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1U 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

Generally, 

To examine and report bn the present conditions of agriculture and 
rural economy in British India and to, make recommendations for the 
improvement of agriculture, and the promotion of the welfare and pros¬ 
perity of the rural population 
In particular'to investigate— 

(а) .the measures now being takon for the promotion of agricultural 

and veterinary research, experiment, demonstration and educa¬ 
tion, for the compilation of agricultural statistics, for the intro¬ 
duction of’new and better crops and for improvement in agricul¬ 
tural practice, dairy farming and the breeding of stock ; 

* # 

(б) the existing methods of transport and marketing of agricultural 
produce and stock ; 

(c) the methods by which agricultural operations are financed and 
credit afforded to agriculturists ; 

(< d) the main factors affecting rural prosperity and the welfare of the 
agricultural population; 

and to make recommendations. 

J i 

It will not be within the scope of the Commission’s duties to make 
recommendations regarding the existing system of landownership and 
tenancy or of the assessment of land revenue and irrigation charges, or 
the existing division of functions between the Government of India and 
the looal Governments. But the Commission shall be at liberty to suggest 
means whereby the activities of the Governments in India may best be 
co-ordinated and to indicate directions in which the Government of 
India may usefully supplement the activities of local Governments. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

Part I 

Question. 

1. Research. 

2. Agricultural education. 

3. Demonstration and propaganda. 

4. Administration. _ 

5. Finance. 

6. Agricultural indebtedness. 

7. Fragmentation of holdings. 


Part II 

8. Irrigation. 

9. Soils. 

10. Fertilisers. 

11. Crops. 

12. Cultivation. 

13. Crop protection. 

14. Implements. 

Part III 

15. Veterinary. 

] 6. Animal husbandry. 

Part IV 

17. Agricultural industries. 

18. Agricultural labour. 

19. Forests. 

20. Marketing. 

21. Tariffs and sea freights. 

22. Co-operation. 

23. General education. 

24. Attracting capital. 

25. Welfare of rural population. 

26. Statistics. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

Part I 

1. Research. 

(a) Have you suggestions to advance for the better organisation, 
administration and financing of— 

(i) All research affecting the welfare of the agriculturist, including 
research into the scientific value of the indigenous theory and 
traditional methods of agriculture, 

(ii) Veterinary researoh ? 

• ■.(&) If in oases known to you progress is not being made because of.the 
want of skilled workers, or field or laboratory facilities for study or by 
reason of any other handicaps, please give particulars. (Suggestions 
of a general kind should be made under (a) ; answers under this heading 
should relate to specific subjects. The purpose is to secure a list of 
the problems met with by scientific investigators in the course of their 
work which are being held over because of lack of resources or deficient 
organisation.] t, 

(c) Can you suggest any particular subject for research nbt at present 
being investigated to which attention might usefully be turned ? 

2. Agricultural Education. 

With reference to any form of agricultural education of which you may 
have experience, please state your views on the following :— 

(i) Is the supply of teachers and institutions sufficient ? 

(ii) Is there an urgent need for extension of teaching facilities in any 
district or districts known to you personally ? 

(in) Should teachers in rural areas be drawn from the agricultural 
classes ? 

(iv) Are the attendances at existing institutions as numerous as you 
would expect in present circumstances; if not, state reasons. 
Can you suggest measures likely to stimulate the demand for 
instruction 1 

(t>) What are the main incentives which induce lads to study 
agriculture ? 

(vi) Are pupils mainly drawn from the agricultural classes ? 

(vii) Are there any modifications in existing courses of study whioh 
appear to be called for; if so, what are they ? 

(mi)- What are your views upon (a) nature study ; (b) school plots ; 
(c) school farms ? . 

(ix) What are the careers of the majority of students who have 
studied agriculture 1 

(x) How can agriculture be made attractive to middle class youths ? 

(xi) Are there recent movements for improving the technical 
knowledge of students who have studied agriculture ? 
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(xii) How can adult education in rural tracts be popularised 1 

(xiii) In suggesting any scheme for better educational facilities in 
rural areas, please give your views for (a) its administration 
and (6) its finance. 

3. Demonstration and Propaganda. 

(a) What are the measures which in your view have been successful in 
influencing and improving the practice of cultivators ? 

(b) Can you make suggestions for increasing the effectiveness of field 
demonstrations '{ 

(c) Can you suggest methods whereby cultivators may be induced to 
adopt expert advice ? 

(d) If you are aware of any striking instances of the success or the 
failure of demonstration and propaganda work, please give particulars 
and indicate the reasons for success or for failure. 

4. Administration. 

(a) Do you wish to suggest means towards the better co-ordination 

of the activities of the Governments in India or to indicate directions 
in which the Government of India may usefully supplement the activities 
of the local Governments % ' 

(b) Is it your opinion that the expert scientific knowledge required 
in the development of agriculture in the different Provinces could be 
supplied to a greater extent than is the case at present by increasing 
the scientific staff of the Government of India ? If so, indicate the types 
of work which would benefit by pooling the. services of experts, and 
suggest how that work should be controlled. 

(c) Are you satisfied from the agricultural standpoint with the services 
afforded by— 

(i) The Agricultural and Veterinary Services, 

(ii) Railways and steamers, 

(Hi) Roads, 

(iv) Meteorological Department, 

(v) Posts, and 

(vi) Telegraphs, including wireless ? 

If not, please indicate directions in which you think these Services 
might be improved or extended. 

5. Finance. 

(a) What are your views as to the steps that should be taken for the 
better financing of agricultural operations and for the provision of short 
and long-term credit to cultivators ? 

(b) Do you wish to suggest means whereby cultivators may be induced 
to make fuller use of the Government system of tacmvi ? 

6. Agricultural Indebtedness. 

(a) What in your opinion are:— 

( i) the main causes of borrowing, 

(ii) the'sources of credit, and 

(Hi) the reasons preventing repayment. 
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(i b) What measures in your opinion are necessary for lightening agri¬ 
culture’s burden of debt 1 For example, should special measures be taken 
to deal with rural insolvency, to enforce the application of the Usurious 
Loans Act, or to facilitate the redemption of mortgages ? 

(o) Should measures be taken to restrict or control the credit of 
cultivators such as limiting the right of mortgage and sale ? Should 
non-terminable mortgages be prohibited ? 

7. Fragmentation of Holdings. 

(a) Do you wish to suggest means for reducing the loss in agricultural 
efficiency attendant upon the excessive subdivision of holdings ? 

(b) What are the obstacles in the way of consolidation and how can 
they be overcome ? 

(c) Do you consider legislation to be necessary to deal with minors 
widows with life interest, persons legally incapable, alienation and 
dissentients, and to keep disputes out of the courts ? 

” •** Part II 

S. Irrigation. 

(а) Name any district or districts in which you advocate the adoption 
of new irrigation schemes, or suggest extensions or improvements in the 
existing systems or methods of irrigation by— 

( i ) Perennial and non-perennial canals, 

(ii) Tanks and ponds, 

(Hi) Wells. 

What are the obstacles in your district or Province to the extension of 
irrigation by each of the above methods ? 

(б) Are you satisfied with the existing methods of distributing canal 
water to cultivators ? Describe the methods that have been employed 
to prevent wastage of water by evaporation and by absorption in the 
soil. What form of outlet for distribution to cultivators at the tail 
end do you regard as the most equitable and economical ? Have these 
methods and devices been successful, or do you wish to suggest improve¬ 
ments ? 

(N.B. —Irrigation charges aje not within the terms of reference of the 
Commission, and should not be commented upon.) 

d. Soils. 

(а) Have you suggestions to make— 

(i) for the improvement of soils, whether by drainage or other means, 

not dealt with under other headings in this questionnaire. 

(ii) for the reclamation of Alkali (Usar) or other uncultivable land, 

Hi) for the prevention of the erosion of the surface soil by flood 

water ? ■, 

(б) Can you give instances of soils known to you which, within your 
recollection, have— 

(i) undergone marked improvement, 

(ii) suffered marked deterioration ? 

If so, please give full particulars. 
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(c) What measures should Government take to encourage the reclama¬ 
tion of areas of cultivable land which have gone out of cultivation ? 

10. Fertilisers. 

(a) In your opinion, could greater use be profitably made of natural 
manures or artificial fertilisers % If so, please indicate the directions 
in which you think improvement possible. 

(b) Can you suggest measures to prevent the fraudulent adulteration 
of fertilisers ? 

(c) What methods would you employ to popularise new and improved 
fertilisers 1 

(d) Mention any localities known to you in which a considerable 
increase in the use of manures has recently taken place. 

(e) Has effect of manuring with phosphates, nitrates, sulphate of 
ammonia, and potash manures been sufficiently investigated; If so, 
what is the result of such investigation ? 

(/) What methods would you employ to discourage the practice of 
using cowdung as fuel * 

11. Crops. 

(a) Please give your views on— 

(i) the improvement of existing crops, 

(ii) the introduction of new crops including fodder crops, 

(Hi) the distribution of seeds, 

(iv) the prevention of damage by wild animals. 

(b) Can you suggest any heavy yielding food crops in replacement of 
the present crops ? 

(c) Any successful efforts in improving crops or substituting more 
profitable crops which have come under your own observation should be 
mentioned. 

12. Cultivation. 

Can you suggest improvements in— 

( i) the existing system of tillage, or 

(ii) the customary rotations or mixtures of the more important crops ? 

13. Crop Protection, Internal and External. 

Please give your views on— 

( i ) The efficacy and sufficiency of existing measures for protection 

of crops from external infection, pests and diseases. 

(ii) The desirability of adopting internal measures against infection. 

14. Implements. 

(а) Have you any suggestion for the improvement of existing, or the 
introduction of new, agricultural implements and machinery ? 

(б) What steps do you think may usefully be taken to hasten the 
adoption by the cultivator of improved implements ? 
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(c) Are there any difficulties which manufacturers have to contend 
with in the production of agricultural implements or their distribution 
for sale throughout the country ? If so, can you suggest means by 
which these difficulties may be removed ? 

Part III 

15. Veterinary. 

(a) Should the Civil Veterinary Department be under the Director of 
Agriculture or should it be independent ? 

(b) ( i ) Are dispensaries unde*' the co'ntrol of Local (District) Boards ! 
Does this system work well ? * 

(ii) Is the need for expansion being adequately met ? 

(in) Would you advocate the transfer of control to Provincial 
•' authority 1 

(o) (& Do agriculturists make full use of the veterinary dispensaries ? 
If not, dan yA# suggest improvements to remedy this 1 

(ii) Is full uste made of touring dispensaries ? 

(d ) What are the obstacles met with inhaling with contagious diseases ? 
Do you advocate legislation dealing 'With notification, segregation, 
disposal of diseased carcases, compulsory inoculation of contacts and 
prohibition of the movement of animals exposed to infection ? Failing 
legislation, can you suggest other means of improving existing conditions ? 

(e) Is there any difficulty in securing sufficient serum to meet the 

demand ? 

(/) What are the obstacles in the way of popularising preventive 
inoculation ? Is any fee charged* and, if so, does this act as a deterrent ? 

( g) Do you consider that the provision of further facilities for research 
into animal disease is desirable ? 

If so, do you advocate that such further facilities should take the 
form of— 

( i) an extension of the Muktesar Institute, or 

(ii) the setting up, or extension of, Provincial Veterinary Research 
Institutions ? 

(h) Do you recommend that special investigations should be conducted 
by— 

(i) officers of the Muktesar Institute, or 

(ii) research officers in the Provinces ? 

(i) Do you recommend the appointment of a Superior Veterinary 
Officer with the Government of India ? What advantages do you expect 
would result from such an appointment ? 

16. Animal Husbandry. 

(a) Do you wish to make suggestions for— 

(i) improving the breeds of livestock, 

(ii) the betterment of the dairying industry, 

(in) improving existing practice in animal husbandry ? 
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(b) Comment on the following as causes of iniury to cattle in your 
district— 

(i) Overstocking of common pastures, 

(n) Absence of enclosed pastures, such as grass borders in tilled 
fields, 

(in) Insufficiency of dry fodder such as the straw of cereals or the 
stems and leaves of pulses, 

(iv) Absence of green fodders in dry seasons, 

(v) Absence of mineral constituents in fodder and feeding stuffs. 

(c) Please mention the months of the year in which fodder shortage 

is most marked in your district. For how many weeks does scarcity 
of fodder usually exist ? After this period of scarcity ends how many 
weeks elapse before young growing cattle begin to thrive ? : . 

(d) Can you suggest any practicable methods of improving or supple¬ 
menting the fodder supply that would be applicable to your district ? 

' ( e) How can landowners be induced to take a keener practical interest 
in these matters 1 


Part IV 

17. Agricultural Industries. 

(®) Can you give any estimate of the number of days of work done by 
an average cultivator on his holding during the year ? What does he 
do in the slack season ? 

(b) Can you suggest means for encouraging the adoption of subsidiary 
industries ? Can you suggest any new subsidiary industries to occupy 
the spare time of the family which could be established with Government 
aid 1 

(c) What are the obstacles in the way of expansion of such industries 
as beekeeping, poultry rearing, fruit growing, sericulture, pisciculture, 
lac culture, rope making, basket making, etc. 1 

(d) Do you think that Government should do more to establish 
industries connected with the preparation of agricultural' produce for 
consumption, such as oil pressing, sugar making, cotton ginning, rice 
hulling, utilisation of wheat straw for card-board, utilisation of cotton 
seed for felt, fodder, oil and fuel, utilisation of rice straw for paper, etc. ? 

(e) Could subsidiary employment be found by encouraging industrial 
concerns to move to rural areas ? Can you suggest methods ? 

(/) Do you recommend a more intensive study, of each rural industry 
in its technical, commercial and financial aspects, with a view to, among 
other things, introduction of improved tools and appliances ? 

(g) Can you suggest any other measures which might lead to greater 
rural employment ? 

(h) Can you suggest means whereby- the people could be induced to 
devote their spare time to improving tire health conditions of their own 
environment 1 
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18. Agricultural Labour. 

(a) What measures, if any, should be taken to attract agricultural 

labour from areas in which there is a .surplus to— . 

(i) areas under cultivation in which there is a shortage of such labour ? 

and 

(ii) areas in which large tracts of cultivable land remain uncultivated ? 

Please dis t inguis h between suggestions designed to relieve seasonal 

unemployment and proposals for the permanent migration of agricultural 
population. 

(b) If there is any shortage of agricultural labour in your Province, 
what are the causes thereof and how could they be removed ? 

(c) Can you suggest measures designed to facilitate the occupation 
and development, by surplus agricultural labour, of areas not at present 
under cultivation ? 

19. Forests. 

(а) Do you consider that forest lands as such are at present being put 
to their fullest use for agricultural purposes ? For instance, are grazing 
facilities granted to the extent compatible with the proper preservation 
of forest areas % If not, state the changes or developments in current 
practice which you consider advisable. 

(б) Can you suggest means whereby the supply of firewood aqd fodder 
in rural areas may be increased ? 

(c) Has deterioration of forests led to soil erosion ? What remedies 
would you suggest for erosion and damage from floods ? 

(d) Can you indicate any methods by which supply of moisture in the 
soil, the rainfall and supply of canal water can be increased and regulated 
by afforestation or by the increased protection of forests so as to benefit 
agriculture 1 Would the same methods be useful in preventing the 
destruction by erosion of agricultural land ? 

(e) Is there an opening for schemes of afforestation in the neighbourhood 
of villages ? 

(/) Are forests suffering deterioration from excessive grazing ? Is 
soil erosion being thereby facilitated ? Suggest remedies. 

20. Marketing. 

(a) Do you consider existing market facilities to be satisfactory ? 
Please specify and criticise the. markets to which you refer, and make 
suggestions for their improvement. 

(b) Are you satisfied with the existing system of marketing and distribu¬ 
tion ? If not, please indicate the produce to which you refer and describe 
and criticise in detail the channels of marketing and distribution from 
the producer to the consumer ih India (or exporter in the case of produce 
exported overseas). State the services rendered by each intermediary 
and whether such intermediary acts in the capacity of merchant or 
commission agent, and comment upon the efficiency of these services and 
the margins upon which such intermediaries operate. Please describe 
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the method by which each transaction is financed, or in the case of barter, 
by which an exchange is effected. 

(c) Do you wish to suggest steps whereby the quality, purity, grading 
or pac king of agricultural produce may be improved, distinguishing where 
possible between produce destined for— 

(i) Indian markets ? 

(ii) Export markets ? 

(d) Do you think that more effective steps might be taken to place 
at the disposal of cultivators, merchants and traders information as to 
market conditions, whether Indian or overseas ; crop returns ; complaints 
as to Indian produce from wheresoever originating ; and agricultural and 
marketing news in general ? 

21. Tariffs and Sea Freights. 

Do existing (a) customs duties, both import and export, and ( b ) sea 
freights adversely affect the prosperity of the Indian cultivator % If so, 
have you any recommendations to make ? 

22. Co-operation. 

(a) What steps do you think should be taken to encourage the growth 
of the co-operative movement— 

(i) by Government, 

(ii) by non-official agencies % 

(b) Have you any observations to make upon— 

(i) Credit societies; 

(ii) Purchase societies ; 

(Hi) Societies formed for the sale of produce or stock ; 

(iv) Societies for effecting improvements— e.g., the digging of wells 
and the construction of bunds, walls and fences, or the planting 
of hedges ; 

(v) Societies formed for the aggregation of fragmented holdings 

and their redistribution in plots of reasonable size; 

(vi) Societies for the co-operative use of agricultural machinery ; 
(mi) Societies for joint farming ; 

(viii) Cattle breeding societies ; 

(ix) Societies formed for any purpose connected with agriculture 
or with the betterment of village life, but not specified above ? 

(c) Where co-operative schemes for joint improvement, such as co¬ 
operative irrigation or co-operative fencing or a co-operative consolidation 
of holdings scheme, cannot be given effect to owing to the unwillingness 
of a small minority to join, do you think legislation should be introduced 
in order to compel such persons to join for the common benefit of all ? 

(d) Do you consider thaf those societies of which you have personal 
knowledge have, in the main, achieved their object ? 
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23. General Education. 

(а) Do you wish to make observations upon existing systems of educa¬ 
tion in their bearing upon the agricultural efficiency of the people ? If 
you jpake suggestions, please distinguish, as far as possible, between— 

* (i) Higher or collegiate, 

( ii ) Middle school, and 

(tit) Elementary school education. 

(б) ( i) Can you suggest any methods whereby rural education may 
improve the ability and culture of agriculturists of all grades while 
retaining tfieif interest in the land ? 

(ii) What is your experience of compulsory education in rural areas ? 
(Hi) What is the explanation of the small proportion of boys in rural 
primary schools who pass through the fourth class 1 

24. Attracting Capital. 

(a) What steps are necessary in order to induce a larger number of 
men of capital and enterprise to take to agriculture ? 

(b) What are the factors tending to discourage owners of agricultural 
land from carrying out improvements 1 

25. Welfare of Rural Population. 

(a) Outside the subjects enumerated above, have you any suggestions 
to offer for improving hygiene in rural areas and for the promotion of 
the general well-being and prosperity of the rural population ? 

(b) Are you, for instance, in favour of Government conducting economic 
surveys in typical villages with a view to ascertaining the economic 
position of the cultivators ? If so, what, in your opinion, should be the 
scope and methods of such enquiries ? 

(o) If you have carried out anything in the nature of such intensive 
enquiry, please state the broad conclusions which you reached. 

26 Statistics. 

(a) Do you wish to make suggestions for the extension or improvement 
of the existing methods of— 

(i) ascertaining areas under cultivation and crops ; 

(ii) estimating the yield of agricultural produce ; 

(Hi) enumerating livestock and implements ; 

(iv) collecting information on land tenure, the incidence of land 
revenue and the size of the agricultural population ; 

(v) arranging and publishing agricultural statistics ? 

( b ) Have you any other suggestions to make under this heading ? 
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Memorandum of work done in the Department of Sericulture in Mysore up 

to the present time. 

Extent and distribution of the industry ,—Mysore is admirably fitted by 
soil, climate and local conditions for silk production. The industry is at pre¬ 
sent practised over about a third of the area of the State, to the south of a 
line joining Chintamani, Sidlaghatta, Chikballapur, Kunigal, Mandya and 
Nanjangud, and is slowly spreading northwards. The sericulture of Kollegal 
Taluk (Madras Presidency) is a continuation and organic part of the Mysore 
system. There is practically no part of the State where climatic conditions 
do not admit of extension of the industry; the only limiting factor seems to 
l>e economic. The total area under mulberry is about 60,000 acres, the value 
-of silk produced is over a crore of rupees, and the industry in its various 
branches supports about 200,000 families. 
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Mysore has a distinct race of silk-worm which is polivoltine, and spins a 
greenish cocoon yielding a beautifully lustrous silk of excellent natural 
quality. The Mysore worm is hardy and highly resistant to disease, but is 
slow in arriving at maturity and a poor producer of silk in proportion to the 
food consumed as compared with univoltine and bivoltine races. It is how¬ 
ever one of the best polivoltine worms in existence. 

Position of sericulture in Mysore industries. —Sericulture has an import¬ 
ant place in the agricultural economy of the State. It^employs that part of 
the labour of the home which is prevented by custom or feebleness from parti¬ 
cipating in the more strenuous work of the field, and it also employs that part 
of the time of the ryot which is left unfilled by the operation of the seasons. 
The utilisation of factors which would otherwise go to waste is wholly a gain, 
morally as well as materially, and one may claim for sericulture all that is 
claimed for spinning, with this addition, that it is more profitable, as it turns 
to account certain differential advantages of climate and natural conditions. 

Nature of the industry. —The great bulk of Mysore sericulture is subsidiary 
to agriculture. It is practised by small agriculturists, who, as a rule, do not 
employ paid labour, nor devote exclusively to rearing either time or house- 
room or other resources. They generally grow their own food, and depend 
on the returns from sericulture for clothing and condiments, and for the little 
extras which brighten their lives, But it must be mentioned that in parts 
of the State, sericulture has established itself as a main industry in successful 
competition with other occupations. This state of things is to be, found in 
almost all the silk-producing parts of the country, in the vicinity of large 
markets, such as Channapatna, Chikballapur, and Kollegal. In fact, in all 
important sericultural areas, there is a nucleus where sericulture is the prin¬ 
cipal industry. It may be noted that the same thing has occurred in Japan. 
This concentration seems to take place under the following ■ conditions : — 

(1) The soil is more suited for mulberry than for other crops; 

(2) the population is much greater than the soil can support if used 

for food crops, and there is in consequence necessity for a quick- 
yieldiug money crop which can remunerate intensive application 
of labour; 

(3) vicinity of large towns or important weekly bazaars affords facility 

for selling silk and buying food-stuffs and clothing; 

(4) there are no competing industries which draw off labour. 

Sericulture practised as a main industry is rather more sensitive to 
external conditions than the normal form and is therefore the first to suffer 
from unfavourable variations. This is due to the fact that the competition 
of other crops with mulberry and of other occupations with the rearing of 
silk-worms is never absent, and makes itself felt when, for some reason, seri¬ 
culture begins to weaken. 

Average returns from, individual undertakings. —The Mysore rearer has, 
on the average, half an acre of mulberry, with which he rears six crops of 
silk-worms in the year. He loses or used to lose about two of these crops 
owing to bad seed or inadequate knowledge and resources, but is able notwith¬ 
standing to make a net gain of about one hundred rupees a year. The aver¬ 
age duration of a crop from start to finish is about six weeks. Apart from its 
undoubted material advantages, the industry necessitates a certain amount 
of co-operation and evokes a mental alertness which is more akin to indus¬ 
trial than agricultural pursuits. A sericultural village has generally an air 
of life and prosperity all its own. 

History of sericulture in Mysore. —In spite of obvious advantages, the 
story of Mysore sericulture is one of vicissitude. In 1866 it had almost died 
out owing to disease or deterioration of silk-worms, and was temporarily res¬ 
tored by the importation .of Japanese seed. The root causes of decay how¬ 
ever remained untouched, and one or two bad seasons upset this lightly built 
restoration. But the vitality due to favourable natural conditions enabled 
the industry to start with a new lease of life about 1890. It is significant 
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iliat in this revival the imported worm had disappeared, and the Mysore worm 
•emerged triumphant. Once again the industry declined, till in 1614-15, it 
reached its lowest point, with an acreage under mulborry of not much over 
25,000. As a result of vigorous State action, the decline has been arrested, 
and the growth natural to a healthy industry has been restored during the 
past ten years. 


State action. —The efforts made to protect and develop sericulture are a 
measure of the growing recognition of its importance to the State. Not very 
long ago, the Education Department was entrusted with teaching sericulture 
through the agency of village schools—with no great success. The subject 
„ . „ , was then taken up by the Economic 'Con- 

0 ' t ’ n c ' ference, and a few trained men wore sent 

out for work to serieultural taluks. Each step rendered the scope for advance 
more obvious, In 1913, Signor W. Mari, an Italian Expert, was appointed to 
•organise sericulture, but was able to remain only for a year, during which 
time he started a small farm at Channapatna, and made a beginning in the 
■manufacture and issue of cellular seed. After Signor Mari’s departure, the 
. , „ , „ ... work was continued and developed by the 

< Agriculture C>nmi ee. Agricultural Committee of the Eeonomio 

Conference, which did much to populnriso disease-l’rcc seed, and improve the 
methods of rearing. The causes of the decline of the industry wore investi¬ 
gated, and remedies proposed. The Committee’s labours at this critical period 
in the history of sericulture proved that the situation was not hopeless, and 
Indicated the lines Of useful action. In 1916, Signor Mari’s services were 
engaged for a second time, and Mr, N. Rama Rao, an officer of the Mysore 
■Civil Service, who was Secretary of the Agricultural Committee, was asso¬ 
ciated with him for serieultural work. Signor Mari was only able to draw up 
a scheme before failing health and the outbreak of the Great War compelled 
him to return to Italy. Mr. Rama Rao was then appointed Superintendent 


•of Sericulture in addition 


Orgsnts tion 
anent. 


to his duties as 
Committee. 


Secretary of the Agricultural 
In 1920, the work had deve- 


0< S ihultural Dej»rt- l 0 p e d sufficiently to necessitate the organ¬ 
isation of a Serieultural Department, 
and the transfer of the whole-time services of Mr. Rama Rao as Superin¬ 
tendent. The new department was associated with the Department of Agri¬ 
culture as a temporary measure. It secured and utilised to advantage the 
services of Mr. M. Yonemura, a highly qualified Japanese Expert, for scienti¬ 
fic work, and of Miss E. Sato for reeling. Later on it was possible to replace 
them by members of the department’s staff who returned from deputation 
with high technical training in Europe and Japan, or had been able to 
specialise by association with the Expert in scientific work. 


Classification of work in the department .—The activities of the depart¬ 
ment have been based on a dose analysis of the structure and requirements 
of the industry. Investigation placed it beyond doubt that the instability of 
Mysore sericulture in the past was due to one or more of the following 
causes: — 


(i) Bad or insufficient seed, 

(ii) faulty methods of rearing and reeling, 

(fit) bad methods of purchase and sale—resulting in “ sweating ” at 
each stage, 

(iv) want of economic stamina. 

That this analysis is in the main correct seems borne out by the success of 
the action based upon it. The work of tho department falls under the follow 
ing heads:— 

Education, Expansion, Improvement of seed-supply, Demonstration 
and advice—help in case of silk-worm diseases, Loans, Forma¬ 
tion of co-operative societies, Establishment of filature and popu¬ 
larisation of Mysore silk, Improvement of reeling—machinery, 
and methods, Investigation of markets for silk. 
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Organisation of the department .—The organisation of the department for 
working out these objects is as follows: — 

The sericultural parts of the State are divided into four circles, each pro* 
vided with a well-equipped central farm capable of attending to all the activi¬ 
ties of the department in the area allotted to it. These central farms are in 
, the charge of officers called Senior 

Cirole*. Farm*, Outpo.te. Inspectors, most of whom have high 

academical and technical qualifications. Each central farm controls a num¬ 
ber of subordinate farms, located at strategic points so as to command the 
sericultural area. There are altogether ten such subordinate farms. Their 
function is to keep in close touch with the royts, to secure them their require¬ 
ments in the way of mulberry cuttings, silk-worm seed, rearing and reeling 
appliances, and loans, and to advise and guide them, when necessary, to pro¬ 
cure for them assistance, such as disinfection, etc., in case of silk-worm 
epidemics, and to render them generally all possible assistance in making the 
roarings a success. 

In addition to the above, when work develops in a new area sufficiently to 
require continuous attention, outposts are established dependent on the 
nearest organised farm. These outposts are shifted from time to time accord¬ 
ing to requirement. 

The improvement of reeling, and the filature constitute a separate section 
under an officer entitled Superintendent of Reeling and Filature, with head¬ 
quarters at Mysore; and the formation 
Special Branches— Filature and Seeling, an< j cftre 0 f co-operative societies is treat- 
Co-operatlon, Hew Areas. ag a special branch of work, and has a 

Senior Inspector with headquarters at Channapatna to look after it. The 
expansion in Chitaldrug district is in charge of an Inspector, who at present 
works in direct subordination «to the Superintendent. 

The following statement shows the organisation of the Sericultural 
Itepartment: — 

Direction—Superintendent op Sericulture (Headquarters, Mysore! 


Ceitral 

Farms 


Reeling and 
Filature 

(Headquarters, 

Mysore) 


Co-operation 


Expansion in 
Chitaldrug 

Babbur 

Nayakanahatti 


Mysore 

(Subordinate Farms) 
T.-Narasipur 
Hole-Narasipur 
Nagamangala 

(Outposts) 

Arkalgud 

Hirlsave 

Malvalli 


Channapatna 

(Subord'ng'e Farms) 
Badadi (Seed) 

(Outposts) 

Mogenabilli 


Kunigal 
Hebbur (Seed) 


Koiar 

Hindiganal 

Sidlaghattai 


The total staff, exclusive of clerical, is— 

6 Senior Inspectors—4 permanent, 2 temporary.. 
20 Inspectors—18 permanent, 2 temporary. 

' 1st class 10. 


n .. fist class 10. 

30 Operates J 2nd clasa 20 . 
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The work done by the 
summarised below :— 

Education .— 

department under the various heads of activity is 

Tear, 

Education. 

1919-20 . ... 

. 16 Long course students. 

6 Short course students. 

26 Panehamas. 

1920-21 

. 4 Higher course. 

11 Lower course. 

24 Short course. 

33 Panchama students. 

1921-22 

. 10 Long course (mostly volunteers). 

20 Short course. 

11 Panehamas. 

26 Students in Taluk Schools. 

1922-23 

. 8 Long course. 

14 Short course. 

1923-24 

No regular course for want of funds. Yet 20 
students in lower course and 3 in higher 
course were trained. 

1 from Hyderabad. 

2 from Coorg. 

Farm School trained 10 people. 

1924-26 

. 10 Higher course. 

10 Lower course, 

5 Short course in Mysore. 

4 Short course in ChanBapatna. 

6 Short course in Hole-Narasipur. 

1925-26 

, 77 Students including 22 in reeling. 


Till last year an allotment was usually sanctioned for scholarships in the 
budget of the department, and it was possible to train men for recruitment. 
The District Boards have always been very generous in giving stipends to 
students from their districts, and have evinced great interest in the encour¬ 
agement of the industry. Students trained by District Boards have invari¬ 
ably settled down on their own lands. It is getting increasingly difficult to 
find recruits for the department, for want of trained men, and owing to the 
very low rates of pay allowed to operatives. 

Every farm of the department is a school for practical instruction, and • 
profoundly influences rearing methods in the neighbourhood. 

In co-operation with the District Board of Mysore, and the Education 
Department, sericulture has been introduced as an examination subject in 
two selected Middle Schools at Kuderu and Malavalli. The District Board of 
Hassan has also sanctioned the opening of a sericultural class on the same 
lines, at a place to be selected shortly. 

Expansion .—Exact statistics of mulberry cultivation are not available. 
Our ideas of fluctuations in area have to be based on the figures in the Season 
and Crop Reports, supplemented by direct information and verified by first¬ 
hand general impressions. The export trade in silk* furnishes an index of 
the state of the industry, and the-demand for mulberry cuttings and for seed 
cocoons furnishes another indication. There is no doubt that the industry 
has been growing by expansion to the north of the old frontier, and that a 
corresponding strengthening has been going on in the old areas. The years 
1923-24 and 1924-25 were bad years, owing to scanty rain-fall and low prices, 
and in some places—specially where sericulture had become a main occupa¬ 
tion—there was an immediate diminution in the area under mulberry. That 

* See next page. 
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the industry did not suffer more severely is due partly to its natural robust¬ 
ness, and partly to the slowness with which causes react on a conservative 
population. There is however no doubt that ito-day the industry has grown 
to nearly twice the size it was in 1914-15, and that deep-seated sources of 
danger have been eradicated. In estimating the scope for expansion, there 
is practically no part of the State where the climatic conditions are such as 
to preclude the industry; but regard must be had to the economic conditions 
favourable to its introduction. There are parts of the State where popu¬ 
lation is so sparse that agriculture and even domestic service are dependent 
on imported labour; introducing sericulture here is out of the question. 
There are other parts where wages are high owing to the existence of large 
centralised industries like mills, mining, factories, and workshops; and others 
again where there are already suitable subsidiary industries, which it would 
be inexpedient to disturb. Large sections or communities have religious or 
sentimental objections to one or more stages of the industry; and this pre¬ 
judice, where it exists, opposes a fairly formidable barrier to expansion. 
Allowing for all this, there is no doubt that the sericulture of the State can 
be developed to about four times its present size, without interfering with 
any other avocation, but merely by utilising resources which now go to waste. 
The increased output could easily be absorbed by India, which at present 
-imports about seven erores of rupees worth of silk and substitutes either as 
yarn or as fabrics. This forecast assumes, of course, that nothing will occur 
in the meantime to curtail the world’s demand for natural silk, and that the 
distance between silk and rayon and other textiles will remain more or less 
what it is at present. This is by no means an improbable assumption. The 
telative position of natural silk and rayon will be referred to again later in 
the report. 


Year. 

*SlLK EXPORT PROM MYSORE. 

Total in 
Lskhs. 

Silk. 

Waste. 

i 

Mds. 

j Lakhs. 

j Mds. 

Lakhs. 

1915-16 

. 

. 

. 

4,611 

25-9 

3,762 

■?2 

26'7 

1916-17 

• 

. 

. 


4,622 

30-7 

.4,f09 

3-3 

34-0 

1917-18 

. 

• 


•MOi 

36-4 

926 

•7 

36-1 

1918-19 

•. 

• 

• 

6,591 

50-9 

2,978 

2-6 

53-5 

1919-20 



• 

6,355 

59-6 

8,802 

8-9 

68-5 

1920-21 

. 

• 

- 

3,621 

37-2 ! 

1 

6,710 

69 

44-1 

1921-22 

. 

• 

• 

7,790 

77-9 

6,099 

. 5'9 

83-8 

1922-23 

* 

■ 

_ 

7,5 C 6 

83-5 

5,110 

4*1 

87-6 


Seed supply .—The development of this section of work furnishes a measure 
■of the growth of the department in influence and usefulness. Ten years ago, 
the rearers could with difficulty be persuaded to take 200 layings a year. In 
1925-26, we produced 401,056 layings in our grainages, and procured, through 
CeiluMr Seed. our s ®l ec ded rearers, the production of 

nearly 70 lakhs of seed cocoons raised with 
cellular seed; and yet only a part of the demand was met. To produce this 

* See previous page. 
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quantity of disease-free seed, the grainages strained their resources to the 
utmost; and it is probable that the limit with our existing equipment has 
been reached. The demand is so strong that if we quadrupled our production 
we could hardly satisfy it. A feature of the present demand is the eagerness 
of the ryots for the new races. These new races and hybrids, which are a 
result of our experimental and breeding work, represent an increase in yield 
of nearly 40 per cent, and a curtailment of the period of rearing by 4 to 5 
days in its most expensive part. To produce seed of these races on an ade¬ 
quate scale, it is necessary to have cold storage plant, with which the depart¬ 
ment has yet to be provided. 

Some idea of the value of this branch of the department’s work can be 
formed when it is said that whereas formerly 2 crops used to be lost out of 
every 5 owing to bad seed, failures from that cause are now comparatively 
infrequent in areas reached by our seed organisation. 


A word of explanation is necessary about selected seed rearers. Since 
cellular.seed is expensive, and its supply is very limited, it is necessary to 
supplement the work of the grainages—which turn out only cellular seed—by 
Selected Seed Eeareis. a carefully planned and controlled com¬ 

plain of seed production with the co¬ 
operation of selected rearers in the recognised seed centres. The basis of 


selection is a good mulberry garden, a disinfectable rearing room, and skill and 
reputation on the part of the rearer. The selected seed-man has to bind him¬ 


self to rear only cellular layings issued to him from the Government grain- 
ages, and to submit to supervision and control. He gets the cellular seed 


free of cost, his rearing room is disinfected, and he is plaeed in touch with 
the great body of rearers requiring seed cocoons. We have now 47 seed roarers, 
in the far-famed seed centres of Bidadi, Kunigal, and Hebbur, capable of 
producing in the aggregate about 70 lakhs of seed cocoons. Mention must 
be made of a very notable piece of intensive seed work conducted last year a'. 
Mugur, one of the largest silk-worm rearing villages in the State. Three 
consecutive crops had failed owing to pebrine. The department organised a 
systematic disinfection of rearing houses, and supplied cellular layings to all 
rearers. Not a single crop failed. 

The following figures show the growth of the seed work of the depart¬ 
ment : — 

1919- 20 .... 180,297 D.F. layings distributed to ryots. 

1920- 21 .... 277,862 D.F. layings were issued. 

1921- 22 .... 326,193 D.F. layings and 27 lakhs of sood 

cocoons through Seed Cocoon Cam- 


pctigll. 

1922-23 .... 393,959 D.F. layings and 60 lakhs of seed 


cocoons. 

1923- 24 .... 240,901 D.F, layings and 90 lakhs of seed 

. cocoons and 9,000 D.F. layings of 
New Races. (Very unfavourable 
season.) 

1924- 25 .... 390,168 D.F. layings ("including 12,000 of New 

Races) and 70 lakhs of seed cocoons. 

1925- 26 .... 401,056 D.F. layings and 68 lakhs of seed 


cocoons. 


Demonstrations, improvement in rearing, treatment of silk-worm epide¬ 
mics.—What with the improvement of the seed-supply, and what with the 
example and the educative influence of the farms, the Mysore ryot, especi¬ 
ally in the vicinity of the department’s institutions, now gets a yield which 
represents a substantial improvement over what he used to get in the past. 
Ten years ago 25 to 30 lbs. was considered a fair yield for a rearing with 100 
layings; the present average is somewhere about 40 lbs. The record yield got 
anywhere was 89 lbs. for 100 layings of a F, hybrid, near Channapatna. The 
improvement consists in better spacing, a more suitable adaptation of food to 
stage of development, more efficient methods of cleaning, some attention to 
silk-worm hygiene, and greater care in mounting and harvesting. A very 
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large number of demonstrations accompanied with lantern lectures are held 
every year at important jatras, festivals, or other large gatherings of people 
with the help of the District Boards. Competitions are arranged between 
improved machinery and the old-time village appliances, and many a convert 
to rational sericulture has been secured. There were two large Sericultural 
Conferences at Channapatna and Mysore, held by the District Boards of 
Bangalore and Mysore, respectively, where a number of important resolutions 
were passed which are now under consideration. The District Board of 
Mysore, the premier silk-producing district of the State, co-operated very 
cordially with the department by giving sericulture a prominent place in ail 
their Conferences and extending to it a very generous measure of encourage¬ 
ment and assistance. 


Loans ,—As has already been stated, the small rearer has not much econo¬ 
mic stamina, and is frequently in need of loans for short terms. He was 
formerly at the mercy of small moneylenders who practically squeezed him 
dry; and when, as frequently happened, the moneylender was also a buyer 
of cocoons, the rearer rapidly lost freedom of sale, and fell into a position of 
dependence. There are two obvoius remedies—State aid through taccavi 
loans, and the organisation of co-operative credit. Real co-operation suited 
to the industry is of slow growth, and as will be stated later, a sound and 
promising beginning has been made. Government have sanctioned a scheme 
of sericultural loans also; in practice, these loans at present provide for long 
term credit for capital expenditure, while short term loans are as a rule left 
to co-operative and private credit. Formerly the administration of these 
loans was entrusted concurrently to local revenue officers, and the Superin¬ 
tendent of Sericulture; the revised rules of 1925 vest this responsibility solely 
in the Sericultural Department. The following statement sets forth the 
amount of loans granted each year; — 


Year. 


>'o. of loans. 

Amount. 

Rs. 

1916-17 


27 

3,060 

1917-18 


11 

920 

1918-19 


3 

450 

1919-20 


4 

950 

VJ20-21 

1921-22 


21 

4,880 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

Information 

not available. Loans were 

granted 

" old rules 

by Revenue Officers. 

1924-25 

* . 

10 

2,830 

1925-26 

. . . 

39 

7,450 


under 


Co-operation ,—There is no doubt that sericulture offers an almost ideal 
field for co-operation, and yet strangely enough till last year there was not 
in existence a single sericulture co-operative society. One had been started 
by the Co-operative Department some years ago at Sidlaghatta, but it failed. 
It was obvious that existing types of society would not do, and that the indus¬ 
try required a distinctive type, combining short-term credit with supply of 
seed and appliances, technical guidance, and aid in marketing. The work of 
such a society is sericulture first, and co-operation afterwards; and close and 
constant technical direction is essential. A type of society suited to Mysore 
sericulture was worked out. Government approved of the scheme, and sanc¬ 
tioned a special Senior Inspector for working it. They placed a sum of 
Rs. 2,800 with the Registrar of Co-operative Societies for being advanced to 
sericultural societies. Ten societies were formed during the year in the fol¬ 
lowing villages, which were prepared for the development by oareful pro¬ 
paganda : — 

(1) Mangalwarpet, (2) Malurpatna, (3) Chakkere, (4) Mogenhalli, 15) 
Closepet, (6) Sidlaghatta. (7) Thimmasandra, (8) Kudlur, (9) 
Mugur, (10) Karohatti. 
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Most of these societies have started very well, and show great willingness 
and aptitude, but have more than justified the anticipation that close and con¬ 
stant technical guidance is vital, at least in the initial stages, 

Filature, village and domestic reeling .—A small filature of 12 basins of the 
French type was installed in Mysore in 1922. The object was to train labour, 
experiment in reeling technique, test the reeling quality of cocoons, and fami¬ 
liarise the silk world with Mysore sericulture. This filature started with 
exporting silk to France and England, and is now devoting itself to the manu¬ 
facture of high grade silk capable of utilisation in Indian weaving. It is 
slowly educating the Indian demand, and preparing the way for grading up 
the quality of Mysore silk as a whole. It would he very useful if the filature 
were supplemented by a small throwing mill and a weaving establishment. 
The filature is capable of producing about 300 lbs. of silk a month. 


A filature, equipped also with a throwing plant, has been established by 
private enterprise at Bangalore. 

Filatures have undoubtedly an important part to play in raising the indus¬ 
try by giving a lead in the improvement of reeling, and by preparing the 

way for superior silk by advertisement 
VUtage and Coptic Reeling. ^ securing F a demftnd ; yet the country’s 

silk as a whole can only be benefited by gradually improving the equipment 
and methods of the village reelers. 


Last year experiments were conducted with various types of domestic basin; 
demonstrations were organised on a large scale, and constructive criticism 
was invited from all eligible quarters. The result of the investigation may 
he summarised as below: — 

(1) It is essential to the development of Mysore sericulture and even 

to its stability, that the quality of the raw silk produced should 
he improved and made uniform, so as to extend the scope of its 
employment in manufactures. At present, its low quality con¬ 
fines it to a narrow and comparatively unremunerative market. 

(2) Conditions in Mysore make it imperative that this improvement 

must commence in the villages in close touch with the rearing 
industry; and it cannot be imposed from outside by the estab¬ 
lishment of filatures. The improvement of raw silk is dependent 
on the improvement of cocoons by the provision of good seed and 
employment of better rearing methods on the one hand, and the 
introduction of more efficient reeling machinery on the other. 
In Mysore, reeling cannot, without disaster, be dissociated from 
seed production and rearing. 

(3) The reeling machinery should'satisfy the following conditions: — 


(а) It must possess all the essential working parts of the latest 

type of filature basin, which ensure proper size, strength 

and cohesion, 

(б) It must be strong, simple in construction and capable of 

being attended to by the village smith with his ordinary 
resources. 

(c) Its initial cost must be within the means of the average 

village family; its working should demand no special 
skill or expense, and it should exact no requirements in 
the way of furniture. 

(d) It should he portable, and should lend itself to gradual 

expansion by the addition of fresh units, securing fresh 
economies with each expansion. 

(c) While not inferior in efficiency to the best foreign basin, it 
should compare favourably with the village charha in 
cheapness of operation and adaptability to rural 
conditions. 

It is obvious that ( b ), (c), (d), (e) put the foreign basins out of court at 
once. To satisfy these conditions, a basin was designed and patented under 
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the name of the “ Mysore Domestic Basin.” This basin can be worked either 
_ . singly, or in combinations consisting of 

ys om s o s n. two or more. Probably five form the most 

advantageous combination, as they can be operated by a single turner. They 
have been successfully tested throughout the State, and have invariably 
elicited great interest and enthusiasm during demonstrations. Silk reeled 
with the domestic basin is nearly as good as filature silk, and fetches prices 
fully 30 per cent, higher than silk produced with the village eharka. 


Experiments .—Important experiments in silk-worm breeding are being 
conducted in the Central Farms at Mysore and Channapatna, covering practi¬ 
cally the whole field of sericulture. In breeding, the main objects kept in 
view have been— 


(1) selective improvement of the Mysore race of silk-worms, 

(2) fixation of new races, 

(3) determination of the extent to which hybrid seed could be profitably 

issued for producing reeling cocoons, 

(4) rearing and acclimatisation of pure races for stock in the prepara¬ 

tion of hybrid seed. 


Besides the progress made towards the objective, the experiments were 
fruitful in results of great scientific interest. The experiments were only 
made possible by a free and successful employment—for the first time in India 
—of the artificial treatment of hibernating eggs so as to make them hatch like 
multi voltines. 

The experimental breeding work disclosed some important facts. The 
limits of improvement by selection in the pure Mysore race itself are in sight: 
It is not possible to shorten the rearing period, or to secnre a more profitable 
'ratio between the yield of silk and the consumption of mulberry leavos. The 
experimental work has been rich in results of great value to tho industry, 
but to take full advantage of them, it is necessary to have more grainage and 
rearing space, more staff, and facilities for controlling temperature. The 
rearers are anxious to rear the improved seed and seed of higher yielding 
races, but the department is not at present equipped to meet the demand. 

Organisation .—Sericulture has its roots in the economic life of the coun¬ 
try, and is necessary to its progress and happiness. Improvement of seed and 
technical methods would be barren of result without an organisation that 
secures to the workers the full benefits of their labour. No industry can pros¬ 
per without a power of adaptation to changing conditions and without tho 
capacity to assimilate new ideas. Its progress depends on the readiness with 
which it can benefit by the advance of knowledge, and this requires alertness 
and power of internal adjustment, or in other words, a broad-based organisa¬ 
tion which can keep abreast of technical progress, and which can safeguard 
the industry by influencing production, and by securing an appropriate place 
in markets. The organisation (this is my personal opinion) must begin in 
the village, with a co-operative society or panchayat ■ the co-operative socie¬ 
ties, panchayats and leading sericulturists of a taluk may form a Taluk Asso¬ 
ciation, and the process of federation may rise through taluk and district, 
till it culminates in a Central Silk Association for the State, capable of repre¬ 
senting the industry and looking after its interests. Steps are being taken, 
with the approval of Government, to form a Provincial Silk Association, 
which will probably have ramifications extending into taluks. It is necessary 
also to have a Conditioning House in the State. 

Summary of past ivork .—The chief measures for which the department has 
been responsible are : — 

(1) Organisation of Government grainages. 

(2) Organisation of aided grainages. 

(3) System of selected rearers of seed cocoons. 

(4) Organisation of supply of mulberry cuttings to aid expansion. 
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(5) Organisation of practical instruction to new rearers and feelers. 

(6) Provision of serioultural loans. 

(7) Concessions for introducing sericulture in new areas and among the 

depressed classes. 

(8) Establishment of filature. 

(9) Designing new types of basin for Mysore conditions. 

(10) Establishing new races and breeds of silk-worm. 

(11) Organisation of co-operative societies. 

(12) Securing co-operation and assistance from Local Boards. 

(13) Investigation of South Indian markets. 

,14) Concessions for the formation of mulberry topes. 

(15) Introduction of sericultural instruction in two middle schools, in 
co-operation with the Education Department. 

Programme of work for the future. —The programme of work for the future 
will not only have to maintain progress on the lines already established, but 
will have to provide for the following important developments: — 

(1) Establishment of cold storage plant in the Central Farms. 

(2) Investigation of the requirements of Indian silk manufacturers and 

adaptation of Mysore raw silk thereto. 

(3) Organisation of trade, and the establishment of suitable centres of 

distribution. 

(4) Standardisation of Mysore silk and establishment of a Conditioning 

House. 

5) Formation of local silk associations which are in quick touch with 
all branches of tlio industry and their affiliation to a Central 
Provincial Silk Association. 

(6) Development of sericultural co-operation so as to embrace every 

part of the industry. 

(7) Legislative control of seed production and of epidemic diseases. 

(8) Protection for Mysore silk. 

This work has been and is being done in Japan, and is equally necessary 
here. The work requires more staff and more equipment and is of a magni¬ 
tude to tax the energios of the department for the next twenty years. Later 
on, it may be possible to transfer some of the functions to local bodies retain¬ 
ing only scientific work and control in the department. 

Conclusion.— There is evidence of an essential change in the outlook of the 
Mysore silk industry. Till quite recently, we were in secure possession of the 
South Indian market which took our average saleable output, however coarse, 
provided only it was cheap. The combination of cheapness and badness held 
our industry in thrall, but kept it alive. Now, things are changing. Better 
reeled foreign silks, and artificial silk, and with its cheap glitter-irresistible 
to the untutored eye have invaded the traditional markets, and are fiercely 
competing with Mysore silk. One usually reads in foreign journals that arti¬ 
ficial silk—or rayon as it is called—con never displace natural silk, and so on; 
and this is no doubt true, but with two important provisos— viz., (1) the 
natural silk must be a high grade article, like what is imported into Europe 
and America, (2) the consumers must possess sufficient enlightenment to know 
what, they are buying, and to know both what artificial silk is and what it is 
not. In India where much of the natural silk is reeled in a low grade, and 
where a large proportion of the consumers look upon rayon as a durable 
foreign silk possessing the advantage of cheapness, rayon does displace, and 
is displacing real silk. In the long run, a better knowledge of rayon may 
confine its employment within just bounds; but it is possible that this know¬ 
ledge may come too late to save Mysore sericulture from irremediable injury. 
There is evidence that in Mysore, the very home of silk, a large proportion 
of the looms which formerly employed only real silk, now take rayon, and 
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that rayon fabrics are penetrating into middle class homes. Usually, bad 
seasons, by contracting the output of silk, raise its prices; but last year the 
industry suffered from the double evil of bad season and low prices. There 
seems to be no doubt that one of the causes of this abnormality is the increas¬ 
ing vogue of rayon. One has only to know that the imports of rayon into 
India have increased from 19'4 lakhs of rupees in value in 1922 to 204-25 
lakhs of rupees in 1925 to realise the magnitude of this menace to our silk 
industry. The world’s production of rayon in this period has grown from 
79'3 million pounds to 185-5 million pounds; and much of the accumulated 
capital and disciplined skill of some of the most progressive countries in the 
world are devoting themselves to increase, improve and cheapen this product. 
With proper direction and improvement the natural silk industry ought to 
rise above the plane of direct conflict with this giant organisation by produc¬ 
ing a high class fibre which supplies a distinctive demand which will not accept 
a substitute; but in a cottage industry practised by the ryot classes, adjust¬ 
ment to new conditions is a very slow process indeed, and in the meanwhile 
the industry itself may suffer lasting harm. Experience shows that our 
ryots are very tenacious of sericulture so long as any hope is left; but once 
they are driven from it, nothing will induce them to take it up again. In 
fact, the places where sericulture once existed but exists no more, seem blight 
ed with a curse against its revival. The reason is, that each acre which goes 
out of mulberry is a loss in capital alone of over a hundred rupees, and the 
wrench in economic life resulting from the loss of an established occupation 
paralyses the spirit of enterprise. And this is a loss which falls on a speci¬ 
ally poor, hardworking class of people. 

There can be no doubt that our silk needs protection against foreign silk 
and more specially against rayon. This is not the place for discussion of the 
subject; it may suffice to say that the Board of Agriculture recorded it as 
their considered opinion that -. — 

“ In view of the growing menace to the silk industry from the competition 
of foreign silks and silk goods on the one side, and of artificial silk and artifi¬ 
cial silk goods on the other, it is essential that strong measuros should be 
taken for the protection of the industry.” 

Apart from this, it is equally essential that Mysore should produce cocoons 
at less cost by employing better seed and iiwproved methods, produce better 
silks by employing more efficient and up-to-date machinery, and standardise 
production by adapting it carefully to markets. All this is necessary not only 
for improvement but for survival. A Silk Association with ramifications reach¬ 
ing out iuto taluks and centres of production, and a State Conditioning House 
seem absolutely essential to safety. 
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Oral Evidence. 


9023. The Chairman : Mr. Rama Rao, you are Superintendent of Sericul¬ 
ture in the State of Mysore?—Yes. 

9024. You have provided the Commission with a very interesting memo- 
-randum on the work done in the Department of Sericulture in Mysore. It 
is very complete, but there are a few questions which I should like to ask 
you, *The first deals with co-operation. Have you had a long experience 
of the co-operative movement in Mysore State?—Yes. 

9025. Are you a believer in co-operation in connection with sericulture? 
—I am a sincere believer in it. 1 think co-operation offers the only solution 
to most of our difficulties. 

9026. On the credit side, does sericulture call for any capital on the 
part of the cultivator?—Practically no capital. 

9027. So that, these co-operative societies have not dealt with credit 
to a great extent?—Not to any great extent. Sericulture is not a capitalist 
industry, that is what I mean when I say that sericulture calls for no 
capital; but the sericulturist is frequently in need of small sums of money, 
and that is where a co-operative society can come to his assistance. 

9028. Would you let the Commission have some amplification of the state¬ 
ment on co-operation which begins on page 8 of the memorandum P Can 
you tell us the scope of these societies? What exactly they do for the seri¬ 
culturist?—They practically help the sericulturist in every stage of his 
operations. They purchase seed for him; they find mulberry cuttings for 
him, because ho has to plant mulberry before he does anything else; they 
find disoase-free seed for him; they find technical guidance for him; they 
help him to market his produce; they lend him small sums of money when 
he is in need of such help, and if he wants to reel his cocoons they help 
him to do so. 

9029. So that their credit work is really confined to tho supply of seed 
and appliunces on a credit basis, with an occasional advance of money if 
the sericulturist is in immediate difficulty?—That is so. It is essentially a 
■short-term credit. The money is never lent out for longer than three 
months; the usual period is 45 days; but supposing that through no fault 
■of his own the borrower is unable to repay the money within that term, they 
grant him one extension. The longest term for which money is left with 
any borrower is three months. 

■9030. Normally for only one crop?—That is the position, but if the crop 
is lost through no fault of the borrower, he gets time until.the next crop is 


ready. 

9031. I want you to give the Commission, if you will, a picture of how 
you go about establishing a co-operative organisation in a village which is 
taking up sericulture for the first time. Where do you get your expert ad¬ 
vice from?—It is very difficult to get a village to take up sericulture for tlie 
first time. A co-operative society can only be started in a village where 
sericulture has been established for sometime. You must have a sufficient 
number of people practising the industry, and even then there is difficulty 
in starting a co-operative society. Though sericulturists are-used to practi¬ 
cal co-operation, the name sometimes calls up to them associations of co-opera¬ 
tive societies that have failed, and that kind of thing. We have to convince 
them that they have been oo-operating with one another, without knowing it, 
that they have got common aims which can best be met by common action; 
and then we have to get together a number of people who can work together 
and start a co-operative society. It is very difficult to start a co-operative 
society and I would not start one in a village where sericulture is new. 
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9032. I am concerned to discover from you, if I can, who it is that pro¬ 
vides the technical advice, which is one of the services, according to this 
memorandum, which the co-operative society renders to its members?—The 
Sericulture Department provides it. A Serioulture Society is started by the 
Sericulture Department, in consultation with the Department of Co-opera¬ 
tion, and the technical advice is furnished by the Sericulture Department 
to start with. But the sericulture co-operative society is also requested to 
depute some intelligent member to undergo training in the nearest Govern¬ 
ment farm. 

9033. What is the system of management of these societies?— The finan¬ 
cial side of the management is done by the Registrar of Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties, that is, the officer in charge of the Co-operative Department, and the 
technical operations are supervised by the Sericulture Department. 

9034. So that members of the society do not manage the society?—It is 
the guidance that I am speaking about. All that the members can do they 
are encouraged to do, but there is a good deal that they cannot do in the 
present state of things, and there we come to their assistance and do that 
for them. * 

9035. How old is the oldest successful society that is working at the 

moment?—It is about 18 months old. ' 

9030. Do you look forward to the day when these societies will be able to 
provide themselves with efficient management and also provide themselves 
with technical advice ? I am confident they will be able to do it after some 
experience is gained, but it takes time; I think it will take live years. 

9037. Would you care to give the Commission the total figure in your 
budget on account of sericulture?—I can give the figure approximately; we 
spend altogether about Rs. 85,000 on the average and we get back some of it 
in the way of returns. 

9038. How much do you get back?—About Rs. 10,000. 

9039. So that you have a net average expenditure of about Rs. 75,000?— 
Yes; the figures are approximate. 

9040. What is the total population interested in sericulture?—200,000 
families. 

9041. Dr. Eyder: In these two memoranda at one place you say 200,000 
families and in another you say 200,000 people. Which is correct?—The 
second memoraudumt is not mine. 

9042. Which ono is yours?—The big one. 

9043. The Chairman: And that is the correct one, is it?—Yes, 

9044. Dr, Eyder: What proportion of your population would those 
200,000 families comprise f—It would be about one-eighth of our total popula¬ 
tion. 

9045. The Chairman: Can you estimate the total value of the industry 
to the people themselves?—Yes, I would estimate it at over a crore of 
rupees, and that is a conservative estimate. 

9040. Have you considered the possibility of the extension of this indus¬ 
try to areas in British India not at present engaged in sericulture?—No. 

9047. Do you know the conditions of the industry in British India?—I 
know of the conditions in some parts of British India; I have seen some¬ 
thing of the industry in Bengal, but not much. I know rather more about 
the industry in Kollegal in the Coimbatore district; that is practically a 
continuation of our sericultural area. 

* Appendix I. 

t Not printed. A memorandum on the Silk Industry of Mysore by Mr. 
F. L. Silva of the Bangalore Silk Filature. (Government Press Bangalore 
1926.) ’ 
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9048. Does the Bengal sericulturist use the same worm?—It is not the 
same worm. The usual worm reared in Bengal is smaller than the Mysore 
one; it spins a smaller, flimsier yellow cocoon; ours is light green; the 
Bengal one is called Nistri, 

9049. Is the food-supply of the Mysore worm confined entirely to the 
mulberry P—Entirely. 

9050. Is the mulberry crop liable to failure for any particular reasons P— 
There are a few minor pests, but there has not been any- serious one, so 
far as I am aware. Generally, the difficulties experienced in mulberry culti¬ 
vation are found to be connected with the water-logging of the soil or other 
causes. 

9051. Mr, Calvert: Is it hush mulberry or tree mulberry that you culti¬ 
vate in Mysore?—The distinction is merely cultural; there are mulberry 
trees also in Mysore, but our usual method of cultivation is bush, and even 
in bush mulberry there are two or three varieties of cultivation practise!; 
the method adopted in each case depends on the amount of irrigation avail¬ 
able. 

9052. The Chairman: How long does a mulberry plantation, once plant¬ 
ed, last.?- -The plantation is renewed once in 20 years. There is no need to 
do it, I think, with proper cultural methods, but we have no experience. 

9053. Does the mulberry plantation represent an important capital from 
the sericulturist’s angle?—Certainly; it takes about (Rs. 100 to establish 
one acre of bush mulberry. It is not invested all at one time, but when 
mulberry has been established on about an acre of land, it represents about 
Rs. 100 of capital. 

9054. Is the credit to carry the sericulturist over the earlier periods of 
his planting provided by the co-operative societies?—There are not enough 
co-operative societies to provide money to any appreciable extent. 

9055. Do you aim at that?—No, I do not. I think that the sericultural 
co-operative societies had better confine themselves to short-term credit for 
the periodical operations connected with the silk-worm rearing industry. 

9056. Credit in connection with mulberry would require long-term cre¬ 
dit ?—Yea. 

9057. In your viow, is the competition of artificial silk with natural silk 
increasing?—I have made enquiries which tend to show that the competi¬ 
tion of artificial silk is being felt, and it is bound to increase, but I think 
it is only a temporary phase. 

9058. On what do you base that viewp—On the fact that artificial silk 
can never for any length of time compete with real silk, because it.has cer¬ 
tain points of natural inferiority which cannot be overcome. Foe instance, 
it has got a lustre, which makes it easy to detect that it is not the real 
article but only an imitation; for another thing, it has not got the necessary 
tensile strength especially when moist, and it does not take certain dyes as 
well as natural silk does. 

9059. The tensile strength of the artificial silk and the durability of the 
finished artificial fabric have improved a great deal of recent years, have 
they not?—They have improved a good deal, but they can never come up to 
that of real silk unless, probably a higher class of raw material is used than 
is employed at present, and that would raise the cost. The most important 
point in favour of artificial silk is that it satisfies certain tasteB and that 
it is cheaper than silk, I would add there is a distinctive demand for 
natural silk which artificial silk can never supply. Artificial silk has cer¬ 
tain points of inferiority which cannot be removed without raising the cost 
of production so much that the advantage of cheapness would disappear. 

9060. How about the relative price of the fabrics in India to-day? Is 
there a wide gap in price between the real and the artificial? The gap is 
very wide; I am speaking of the fabrics which, our women wear j a good si 
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fabric would cost Es. 70 for a piece of 9 yards, whereas a fairly colourable 
imitation of a similar size would cost about Es. 15. 

9061. That is a very marked difference?—Yes, a very marked difference. 

9062. Have you hopes of reducing the cost of production of the real silk? 
—I have. 

9063. Do you think it might be possible to reduce it to an important 
extentP—I think so; I am hopeful that with better organisation, the im¬ 
provement of our seed supply, and the improvement of our reeling, we might 
be able to reduce it by about 30 per cent. 

9064. As much as thatP—Yes; as much as that. 

9065. That means reducing the mortality of the worm considerably; does 
it not?—Yes, and also increasing the silk content of the cocoons spun by 
the worm. 

9066. Do the epidemic diseases, which do so much damage to the worm, 
come in cycles P—I have not noticed any periodicity about the occurrence of 
these epidemics but they are most severe .when, for want of rain or other 
reasons, the supply of silk-worm food is scanty or of poor quality. 

9067. Is it your view that your knowledge now enables you to keep in 
check the known diseases of the silk-worm P—It certainly does. 

9068. I suppose that the business of sericulture is a traditon of long 
standing in certain communities in the State. Is it very difficult to persuade 
districts which have not been accustomed to the practice of sericulture to. 
take it upP—I have noticed this about the extension of sericulture, that it 
generally extends by overflow; there is an area where sericulture is establish¬ 
ed and it spreads from that area. 

9069. From village to village?—Yes, from village to village. You cannot 
easily plant a sericulture colony in a place where sericulture has not been 
carried on before; it is very difficult. Sericulture is slowly extending in 
Mysore, and it is extending from old areas to new ones. We made some- 
efforts to introduce sericulture in places whero conditions seemed suitable 
but where it had not been practised before; we are interesting people, but we 
do not succeed in making them take up the industry. 

9070. You have never had a successful effort of that sortp—I would not 
say never; but it is very difficult work; we feel we had better devote our 
efforts to some more useful lines. 

9071. Can you think of a case where you have introduced sericulture with- 
success in a new area?—Yes; Chitaldrug, 

9072. That is the only case?—Yes. 

9073. How do you go about establishing these new communities P—-T 
generally satisfy myself by experiment that the conditions there are suit¬ 
able, I plant a small area with mulberry, and send down a man there with 
silk-worm seed; after he had reared them there through all the seasons of 
the year and I am satisfied with the results, I interest some influential local 
man to take up the industry. I tell him he cannot expect to got very rich 
himself immediately, but that he will be serving the community by showing 
them a way to Borne lucrative profession. Then, I help him; I give him the 
services of a trained operative from my department who works there a 
couple of seasons; and then the industry slowly spreads. I find in the begin¬ 
ning that I have to buy the rearer’s cocoons; he does not know what to do 
with them. Generally I place him in touch with markets, I find a market 
for his silk, but later on he is able to do all this for himself, and then the 
business requires no more attention from me than only to see that the man. 
gets good seed from time to time. 

9074. Are you constantly training assistants who, in their turn, will be 
capable of going out and demonstratingP—Yes; I have been doing it. 
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9075. And I suppose you find it is very important that you should not 
advocate the taking up of sericulture in areas where it is not likely to be- 
successful; you have to be very careful not to have a failure?—Yes, 

9076. You experiment through one season before you make up your mind 
to recommend it?—I have sometimes experimented through more seasons 
than that; but one season is the minimum. 

9077. In villages which have taken up sericulture on an important scale, 
how does the industry fit in with the normal business of the farmer?—It 
does not interfere with it at all; it only employs the spare resources of 
the farmer’s home; that is to say, the time that would otherwise go to 
waste, the time during which the people would otherwise be idle. 

9078. In your view it is an ideal spare-time occupation for cultivators- 
in this country?—-Yes. 

9079. Can you say in your experience that the taking up of sericulture 
has not had a bad effect on the ordinary cultivation of the cultivator's? 
farm?—Emphatically that has been my experience. Far from having a bad 
effect, it has improved the general cultivation also by placing the cultivator 
in possession of funds which otherwise he would not have commanded. 

9080. And going about the country, do you think you notice that sericuU 
tural areas are better cultivated areas? Do you go so far as that?—Yea; 
tho sericultural areas are generally more densely populated; they are better 
cultivated. I would not claim for sericulture the entire credit for the better 
cultivation; it might be because the land is more fertile and there are more 1 
people to work it; but I have found as a rule that sericultural areas are 
very well cultivated, 

9081. On what sort of scale does the small cultivator proceed P What 
area of ground do you recommend him to plant with mulberry P—That would 
depend upon how many working people he has got at home, for that practi-. 
cally sets the limit to the extent to which an ordinary household can prac¬ 
tise sericulture. 

9082. What would an ordinary household consist of?—A husband, a wife, 
a grown-np son and two little children; such a household can manage about 
half an acre of mulberry. 

9083. What would that half acre give them in terms of silk and value?— 
If it was good dry land, unirrigated land, what we call koshki in Mysore, 
it would give him Its. 100 net profit. 

9084. Sir Thomas Middleton: From which the cost of family labour, would 
be deducted?—It would, for purposes of accountancy, but it costs him no¬ 
thing because otherwise it would go to waste. 

9085. The Chairman: It is a spare-time occupation, so that although for 
purposes of accountancy you would deduct the value of the labour, in fact 
it is a net gain?—It is a net gain. 

9086. The Baja of Parlakimedi: What are the factors you take into con¬ 
sideration before introducing sericulture in a village?—I would see whether 
there was spare labour in the village; whether there was any subsidiary occu¬ 
pation which had already established itself there; I would take care that 
I do not disturb any occupations which have already been found suitable to 
the locality, and I would satisfy myself about the climatic conditions. 

9087. So, you generally choose big villages densely populated P—It is not* 
the population of the village I consider so much as the population of the 
locality. 

9088. Do you have Taluk Development Associations under the Mysore* 
Government? I see they are doing very useful work in other parts of India? 
—The local bodies have been doing very useful work in Mysore, and we re¬ 
ceive a good deal of help from them. We have got the District Boards; wa 
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■used to have Taluk Boards formerly, but now we have village panchayats, 
■the Taluk Boards having been abolished. The local bodies help us. 

9089. Do they look into the question of providing agriculturists with home 
industries ?—Yes; that is a very important item of work with them; the 
District Boards take a great deal of interest in that. 

9090. Do they consult you constantly?—Yes; we are generally invited to 
■attend their meetings and we are generally co-opted to the sub-committees 
which deal with economic questions. 

9091. Whom do you hold responsible for seed distribution?—Ourselves. 

9092. The department itself?—Yes. 

9093. fou do not entrust it to any village organisation?—-Where co¬ 
operative societies exist, there are about eleven of them in existence now, 
we hand over the distribution of seed to them; otherwise our' farms, of 
which there are a number distributed over the sericulture areas, are utilised 
as seed depots. The farm officers go among the farmers, book indents for 
seed and send us a consolidated indent. 

9094. Mr. Calvert: Who goes to the villages ?—The people who manage 
our farms. There are a number of farms distributed over the State, and 
have got men in charge of them. 

9095. Men in charge of the Government farms P—Yes. 

9096. The Ttaja of Parlahimedi: What are the well-known subsidiary in¬ 
dustries of the agriculturists in addition to this?—Rope-making, mat-weav¬ 
ing, carpentry, and in some places cattle-breeding. 

9097. Of course sericulture does not interfere with any of these?—No. 

9098. In dry land, what is the richest crop you can" grow in these parts P 
—Mulberry. 

9099. Do you not have ground-nut?—We do have ground-nut. 

9100. Compared with sericulture, considering the expenditure and trouble 
which one has to undertake, how does it stand in yield?—It is nowhere near 
sericulture. 

9101. Can you give a rough idea of the difference of percentage between 
■the two?—I can give you very accurate figures about sericulture, but my 
impression about ground-nut cultivation may not be so accurate. The re- 
-turn from sericulture is about Rs. 200 an acre on dry land, provided 
■the land is suitable; here ground-nut is .not grown on dry land 
• of the same quality as that on which mulberry is grown; I think the return 
ifroin ground-nut is somewhere between Rs. 30 and Rs. 46 an acre. 

9102. Does your department co-operate with the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment?—My department is under the general control of the Director of Agri- 
multure, and in regard to scientific work I get a good deal of co-operation 
tfrom the Agricultural Department. 

9103. You work in harmony with that department; you consult each 
-other ?—Absolutely. 

9104. Sir Henry Lawrence: Are you still Secretary of the Agricultural 
•Committee ?—No. 

9105. You were so?—I was so for two years. 

9106. The. Baja of Parlahimedi: Why do you not try castor as one of the 
c-rop useful for the worms to feed upon?—Mulberry silk-worms do not eat 
•castor leaves. 

9107. There is a variety in Bengal which does so?—Yes, the Eri. 

9108. Do they not do well in this climate?—They do well but they are not 
as good value for the work done in rearing as the worms that feed on mul¬ 
berry. They are not generally reared where mulberry silk worms can be 
reared. 

9109. Even if you take away the leaves of castor the plant still bears 
fruit, so that the agriculturist will be getting a castor crop and he will be 
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_ _.„ed by sericulture also. So, I think it is a thing which ought to b« 

thought of. You have not considered that point?—I have certainly con¬ 
sidered it. I have viewed it from this point of view; the limiting factor, 
as I have said, is the amount of spare labour available in the home, so that 
industry is the most suitable for the home which furnishes the best return 
for the labour; the rearing of the mulberry silk-worm is more profitable 
than the rearing of the Eri silk-worm. I tried Eri silk-worms when I was 
a revenue officer. 

9110. You have actually experimented upon themP—Yes. 

9111. Sir James MacKenna: Do you suffer a good deal from pebrine 
disease of silk-worms in Mysore?—Yes, we do suffer a good deal. 

9112. Are you aware of the work done on that subject by Mr. Hutchinson 
at Pusa?—Yes. 

9113. Did you consult him on the matter?—He had been invited by the 
Mysore Government at my instance. 

9114. You are very optimistic about the possibility of artificial silk de¬ 
clining and natural silk again taking its place. Do you really believe that? 
—I did not put it in such general terms, or if I did, I did not express myself 
correctly. I did not say that artificial silk would decline; I said that arti¬ 
ficial silk would cease to compete with natural silk, that is, natural silk 
would rise to a plane where it would avoid direct conflict with artificial silk; 
that is what X meant. Just now, the competition of artificial silk makes 
natural silk decline.. I said this was a temporary phase of things. 

9115. You think things will balance later on P—Yes; when the quality of 
our natural silk improves, artificial silk will not be able to compote. 

9116. And the price comes down?—Yes, that would help. 

9117. Prof. Gangulee: Do you know of any tract in Mysore where ordin¬ 
ary cultivation has been replaced by mulberry?—In every sericultural dis¬ 
trict there is a tract where silk-worm rearing has become the chief occupa¬ 
tion and not merely a subsidiary occupation. 

9118. There is that tendency?—It is not a general tendency; it depends 
on certain well-marked local conditions; if those conditions exist this thing 
happens; it begins as a tendency and finally it becomes an established fact, 
but it depends on the existence of certain conditions. 

9119. Instead of growing a foodcrop, he would grow mulberry P—Yes, if 
the soil is more suitable for mulberry than for foodcrops. 

9120. Is there not a great possibility of the expansion of the industry 
in Mysore?—I think so. 

9121. Why do you not start sericulture in your Malnad tract?—Because 
there is not enough population there. 

9122. Scarcity of population?—Yes; and I think in certain parts of the 
area the air is too moist. 

9123. Bo that the pressure of the population on the land is a factor?— 
Yes, a very important factor; I would say probably the most important 
factor, after natural conditions. 

9124. Dr. Hyder: Is not your Malnad tract devoted to other crops such 
as coffee and other more valuable crops? Is there enough land for mulberry 
cultivation?—There is enough land available for mulberry cultivation if the 
people want to take it up, for they have large areas of waste land. 

9125. The Baja of Parlakimedi: Where you encourage sericulture in a 
village, do you see that that village reserves a certain area of land to grow 
their foodcrops?—I do not need to see it, for the ryot does it for himself. I 
tell him that sericulture is a good thing in the locality, and then I leave it 
to his good sense to see in what area he can afford to put in mulberry. We 
cannot interfere to any great extent with the operation of economic laws; 
he consults his own convenience; we merely tell him what is good. 
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9126. In course of time, there will be that trouble of meeting the demand 
for toodcrops?—It is possible to make too much of that difficulty. It is not 
as though we were in an isolated condition which compelled ub to produce 
all our requirements ourselves. So long as we have the means to purchase 
foodstuffs we can always get them. The main thing is to produce the most 
valuable thing we can. 

9127. You would depend upon importing?-—Not importing from foreign 
countries; in India there are always places where foodstuffs can be had from, 

9128. Importing from other parts of India?—Yes. 

9129. Prof. Gangulee: Ten years ago this industry was declining?—Yes. 

9180. You say in this memorandum that one of the reasons was the de¬ 
terioration of silk-worm P—Yes. 

0131. And you imported Japanese silk-worms, did you not?—Yes. 

9182. Then you go on to say that this Japanese race of silk-worms was 
finally replaced by the indigenous race?—Yes. 

9133. You now depend solely upon your indigenous races. Is that so?— 
Yes; of course we are conducting experiments to see whether it is possible 
to improve by cross-breeding, and we are also conducting experiments with 
pure foreign racas. 

9134. Have you tried any other races except the Japanese? Have you 
tried the French breed?—I have tried French seed; I have tried both French 
seed got from France and French seed got from Kashmir; I have tried Italian 
seed, Japanese seed, Chinese seed; I have also tried tho Madagascar race 
and the Nistri breed. 

9135. What is the result of those experiments?—The silk-worms throve 
and I got cdfcoons; but I did not see any reason why any of these should dis¬ 
place the Mysore race. 

9136. You say, “ It is not possible to shorten tho rearing period or to 
secure a more profitable ratio between the yield of silk and the consumption 
of mulberry leaves ”, and yet you maintain that the hybrid breeds would not 
be profitable?—For opo thing, the chances of successfully rearing a brood 
of Mysore worms are infinitely greater than of successfully rearing foreign 
silk-worms here; it is easier to rear the former, and the incidence of disease 
is very much less; and for another thing, the multivoltine race has this ad¬ 
vantage that it offers occupation to tho workers all the year round, and there 
is no other silk-worm which is anywhere near as good as the Mysore face 
-which offers the same advantage. That is a very important consideration 
with us. 

9137. You have already referred to the fact that you have been greatly 
benefited by the research work done by Lefroy, and Hutchinson and other 
-workers in British India ?—-It has increased our store of knowledge certainly. 

9138. For your investigation did you seek assistance from them in any 
wa y?—g 0 f a r as their researches related to conditions in Mysore, I asked 
-them to advise me about the organisation of my grainages; I consulted Mr, 
Hutchinson in this matter. 

9139. Did you ask him to test the purity of seed?—No; but we asked 
'him to test the adequacy of our grainage technique; I wanted to see if other 
methods could be introduced for the purpose. He expressed the opinion 
that it was difficult to apply the Pasteur system of examination for pebrine 
to the case of multivoltine silk-worms; we are mainly concerned with multi¬ 
voltine. When I read what he said I naturally grew very much concerned; 
so I requested him to come here and look at our grainages and see whether 
we were doing the work properly. I took him round, and he was satisfied 
with the technique. 

9140. So the technique that you developed in Mysore was independent of 
any diaect assistance from the researches of Mr. Hutchinson?—Yes, we had 
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a grainage technique independently of Mr. Hutchinson. He was satisfied 
with our technique in Mysore, and then he advised me to try a technique 
which he recommended, I tried that for sometime, and I found that it 
was not superior to the technique that we were already working, so far as 
practical results were concerned. 

9141. You have a research staff hereP—Yes, I have. 

9142. With regard to sericultural education, you say that you have in¬ 
troduced this subject in selected middle schools in the State?—Yes, 

9143. Is it compulsory P—No, it is an optional subject. 

9144. Does it fit in well in the curriculum?—Yes. They have two other 
optional subjects; this makes a third; I have selected middle schools which 
are in the heart of the sericultural area, and this option benefits the children 
of parents who are practising sericulture. 

9145. In middle schools?—Yes. 

9146. Who teaches this subject of sericulture?—The teachers are nominat¬ 
ed by me. 

9147. Does this department work in consultation with the Education 
Department?—Yes. The scheme has been worked out‘in consultation with 
the Inspector-General of Education; I select the teachers _and send up their 
names to the Inspector-General of Education, and he appoints them. Their 
technical work is supervised by me; they are treated for administrative pur¬ 
poses as part of the school staff. 

9148. Could you give us an idea of the salary these sericulture teachers 
get?—Rs, 25 per month and, I might add, they deserve very much more. 

9149. The Baja of Parlakimedi: They do not get any sort of allowance 
for taking up this duty? Does Government, in order to encourage the 
teaching of sericulture in schools, give any allowance to such teachers?— 
They are not being given any allowance so far; the experiment itself is new; 
Government dre watching the results, I believe. 

9150. Have you recommended the granting of such an allowance, or is it 
under your consideration?—This experiment is financed by the District 
Boards, and I am satisfied that they have given as big a salary as they can 
afford. The District Boards themselves have so many calls upon their purse. 

9151. Mr. Calvert: In this printed note you have used to expressions, 
one of sericulture “supporting” families:—and another of sericul¬ 
ture being a “ subsidiary industry To what extent is it subsi¬ 
diary and to what extent is it a sole support?—I could not give 
you the proportion; but in the vicinity of large markets and in areas Where 
conditions are specially suitable to serioulture, it is the sole occupation; and 
I have enumerated in my not.e the conditions which favour that concentration 
of the industry as a sole occupation, I think in the Mysore district about 
a fourth of the silk produced is produced by people who practise the industry 
as a sole occupation. 

9152. And three-foufths is subsidiary?—Yes, in the Mysore district. 

9153. Are there any caste restrictions with regard to people who go in 
for cocoon rearing?—No. 

9154. Do all people take part in it?—Some communities have senti¬ 
mental objections and, in places where the industry has not penetrated, 
everybody has sentimental objections to some extent; but it is easy to over¬ 
estimate the influence of that prejudice, 

9155. Your better class Hindu cultivators will go in for silk-worm rear¬ 
ing ?—The disinclination does not proceed on any caste basis. There are 
some communities which have a religious horror of taking life, the Jains for 
instance. I have never tried to induce a Jain to take up sericulture because 
he cannot do it without losing caste. In other communities there is less 
difficulty. 
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9156. Now, these people who go in for sericulture as a subsidiary indus¬ 
try, are they tenants, small owners, medium owners, or big owners?—They 
are generally small holders of land either as owners or as tenants. 

9157. Do tenants actually go in for sericulture?—Yes. the tenants here 
are in very many cases kadim tenants; generally the largest number of ten¬ 
ants are to be found in inam villages, and they have got a right of occupancy 
of land. Of course it requires some fixity of tenure to induce a man to put 
money into the soil; a tenant-at-will is not likely to plant the land with 
mulberry. 

9158. The bigger owners do not gu in for sericulture?—No. 

9159. Are there any cases in which the bigger owners have grown mul¬ 
berry for hire to tenants?—There have been a few cases but not many. The 
bigger owners generally are absentee landlords. 

9160. I presume that the co-operative societies you have now, elect their 
own Chairmen and the committees?—Yes; they do. 

9161. Their organisation is based on self-help?—Yes. 

9162. The technical advice comes from outside?—Yes. 

9163. Is the supervision of these societies done by yourself or by your 
staff?—By me and by my staff. I have got a man specially on this work, 

9164. They are trained entomologists ?—They are trained soriculturists; 
they have some knowledge of entomology, but they have specialised in seri¬ 
culture. 

9166. They know all about the silk-worm?—Yes. 

9166. You are more or less under the Director of Agriculture?—Yes. 

9167. But is there a separate Entomologist apart from yourself ?-Yes, 
there is an Entomologist attached - to the Department. 

9168. For general work?—Yes. 

9169. You are not under him?—No. 

9170. Do the people who rear the worms do the reeling themselves?— 
Generally reeling is done by a different class of people. 

9171. Do the co-operative societies so far extend only to the rearers, or 
are the reelefis also in co-operative societies?—The rearers only, because 
the problem there is simpler. 

9172. Is the reeling done at home or in factories ?—It is sometimes done 
in the home; it is sometimes done also in what you may call a factory; there 
are a number of charka* set up in an open yard under the supervision of 
one man. 

9173. Are the workers men or women?—They are generally men, but I 
have seen women doing the reeling also. 

9174. Throughout the sericultural operation, the work is done chiefly by 
men and not by women?—I thought you referred to reeling, and I said by 
men generally. The rearing work is done by women and the feeling work 
mostly by men. 

9175. Do the co-operative societies sell the cocoons?—They do. 

9176. Do they do it by auction or what system?—Well, not exactly by 
auction. These co-operative societies at the time they distribute the seed 
to the members find out from the members whether they are going to sell the 
cocoons by themselves or whether they expect any as> istance from the socie¬ 
ties in the sale of the cocoons. Supposing the member wants the society’s 
help, the society makes an estimate of the quantity of cocoons they have to 
find sale for, and they make a contract with the reelers; and as ( soon as the 
cocoons are ready they are made over to the reeler, who pays the market 
price for them. 

9177. Do you find any difficulty in finding a sale for the cocoons?—Not re¬ 
cently. 
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9178. Do the rearers get good prices compared with the Calcutta market? 
—I do not know about the Calcutta market for cocoons. 

9179. Are the rates obtained on a fair level with the Calcutta price?—1 
think we get a better price here. 

9180. Professor Gangulee : You do not compete with Calcutta?—No. W* 
not compete with Calcutta, but the prices of our silk are higher than the 
prices of Malda silk. 

9181. Mr. Calvert: You do not find a ring of purchasers boycotting youP 
—We have never had that difficulty. 

9182. You are lucky. Then, there is no organisation linking up the rear¬ 
ers, the reelers and the weavers ?—Only Government have such an organisa¬ 
tion. 

9183. You deal with the rearers?—With the rearers and the reelers. 

9184. Weavers are quite separate?—Yes. 

9185. Are they co-operatively organised?—There are a few weavers’ co¬ 
operative societies. 

9186. You mean silk weavers?—There is no exclusive class of silk weav¬ 
ers. Silk weaving is done by ordinary weavers, and there are a few weavers’ 
co-operative societies; but my knowledge of the subject is not intimate 
enough to furnish accurate information. 

9187. You cannot say whether there is any difficulty in disposing or the 
silk goods?—Woven fabrics you mean? 

9188. Yes, the actual silk goods as woven?—I do not think then- is. 

9189. Is there any special tax on sericulture?—No. 

9190. Is your department still dependent on trained men from Japan?— 

No. 

9191. They have gone?—Yes. 

9192. To what extent does the State aid the sericultural industry?—I 
have told you what the department is doing for sericulture. We furnish 
seed from our grainages. 

9193. Nothing further than that?—We finance them; we administer the 
sericulture loans sanctioned by Government and we help them to find a market 
for their cocoons if they want that kind of help. 

'9194. You find no difficulty at all in finding a market for your cocoons?— 
There is no difficulty. Generally these cocoons are bespoken bofore they are 
harvested. When the worms promise well the reelers have a look at the 
village rearings and they make bargains in advance of the harvest. 

9195. Reeling is a whole-time occupation P^Reeling in some villages is; 
in some villages they get a reeler from outside if they find that the price 
offered by the usual reeler is not good. The reelers generally go to the 
villagers and buy the cocoons, and it is a whole-time occupation with them. 

9196. Mr. Kamat: For the success of sericulture certain climatic condi¬ 
tions aro an important factor; is not that so?—They are. 

9197. And next, after the climatic conditions, a certain amount of tradi¬ 
tion in the matter of rearing of worms is also a very important limiting fac¬ 
tor?—I would not call it a limiting factor; I would say it would help seri¬ 
culture very much if there were a traditional sericulture in the particular 
place, but that tradition must be one of success and not of failure; if it was 
a failure it would operate in the opposite direction. 

9198. You said before starting co-operative societies in a new area you 
would be anxious to see that there was this sort of tradition in the area; is 
not that the caseP—Yes; before starting co-operative societies I would see 
that there was sericulture existing in the area. 

9199. Bearing these important factors in mind, would it be easy in your 
opinion to introduce sericulture in certain parts of British India with which 
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you are conversant, as a spare-time occupation?—I do not know enough 
about the conditions in British India, and I think it would be rash on my 
part to make any statement, 

9200. Was the Mysore State approached by any of the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments of British India through their Directors of Agriculture, for assist¬ 
ance, say, for instance, for trained men to introduce this as a secondary 
occupation in British India?—Yes; the United Provinces Government ap¬ 
proached the Mysore Government on the subject. 

9201. Other Local Governments have not approached you yet, such as the 

Bombay Government or the Central Provinces Government?—No. I do not 
think that either the Bombay Government or the Central Provinces Gov¬ 
ernment have approached us. I know we have done some work in this 
direction for the Madras Government, and the request of the United Pro¬ 
vinces Government for assistance is under correspondence with that Govern¬ 
ment. j 1 

9202. The United Provinces Government is the only Government which 
has made an attempt so far to your knowledge?—I believe so, to my know¬ 
ledge. 

9203. Supposing an attempt were made, do you think it would be worth 
while to send out trained men to British India, and make a beginning by 
introducing sericulture there?—I think so. If all itKe conditions that I 
specify in my note existed in any part of British India, with suitability of 
climate, it would certainly be worth the while of British Indian Govern¬ 
ments to see whether sericulture could be introduced there. 

9204. You think it would be a feasible proposition for Local Governments 
in British India to approach the Mysore State for trained men for the in¬ 
troduction of this?—I do not know if the State has any trained men to 
spare, because our industry is growing and we have not enough workers as 
it is; but if we were given time I think we could train men. If the need of 
any British Indian Government was urgent enough we could lend the services 
of a man for a short period. 

9205. But supposing you can spare the trained men, do you think it is 
feasible to make sericulture a spare-time occupation in British India?—I 
do not know enough about the conditions there. If the conditions were 
suitable the attempt would be worth making. 

9206. Sir Henry Lawrence: In your note you say, “ Large sections or 
communities have religious or sentimental objections to ono or more stages 
of the industry”?—Yes. 

9207. You have told us the Jains have such obje'ction. What other large 
communities do you refer to?—Brahmins. 

9208. Sir James MacKenna; Buddhists?—We have not a large Buddhist 

population. s 

9209. Sir Henry Lawrence: Is there any opposition an the part of Jains 
or Brahmins to the extension of your work?—No. 

9210. They merely refuse to take it up by themselves P—They refuse to 
take it up by themselves, and amongst Brahmins I have found people who 
have no objection to the first stages of the operations, that is rearing of silk¬ 
worms. 

9211. They do not attempt to prevent other sections of the population 
from taking it up?—They do not. 

9212. You mentioned a resolution of the Board of Agriculture asking for 
protection. In what year was that resolution passed P—Last year. 

9213. How much protection, do you anticipate, would be necessary?— 
The measure of it would be this; there is now a duty on foreign silk of 15 per 
oent., ad-.valorem; that is not sufficient protection, for it enables the foreign 
producer to. Undersell us,-quality for quality, I would not say that the duty 
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should be prohibitive, for that would be starvi.-^, 

raw material. I would say it should be about enough to bring up the price 
of the imported material to the price of indigenous silk of similar quality. 

9214. Dr, Hyder: Are you referring to silk yarn or silk piecegoods?—I 
am speaking of silk yarn. 

9215. The duty on silk yarn is 15 per cent, while that on silk piecegoods 
is 80 per centP—Yes. 

9216. Sir Henry Lawrence: Do you ask for protection against both silk 
yarn and silk goods?—I am concerned mainly with silk yarn. I do not think 
that silk goods compete very seriously with the silk-weaving trade in India. 
Bat if it is considered necessary to raise the duty on silk goods also, corres¬ 
pondingly, I should have no objection. 

9217. It is rather a question of what is your proposal?—My proposal is 
that raw silk here should be protected against raw silk coming in from out- 
aide India. 

9218. Would you put on a duty of 100 per cent, or 200 per cent. P What 
is the amount that you have investigated and ascertained to be necessary P—I 
tTiinlr about 25 per cent, would be a proper rate. 

9219. You would raise it from 15 per cent to 25 per centP—Yes. 

9220. That would be sufficient protection for your industry?—I think so. 

9221. Have you worked it out?—Yes, I have. 

9222. Is the Mysore worm an indigenous worm?—It has become indigen¬ 
ous ; I believe it oame originally from China; there is a worm in China that 
is similar to the Mysore one. I got cocoons from Canton Which were very 
similar to the Mysore cocoon. 

9223. When did they come into Mysore? Hundreds of years agoP—About 
100 years ago, I should think. 

9224. Dr. Hyder: Was it not introduced by Hyder Ali and Tippoo 
Sultan?—That is the tradition, but I have recently had reason to doubt its 
correctness. 

9225. Is not the silk industry chiefly in the hands of Mahommedans 
here?—A very large number of Mahommedans practise it, but I would not 
say it was chiefly in the hands of Mahommedans. 

9226. Sir Henry Lawrence: You regard the Mysore silk-worm as the best 
in India ?—The best multivoltine worm in India. 

9227. I want to know whether it is considered better than the univoltine 
or polyvoltine?—It is the best worm in India. 

9228. Is it suitable for other tracts than Mysore?—Yes. 

9229. Is it suitable for the whole of India ?—I do not know; I know that 
gome very good crops have been taken with seed which I sent to the South 
of India, and which were reared under conditions very different from those 
which prevailed in Mysore; I know they have been tried in Bengal and reared 
very successfullyI do not know about other parts of India. 

9230. Where has it been tried P—In Bengal, Cochin and Travancore it does 
very well. 

9231. You do not know of any experiments that have been made with it 
in Bombay or the Central Provinces, or Upper India?—I do not know. 

9232. Do you know if any experiments have been made in Kashmir?—I 
know that experiments have not been made in Kashmir. 

9233. Dr. Hyder: Have you been supplying your seeds to Baluchistan?— 
No. 

9234. Sir Thomas Middleton: In the statement which you have put in you 
say that the increase in the output of silk in the last eight years has been 
about 50 per cent. Is this increase mainly due to an extension of area or 
mainly due to improved methods of cultivationP—It Is largely due to exten- 
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sion of area, but it is also partly due to better seed and better rearing 
methods. 

9335. In the same period the receipts from silk exported from Mysore 
have increased from 27 lakhs to 87 lakhs. What proportion of that increas¬ 
ed receipt is likely to have reached the producer of silk?—I have said that 
the rearer gets only a very small share of the profits of the silk industry. 

9236. You cannot give us any idea as to what percentage of the increase 
he is getting?—I have not worked it out. I could give you the figure if I 
had time. 

9237. You think it is going mainly to the weaver?—It is going to a 
number of persons who have not earned it, to the man who lends money to 
the rearer, to the man who reels the cocoon, to the sowcar who buys the 
silk from the small rearer, and a good deal of it goes to the broker. 

9238. Between 27 and 87 lakhs there is a good deal of money to be account¬ 
ed for, and one would hope that some of it, at least, reaches the producer?— 
Naturally, otherwise there would be no expansion of mulberry cultivation. 

9239. You have told us already that about one-fourth of the industry is a 
whole-time industry, and about three-fourths is part-time. What is your 
policy? Are you aiming at extending the part-time industry or the whole- 
time? Which would you like to see developed?—The part-time industry. 

9240. Bo you regard the whole-time industry as a somewhat risky oneP— 
Yes, there are risks, unless the conditions are absolutely favourable. I have 
said in my note that it is more susceptible to variations in conditions than 
the part-time industry. 

9241. In your memorandum I notice a statement new to us, that the 
students trained have invariably settled down on their own lands?—Yes. 

9242. That is your experience here?—Yes, that has been my experience. 
I, find it difficult to get recruits from among the trained people, because they 
prefer to do business on their own account. 

9243. That seems to indicate that silk culture is fairly profitable?—It is,, 
certainly. 

9244. At any rate, it pays better than Rs. 25 per month as a teacher j. 
is that the inference?—It very largely depends on the person. 

9245. The Chairman: You gave us an estimate of the net profit per acre 
of silk-worm rearing as a part-time occupation. Can you give us an equi¬ 
valent estimate of its net profit per acre as a whole-time industry?—More- 
capital comes into the business when it is a whole-time industry. The pro¬ 
fit depends upon whether the mulberry is grown as an irrigated crop or as a 
dry crop. I would put the figures at about one and a half times the return 
from sericulture practised as a part-time industry. 

9246. Is that deducting the value of the labour of the family carrying on 
the industry?—Yes; where it is practised as a whole-time occupation I would 
deduct all that in working out the net result. 

9247. The increase being due to the fact that it becomes a 12 months’ 
occupation instead of an occupation carried on during the slack seasons so- 
far as agriculture is concerned?—That is so; it becomes the sole occupation 
of the entire family, and the cultivator puts his other resources into it also. 

9248. How many crops does the part-time man produce?—There is no¬ 
difference in the number of crops; the only difference is in the volume. * 

9249. Mr. Calvert: Are the reelers separate from the rearers?—Yes. 

9250. Could you give us any indication of the amount of wages earned 
by a reeler?—There are two kinds of people employed in reeling; one is the- 
mam who actually feeds the threads, that is the reeler. There has also got 
to he a turner; the turner is paid about 3 annas per day; it is generally a. 

* See Appendix II. 
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boy, and I have also seen women employed in that work; it is not very strenu¬ 
ous work. The man who feeds the cocoons or the reeler, I mean, gets 8 to 
10 annas a day of 9 hours’ work. 

9251. Professor Gangulee: Most of the silk is exported from Mysore to 
British India, not overseas ?—Yes. 

9252. What percentage of it is consumed in the State itself?—About 30 
per cent., of the silk produced in the State is consumed in the State. 

9253. Is it converted into silk-cloth?—Yes. 

9254. And 60 per cent goes out?—It goes to South India, 

9255. Not to any other part?—Mostly to Southern India. 

9256. If the silk trade is a profitable one, you anticipate a time when 
this 60 per cent will also be consumed in the State?—I should not like the 
State to use all the bilk that it produces, for it is a poor State and silk is an 
article of luxury. I should like rich parts of India to buy our silk and send 
us the money, 

9257. Is it likely to develop as a factory industry?—Rearing, no; reeling, 
to a certain extent. 

9258. Reeling is done in Japan on a factory scale?—In Japan also a good 
•deal of reeling is done in cottages. 

9259. Silk-worm rearing is done in Japan in villages but reeling in fac¬ 
tories, and Japan is competing with the whole world?—That is so. 

9260. Do you find a tendency here for it to be put on a factory basis?—I 
see the tendency but as yet it is in its beginnings. We have evolved from 
the individual reeler with his single charka to 10 charkas working in the 
same place; of course, that requires a capitalist. Recently, wo have had a 
filature started. I think it will have a great influence on the improvement 
of reeling, but our main problem is to see that cottage reeling will flourish. 

9261. You stated in reply to Sir Henry Lawrence that some Brahmins had 

no objection to the rearing of silk-worms?—They have no objection to rear¬ 
ing. tl 

9262. Db they object to killing?—They do object to killing. 

9263. Sir Henry Lawrence: I do not quite understand that. What do 
the Brahmins object top—Stifling the cocoons and killing the worms. They 
■do not object to feeding them on mulberry leaves. 

9264. Professor Gangulee: And then selling them to somebody?—Yes. 

9265. Then the other people kill them?—Yes. 

9266. Sir Henry Lawrence: But do they not object to the rearing of the 
silk-worms when they know that the worms are destined to bo killed?—There 
are no very serious practical results from such objections, though they might 
possibly cause some qualms of conscience. 

9267. How many acres are usually devoted to this industry by the man 
who adopts it as a full-time occupation ?—-AH the land that he has got; gene¬ 
rally about 4 acres. 

9268. And on that land he gets one and a half times the profit of the man 
who carries it on as a part-time occupation?—Yes. 

9269. When carried on as a whole-time occupation it yields Rs, 300 an 
-acre ?—Yes. 

9270. So that he makes Rs, 1,200 from his 4 acres?—Yes. 

9271. As net profit?—As net profit. I am not deducting the cost of living 
from that. 

9272. That is not net profit?—It is not net profit; it is the profit of the 
business. Of course, that it what he keeps with himself; it does not include 
the cost of his household, and he also works at it. I have not included the 
■cost of his household, but I have included the cost of the labour he employs, 
the manure that he uses, the appliances, the seed and that kind of thing. 
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9273. Do you include the man’s own labour?—I have not included the 
labour of the family; it is the remuneration for the labour of the family 
in fact and the return from land combined. 

9274. Is your comparison on all fours? As I understandj in the part- 
time industry you have excluded these charges but in the whole-time industry 
you have included them; is that so ? I understood you to say that the part- 
time sericulturist makes Rs. 200 an acre?—In neither case did I include the 
cost of living of the family. 

9275. Dr. Ryder: There is no exemption from land revenue on such cropB 
as mulberry plantations?—No. 

9276. All these mulberry plantations have to fear the assessment?—They 
have to pay the assessment fixed for the land. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till 10 a.m. on Saturday, the ISth November, 

1926, at Coimbatore. 
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[Extracts from Mr. N. Hama liao’s letter, dated Mysore, the Hth 
December, 1926.] 

APPENDIX I. 

I give below the work done by the Managing Committees of Sericulture! 1 
Co-operative Societies (which are elected by the members), and the assistance 
rendered by Government Departments. 

Work done by the Society’s Work done by Government 

Committee. Departments. 


(i) They ascertain the requirements 
of members for seed, and send 
out agents for buying seed co- 
eooms to seed centres, often at 
some distance. 

(ii) They arrange for cellular ex¬ 
amination of moths, so as to 
obtain disease-free eggs, doing 
such preliminary work as pair¬ 
ing and segregation in cellules. 

(in) They hatch the eggs under the 
supervision of their most expert 
member and distribute young 
worms, after rearing through 
the first two stages. 

(iv) They receive loan applications, 
investigate the bond fides of 
the applicant, and grant loans. 

( v) They grant time for repayment 
when necessary. 

(in') They invite deposits, borrow 
money, and do such acts as may 
be necessary for providing 

i themselves with funds. "* 

(vii) They obtain for members the 
advice and guidance of the de¬ 
partment. 

(viii) They obtain for members mul¬ 
berry leaves, or worms, as may 
be necessary whenever members 
have not enough or more than 
enough leaves for their rear- 
ings. 

( ix ) They take the responsibility of 
marketing or reeling the cocoon 
crop of the members. 


(i) The Sericultural Department 
places them in touch with recog¬ 
nised seed cocoon rearers, and. 
help them to secure good bar¬ 
gains. 

(ii) The Sericultural Department' 
sends down a man with a micros¬ 
cope for examination. 


(Hi) The Sericultural Department' 
disinfectB the nursery. 


(tv) The Sericultural Department- 
deputes a man to watch the 
rearings of the members, and' 
give them advice. 

(c) The Co-operative Department- 
audits their accounts. 

(vi) The Co-operative Departmenfr 
Iends them money out of an 
allotment made by Government- 
for the purpose. 


It will be seen from the above that the Co-operative Societies manage 
their own affairs pretty completely, and that we do not spoil them with too 
much control. 
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The figures I gave regarding the profit from sericulture practised as a 
part-time industry, viz., Its. 200 per acre per annum on dry land and Rs. 300 
per acre per annum on irrigated land, are correct. 

My view is that the income from sericulture as a whole-time industry is 
about one and a half times as much as that from the part-time industry— 
which is to say, that it is about Rs. 300 per acre per annum on dry land, and 
about Rs. 450 per acre per annum on irrigated land. 

In arriving at the figures, I have deducted from the gross returns all items 
of money expenditure, such as cost of manure and seed, wages extra labour 
employed, and land revenue. I have not deducted the cost of the home- 
labour devoted to the industry. This, in the case of part-time sericulture, 
is labour most of which would otherwise go to waste for lack of employment; 
in the case of the whole-time industry, it is the whole of the labour of the 
family. 

In the latter case, the return not only includes the results of the labour 
which would otherwise go unemployed, but also the wages which the adult 
males would have earned if they had not taken up sericulture as a main 
industry. It is to be noted that the whole-time worker also spends more 
money on cultivation. 

I append a tabular statement (below) which I hope will be found to give 
clearly the details required by the Commission. 
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Saturday> November 13th, 1926. 
COIMBATORE. 


Present : 


The Marquess oe Linlithgow, D„L. ( Chairman ). 


13ir Henry Staveley Lawrence, 
K.C.S.I., I.C.S. 

"Sir Thomas Middleton, K.B.E. 
O.B. 

Rai Bahadur Sir Ganga Ram, Kt., 
C.I.E., M.V.O. 

Sir James MacKenna, Kt., C.I.E, 

I.C.S. 


Mr. H. Calvert, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Raja Sri Krishna Chandra Gaja- 
pati Narayana Deo of Parlaki- 
medi. 

Professor N. Gangclee. 

Dr. L. K. Hyder. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 


Dewan Bahadur T. Raghavayya Pantulu > 

Garo, C.S.I. / 

Rao Bahadur B. Munibwami Nayudd l ( Co-opted Members.) 
Garu. ) 

Mr, J. A. Madan, I.O.S. y 

Mr. F. W. H. Smith. j (Joint Secretaries.) 


TMhr. RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, M.A., C.I.E., Director o{ Agriculture. 

Madras. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1. Research (a) (?').—Research must always be very largely a 
provincial concern because it must deal with local problems. India is such 
a vast country and conditions differ so much in different parts of it that 
very few problems are genoral and very few agricultural practices can be 
applied to the whole of India. Even in the Madras Presidency itself the 
•conditions vary enormously. It is for this reason necessary for each 
iProvince to have its own research department to deal with its own special 
problems. A Central Research Institute like Pusa has only a limited value 
to Madras. The main crops in which we are interested are not grown at Pusa 
at all. It is only very general problems, such as those of the fundamentals 
of soil physics and chemistry, mycology, entomology, etc., which can be tackled 
at Pusa with benefit to the Provinces. 

2. In considering the question of research it is necessary to distinguish 
between what may be called fundamental research and applied research. 

3. Fundamental research should be the main concern of a Central Research 
Institute like that at Pusa, the application of the discoveries made there to 
local problems, which often requires additional research, must always be the 

tta3k of the Provincial Research Institutes. There are many problems which 
involve no new scientific principles, but rather the diagnosis of the local 
conditions. Once these have been analysed the application of the main prin¬ 
ciple is obvious. 

4. To illustrate what I mean, take the case of soil physics, a subject which 
has hardly been touched as yet in India. The Central Research Institute 

■should attack the problem along its broad lines while the Provincial Research 
Institutes should follow it up as related to their own soil types and climatic 
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conditions. To do this organised co-operation is needed both to plan out the 
general campaign and to keep the provincial research officers in touch with the 
discoveries made by the central research officers, and there should be frequent 
intercourse and discussions between the two groups of officers so that side-lines 
of local interest may be followed up. 

5. At present there is little or no organisation for this to be done. The 
same thing applies to all the big fundamental subjects of research whether, 
they be chemical, entomological, mycologieal, or bacteriological. To take 
another example, Dr. Hutchinson’s work on the effect of sulphur bacteria on 
making phosphates soluble in composts was a fundamental problem and is 
capable of infinite development jn the Provinces under different local condi¬ 
tions. Yet there is no organisation for following it up and Provincial Agri¬ 
cultural Departments have done so or not just as they pleased, and where they 
have done so, have not kept in sufficient touch with the Imperial Bacterio¬ 
logist to make the fullest possible use of his experience and advice on the one 
hand, or with other Provinces which may be working at the same problem. 

0. I am therefore in favour of both a Central Research Station and a 
Central Advisory Board to act as an advisory body to the Provinces and afford 
them help when necessary both with men and advice. 

7. It may be necessary for this Central Research Institute to earry out its 
investigations on fundamental problems, not at Pusa but in a Province. This 
has already been recognised since the Imperial Department have established 
their Sugar-breeding Station at Coimbatore, their Animal Nutrition Station 
at Bangalore, and their dairy schools at Bangalore and Wellington in this 
Presidency. The same idea is being followed by rhe Indian Central Cotton 
Committee who have decided to undertake research on the boll shedding of 
cotton. This is a fundamental problem in which all cotton-growing areas are 
interested, but the original work is to be done at Coimbatore by the Com¬ 
mittee’s research officers. 

8. What I should like to see is an organisation on the lines of the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee with funds at its disposal to study all crops. Such 
an advisory and controlling body on which .the Provinces, the firms, the land¬ 
holders, and in fact all those interested in agriculture should be represented, 
could do an immense amount of good and afford very valuable help to the 
Provinces. Provincial research could be strengthened and helped financially 
and supplied with research officers if need be, and big probloms tackled under 
the guidance of an advisory committee. At the same time the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee should not he disturbed and it should be left to deal with 
cotton, 

9. It is also very necessary to rouse the interest of all those who are 
connected with agriculture in the research which is being done. It is they 
who will have to apply the results. Not only the ryots and the landholders, 
but also railway companies, shipping lines, and firms must be interested and 
a central organisation of the kind suggested whose conferences their represent¬ 
atives may be invited to attend is the best, way of rousing the interest of such 
bodies. 

10. I feel very strongly that greater facilities should be given to research 
officers from the different Provinces working on similar subjects to meet, one 
another. Before the War, a few sectional meetings were held in the years in 
which the Board of Agriculture did not sit. These meetings were very bene¬ 
ficial and helpful. They were dropped on grounds of economy. Such meet¬ 
ings should be held frequently and research officers should be freelv deputed 
to attend them and Directors of Agriculture should also attend such meetings. 
In this way, greater co-operation and co-ordination would be possible. It 
often happens now that the research officers and Directors in one Province 
do not know what their “ opposite numbers ” in other Provinces are doing 
and this leads to unnecessary duplication of work and other evils. 

11. At the risk of being tedious I should like to give one example to illus¬ 
trate my point. I am particularly interested in “ artificial ” farmyard 
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manure as there would appear to be great possibilities of developing t$ir> 
source of organic manure in this Presidency where large quantities of waste 
material are available, and I should like to know just what has been done in 
other Provinces, their difficulties and successes. It was only when I met my 
fellow Directors at Simla last June—where I went for quite another reason 
be it noted—that I was able to collect this information. It should be obtain¬ 
able in ready form through a central committee where Directors can meet 
frequently. 

12. Provinces must issue their own literature in the form of leaflets, etc., 
dealing with local agricultural problems in the local vernaculars, but a great 
deal of information, both general and particular, could be issued by the cen¬ 
tral committee. At present the results of provincial research are issued in the- 
form of Pusa bulletins, but these are too technical for the general public, 
while the Agricultural Journal of India does not reach a sufficient number 
of the general public. I would advocate the appointment of a special Publi¬ 
city Officer attached to the central committee, a man with the knack of 
journalistic writing, whose duties would be to translate, so to speak, all bulle¬ 
tins, etc., into simple language and distribute regular articles to the Press- 
all over India, even to small local papers, if necessary, in the vernacular. I 
feel that the general public do not know enough of what the agricultural 
departments are doing. It was for this reason, at the advice of Lord Willing- 
don, that this department issued its Popular Account of the work of the 
department and publishes monthly a Digest which is a running account of its 
operations. Since this has been done there has been much less criticism of 
the department due to ignorance and misinformation both inside and outside 
the Legislative Council and I think that we are in closer touch with the agri¬ 
cultural public than we used to be. 

13. There is no lack of problems which await research when men and money 
•jan be found. In Madras, the special problems which need intensive study 
at the present moment are : — 

(1) Oil-seeds and pulses—These crops need study along the lines which. 

have beep adopted with paddy and sugar and cotton, and more 

recently, millets. 

(2) Fodder crops—An agrostologist is needed to study the whole ques- 

. tion. 

(3) Soil physics—a question which has not yet been touched in this- 

Presidency and which it is closely bound up with. 

(4) Agricultural engineering—a study of local implements with a view 

to their improvement. 

Provision was at one time made for all the above research officers in the 
Madras Agricultural Department, but these posts have not been filled for lack 
of money. 

14. As regards men for research work, I do not think that really suitable 
men can be found as a general rule (of course there are exceptions) in this 
country and it is necessary, in the first place, to recruit European research 
officers' to start the work and train their own Indian assistants who can ulti¬ 
mately take their places. This has been done in the past with success. 

1-5. The best method of recruiting Indian research officers is to first train- 
assistants under a European officer and when they have been in the service 
for some years to pick out likely men who show talent and send them to 
England for special training and then bring them back to take charge. 

16. In this Presidency, this has been done in the case of the Paddy Special¬ 
ist and I am convinced that it is the best method and will give better results- 
than recruiting men who have gone to England on their own account and' 
taken an ordinary college course there. We know nothing about the ultimate- 
suitability of such men as research officers. 

17. I do not agree that sufficient training for research officers who are* 
to hold high posts and organise and control research in the future can be* 
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given at Pusa. It is necessary to send such officers to be trained at 
Rothamsted, and elsewhere, under the very best authorities and it is useless 
to send men for such training till we are first sure that they are likely to be 
what we want and until they have a preliminary grounding in the work to 
be done on the spot. 

18. With regard to provincial research on crops and plant-breeding, the 
following progressive policy should be followed : — 

(1) Appointment of an expert botanist and plant breeder who will 

examine the crop, its distribution and possibilities and plan a 
campaign. 

(2) Establishment of a central breeding station at the Research Insti¬ 

tute with necessary laboratories and equipment and staff of 
assistants and plant collectors. 

(3) Establishment of sub-stations in the main areas devoted to the 

crop for the evolution and testing of special strains to suit local 
climatic and soil conditions and special markets, with the 
necessary equipment and staff. The subordinate staff to these 
sub-stations must be appointed at least a year ahead of opening 
the station so that they may be trained at the central station, 

(4) Intensive study of nianurial and irrigation problems connected with 

the crop. 

19. This policy has been accepted in this Presidency and is being followed 
Research on paddy has reached the third stage above and is just entering or. 
the fourth stage. Research on cotton has reached the second stage. Research 
on millets has reached the second stage and the third stage is now being 
considered. Research on sugar has been complicated by the work_ having 
hitherto been done at Coimbatore by the Pusa staff. It may be said to be 
now in the second stage only. Other crops like oil-seeds, fodders, etc., have 
not yet been attacked. 

Question 2.—Agricultural Education.—I t must be admitted that all 
forms of agricultural education so far tried in this Presidency have resulted 
in failure. Students who come to the Agricultural College at Coimbatore do 
so with one object in view and one only, viz., to obtain a post in Government 
service. If they do not obtain such a post they look on it as a grievance. 

2. As far as possible care is taken to accept only such students as come 
from the agricultural community and those who have lands of their own or 
who will have lands and several different courses have been tried and constant 
changes made, but the result is the same. A two years’ course of practical 
agriculture designed to teach farming had to be abandoned because it failed 
to attract any student once they find that this did not lead to Government 
service. 

3. I think that it must be admitted that at present there is no demand for 
agricultural education for its own sake and that there will be no such demand 
until present conditions change very considerably. 

4. An experiment has been tried in the Presidency with two agricultural 
middle schools where a two years’ practical course is given in the vernacular. 
These, however, have not really been a success. A certain number, about 15 
per cent, of the boys who have undergone the course have returned to their 
lands, but it is difficult to find enough students to keep the schools running 
and one will probably have to be closed at an early date for lack of students. 

5. I am strongly opposed to all ideas of trying to teach agriculture in pri¬ 
mary schools or of including it as a vocational subject in high schools. Agri¬ 
culture is a technical subject which can only be taught in a special technical 
■school to which a farm is attached. Small children cannot be taught practical 
farming. Up to the age of about 12 or 14 boys should have a literary edu¬ 
cation supplemented by “ Nature Study ” and after that they may be taught 
practical farming and special technical schools equipped with a farm. 
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6. A great deal more might be done in teaching nature study in primary 
and middle schools. The majority of Indian children are hopelessly ignorant 
about natural objects and processes going on around them. Could their 
knowledge of nature be increased it would help the Agricultural Department 
in their propaganda work. To take one instance only : The average ryot looks 
on a caterpillar which eats his crop as a complete entity and he has no con¬ 
ception that it has any connexion with a moth or butterfly. When the rains 
come the pest just disappears or appears as the case may he and he does not 
know why—it is a plague sent by the Gods. If we try to demonstrate a 
control method which involves the catching of moths, he fails to see any con¬ 
nexion and is not interested. 

7. Could children in schools be taught nature study such difficulties as this 
would disappear. Nature .study, to be successful, needs enthusiastic and 
knowledgeable teachers more than text books, the fields and the insects, etc,, 
are the text book. In connexion with nature study, the school garden has 
a useful place. At present it is too often made as abortive attempt to teach 
horticulture which is styled “ Agriculture ” and the result is beneath contempt. 

8. The “ agricultural hias ” in rural schools of which so much is heard could 
be obtained by teaching nature study if this subject were really well taught, 
and this, and a literary education of a general kind is all that should be 
attempted up to the high school stage. 

9. Agriculture is not suited to “ vocational ” treatment in a high school 
for several reasons, the chief of which is that it is not a class-room subject 
which can be taught from a text book; it can only be taught on a farm. 
The difficulty and expense of attaching a farm to all high schools must be 
obvious. In the next place even if a farm is attached to the high school 
insufficient time can lie devoted to agriculture. The hoys are taken away to 
attend other classes at a time when they should he on the land. It is essen¬ 
tial that every operation needed to raise any particular crop should be 
conducted by the boys themselves, they must not see it done only or be told 
about it, they must carry it out with their own hands. Such agricultural 
operations cannot be fitted into a time table such as schools delight in of so 
many hours a day at certain specified times. The time comes when the whole 
day must be spent in the fields ploughing or weeding or harvesting and these 
times cannot be predicted and put into a time table since they aro dependent 
upon climatic factors. Then on the other hand there are times when no work 
can be done on the land. It js therefore necessary that any course in practical 
agriculture should bo designed entirely on its own and it will not fit in with 
other courses. Hence the necessity for the special technical school for teach¬ 
ing agriculture in which this is the main subject and all other subjects are 
subsidiary to it and if they are taught at all they must give way to field 
work and only be engaged in when suitable occasions arise and the students 
can be spared from the land, 

10. At a stage about Form IV the boys should have a choice of going on 
through the normal high school course leading to the University and a pro¬ 
fessional lifo or of going into special technical schools to fit themselves for an 
agricultural or industrial career. A number of such schools would have to 
be established. Those designed to teach agriculture will be equipped with 
farms and the course of instructions would be along strictly practical lines 
and given in the vernacular. A minimum of pure science would be taught 
just sufficient to explain the processes being carried out in the field. The 
teachers at these schools would have to be trained in an agricultural college 
and to hold an agricultural degree and the courses should be introduced by 
the Agricultural Department. 

11. Such a training would not fit a boy for Government service or for a 
clerk’s post and he would have to return to the land. 

12. I am told that, were this scheme adopted, the technical schools would 
remain empty and that every boy, when it comes to the parting of the ways 
at Form IV, would choose the high course and the road to the University, If 
this is so, it simply means that there is no demand for an agricultural educa- 
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tion and that demand cannot be created by Government. It will only ion!-’ 
when it has been sufficiently proved that the road leading to the University 
and the overcrowded professions usually leads to unemployment and starvation. 
When that lesson has been sufficiently learned, the technical schools will come 
into their own and farming will become popular. 

(is).—In England it was the gentlemen farmers who built up the agricul¬ 
tural industry but this is not the ease in India. The big landholders here do 
not co-operate in the cause of agriculture and cultivation is always better in 
ryotawari areas. 

2, One reason probably for the unpopularity of an agricultural life, which 
is by no means confined to India, is the dullness of the village, socially and 
intellectually, to a man who has had some education and a taste of the town 
facilities, and has learned that there is something better. I believe, there¬ 
fore, that one of the ways to make agriculture more attractive to the 
educational youths is to improve the conditions of village and that bodies like 
the Young Men’s Christian Association could probably be very helpful. What 
is needed is a few public spirited young men to make up their minds to im¬ 
prove the village, to start a social club, to take up the teaching of health and 
hygiene, to found a library and generally to take the town facilities to the 
village. In fact, agriculture as a profession is not likely to become popular 
till the Indian youth has learned a spirit of citizenship and any movement, 
which tends to teach this should he encouraged. 

3. The betterment of the economic and social conditions of the villages will 
do more to stop the present drift to the towns than any system of agricultural 
education. It is the educated men who do not like agriculture and who go 
to the towns. The village panchayats should be strengthened and the old 
village organisations reconstituted. These should give opportunity for public 
spirited educated men to do good work in villages. 

(x ).—The problem is both of recent date and complicated. Before the 
unsettling influences of English education, every young man found his calling 
determined for him hy his elders or by the custom and tradition of his caste. 
Cultural education had no money value and was not sought after, except 
by a few. Practical agriculture, as the main industry of the population, held 
the loyal allegiance of youth and ago. The practice of agriculture was, 
of course, developed to a greater extent than the theory or science. The 
various incidents of agricultural and allied work came to be specialised as the 
work of certain families and the village, in its economic aspect, was very 
largely a self-contained whole. The life of the individual was naturally 
cramped (i) hy the joint family organisation and (ii) by the absence of scope for 
ambition and initiative. English education afforded careers to the indivi¬ 
dual. At first, such careers were assured; then the sight of a few dazzling 
prizes made the multitude freely bet on the gamble of English education, 
until to-day the “ unemployed ” problem among the intelligentsia calls for 
urgent solution. 

2. To make agriculture attractive to half-educated youths hy offering land 
or money inducements is neither necessary nor feasible. Under the joint 
family system and the traditional village economy, the ownership of broad 
acres is as much a trust and responsibility as a sign of individual prosperity. 
Leaving out of account the middle class youths who are out of the village for 
education, there are still as many men ns the land can support, and more, 
to look after agriculture in the village. If they put energy and money into 
their work, they can achieve a great deni. Moreover, the restless and ambi¬ 
tious educated young men will not ordinarily be satisfied with the humdrum 
village life. The alumni of agricultural colleges hardly take kindly to agricul¬ 
tural pursuits, whether they come from agricultural classes or otherwise; they 
are ambitious to earn their best and to earn for themselves and they would leave 
to brothers or uncles the task of extracting yields from their small joint pro¬ 
perties. The extra profit yielded from putting their brains into the family 
holding is hardly felt as sufficient recompense for the loss of a career, in which 
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they can live for themselves, a career for which they fitted themselves after 
an expense, which, according to Indian conditions and ideas, is substantial. 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda. —(a) The measures which 
are adopted in this Presidency for influencing and improving the practice of 
cultivators are as follows. When research, followed by trial on an experi¬ 
ment station, has shown that any particular practice is an improvement over 
local methods of agriculture, it is brought to the notice of the ryots by means 
of demonstration plots. Likely ryots in the localities concerned are picked 
out and persuaded to try the improvement on a small portion of their land. 
When new things such as seed, manure, or implements are concerned, these 
are given free (in the case of implements loaned) in the first place. The im¬ 
provement in question is carried out under the supervision of a district officer, 
known as an Agricultural Demonstrator, and a cultivation sheet is kept, that 
is to say, a profit and loss account, in which all expenditure is noted, the ryot 
himself supplying the data. Attempts are made to carry such plots to a final 
conclusion, the crop is harvested and weighed and valued. Side by side with 
the demonstration plot is another on which the local method is carried out, 
the cost of this finding its place in the cultivation sheet also. Thus, at the 
ond, it is possible to see the exact monetary gain to be secured by the adoption 
of the improved method. As far as possible, these demonstration plots are 
laid down in conspicuous places, viz., public roadB, near villages, etc., so that 
as many people may see them and discuss them as possible, and they are 
marked by a flag or some such thing to call the attention of the casual passer¬ 
by to them. This method has heen found satisfactory for several reasons. 
The ryot sees the improvement advocated carried out on his own land, in 
fact lie does it himself, and this disabuses his mind of the idea that he cannot 
do on his land what is done on a Government farm, that on the latter some 
secret nostrum of which he is not told is used, or that the farm soil has some 
(special inherent fertility. Also it removes the fear that Government have 
some ulterior motive in wanting these improvements carried out. He actually 
sees the result both in crop and money and reaps the benefit. When the 
demonstration is successful he is quick to adopt the improvements for himself 
and his neighbours will follow his example. In this way his confidence iB 
gained and by beginning with simple improvements, like a reduced seed-rate 
and economic transplanting of paddy, for instance, which cost nothing, he can 
ne gradually led to adopt other improvements which may cost money to carry 
out, such as the use of iron ploughs or the application of artificial manures. 

2. These demonstration plots have proved successful and popular and there 
is a growing demand for more of them. Some 600 of them exist scattered up 
and down the Presidency and the main things being demonstrated are the 
following: — 

(a) Paddy. —Reduced seed-rate followed by economic transplanting; use 

of improved strains; cultivation with iron ploughs; growing 
green manures; applying bonemeal with green manures; appli¬ 
cation of manures like sulphate of ammonia and superphosphate 
in conjunction with cattle manure. 

(b) Sugarcane. —Line planting, trenching, wrapping, propping; use of 

improved varieties; application of manures like poonac supple¬ 
mented by sulphate of ammonia; improved methods of making 
jaggery, use of an improved type of furnace, iron mills, etc., use 
of iron ploughs for preliminary cultivation. 

( c) Cotton. —Use of improved strains; drill sowing; jntercultivation with 

bullock-drawn implements; conservation of water; application of 
manures; clean picking, 

(d) Coconuts. —Introduction of dry farming methods of intercultivation 

and planting. 

(e) Demonstrations of methods dealing with pests and diseases. 

(b) The limiting factor is men and money. These plots need the constant 
attention and supervision of the Agricultural Demonstrators, both to see that 
the necessary operations are carried out at the right time, and to sustain the 
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necessary interest of the ryot at the eaily stages. It is not always possible 
to bring the demonstration to a final conclusion at harvest time, but as many 
such results as possible are obtained. At present there are not enough Agricul¬ 
tural Demonstrators to supply the needs of the Presidency, each has a juris¬ 
diction of two taluks, sometimes more, and there are large areas as yet un¬ 
touched. The ideal is to have one Agricultural Demonstrator and two 
demonstration maistries to each taluk, and this should be worked up to as 
rapidly as possible. The Agricultural Demonstrators are men who have under’ 
gone a course of agriculture at the Agricultural College at Coimbatore. 

2. In addition to the above, we have a few large demonstration plots, Which 
we call demonstration areas. This is, at present, an experiment. It is an 
acceptance of the challenge that what the department teaches is not adapted- 
to practical farming, and that what may be demonstrated on a small plot is 
not necessarily successful on a larger area. Areas of about 10 acres have been 
taken up on ryots’ land and here half the land has been devoted to our im¬ 
proved methods, and compared and contrasted with local methods carried on 
on the other half. So far, the results have been very encouraging, but there 
is insufficient staff to enable us to have many of such areas. 

3. In addition to this, a vigorous propaganda Is carried out. Advantage 
is taken of as many fairs, festivals, etc., as possible to hold small agricultural 
exhibitions, to give lantern lectures, spraying and ploughing demonstrations, 
etc., and to distribute literature. In one place, we have even organised a 
ploughing competition and we are constantly on the look-out for new methods 
of getting hold of the people. 

(e) Given men enough of the right kind for Demonstrators there is no parti¬ 
cular difficulty in getting ryots to adopt expert advice, provided that it does 
not imply the expenditure of anything but a small sum. The ryot is very 
shrewd and is quick to take advantage of a real improvement once he has been 
shown it on his own land. 

2. Attempts are being made to got co-operative societies to take up 
demonstration plots and areas and to run them for the benefit of their mem¬ 
bers, and to supply the members with necessary loans to enable them to pur¬ 
chase implements and manures. A few societies are doing this very well 
indeed, but there is a great tendency for the society to want the Agricultural: 
Demonstrators to do all the work, and Government to bear all the cost. This 
is not possible or advisable and considerable improvement might be made along 
these lines by co-operative societies formed for the purpose. 

3. It is often suggested that more use might be made of the cinematograph 
for propaganda work, but the difficulties in the way of this at present are. to 
my mind insuperable. A projector is a difficult thing to handle if it is carried 
about by unskilled demonstrators. The main trouble, however, lies in the 
production of the films. Any one who has had anything to do with this.will 
at once realise that a good film must be “ staged ” most carefully by trained 
actors. Attempts to fill an ordinary operation as it is performed in the fields 
give only poor results of little or no educative value. This difficulty has,. I 
believe been realised by both the staff at Pusa and by the Railway Companies 
who are trying to produce films. A great deal of harm may be done by the 
use of a bad film which does not show the improvement it is wished to advertise 
very clearly, as it will appear to be a difficult or even foolish operation. 

(d) Many striking instances can be given of the success of demonstration 
and propaganda work, but the following two examples must suffice. The first 
relates to the introduction of the sindewahe furnace with a thin pan for the 
boiling of cane juice to make jaggery. This furnace is so designed that it 
needs no fuel beyond that supplied by .the megass and trash. Hundreds of 
these furnaces have been introduced and in many districts they have revolution¬ 
ised the sugarcane industry and it has been started in places where it had 
disappeared on account of the cost of firewood. For instance, in the Cluttoor 
district in 1921 during the cane milling season it was usual to see hundreds or 
cart-loads of fuel coming in from the forests every day to supply the furnaces. 
In that year the Agricultural Department first began to demonstrate the lm- 
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proved furnace and now one sees no stacks of fuel, but only the chimneys of 
the furnaces of which 710 are at work. The saving to the ryots is anything 
from Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 per acre depending on his distance from the forests. 
Round Coimbatore during the cane milling season the chimneys of the 
sindewahe furnaces are quite a feature of the landscape. 

2. The second example I have chosen is a demonstration against a disease 
known as “ Mahali ” of the Areca Palms on the West Coast. This disease is 
caused by a fungus which attacks the fruit and it can be prevented by spray¬ 
ing the bunches of fruit with Bordeaux Mixture just before the monsoon rains. 
This "method has been steadily demonstrated on all possible occasions for the 
last four or five years and a vigorous campaign carried out with the help of 
the co-operative societies, and last year 13 lakhs of trees were sprayed largely 
under the guidance of departmental officers and wholly as a result of our propa¬ 
ganda work. The work can now be safely left to the garden owners them¬ 
selves all of whom know what to do. 

3. Other examples of successful propaganda work could be given, but the 
above must suffice. 

4. As regards failures, these also exist, and they are largely due to the 
fact that the improvement advocated is costly or implies a good deal of trouble, 
such for instance ns the preservation of cattle manure by the loose-box method 
which is not popular with ryots, 

5. The remedy is two-fold, more demonstrators so that more particular 
attention can be devoted to the special point (naturally Agricultural 
Demonstrators push those improvements which are most popular and hold out 
most promise of success) and more search to devise better methods which will 
remove the particular prejudice the ryots may have. 

Question 6. — Aoiikui.tuiiat, Jnbebtedness.—( a) (1) Tho main causes of 
borrowing are (i) Among the middle desses. —False standards of life. I am 
nil for people spending more for real comforts and raising their standard of 
living; but false standards lead people generally to the imitating of richer 
folk at wasteful expenditure on marriages, etc. Education has contributed 
its share in piling up debt. And once in debt, a ryot rarely gets out of it, as 
the rate of interest he pays his creditor is usually thrice the net yield on land 
of the same rupee value as his debt. The ryot does not sell a slice of his hold¬ 
ing—ft i s derogatory to do so—and sentiment is against it. The debt goos on 
doubling every seven or eight years until the inevitable crash comes. 

(ii) Among the poor. —Drink is a powerful factor in keeping the depressed 
and the coolie w'here they are. 

(b) Special measures to rehabilitate the indebted ryots and to prevent his 
land being auctioned by the moneylender seem to be urgently needed. The 
oreation of Land Mortgage Banks under Government auspices seems to be the 
only hopeful remedy for the evil, which in certain districts has assumed large 
proportions. Loans might be issued in the same wmy as taccavi loans and 
at the same rate of interest arid on the same kind of security and made 
recoverable in instalments as hints under the Revenue Recovery Act, extensions 
of time being given in bad seasons. 

2. In a wet village, all the principal landholders, except four or five, are 
move or less in debt, having borrowed at nine per cent or more from Chetti 
moneylenders. Many neglect to pay even interest, and by such default have 
been getting deeper and deeper into debt. Of the few who are without debt, 
half orve that position to their being engaged in professional careers. 

3. The scheme would require preliminary financing which may, for instance, 
be provided by the people themselves as, e.g., from postal savings bank funds 
or cash certificates; there would not be much recurring expenditure as there 
would be as steady inflow of instalments year after year. There would be no 
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resort to courts and no terrors of the law and the extra work to the Revenue 
Department can be met by an increase of staff. 

4. To prevent unnecessary resort to such help, help might be restricted to 
cases where the debt exceeds a certain multiple of the hist on the holding, 

5. At present a large proportion of the net earnings from agriculture goes 
to the moneylender and the ryot in debt is in a position of unstable equili¬ 
brium. Under the State Aid Scheme, stability will be restored to the ryot, 
and a smaller proportion of the net earnings will be devoted to the payment 
of interest. 

Question 8.— Irrigation. —More attention should be devoted by the Irri¬ 
gation Department to minor works and the keeping in repairs of existing 
tanks and channels, especially the smaller ones. Many of these have fallen 
into disrepair and owing to the negligence of the villagers have become in¬ 
efficient. It seems to be nobody’s business to put them into order again. In 
quite a number of places in the Presidency there are small tanks which hold 
water for only a few months in the year, but they make all the difference to 
the local crops. If these fall into disrepair, the crops suffer or in some cases 
disappear. Channels often become silted up and are encroached upon and 
the result is the water-supply is defective. 

2. There should be a special branch of the Irrigation Department whose 
business it should be to remedy these evils and to keep in thorough repair 
all the existing irrigation facilities and insist on those whose duty it may be 
to keep tank bunds repaired and channels cleared carrying out their respon¬ 
sibilities, The same special branch should examine the possibilities of small 
irrigation projects serving only a very limited area, both as regards the 
extension and improvement of existing schemes and the carrying out of new 
ones. Insufficient attention at present is devoted to small local irrigation 
schemes while work is concentrated on the big projects. 

Question 10.— Fertilisers.— (a) The main drawback to the more extended 
use of natural manures is their cost. This has of late years increased so much 
that in many cases it has ceased to he profitable to use them, that is to say, 
the increased yields they give do not pay for the cost of the manure. This 
is largely due to the fact that these manures are being exported in large 
quantities every year and that there is a good demand for them, especially 
from the estates in Ceylon, by those who are growing highly priced crops and 
who can therefore afford to outbid the Indian cultivator, as the following 
figures will show : — 


Export of festilisers from the Madras Presidency, 


Name of fertiliser. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Bones 

. 16,797 

9,603 

7,492 

Oil-cakes— 




Ground-nut . 

. . 399,487 

299,572 

388,178 

Castor 

. 12,450 

66,352 

24,674 

Glngelly 

. 97,359 

207,659 

355,946 

Others 

. . 144,897 

27,484 

22,584 

Horns 

. . 16,122 

20,148 

25,211 
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Imports of fertilisers into Ceylon, 


From 1898 to 1924. 




Fish manure. 

Fish guano. 

Gbotjnd-nt7t 

POOKAO. 

Boneheae. 

Year. 



Price per 

1 

J rice per 


Price per 


Price per 



Tons. 

ton in 

Tons. 

ton in 

Tons. 

ton in 

Tons. 

ton in 




rupees. 


rupees. 


rupees. 


rupees. 

1898 


73 

67 

10 

120 



4,714 

56 

1899 


48 

66 

... 

... 



3,635 

65 

1900 


25 

51 

31; 

168 

... 

... 

4,803 

51 

1901 


337 

44 

. 1 

! 


... 


4,384 

53 

1902 


899 

51 

1 

... 



3,728 

48 

1903 


2,610 

60 

... 

... 



3,909 

61 

1904 

. 

3,134 

68 

10 | 

156 

1,393 

68 

4,377 

57 

1905 

* 

3,487 

60 

20 

144 

1,387 

72 

4,172 

51 

3906 


(5,001 

58 

20 

149 

1,630 

80 

10,286 

30 

1907 


10,797 

69 

20 

123 

3,515 

80 

4,739 

66 

1908 


9,713 

57 

50 

151 

4,827 

79 

6,573 

67 

1909-10 


10,141 

60 

G9 

189 

6,752 

84 

4,657 

54 

1910-11 


19,845 

59 

160 

111 

8,750 

81 

5,544 

65 

1911-12 


18,338 

59 

161 

111 

10,607 

78 

7,747 

72 

T 912.13 


7^0 

57 

3,6^1 

08 

15 627 

87 

6,644 

83 

1914 


4,455 

59 

3,108 

102 

14,989 

99 

6,882 

85 

1916 


3,082 

73 

52 

30 

81,624 

66 

9,766 

77 

1916 


6,676 

' 107 

1,228 

160 

28,828 

94 

12,813 

87 

1917 


7,645 

66 

1,287 

329 

16,114 

98 

5,392 

106 

1918 


12,708 

84 

6,888 

113 

24,488 

96 

10,767 

98 

1919 


13,363 

102 

10,963 

132 

20,092 

121 

12,535 

88 

1920 


10,752 

124 

13,442 

146 

19,670 

110 

17,423 

118 

1921 


3,618 

102 

1,576 

146 

3,553 

117 

5,052 

118 

1922 


5,749 

104 

7,325 

145 

15,025 

129 

10,128 

113 

1923 


9,292 

86 

12,578 

117 

14,103 

122 

14,673 

107 

1924 


8,700 

78 

13,708 

195 

14,476 

117 

11,567 

1 U1 
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Until this export is checked in some way it is not possible to extend the 
use of indigenous manures. 

2. The use of artificial manures is increasing, but again it is largely a 
question of cost. Of late the price has been reduced and now sulphate of 
ammonia, for instance, is being used in very large quantities in this Presi¬ 
dency. If the price can be brought low enough to ensure a profit by their 
use, there is no particular difficulty in persuading the ryots to use manures. 
As an example, I may quote the V Circle (Trichinopoly), where during 1925-2& 
the following quantities of fertilisers were used by the ryots: — 



lbs. 

Fish guano ....... 

5,824 

Bonemeal . 

. 30,904 

Trichinopoly phosphate .... 

3,788 

Ammonium sulphate and Nitrate of soda 

6,864 

Superphosphate ...... 

. 79,520 


3. Much more can be done with the better preservation of cattle manure 
and with the manufacture of “ artificial ” farm-yard manure and both these 
are being widely demonstrated in this Presidency. 

(b) There is very little fraudulent adulteration of fertilisers in this Presi¬ 
dency and no special precautions are necessary at present. Most firms sell 
under a guarantee and cases of deliberate fraud are very rare. 

(c) The same methods as were dealt with under question 3. 

(e) A great deal more research is needed on this subject. The chemical 
section of this department has done a great deal of work on the subject and is 
Still doing such work, hut a great deal still remains to bo done, especially on 
the following lines: — 

(1) Discovering how rapidly the use of artificial manures used alone 

deteriorates the quality of grain, and how soon cattle manure 

will make up such deficiencies. 

(2) Discovering whether other organic manures like oil-cake, fish 

manure, artificial farm yard manure are as good as cattle manure. 

(3) Testing the l>eliaviour of combinations of organic and artificial 

manures with different crops and on different soils. 

(4) Testing the efficacy of different phosphatic manures. 

2. The results of our investigations will be shown to the members of the 
Commission in detail at the Research Institute at Coimbatore. They are far 
too numerous to detail here. 

(/) I am inclined to think that the evil effects of using cowdung as fuel 
are apt to be exaggerated, A very large proportion of the cowdung thus 
used is collected from roads, etc., and would in any case have never reached 
the land as manure. Fuel of some kind must be had and people are not likely 
to buy wood, however cheap it may be, instead of using cowdung which they 
can get for nothing. I am of opinion that nothing can be done to stop this 
practice and that it does not matter so much as is sometimes thought. 

Question 11.— Crops.—( a) ( i ) Existing crops can be improved along the 
following lines: —(1) purification, (2) increased yield, (3) disease resistance, 
and (4) drought resistance. A great deal has been done along the first of 
these two lines which were the most obvious and promised the quickest returns. 
Improved strains of paddy, cotton, sugarcane, ragi and cholam now cover 
large areas of this Presidency. Their further progress depends on facilities 
for distribution and reproduction and distribution of pure seed in large 
quantities. As regards the last two lines of improvement, work is now being 
begun and it will take time to evolve such strains. It is usually considered 
that it requires seven years for a plant breeder to evolve a new strain up to 
the point at which it can be safely given out to the ryots. It will probably 
take longer than this to evolve disease or drought resistant strains. At the 
moment, strains of paddy resistant to piricularia, of cotton resistant to bolL 
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weevil, and sugar resistant to mosaic are being worked at. Much remains to 
be done and to this end the research and plant breeding stations should be 
strengthened to the utmost. 

2. Tn this connection it is important that some easily recognised character 
should be built into every improved strain, if possible, in order that it may be 
easily recognised and track kept of its spread and purity after it has been 
distributed. 

3. Work is urgently needed with pulse, oil-seeds, and fodder crops, while 
there are possibly results to be obtained from fruit. In particular a strain 
of ground-nut resistant to wilt disease is needed. A pulse expert, and oilseed 
expert and an agrostologist are needed. 

(a.) ( ii) There is little scope for the introduction of new crops in this Presi¬ 
dency which already grows a very wide variety, but more might he done with 
the development of fruit culture on the hills and of vegetables on garden land, 
two crops which the department has hardly touched as yet for lack of staff. 

2. As regards fodder crops several new varieties such as lucerne, berxeem, 
a Guinea grass and Elephant grass have been introduced during recent years. 
Their scope is limited and it is not likely that any more new fodders could be 
introduced with success. 

3. A large number of green dressing crops have been introduced with 
success and here again it is unlikely that any more can be usefully introduced. 

(a) (Hi) The rapid distribution of seed is a great difficulty and an un¬ 
doubted handicap in the way of spreading a new strain over a wide area. 
There are in this Presidency no seedsmen of repute who can be trusted to 
take up this work, as is done in Europe, while the department cannot afford 
facilities for large seed farms. We are, therefore, dependent upon private 
individuals for the multiplication of seed and it often becomes mixed in conse¬ 
quence. An attempt has been made to overcome the difficulty by means of 
seed unions, subsidised by Government and supervised by the district staff, 
and in the case of cotton this has met with a good deal of success. In the 
case of paddy, however, such seed unions have not been very successful as 
this is a food crop. 

2. The question is complicated by tile , fact that all crops cannot be treated 
alike as regards the method of seed distribution. In the case of millets, there 
will be a great deal of difficulty in keeping a pure line uncontaminated, 
because in this plant natural pollination takes place. It will, therefore, he 
necessary to spread any neiv strains over a very large area very rapidly if it is 
not to deteriorate very quickly. 

3. This implies an increased staff of district officers to spread the strain 
and also some laboratory and controlled seed farm organisation on a big scale 
to keep on sending out a few tons of undenially pure seed on its career of 
expansion, 

4. The work of distribution of seed is really work which should be done by 
co-operative societies, and the Agricultural Department should not be ham¬ 
pered by the work of distribution at all. Their duties should cease with the 
evolution of new strains and the maintenance of nucleus stocks of such seed. 
Co-operative societies have, however, hardly advanced far enough in this 
Presidency to be entrusted with this work on a big scale or to evince a desire 
to take it up. 

5. In consultation with the Registrar, I have recently agreed to hand over 
the seed distribution now done by my department in any particular area to 
any recognised co-operative society and am willing to give them every chance 
of taking this work off my hands, even if at first they make mistakes, and the 
Registrar, at the beginning of this year, issued a circular to all societies to 
that effect, but so far there has been very little response and hardly any 
societies have come forward to do the work. 

<3. The solution of the difficulty appears to be for the Co-operative Depart¬ 
ment to make a special effort to push this line of work, and meanwhile we 
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must go on as we are doing now and be content to remain patient and content 
with slow but sure expansion. 

(a), (iv) Damage by wild animals is a practically negligent factor in this 
Presidency. 

(c) Efforts at introducing profitable crops sometimes prove too successful. 
The example of Cambodia cotton and ground-nut bears remarkable testimony 
to the adaptability of the ryot but not to his capacity to take long views. 
Cambodia cotton was introduced by the Agricultural Department as a suitable 
and paying crop to be grown under wells. Ryots took to it eagerly but they 
wept a great deal further than the department advised them to, by raising 
Cambodia wholesale on unirrigated lands and without proper rotations. This 
multiplied insect pests and necessitated the enforcement of a Pest Act. Again, 
ground-nut was first cultivated on the less fertile dry lands of the South 
Arcot district. It was soon found that the ground-nut crop was eagerly 
bought in by exporters at handsome prices and the crop spread from district 
to district until the area under ground-nut, which was barely 74,000 acres in 
1882-83, has reached the figure of 2 million acres at the present day. The 
crop is now grown on all kinds of soil, including black cotton soil, and some¬ 
times without rotation, and is often grown irrigated under wells. This exten¬ 
sion is, by no means, an unmixed blessing. 

2. Cotton and ground-nut have been responsible for deflecting large extents 
of lands from the cultivation of food-grains. To a certain extent, the re¬ 
duction in food grains has been made up by extension of cultivated areas and 
better rates of yield; but in a country, which does not import much food¬ 
stuffs, it is not a very wise poliey to devote lands wholesale to the cultivatior 
of money crops to the detriment of foodcrops. This will lead to an unsettling 
of the balance of the ryots’ economic condition; the ryot can hardly eat money 
when his granary is empty, and as money is spent more quickly than grain 1 , 
the poorer ryots in a tract liable to famine arc likely to he left with neither 
grain nor money when seasons arc adverse. 

3. The rapid spread of ground-nut in recent years in the unirrigated tracts 
of the Circars and the Deccan which are liable to frequent famine or scarcity 
is a matter to be viewed with grave concern. 

Question 13.— Choc protection,-— (i) External, —The existing measures for 
the protection of crops from external infection, pests, and diseases are 
adequate. 

(ii) Internal. —Internal measures against infection are provided for in the 
Madras Presidency by the Madras Agricultural Pests and Diseases Act, 1919. 
This Act is at present in operation in connection with the control of— 

(1) A fungoid disease of the palmyra palm caused by pythium palnn- 

vorum in the Godavari and Kistna districts. 

(2) An insect pest of coconut palms— Nephroitin eerinopa in Malabar 

and South Kanara. 

(3) Insect pests attacking Cambodia cotton. 

(4) The eradication of the water hyacinth. 

2. No difficulty has been found in operating the Act in the first two cases 
and the last; and steady progress with the control of the respective pests and 
diseases has been made under its provision. 

3. In the case of cotton, however, the Act has met with a great deal ot 
opposition. The main pests at which control is aimed are the pink boll worm 
and the stem weevil. The only method of control of these insects which has 
been discovered is to ensure a dead season each year when there is no cotton 
on the ground, so that a large proportion of the insect population die of 
starvation and are unable to carry on to the next sowing season. Hence the 
new crop starts its life unhampered by insect attack and the harvest is reach¬ 
ed before this population has increased sufficiently to damage the lint. Such 
measures have been adopted in most of the important cotton growing coun¬ 
tries in the world. When the Act. was first put into force in this Presidency 
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in 1920-21, it was enacted that all Cambodia cotton should be removed from 
the fields and destroyed by 1st August each year. The usual sowing time, 
w'hich depends on the advent of the early rains, is in October, usually about 
15th October. Thus a two months’ dead period was aimed at. The Act was, 
however, deficient in that it provided for notice of eradication being given and 
also time for appeal. The result was that it was seldom the cotton was re¬ 
moved until the end of August and this reduced the dead period to such an 
extent that it was useless for the purpose for which it was designed. 

4. The Act has now been amended so that no notice need be given and it is 
illegal to have Cambodia cotton on the ground after the prescribed date, but 
that date has been made 1st September. Even if the Act is honestly complied- 
with the resulting dead period is insufficient, a period of two complete months 
being the minimum period which is necessary to have any controlling effect 
on the insects. 

5. The Act has always met with opposition because it interfered with the- 
second picking. The first or main season picking is taken in May; the June- 
rains produce a new flush and there is a second picking in July. If the rains 
are delayed, as is often the case, this second picking is not complete, or has- 
not been taken at all, by 1st August. The ryot sees his cotton full of bolls 
and objects to being forced to destroy it before he can harvest this second crop. 
This crop is, however, badly diseased and stained and is very inferior and 
it is really a better policy to forego it so as to ensure that the following, 
season’s first crop shall he insect free and of good quality and thus realise 
better prices. 

6. The natural opposition could probably have been satisfactorily dealt 
with by the Agricultural Department by means of propaganda, the ryots being 
a very' teachable body of men. Indeed, in the neighbourhood of Avanashi, 
near Coimbatore, the ryots regularly remove their cotton after the first pick¬ 
ing in June, plough the land and raise a fodder or food crop with the July 
rains, a very much better system of farming. The opposition has, however, 
been fostered by politicians and petitions were presented year after year and 
the Government have given way, with the result that the Act, though amend¬ 
ed, has been rendered quite nugatory as far as insect control is concerned. 

7. The Agricultural Department’s case is a sound one and is based on 
facts and figures obtained by careful experiment. It may be summarised 
thus— 

(1) At the Central Farm at Coimbatore, where the cotton has been 

regularly uprooted early each year, actual counts have shown 
that the maximum incidence of the pink boll worm has steadily 
declined, which shows what the Act would be capable of accom¬ 
plishing were it strictly enforced. 

(2) We know that flower buds, which are produced between the middle 

of December and the end of January, are the buds which give- 
most of the crop of the first picking. 

(3) We know that it is precisely this period over the greater part of 

which the spotted boll worm is most active in attacking flower 
buds. 

(4) We know that attack of the spotted boll worm causes the crop to be- 

six weeks late and that therefore in an unfavourable season with 
a shortage of water, the crop is bound to give a poor yield. 

8. This being so, all cotton should be eradicated by 1st June. The effect 
of such an order would be twofold. The area of Cambodia would he reduced 
since it would not pay to grow it oil dry land. This would not matter. It 
would be better to have a small area of really good cotton than a large area 
of poor quality stuff. The Agricultural Department could evolve a good 
cotton to grow on dry lands, and indeed have already done so. The second 
effect would be an increase of area under food and fodder crops which would 
have a beneficial effect on famine conditions. 
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9. This ease has never been considered on its own merits alone. At 
present, the Act only extends over -some of the districts which grow Cambodia. 
It should not only be extended to cover all cotton-growing districts in the 
Presidency, but it should apply to all kinds of cotton, and the date of 
eradication should be made such that a real dead season is provided. Only in 
this way can adequate internal protection be provided for this crop against 
pests and diseases. 

10. The only other alternative is to evolve a strain of cotton which is 
resistant to the pests. This is being attempted, but it is not likely to succeed. 
The breeding work of the department is at present greatly hampered for want 
of application of the Pest Act, since the breeding station is surrounded by 
cotton fields where the cotton is allowed to remain on the ground till 1st 
September and these insect-infected crops infect the cotton of the breeding 
station causing great loss and seriously hampering the work. 

11. Two other legislative measures, which have as their object, the pro¬ 
tection and improvement of the cotton crop have met with greater success, 
the Cotton Transport Act, III of 1923, and the Cotton Ginning and Pressing 
Factories Act, XII of 1925. The Cotton Transport Act has been applied to 
Cl) the Tiruppur-Cambodia area, (2) the Tinnevelly area, and (3) the Northerns 
and Westerns area. No cotton, hapas, seed, etc., may be imported into these 
areas by rail except under a license issued by the Director of Agriculture. 

12. The protected areas represent well-known trade types and in every one 
of them the Agricultural Department have evolved and given out to the ryots 
improved types, but work was hampered by the bringing in of inferior cotton 
by merchants for adulteration. 

13. The Madras notification prohibits imports by rail and sea only. 
Import by road has not yet been touched owing to the great difficulties of 
such control. Cases have come to notice of cart traffic in cotton with a view 
to evade the Act, and there is evidence that cart traffic generally has received 
an impetus in the cotton areas from the restrictions on transport by rail. It 
is necessary to stop all such unfair traffic effectively by restricting traffic at 
least on the important routes. 

14. Conditions are much more favourable for effective control of move¬ 
ments by rail. Vested interests have, however, done their best to obtain con¬ 
cessions which narrow the usefulness of the Act, e.g., mills and exporters in 
the South have been granted annual licenses for import of Cambodia hapas 
in the current year at the instance of the Provincial Cotton Committee 
though such a step is admittedly opposed to the objects of the Act. 

15. In spite of these set-backs, definite results have boon achieved. Im¬ 
provement has been reported in the Northerns cotton owing to the keeping 
out of Cocanadas cotton. Cotton marketed in the South lias been comparatively 
free from admixture with Mysore and Deccan cottons and cotton in the 
Northerns and Westerns area free from admixture with short-stapled cottons 
from Bombay and the Central Provinces. 

16. The Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act regulates the working 
of the ginning and pressing factories. There are 62 pressing factories and 
about 370 ginning factories in the Presidency. 

17. All pressing factories and most ginning factories maintain the 
prescribed registers showing the weights of cotton handled by them with parti¬ 
culars of ownership, and all pressed bales of cotton ar© clearly marked and 
numbered, so that it is possible to trace any bale of cotton back to its owner. 
It is as yet too early to judge of the merits of the Act. 

18. Of late, small ginning factories have been springing up in the cotton 
areas, away from the railway and the pressing factories; and these are much 
more difficult to control though it is in them that clean ginning is most often 
neglected. Also, the control of scales and weights in the ginning factories 
hardly helps the ryot whose hapas is sold on the basis of weighment in the 
godowns of the dealer. A remedy for this situation will have to be found. 
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Question 14.— Implements. — (a) There is in an prouaoility a great deal 
which could be done by way of improving the existing agricultural imple¬ 
ments and machinery far more than along lines of introducing new machinery. 
Western machines are too expensive for the ryot and do not suit our condi¬ 
tions of small holdings. 

2. What is very urgently needed is the careful testing of different makes 
of ploughs under controlled experimental condition, the testing of different 
makes of cane crushing mills and of water lifts and buckets, the invention of 
a cheap automatic seed drill and the improvement of yokes. Good, sturdy 
and cheap winnowing and threshing machines are a necessity, and it should 
not be difficult to improve upon the present type of country cart which is hard 
on the roads. 

3. What is needed is a Research Engineer who is a farmer first and an 
Engineer afterwards, a man who is familiar with the land and the handling 
of agricultural implements and the various problems with which the ryot is 
confronted. He must have sufficient mechanical training and skill to be able 
to make implements with his own hands, and to know how to test them in the 
fields and alter them to fit more closely the desired conditions. He must, of 
course, be given a good workshop and equipment. Unless he knows how to 
use implements from the former’s point of view, and knows ultimately what 
sort of work an implement should do, he will never succeed as a Research 
Engineer. Such a man will be difficult to find and I doubt whether he can 
be found in this country because the graduate in Engineering is not drawn 
from the agricultural community, while the graduate in agriculture is not 
likely to possess the mechanical aptitude to benefit by an Engineering train¬ 
ing and become a good mechanic. Tt will probably be necessary therefore to 
look for him in England or America and get a man with farming knowledge 
and instincts who is at the same time a good and resourceful mechanic. It 
is true such a man will know nothing of the local conditions, but he is more 
likely to be able to learn these and apply his knowledge of mechanics to them 
than vice versd. 

4. Work of this sort has as yet been untouched and it is likely to lead to 
much more rapid progress than any attempt to introduce modern western 
machinery, Indian agricultural implements are in many cases extraordinarily 
well adapted to local conditions, they are cheap, easily made and repaired 
and they are constructed of materials close to hand. They are, however, 
undoubtedly capable of improvement if carefully studied in the light of 
modern knowledge of the soil conditions. 

(b) This is largely a question of adequate demonstration and once more 
calls for increased staff. The limiting factors are price and the size of the 
cattle and the question of improvement of implements (especially ploughs) is 
closely bound up with the question of cattle improvement. 

2. The pushing of iron ploughs, iron cane mills, chaff cutters, etc., is part 
of the regular propaganda work carried on by the district officers and plough¬ 
ing demonstrations are given on all possible occasions. In 1924-25, 1,834 
iron ploughs and 2,681 spare parts were sold in the Presidency and in 1925-26, 
1,713 ploughs and 2,969 spare parts were sold. We can safely say that 1,600 
ploughs are being sold every year and as the life of a plough is four years or 
so, there must be at least 6,000 iron ploughs now in use in the Presidency, 
The steady demand for spare parts shows that they are being used. 

3. I consider this a very fair rate of progress when we bear in mind that 
fifteen years ago an iron plough was hardly to be seen off a Government farm* 

( c) The main difficulty felt by the manufacturers is probably the com¬ 
paratively small number of sales made in the year as compared with Western 
fields of operation. It would not pay a firm to manufacture any particular 
type of plough if they are only going to sell 1,500 a year, more especially as 
the price must be kept at the lowest possible limit. Another difficulty is 
probably the impossibility of giving credit. 
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2. This is another matter which might well be taken up by co-operative 
societies who should be able to distribute ploughs once the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment have demonstrated their efficiency. 

Question 16.—Animal husbandry. —The answer to this question has been 
compiled by Mr. R. W. Littlewood, the Deputy Director of Agriculture, Live¬ 
stock, who has requested me to incorporate his reply in my own. I have 
little to add to what he says beyond the fact that this Presidency has a definite 
policy of animal husbandry which is being steadily pursued with success. All 
the lines of not only cattle-breeding and distribution of breeding bulls, but 
also of dairy work and animal nutrition studies touched on by Mr. Littlewood 
are being pursued. The latter subject is being studied in close co-operation 
with the Imperial Physiological Chemist at Bangalore. 

2. All that is needed is an opportunity to develop this policy to its utmost 
capacity, that is to say sufficient men and money. 

3. With reference to dairying I believe that this will never prove really 
profitable until a pure food law is introduced to protect the honest dairyman 
from the unfair competition with which he now meets from those who 
adulterate their milk and ghi and can thus undersell any producer of pure 
milk. 

4. As regards the possibility of utilising a cinematograph, please see my 
remarks under question 3. 

(a) (i) Improving the breeds of livestock. —Pedigree herds of local breeds 
should be established.and special attention paid to a dual purpose animal. 
Milk recording should be widely advertised amongst the milk contractors, 
zamindars and other cattle breeders, 

2. Large zamindars should be encouraged to establish pure bred-herds of 
country cattle. 

3. The three main breeds in this Presidency which may be maintained are 
the Ongoles, Kangayams and Alambady, 

4. Breeding bulls from dams selected for their milk yields should be loaned 
to district boards for improving cattle in their districts. 

5. A maintenance grant of Rs. 100 per animal should be given by Govern¬ 
ment to the District Board; the balance of maintenance should be made by 
the District Board; all services could be free. Bulls can then be transferred 
from district to district to prevent inbreeding and this may be done at the 
discretion of the Deputy Director of Agriculture, Livestock, after consulting 
the District Board. Good Ongolo bulls will cost between Rs. 300 to Rs. 350 
each at 3i years to 4 years old. After the age of 8 years or so those bulls 
will become too old for breeding purposes. They can then he withdrawn to 
the farms, castrated, and sold as work animals and the receipts credited to 
Government. The animals would realise possibly Rs. 400 to Rs. 500 a pair. 

(a) (ii) The betterment of dairying industry. —Small dairies like the one 
at the Coimbatore Agricultural College could be run by co-operative societies 
quite easily, as in large towns most of the separated milk could either be 
sold hack to the ryots for feeding their calves, or sold to the coffee hotels in 
the towns. 

2. Dairying in its strict sense is almost unknown in Southern India except 
for one or two Government farms. 

3. Milk recording should be done at sill large Government institutions, 
like hospitals, etc., where cows are milked on the premises, in order thal 
reliable data regarding yields of the various breeds could be obtained. At 
present the Government farms are the only places where milk recording is 
done and as they have not a large number of animals, the data obtained are 
not sufficient. 

4. At the present time in this Presidency, dairying is not a profitable 
business owing to the poor yields of the country breeds. A dairy will just 
about pay its way in this Presidency if good crossbreds are available. Cross¬ 
breds are at a disadvantage as they are not dual purpose animals in the eyes 
of the ryot. They yield good milk, but the majority of the ryots would not 
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•purchase a crossbred bull for work purposes. They seem to be biased against 
them. Every effort should be made to produce a good animal of the country 
breed which will calve annually and will give sufficient milk to feed its calf 
and maintain it in good condition and also give a surplus which could be sold 
in order to pay for the cow’s maintenance. Until it is achieved, dairying 
will not be a profitable industry, as will be seen from Mr, Carruth’s Bulletin, 
that is, that the average Madras milkman just about pays his way and this is 
after he has adulterated his milk. 

(a) (Hi) Improving existing practice in Animal Husbandry .-—In former 
years when a big man died in a village his relatives generally dedicated a bull 
to the temple. A committee of local breeders was immediately called and 
bull calves were brought for inspection. The examination was very strict and 
if a bull did not possess all the points which the committee thought the 
breeding bull should have, it was not accepted. In this way, very good bulls 
were dedicated to temples. Owing to the increased price of cattle, this prac¬ 
tice of dedicating a good bull to the temple is gradually becoming obsolete. 
The relatives pay only a small amount for an animal and dedicate it to the 
temple without the consultation of the committee. Owing to this, very poor 
breeding bulls are seen in the districts. A Brahinini bull in former days was 
allowed to roam over any crop and was in a good condition. But, in these 
days, when expensive crops are being raised, the ryot in many instances does 
not think twice about driving it out of his field', and so hulls are seen to-day 
ill a poor condition. I strongly advise the appointment of a committee of 
capable breeders in each village for the purpose of selecting bulls for dedi¬ 
cation to temples and for supervising the breeding cattle in the village. 

2. More veterinary hospitals should be opened in the districts in order 
to combat the diseases which break out. 

3. Preventive inoculation against rinderpest should be well advertised in 
all the villages, 

4. More propaganda work should be dono by the Veterinary Department 
in demonstrating bloodless castration, and this will require more staff. I 
suggest that the committee stated above should also decide what bull calves 
should be kept for breeding in the village and also state that the remainder 
should be castrated by the Veterinary Officer by a bloodless castration method. 
The committee could also see that every bull calf not recommended was 
castrated. The benefit of castrating useless bull calves should also bo pointed 
out to cattle breeders by the Veterinary Officers. For instance, the Ongole 
breed of cattle is deteriorating annually owing to bad breeding bulls and to 
the importation of outside blood; this is due to cows and heifers being served 
by outside bulls in the grazing areas. 

5. Small herds of the main breeds of cattle and buffaloes in this Presidency 
Could be kefit in each experimental station for the,purpose of demonstrating 
good feeding and rearing, milk recording, etc., to the ryots of the district. 
A herd of six or seven cows with one breeding bull would suffice for a 
beginning and the bull could be utilised as a stud bull for the district at the 
same time. 

6. Village panchayats should be encouraged and they should be advised 
to pay attention to limit the stock grazing lands and not overstock these as is 
usually done. 

7. Silage-making should be demonstrated in the breeding tracts by the 
Agricultural Demonstrators, especially in years of good rains when there will 
be an abundance of green fodder. Silage-making should also be demonstrated 
to Forest Panchayats so that use can be made of the grass and weeds which 
grow in the forests. 

8. Concession towards purchasing good breeding bulls by co-operative 
societies should be given by Government. 

9. Co-operative societies should be encouraged to open milk depots in the 
districts where milk is plentiful. Butter and ghi could be manufactured on 
sanitary and scientific lines, and so the ryot would eventually become edu¬ 
cated in this line of business. 
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10. It is to be noted that the ryot does not pay any particular attention’ 
to the feeding of his female stock. Cows and heifers generally receive the- 
fodder discarded by the bull calves and work bullocks. The ryot should be- 
educated and shown that neglecting his female stock is unprofitable. He 
should be taught how to feed and rear his cows, and I think a demonstrator 
with a cinema exhibition showing work on Government cattle farms, etc., 
would be the best means of bringing this to the knowledge of the ryot. 

11. Milkmen’s Co-operative Societies should be formed in large towns in 
order to purchase foodstuffs and fodder in bulk and so obtain it at a cheaper 
rate. Advances should be given to milkmen for the purchase of fresh cows 
when their cows become dry. 

12. Regarding the Madras Dairy Industry, all reserved forests in the 
neighbourhood of Madras City should bs reserved specially for the grazing 
of dry cows belonging to the milkmen of Madras. Forest Panchavats will 
levy a monthly sum for grazing. This would no doubt stop the slaughtering 
of good cows when they become dry. From information received at various 
times, it is discovered the Madras milkman now sends most of his good cows 
into the Nellore district for grazing until they calve down again. It is due, 
no doubt, to the decreasing numbers of good milk cows and the milkman is 
just realizing that good milking cows are not plentiful and that it is more 
profitable to retain his good milkers and to pay for their maintenance whilst 
dry. 

13. It has been pointed out by different people at various times that the 
maintenance grant of hundred rupees towards the maintenance of a breeding 
bull is hardly sufficient in these hard times, and possibly better results could 
be obtained if Government increased the grant by 25 per cent. (The Director 
now has power to do this.) 

14. Steps should .be taken to work out the different values of all Indian 
foodstuffs and fodders as soon as possible and a list giving data of all these 
should be prepared by each Provincial Government. This will be of great 
benefit to the cattle breeder and rearer. He will then have some idea how 
much concentrated food, etc., should be fed to the different kinds of stock 
and he will also be given information as to the manurial value of each 
foodstuff. 

(b) (i) Injury done by overstocking oj common pastures. —The injury 
done by overstocking is that the animals are never in good condition and so 
they are liable to pick up any disease which comes along. 

2. Bull calves between the age of 1 and 2 years very often serve pure bred 
cows, and so various breeds of cattle become mixed. No bull calves should be 
allowed to graze in the grazing areas along with female stock. On'y bulls of 
well-known pedigree should be allowed to roam over grazing areas. 

(b) (ii) Absence of enclosed pastures. —Young grasses in pastures never 
get a good chance to grow as the ryot is often so short of fodder that he turns 
his cattle on to the grazing grounds immediately after the first shower of rain. 

2. In this Presidency it is seen that the ryots usually graze their cattle on 
the grass bunds and these are generally in charge of a boy or woman. 

( b ) (Hi) Insufficiency of dry fodder. —According to my knowledge, dry 
fodder is becoming scarce in the Ongole breeding tract in the Guntur district 
where the introduction of commercial crops, such as tobacco, ground-nut, etc,, 
is gaining ground rapidly. A ryot will only grow fodder value about Rs. .40 
per acre whereas he can make as much as Rs. 100 to Rs. 175 per acre out of 
tobacco so that this becomes an economical problem. In the Guntur district 
alone the Imperial Tobacco Company now employ about thirty Europeans in 
leaf production, and this must have an effect on the cattle-breeding of the 
district. 

(b) ( iv) Absence of green fodder in dry seasons. —This is very noticeable, 
as during the last three years the Kangayam breeding tract has suffered from 
water scarcity and it is seen that the Kangayam cattle on the whole were 
smaller in size than those seen in previous years. 
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<c) Fodder shortage .—There is generally scarcity of fodder in the Coim¬ 
batore Dairy during the months of March and May and in Hosur and Cliintala- 
devi from February to May. Animals do not begin to thrive until July or 
August, that is, six to seven weeks. 

(d) Supplementing fodder supply .—1 am informed that in former days, 
the Ongole ryot who reserved one-fourth of his holdings for grazing land was 
not taxed on this portion. In these days he is taxed on the whole of his 
holding and so he is unable to leave all this land uneropped. He maintains 
the same number of cattle as in former days, grows more commercial crops, 
less fodder crops, reserves about one-third of bis former pasture for grazing 
and so bis cattle suffer. 

I suggest that grazing areas be free of tax in the ryots’ holdings and that 
each ryot should be compelled to grow a certain amount of fodder or straw 
sufficient to maintain the number of animals be keeps and that his number of 
animals should be limited to his holding. 

(e) Keener interest in these matters by ryots .—There are no ryots in 
this Presidency who devote their' whole attention to cattle-breeding. Cattle- 
breeding is mainly one of their side lines. The Indian ryot generally has a 
little of each crop and he seems to dabble in everything. 

2. I do not think landowners will take much practical interest in cattle- 
breeding until they can see that this is a profitable business and until the 
breeds of cattle are improved and their milk yields increased, I do not think 
interest will be shown. The price of Indian cattle is too low. 

Question 19.— Forests. —Forest lands are probably not being utilized to 
their fullest capacity for agricultural purposes, but it is extremely difficult to 
utilize such lands. Directly strict control is raised, the lands are apt to be 
abused and the trees stripped off them, when soil erosion takes place very 
rapidly. There are very many places to be seen where, in comparatively recent 
times, there was jungle and now there is nothing but bare rock. 

2. One of the best attempts which has been made to solve this problem of 
recent years is that of the Forest Panchayats, and it should be possible to 
persuade such panchayats, not only to conserve the forests handed over to 
them and regulate the grazing and fuel cutting, but also to teach them to 
plant trees, grow green dressings, both for seed and cutting, cultivate fodder 
crops, prepare hay and silage as a reserve in the hot weather, and even to keep 
breeding bulls and regulate the cattle-breeding. 

3. Steps are now being taken to get into touch with the panchayats with 
this object in view. The panchayat system should be encouraged and it should 
be the first step in the learning of co-operation nnd should develop ultimately 
'ttto co-operative societies. 

4. The difficulty with such Forest Panchayats, however, is the same as that 
.vith co-operative societies, agricultural associations, etc. A very few of them 
are really good and mean business. Too many of them depend entirely upon 
the enthusiasm of one or two public-spirited men, and when they go the 
panchayat, society, or association rapidly decays and dies. Many of these 
bodies except Government officers to do all the work and even give them a 
subsidy, and as soon as such help is withdrawn the body rapidly dies. 

5. What is needed is a much greater spirit of public service and self-help. 
Where good organisations exist they are being encouraged and used to the 
utmost, but there are at present far too few of such bodies. 

Question 20.-— Marketing. —Adulteration wherever possible is the rule. 
Improvement is largely dependent on educating the conscience of the buying 
public, 

2. In the matter of dairy products, such as milk, butter, ghi and curds 
adulteration is particularly rife. This is largely a question of economics! 
Under existing conditions, it is almost impossible to make dairy products avail¬ 
able in a pure state on a large scale at present prices. In large towns milk 
is usually watered or mixed with flour. ’ 
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3. Ghi is obtainable only in an adulterated form everywhere except in the 
large producing centres and even then, only when purchased from the direct 
producer. The adulteration of ghi is due to the rapid extension of the 
markets for ghi and the smallness of supplies. Oils are also subject to adul¬ 
teration, lower priced oils being used to adulterate the higher priced oils. In 
respect of these, co-operative production and sale have a good chance of contri¬ 
buting to public welfare by making and selling standard qualities of these 
articles at reasonable prices. 

(a) Existing market facilities are very far from being satisfactory. The 
history of the Tiruppur cotton market will serve to show the difficulties which 
exist: 

(i) The idea of a cotton market was first mooted at a meeting of the cotton 
growers and sellers of the Coimbatore district, held at Coimbatore on the 10th 
July 1918, which resolved, among other matters, 

(1) that a “ Coimbatore Cotton Marketing Association ” be formed, and 

(2) that the possibility of this Association establishing markets for 

kapas at Coimbatore, Pollachi, and Tiruppur should further be 
considered. 

(») A committee appointed at the above meeting to consider the best 
methods of carrying out its resolutions met on the 3rd August 1918 and re¬ 
commended that the Coimbatore Cotton Marketing Association when formed 
should approach Government to have a market opened at Tiruppur under the 
auspices of the Municipality and controlled by the rules of the Association, 
and that the opening of such markets at other centres could he considered 
later, if the experiment at Tiruppur proved successful. 

(Hi) The opinion of the Advocate-General was obtained by the Director of 
Agriculture as to the powers oi municipalities in regard to such markets. The 
opinion favoured the proposal. It is extracted below: 

“ Municipal Councils can provide places for use as public markets for 
cotton (vide sections 194 and 113 of Madras Act IV of 1884). Sale 
of cotton in or upon any public street or part thereof can be 
prohibited— vide section 203 (1) of Madras Act IV of 1884.” 

(iv) The matter was accordingly placed before the Tiruppur Municipal 
Council and it readily accepted the proposal. 

(v) The Municipal Council in its meeting held on the 19tli February 1919 
passed a resolution in regard to the establishment of a cotton and kapas 
market and submitted copies of its resolution and the recommendations of its 
sub-committee for the approval of Government. 

(vi) The proposals of the Municipal Council were approved by Government 
in G. 0. Mis. No. 649-M., dated 26th April 1919, and the Council was requested 
to frame by-laws for the management of the market and submit them for the 
approval of Government. 

(vii) A suitable site was selected and approved by the Collector and the 
foundation stone of the cotton market was laid by His Excellency the Governor 
on 14th June 1919. 

(viii) The plans and estimates of the cotton market were sanctioned in 
G. O. No. 438-W., dated 12th March 1920, and it is understood that the 
market buildings have nearly been completed since. 

(ise) Draft by-laws were framed by the Coimbatore Cotton Marketing Asso¬ 
ciation at the request of the Municipal Council and passed in a general meeting 
with Mr. H. C, Sampson as President. The by-laws were based on those of the 
Berar cotton markets, modified where necessary to suit local conditions. They 
went further however, in two important respects, (1) in the definition of the 
market proper , which was made to include the whole of the municipal area, 
and (2) in the direction of protecting the trade from the malpractices of un¬ 
scrupulous dealers which are likely to lower the standard of cotton produced 
and consequently its price. 
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(x) Meanwhile considerable opposition to the cotton market began to be 
visible among the commission dealers, agents and middlemen at Tiruppur, 
The opposition first took shape in regard to the location of the market. The 
objection was disposed of by the Collector, Mr. F. J. Richards after personal 
inspection who decided in favour of the site on the Palladam road. The objec¬ 
tors then urged the abolition of the market. As they were, however, in a 
minority, they were informed by the Municipal Council that they could only 
make suggestions for modifications in the by-laws. Objections and suggestions 
were also invited under section 256 (1) of the Madras District Municipalities 
Act, 1884. Those that were received were considered at a meeting of the 
Municipal Council held on 22nd March 1920 and the draft by-laws, suitably 
amended in the light of them, were finally submitted for the approval of Gov¬ 
ernment on 29th March 1920. 

( xi ) Meanwhile the Madras District Municipalities Act of 1884, under which 
the draft by-laws were framed, was replaced by Act V of 1920. The Advocate- 
General, to whom the by-laws were forwarded for scrutiny, held that the more 
important of them were illegal and ultra vires under the new District Muni¬ 
cipalities Act. 

(xii) Government then considered the question whether special legislation 
should be enacted on the lines of the Berar Markets Act so as to enable by-laws 
such as those drafted for the Tiruppur Market to be duly enforced. 

(xiii) A draft Bill, the Madras Industrial Crops Markets Bill, was prepared, 
embodying the essential features of the Berar legislation, hut the proposed 
legislation was abandoned by Government, as it was supposed to contain many 
features, open to controversy or objection such as (1) the proposal to levy a tax 
on all cotton entering the municipality, but not necessarily entering the 
market “ yard,” (2) the proposal to limit the number of municipal councillors 
on the market committee, and (3) the financial relations between the council 
and the committee. 

(xiv) The only alternative was, therefore, to amend the by-laws so as to 
come within the scope of the District Municipalities Act V of 1920 and this 
was ordered by Government. Meanwhile the attitude of the Municipal Coun¬ 
cil entirely changed after the election of the councillors in 1920 and the Muni¬ 
cipal Council appointed a committee of three councillors, including the chair¬ 
man and three cotton merchants of Tiruppur to undertake the amendment of 
the draft by-laws and they did this in consultation with the Inspector of 
Municipal Councils. The draft by-laws as modified by the council are to be 
found in column 3 of Appendix XV. 

( xv ) The market is to be for grains and other agricultural produce as well 
as for cotton, under the new scheme. There is only one representative of the 
Cotton Marketing Association who must be a cotton merchant resident in 
Tiruppur as against six under the old scheme. Except for providing space 
and accommodation where buyers and sellers can meet, none of the original 
objects with which the market was built is given effect to in the new draft 
by-laws and it is difficult to see how the interests of the grower, middleman, 
merchant and buyer are to be safeguarded. 

2. It will be seen from this that the whole question has now coine to a dead¬ 
lock and no further action in developing cotton markets can be taken till 
special legislation is introduced. 

(b) Existing market facilities and systems of marketing and distribution 
for different kinds of agricultural produce. —Dotted throughout the Presidency 
and at distances varying from 10 to 20 miles are innumerable weekly markets. 
These are owned mostly by Local Boards or Municipalities and in some cases by- 
private individuals. Agricultural produce from villages finds its way to these 
markets either through village cart-tracks or by head-loads or by canals 
according to the nature of the district. The markets are mostly situated on 
local fund roads. In the delta districts of the Circars the means of communic¬ 
ation is usually by canals. On the West Coast the agricultural produce is 
taken usually by head-loads to the markets. In all other districts, villages are 
connected with each other by a net work of cart-tracks which are never re- 
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paired or maintained in good condition for traffic. After the produce reaches 
the weekly markets they are conveyed to towns by local fund roads or by 
boats or by trains. From hill districts produce like grains, tea, or coffee are 
invariably carried by bullock carts where roads of some kind are available or 
by pack animals. This Presidency is not adequately supplied with railways 
though more and more railways are being opened, but railways will not, in 
the near future, be able to command all the traffic in agricultural produce 
and bullock carts will remain the chief means of conveyance for many years 
to come. Improvement of the condition of roads, repair of cart tracks through 
the agency of village panchayats, the use of motor lorries for the transport 
of agricultural produce from weekly markets to big trading centres, the aboil 
tion of the numerous tolls on the local fund roads are some of the ways b 
which the system of transport could be improved. 

2. System of marketing. —Crops may be divided into two main classes (1) 
food crops and (2) commercial crops. 

3. Food crops. —In the case of food grains, the bulk of the produce is sold 
to middlemen, merchants and moneylenders to whom the producer is indebted 
for cash advances for cultivation or family expenses. The big landowner who 
is generally solvent prefers selling in the open market and such men some¬ 
times hold stocks for a rise in price. In the case of paddy, there are a large 
class of professional dealers who go about the villages and arrange to buy 
stocks and supply them to big merchants in towns. The dealers always 
approach the village sowcar who acts as snb-dealer and also as a petty mer¬ 
chant. Export to outside districts or out of India is arranged by larger 
traders in towns. 

4. Commercial crops. —In handling commercial crops like cotton, ground¬ 
nut, jaggery and oil-seeds, etc., both a moneylender who acts as a middleman 
and a commission agent are involved. It will perhaps he unnecessary for the 
purpose of this reply to enumerate in detail the methods of marketing these 
commodities in the various districts, but I shall give some typical examples. 

5. Cotton.' —The methods of marketing cotton vary in different centres. 
At Adoni, the ryot takes his cotton in country carts to the market place. The 
agents of the buying firms go about inspecting the cotton and then state their 
rates for that particular day. The ryot then takes his cotton to the com¬ 
pound of the agent whose offer is the highest and by the time the carts reach 
there the commission agents also arrive. Each ryot chooses his commission 
agent who attends to the weighing, etc. The agent of the buying firm 
examines each bora and begins to pass a few boras and rejects the rest, but 
the latter are accepted when the ryot is prepared to give allowance i.e., so 
much cotton free for each 12 maunds. The ryot is obliged to give the allow¬ 
ance as such of the boras that are rejected are marked and no other firm would 
give even the price first offered when they see the marks on the boras. The 
commission agent helps to reduce this allowance at times, but he does not 
press the claim in the way he ought to do ns he does not want to be at logger- 
heads with the firms. In addition to the alloivance and the commission, the 
ryot has to pay fpr weighing charges, etc. 

6 At Bellarv, the ryot and the middleman bring their cotton to the 
market and if the price offered is acceptable to them they dispose of it the 
same day through the commission agents. Otherwise they leave the cotton 
with the commission agents, borrow money from them to the extent of 50 to 
60 per cent, of the value of their cotton and go away to their villages after 
instructing the commission agents to sell their cotton as soon as the market 
improves The agents very often borrow money from the bank on security of 
this cotton and sell it at their convenience. The ryots will have to accept any 
rate which the commission agent says he sold their cotton, hut he seldom states 
the value which he actually realized. In addition to the interest on the money 
advanced, the commission agent gets his commission, godown rent and insur¬ 
ance charges but the ryot has also to give allowances m kmd and pay for weigh¬ 
ing charges,’etc., as at Adoni. The ryots in Bellary centre are for the most 
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part under the thumb of the commission agents and middlemen to whom they 
are always indebted. 

7. At Nandyal, most of the cotton is sold on forward contracts. The vil¬ 
lage middlemen and sometimes the big influential ryots enter into forward 
contracts with the buying firms some months in advance. They buy cotton 
from the ryots either on forward contract or for cash and fulfil their contracts. 
Some ryots, however, prefer to sell their cotton direct to the firms. They bring 
it to the market on the day convenient for them and dispose of it at the pre¬ 
vailing rate. They have no option to wait till the price for cotton rises as 
there are no godowns at Nandyal. 

8. Ground-nuts. —This crop is largely exported. The cultivator sometimes 
sells the crop on the land to the dealer who arranges to harvest the crop and 
sells it to the sub-agent of the big buying firms like Volkart Brothers. These 
big firms establish small depots at convenient centres where the produce is 
collected and then transport it to the ports. Holding up of stocks by rich 
landowners is not very common in the case of this crop as the commodity is 
more or less of a perishable nature. 

9. In the case of a crop like sugarcane, which is grown on a comparatively 
low acreage but which at the same time involves large financial transactions, 
marketing conditions are generally bad. The trade is in the hands of a few 
commission agents working on behalf of merchants, and these men go about 
the districts during the season and successfully form a ring. The producer 
deals through the village moneylender to whom he pays commission for the 
privilege of sale, godown rent, a contribution to the village deity and interest 
in small sums of money advanced through the season. The middleman or 
moneylender is unable to get a fair price on account of the ring aforesaid 
and the producer suffers in consequence. 

10. Ways and means of improving existing systems of marketing. —The 
existing systems of marketing will be improved in proportion to the advance 
made in general education of the ryot and the population as a whole. This 
is a fundamental need. 

11. In the meanwhile, an improvement may be made by the establishment 
of organisations for the purpose of co-operative credit. Until experience has 
been gained in this form of co-operative work and until members who actually 
cultivate the land are solvent and sufficiently educated to conduct the affairs 
of such organisations, effort to sell co-operatively is likely to end in disaster, 
for the success of co-operative sales organisations depends on the handling 
of large quantities of produce of one kind necessitating the employment of a 
business man of experience, and until co-operative credit work has created 
confidence in the minds of the average ryot, sale transactions would not be 
on a sufficiently large scale to warrant the employment of a special man for 
the purpose. The primary need, therefore, is the undertaking of co-operative 
credit work with a view to remove or at least to mitigate the indebtedness of 
the ryot which forces him to sell his produce to the village sowcar to whom he 
agrees to sell by a system of forward contracts. 

12. The channel of marketing and distribution from the producer to the 
consumer in India or exporter in the case of produce exported overseas. —The 
produce, in the case of foodgrains consumed locally, pass from the ryot to 
the middleman, who sells to the merchant. In the case of produce sent out 
of the district by road or rail, the channel of distribution is from the ryot to 
the moneylender or middleman, who sells to the commissioned agent on behalf 
of the exporter. The latter sells to the importer, who, in his turn, sells to the 
merchant until the produce finally reaches the consumer. 

13. In the case of export by sea, the produce passes through at least one 
middleman before it reaches the commissioned agent employed by the export¬ 
ing firm. There are therefore three intermediaries from the producer to the 
exporter. 

14. Services rendered by each intermediary and 'whether each intermediary 
lets in the capacity of a merchant or commission agent. —The middleman and 
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moneylender are the only inf jrmedianos who are in touih with the actual 
growers and it is they who furnish information, correct or otherwise, regard¬ 
ing conditions of crops and harvest prospects in the area in which they work. 
In the case of commissioned agents employed by exporting firms, their services 
are necessary because it is impossible for a firm to become sufficiently acquainted 
with bazaar prices and fluctuations except through such agencies. Further, 
dealing with middlemen direct is difficult, as. these intermediaries usually deal 
on a small scale and lack the necessary capital. 

15. The small middleman acts in the capacity of a merchant in the case of 
produce for export purchased by a firm through a commissioned agent. When 
purchase of produce for local consumption is involved, the middleman often 
acts in the capacity of commissioned agent, but in the majority of eases as 
merchant and moneylender. In the case of commercial crops, the middleman, 
to a limited extent, may act as a commissined agent only. 

16. The margin upon which such intermediaries operate. —A commission 
agent will make from II to 3 per cent, on transactions and the merchant will 
get from 5 to 6 per cent. The rates will be low in the case of foodgrains and 
higher in the case of commercial crops. 

17. I have no information regarding the rate of commission allowed by 
European exporting firms to their commissioned agents nor do I know the 
margin on which such firms work in handling different classes of agricultural 
jproduce. 

18. The method by which each transaction is financed or, in the case of 
barter, by which an exchange is affected. —In the case of small transactions 
between moneylenders, merchants and the producer, a promissory note is 
given by the latter stipulating that he will either pay in cash or in kind at 
a specified rate at the time of harvest. The rates of interest charged vary 
from 10 to 30 per cent. 

19. In the case of produce sold in larger quantities and more especially 
commercial crops, it is a common practice for the big merchant to advance 
money to their commissioned agents, the rate being about 5 to 10 per cent, of 
the value of the produce to be purchased, the balance being payable after the 
produce is delivered. 

20. A system of barter by which an exchange of goods is made exists in 
the Agency tracts and in other hill villages, agricultural produce being ex¬ 
changed for cloth, beads, bangles, oil and dried fish. I have no detailed 
information ns to the basis on which such exchanges are affected. 

(c) 1. Steps whereby the quality, purity, grading or packing of agricultural 
products may be improved—Distinguishing inhere possible between the produce 
destined for (o) the Indian market and (b) export. —(a) Improvement in the 
quality of produce for the Indian market is dependent on on improvement in 
the methods by which produce is sold. The advance of money for cultivation 
against a valuation put on the crop before it is harvested encourages the ryot 
to ignore questions concerned with purity. This method of financing the 
producer discourages the cleaning and drying of produce and quality is thereby 
affected. Improvement in tile quality of produce is possible by means of 
pure line selection and by hybridisation. Attention should also be paid to 
methods by which cereals become adulterated by cross fertilisation, use of 
farmyard manure containing foreign seeds, the threshing of different varieties 
on cowdunged threshing floors. Adulteration in all such cases is involuntary 
and must be distinguished from deceitful mixing of produce and wilful neglect 
in the matter of cleaning, winnowing, and drying. 

2. (6) In the case of produce intended for export, steps should also he 
taken to remove causes of adulteration referred to above. This should form 
part of the propaganda work of the agricultural department, agricultural asso¬ 
ciations, and co-operative societies. There is a demand for uniform, pure and 
graded produce in the case of commercial crops, but here again the system of 
sale and the method by which the producer is financed is the root cause of bad 
quality and adulteration. The remedy lies in improving the economic condi- 
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tion of the producer and progress in this direction can be made by the estab¬ 
lishment of co-operative credit societies. When the ryot is solvent and indepen¬ 
dent of loans outside his society, he will be in a position to sell his produce 
according to quality. 

3. The formation of co-operative sale societies, which should be the 
sequence of successful credit work, will make it possible to introduce systems 
of grading and an improvement for the export trade. 

4. Whether effective steps might he taken to place at the disposal of the 
cultivators, merchants and traders information as to market conditions 
whether Indian or overseas, crop returns and marketing news in general .— 
In the case of the insolvent ryot or cultivator who is indebted to the village 
moneylender and middleman, little advantage will be gained by the circula¬ 
tion of information concerning market rates. In the case of co-operative 
societies, such information would be of value, if supplied in time, and this 
would also apply in the case of big growers who are solvent. 

5. As the methods of transport are slow, neither the producer nor the dealer 
are in a position to take the best advantage of fluctuation in prices. The 
supply of information to merchants and traders concerning marketing news in 
general is already undertaken by Chambers of Commerce. The Madras Agri¬ 
cultural Department publishes the crop forecasts and the season and crop 
reports, but this does not contain any prices in the various markets. Collec¬ 
tion of information regarding the prices in the various taluks might perhaps 
be undertaken through the agency of the taluk tahsildars, but whether the 
benefits that are expected to accrue from such publication will be at all com¬ 
mensurate with the labour involved is rather problematical in view of the 
conditions of marketing prevailing in the country already explained. 

(d) A great drawback in marketing is the multiplicity of weights and 
measures. Standardisation is a crying need. The Weights and Measures Com¬ 
mittee recommended such standardisation as long ago as 1913-14, but its 
recommendations have not been given effect to. If one definite standard 
cannot be agreed on for the whole country, a simplification at least of the 
present bewildering number by setting up fewer standards suitable to homo¬ 
geneous areas is desirable. In Vizagapataro and Ganjam, weights and measures 
vary from taluk to taluk and sometimes from town to town. Other districts, 
though not so bad, are still in a bad way, 

2. Such discrepancies enable the buyer, who is the shrewder of the two, 
continually to deceive the seller who is a ryot. Professional merchants are 
known to have two sets of weights, the larger for purchasing stocks and the 
lighter for selling in retail. . Information as to the general level of prices 
under fluctuations from time to time can hardly be of use when their, con- 
yersion to local weights and measures had no meaning or is not possible. 

Question 24.—Attracting Capital.—( a) Men with capital have hitherto 
purchased land more with a view to stabilise their position and provide for 
their less gifted children than to adventure with new improvements in agri¬ 
culture. The reason for not devoting capital to agriculture is that there it 
a larger income from capital put to other uses than agriculture. The best 
cultivation in this country is not the result of the efforts of the capitalist 
farmer, but that of the ryot who has a small garden farm with a good will. 
There freed from the worry of the variable monsoons and from the need to 
pay heavy assessments, the ryot resorts to intensive cultivation and appears 
at his best. Capitalist farmers might be a success in countries which are 
young and where land fit for cultivation is available in plenty. In India 
the tendency of farmers with surplus capital is rather to increase their hold¬ 
ings by purchase of more land than to devote it to more and more intensive 
cultivation. Such purchase would be useful at least in creating large hold¬ 
ings, but for the fact that, in the next generation the large holding is again 
subdivided into smaller parcels. As the joint family system is well-nigh un¬ 
alterable, right lines of progress lie in finding more and more ways and means 
of increasing yields of land owned by the small farmer who has a little capital, 
and this is what the Agricultural Department has set itself out to do. 
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The nuii*. __ ... who live by agriculture is large enough. There is not 

enough work and not enough wages and income for them, even now. The 
need is not so much for diverting the capitalist to agriculture as for securing 
that such floating capital as is in the hands of the ryot is conserved and used 
for the benefit of agriculture. Helping him out of indebtedness is one way of 
achieving this end. Another way is by educating him in proper ways of living, 

i.e., making him spend more on things like sanitation, wholesome food, and 
decent dwellings, which will improve his efficiency, and spend less on marriages, 
ceremonies, promiscuous charity and drink. These changes will make him a 
plus instead of the minus economic unit he now so often is. 

(b) The force of custom and tradition. —The Indian ryot is, as all good ryots 
should be, conservative, and is slow to give up traditional practices unless 
others are clearly demonstrated to be better. When such demonstration is 
forthcoming his response is ready enough. The Agricultural Department had 
first to learn and then to teach. The process of teaching the ryot by effective 
demonstration began not so very long ago, and the results have been, by no 
means, discouraging. It has to he remembered that there are only a few 
hundred men to demonstrate to the ryots of a Province as large as Madras, 
and that, there are comparatively few other agencies to supplement their 
influence and teaching. 

2. Other factors are ignorance and indebtedness. 

3. Another reason is what may be described as a “ lack of strenuousness ” 
which prevents people from doing the best they are capable of. There is a 
tendency to remain in a state of contentment with things as they are, which 
is detrimental to progress. The defect is constitutional, probably due to 
climatic causes; and the influence of malaria and hookworm, but it has to 
be reckoned with. 

Question 25— Welfare of Rural Population.— The following replies to 
question 25 have been supplied by M. R. Ry. V. N. Visvanatha Rao, M.A., 
B .L , the Statistical Assistant to the Director of Agriculture, Madras, who 
has hacl some experience in these matters. At his request I am incorporating 
it in my replies to the Questionnaire. 

(b) Yes. The scope should be the ascertainment of the economic position 
of the ryot. As to the scope and methods of such enquiries, I am in agree¬ 
ment generally with the views of Mr. Burnett ITurst in the Report of the 
Economic Enquiry Committee. 

(c) Villages may roughly be divided into three classes : — 

(1) wet land villages, 

(2) villages with superior dry lards and where gardens (lands with wells) 

predominate, 

(3) villages with inferior dry lands. 

In (1) the classes who depend on unearned increments (e.g., Brahmins, 
Non-Brahmins higher castes) have taken most readily to English education. 
This has led to the disintegration of the joint family life, the prosperity of 
individuals and hardships to many, and extravagance in living by imitating 
their betters. With the removal of the check on procreation imposed by life 
in the joint family houses, the families of these individuals usually increase 
in geometrical progression, and the result is partition of property into un¬ 
economic holdings, migration to towns, indebtedness, sale of land, etc. This 
will be obvious by taking the history of families taken at random, which have 
been educated for three or four generations. In the fourth generation, they 
are more often objects of pity than of envy. The- landless labourers in the wet 
-villages have been more or less the economic slaves of the landholders and 
there is much discontent, now that he has discovered that to be such a slave 
is neither pre-ordained nor in the eternal fitness of things. The efficiency of 
the worker has been lowered by such discontent, and this together with the 
attenuation of the purse of his master, is leading to the deterioration of wet 
cultivation. On many of these holdings yields have gone down to the abso- 
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lute minimum, as is shown by the wonderful way in which crops on them have 
been known to respond to good farming when they chance to get it. 

2, The superior dry and garden land villages usually have a sturdier ryot 
population; the Brahmin is absent, except as a pnrohil (priest) or as a 
school-master; the ryots are more accustomed to work with and supervise 
their labour; and families do not multiply with the fatal facility that is so 
often observed among the educated townsmen. The result is that in 
these villages the ryot is at his best. He is resourceful, and recep¬ 
tive of ideas; and usually has enough money to adventure with new experi¬ 
ments. It is he that has been responsible for the sweeping new practices in 
cultivation that have come in recent years, the spread of Cambodia and 
Karunganni cotton, the better cultivation of dry lands. He does not readily 
buy wet lands, and he is slow to resort to English education. They are 
usually approached directly by the Agricultural Department but approach 
through their sons at the Agricultural College is practically barred, as they 
do not care to master English’ and Mathematics which is the entrance 
qualification to such schools. A scheme of vernacular middle schools may 
possibly provide for a real want among such men. 

3. In (3) the ryot is face to face with the wolf at the door. These is very 
little unearned increment from land. Land does not respond except to hard 
work and even then only if the season is favourable and the village popu¬ 
lation is usually a struggling proletariat. A few wells make a few families 
somewhat better off than their neighbours. In a good year, there is surplus 
money to indulge in such luxuries as litigation in civil or criminal courts. 
As they are dependent on the vagaries of the seasons, they do not care to 
spend money on improvements, which may not give them more. The popu¬ 
lation is fairly stationary and the surplus, if any, move off to the more pros¬ 
perous areas. 

Question 26.— Statistics. — (a) (i) Figures of areas under crops are fairly ac¬ 
curate with two exceptions. Crop areas are not recorded in detail in perma¬ 
nently settled tracts which cover about one-third of the Presidency. The 
reliability of the figures reported by estates vary, depending on whether they 
are surveyed or unsurveyed, and whether their administration is assimilated 
to the standard prevalent in the ryotwari tracts. Any improvement must 
take the form of the maintenance of land records in these tracts and this 
implies a sufficient staff responsible to Government and not to the landholders. 

2. The second exception is in the case of dry crops which are often sown 
mixed in the same field. This is especially the ease in the Deccan. In such 
cases, it is difficult to ascertain the area under each crop. At present the 
area is split for recording purposes into its component crops in proportion to 
the rows under each. 

3. It was suggested by Mr. Stuart, when he was Director of Agriculture, 
that the area under each important mixture should be entered separately in 
the Season and Crop Report. When the areas of mixtures are of sufficient 
importance he proposed once - every ten years to make a detailed census of 
actual crops by a special staff, and specify all mixtures in detail; to compare 
the figures thus obtained with those reported by patwarit, and on the basis of 
this comparison to estimate the usual proportion of mixtures and adjust the 
yearly figures accordingly. 

4. Tt is by no means certain that this would be any improvement on the 
present method. 

.5. An attempt is now being made, at my suggestion, to record the area 
and yield of mixed cotton and koira separately in Guntur and the Deccan, 
and the result of this experiment will throw light on the general problem. 

6. Even in ryotwari districts it is not uncommon to find the area under 
one crop reported under another. Some of such mistakes are detected in my 
office by a comparative study of the figures, others escape notice. 

(«) (ii) A useful check on the estimated yields published in the season and 
Crop Report was provided by the Rail-borne Trade Returns which furnished 
the only available information about the inland movement of the crops. These 
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returns were abolished in 1922 and they should be restored in the improved 
form recommended by the Board of Agriculture in 1924. Orders have 
recently been issued that rail-borne returns should be compiled .and published 
monthly for cotton, but what is urgently needed is similar returns for all 
crops which will show their movement from district to district. Statistics can 
only be improved if this is done. 

(6) A statistical department should be attached to each Provincial Gov¬ 
ernment similar to the Department of Statistics for India at Calcutta. This 
latter compiles returns sent in by Provinces and has no means of judging of 
the degree of accuracy of such returns. A Provincial Department would have 
a wide field of usefulness with regard to accuracy and it could address itself 
to the task of working out in detail and giving effect to lines of improvement 
suggested by bodies like the Prices Enquiry Committee, the Weights and 
Measures Committee, the Indian Cotton Committee, the Sugar Commission, 
and the Industrial Commission. At present recommendations made by such 
Committees are apt to be ignored for lack of funds and staff. 

2, In Madras a statistical section is attached to the Director of Agricul¬ 
ture's office, but there is need for more clerical staff, and also for the estab¬ 
lishment of a staff of itinerary officers to examine the actual registering of 
statistics in taluk offices, and to give advice on improvements. 

3. Tt is also necessary to carry out a large number of crop cutting experi¬ 
ments each year on the main crops if real accuracy as regards yields is to be 
obtained, and the system should also be extended to minor crops. At present 
the staff of the Agricultural Department does not admit of this being done. 
What is needed is a special crop cutting staff who could he employed in non¬ 
harvest time as extra demonstrators. 
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Oral Evidence. 

9277. The Chairman: Mr. Anstead, you are Director of Agriculture in the 
Presidency of Madras?—Yes. 

9278. I do not know whether you would care at this stage to make any 
.statement of a general character or whether you would like to proceed at 
once to question and answer?—I think I would like to proceed at once to 
question and answer. 

9279. Would you tell the Commission at the outset what your own training 
and experiences have been?—I took a Natural Science degree at Cambridge in 
1899; from there I went to the West Indies as a member of the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture under Sir Daniel Morris. Out there I was Re¬ 
search Chemist; then I worked as a Sugar Chemist in Barbados at the head¬ 
quarters station; from there I took charge of the whole of the agricultural 
organisation in Granada ; from there I came over to the Indian Service and 
was employed as a Scientific Adviser to the planting districts in Southern 
India under the Government of Madras. From there I took my present office 
of Director of Agriculture. I am myself a Research Chemist. 

9280. The Commission is greatly obliged to you for the very complete note 
of evidence that you have placed before us, and which is, I take it, to be read 
in conjunction with the series of monographs provided from the services in 
this Province, in the shape of a file which you probably have before you ?—Yes. 

9281. AVould you give the Commission an account of the organisation of 
your staff in the Presidency. First will you give us an account of the central 
staff in the College here directly under you, with some account of the division 
of duties as between the various Heads of Departments, and then some indi¬ 
cation of the disposition of the staff of the Agriculture Department through 
the districts of the Presidency? Now, first for the staff immediately under 
you in the College for doing research, teaching and so on?—Yes. Here at the 
college all the research of the Department is done; this is not only a teaching 
college, it is also a research institute. We have a system of what we call 
sections for each subject, with a research officer, an Imperial officer, at the 
head of each of those sections. Those sections at present consist of a Chemistry 
Section, an Entomological Section, a Mycologies! Section and a Botanical 
Section. Then, in addition to that, the other research officers are plant 
breeders who are also stationed here with laboratories in the big College, and 
little farms of their own, plant breeding stations. Of those directly under 
me, we have first of all a Paddy Specialist with the station that I had the 
pleasure of showing you and the other members of the Commission yesterday 
afternoon; then we have a similar thing for cotton, a Cotton Specialist with 
his own station; we have a Millet Specialist, that is the last one; we have just 
started that post. That officer again has his own station. Each of these 
sections have their own staff of assistants in the Provincial Service; they are 
responsible to me for the work of their own sections; and I look on these 
research officers as my advisers on their particular branches. Then the teach¬ 
ing staff here consists of a Professor of Agriculture with a number of teaching 
Assistants. That teaching is done on a time-table of which I have control. The 
teaching is the University course; we are affiliated with the University of 
Madras; it leads up to the Madras University degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Agriculture. The University of Madras of course impose their rules on us 
for examinations and the standard of the course. 

9282. Is all the teaching done here?—All the teaching is done here. At 
the present time there are about 80 students and it is a three years’ course. 
The central farm is mainly used for teaching students; we try to grow as 
many of the crops as will grow here and as are representative of the Presidency. 
The course is largely a practical one; the students have to carry out all the 
operations of agriculture with their own hands. All these officers are directly 
responsible to me. 

9283. Are all the officers who are charged with the duty of teaching doing 
a certain amount of research work?—No; not very much. We do allow them 
to do research work, and they engage in the long' vacation in doing research 
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■work.- The research officers themselves, though they do not teach directly, do- 
give a certain number of lectures to the students and the students of course 
see what is being done in the research sections. The teaching assistant in 
entomology and the teaching assistant in mycology are assistants on the staff 
of the research officers. So that, the students have every opportunity of seeing 
exactly what is going on in the research being done here and are kept up to 
date in it. 

9284. You think that the inter-action between research and teaching has 
been beneficial to both?—I think so. 

9285. Do your research workers complain that their educational duties 
interfere with their technical work?—No. 

9286. That is the whole picture as regards the essential organisation?—That 
is the picture here at Coimbatore. 

9287. Now, will you give the Commission a general view of the disposition 
of the staff of the Agricultural Department in the districts, and at the same 
time let us know what grade of officer holds each position?—May I refer you 
to the map which is at the end of my Administration Report which I have 
placed before you? That map shows exactly where the circles are and where 
the men are posted. We have divided the Presidency into eight circles. Each 
one of these circles is in charge of what we call a Deputy Director; he is an 
Imperial officer. He is directly responsible to me for the work in the circle; 
the district work, all the propaganda work; and in many of these circles 
there is an experimental station, that is to say, a farm on which the research 
work done here is first of all tested out in the district before it can be put out 
to the ryots. That farm is in charge of the Deputy Director in each circle. 
On this map, the round red spots are the headquarter stations of the Deputy 
Directors; the round green spots are the experimental stations that I am 
talking about. Under each Deputy Director there are a number of what are 
called Agricultural Demonstrators who are scattered about all over the Presi¬ 
dency to do the actual demonstration and propaganda work with the ryots. 
Those demonstrators are iu the Subordinate Provincial Service and they are 
recruited from men who have passed through this college and have taken their 
agricultural degree. They are employed by the Government for this work, 
and all my staff in the districts have passed through this college at one time 
or another, including even farm managers. In fact we do not employ, if 
we can help it, any man who has not passed through this college or some similar 
agricultural college outside this Presidency. The majority of the men are 
our own men who have been through this college. Many of these Deputv 
Directors have risen from the ranks and were themselves students trained at 
this college. The Agricultural Demonstrators are scattered about as widely as 
possible so as to cover as big an area as possible. At the present moment the 
actual area that each one works over is, on the average, about two taluks, 
which is far too big, but we are limited by the number of these men and we 
have to do what we can. As you will see on this map the black dots are 
where the headquarters of the Agricultural Demonstrators are. You will see 
there are a very large number of white blanks where we have not done any 
work at all, or practically none; that is for want of staff. We concentrate 
on the areas round about these black dots. "All these men are responsible, first 
of all, to the Deputy Director, who is responsible to me for the work. I turn¬ 
about, visit the circles, discuss what work should be done and how it should be 
done, with the Deputy Directors; they themselves are responsible for getting 
it done in that particular way. 

9288. Before you go any further, do these blank spots where you have not 
been able to place men correspond approximately with the dry areas in the 
Presidency, or is there no connection between them and the dry areas?—There 
is not very much connection; but a great deal of it is dry area. We bare 
rather concentrated on the wet areas and the garden land, but there is no 
real direct connection in that way. 

9289. But you have concentrated on irrigated areas?—Yes; the reason for 
that, if I may say so, is that when this department was started some 20 years 
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ago we started our work on paddy as being the most important crop in this 
Presidency for two reasons; first of all it is a food crop and secondly it is the 
biggest crop. There are 11 million acres of paddy in this Presidency. • We 
started with that, and we have done more work and gone further with paddy 
perhaps than anything else. We naturally concentrated on paddy work. 
Then after that we have concentrated very particularly upon cotton work, 
especially all round Coimbatore. 

9290. Now, on another question of general application; what organisation 
have you here for recording the administrative experience of the department, ? 
Have I made the question clear?—No, not quite clear. Do you mean publica¬ 
tions? 

9291. I mean this: Have you a record office here which is a store-house of 
information, a depository of past experience and which is capable at short 
notice of providing the Director with all the information bearing on a parti¬ 
cular problem whether historical or current?—No, not exactly that; we have 
to hunt it out of the libraries; we have a very good lihrary here at the college; 
we have a complete set of publications on work which has been done in other 
Provinces. We should have to hunt it all out ourselves; there is no record 
office to which I can go and ask for information. 

9292. Is not that felt as a want?—I do not think we have felt it as a 
want; we have always hunted up all our own information and we keep a 
complete set of records of our own. 

9293. You do keep complete records of your own ; yon do not have to hunt 
through large volumes of documents and papers?—No; if I had to start an 
entirely new subject, I should have to do that hut we should do it for ourselves. 

9294. So that, on the whole, you cannot say that there is any place for a 
machine of that nature?—I do not think so. 

9295. I take it that, broadly speaking, the allocation of functions between 
your department and the Secretariat is that you are responsible for keeping 
the records of the technical matters and the Secretariat, in the main, is res¬ 
ponsible for keeping the records of the administrative work P—'Yes. 

9296. Have you found that the Secretariat provides you with accurate and 
full information about past administrative experience?—Yes; T have no com¬ 
plaints to make about that; 1 can always get the information that T ask for 
from the Secretariat. 

9297. Now may I take you into the body of your note of evidence? You 
state there very plainly your view about the Central Research Institute at 
Tusa. The Commission is anxious to hear your candid view about Pusa. If 
you would rather give such information in camera, I shall take an opportunity 
later on of clearing the room; otherwise, perhaps, you would let us hear now 
what you have to say?—I think T am prepared to let you hear now what I 
have to say on the matter. I do not quite know how the discussion will go, 
hut may I say at any moment if I would like to stop ? 

9298. You can stop whenever you like?—Then T should like to start in 
public if I may. 

9299. Very well?—As far as this Presidency is concerned, in some ways we 
have always found Pusa very useful, but in some ways it is not of use to us. 
For one thing, as I said just now. one of our great‘ problems here is paddy! 
and paddy cannot be grown at Pusa ; therefore Pusa as far as that crop is 
concerned, is not of very great use to us, except on very general problems. 
But I look on Pusa as being a central research station, where fundamental 
problems can be worked out, which is of enormous value to us. We take those 
discoveries up and work them out here to see how they fit local conditions; 
and in that way we use Pusa and have found it extremely valuable. We also 
find visits from the Imperial officers of great use to us, or we used to; nowa¬ 
days we cannot get them as much as I would like to have them because I 
cannot afford to pay for them. The travelling allowances of an Imperial officer 
who comes from Pusa to a Province are charged to that Province. Very often 
it is impossible to find that money and so I cannot have the Imperial officers 
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as much as I should like; but I have had a lot of help from Pusa, and I look 
on Pusa as being a very valuable asset. 

9300. You divide in your note the works of fundamental importance which 
may properly be done at the Central Research Institute, from the application 
•of such fundamental principles to local problems which in your view is better 
carried out in provincial institutes P—I feel they must be carried out in 
provincial institutes. 

9801, On the question of Pusa as an institute concerned with the funda¬ 
mentals of research, what have you to say about the capacity, prestige and 
reputation of Pusa on that score?—I think the prestige of Pusa is a very high 
one ; I think they are perfectly capable of carrying out fundamental research 
and have done some remarkably good work. The scientific staff of Pusa is of 
the very highest, and it has been partly recruited from the Provinces, Two 
of our Madras men have been taken out to go to Pusa. I think it has a very 
high standard. 

9302. So that, you have no criticism of Pusa to offer on that ground?— 
No criticism on that ground, none at all. 

9303. Is there anything which you wish to say about the teaching at PusaP 
—I do not think Pusa is capable of giving a complete training to research 
officers or district officers who are to be heads of sections in the Provincial 
Governments, in all cases. I say that for several reasons; I think it is much 
more, important that such men should get their training abroad, because Pubu, 
after all, is a comparatively new place, and I lay a lot of stress on what I 
describe as the “ atmosphere ” of the place where you learn. In England, or 
Germany, or any other part of Europe, you go to a University or a station 
like Rothamstead, that has been doing wonderful work for 60 or 70 years, or if 
it is a University, for hundreds of years. The atmosphere of training that 
you get there to my mind is all important; Pusa could never give that atmos¬ 
phere. Then there is another point; the men at Pusa who are engaged in 
research are also engaged in touching, and I very much doubt whether a man 
can both conduct research and teach; I think that he is bound to devote much 
more attention to his research than to his teaching. It is not always the good 
research man who is able to teach; the teacher, I think, is rather born. 
Another thing is that, after all, the men at Pusa are engaged in work there; 
they stay out long periods at work, three or four years at a time, without 
going home; so that, I think, they are bound to be out of touch with the 
latest methods. Possibly they may read about them, but even if they have it 
is not the same thing as seeing them done and seeing them carried out all 
round you as you find in a station at home like Rothamstead, Eor that reason, 
I do not think Pusa is the best place to train the men we want; I would much 
rather that they were actually trained at home. 

9304. What you say is of course subject to your own experience here that 
teaching and research can be combined to the advantage of both?—Yes, but 
I am afraid, possibly, I may have misled you. I did not quite follow your 
original question; it is my fault. Hero my research officers, the heads of 
sections, do not do any teaching; they have teaching assistants who do the 
teaching. The men actually engaged in research do not teach; my Chemist, for 
instance, does no teaching at all. 

9305. But they are in touch?—Yes. 

9306. And meeting daily the men who are teaching?—That is true; but 
they do not have the bother of lecturing and dealing with the students. 

9307. Is it not of some importance that they should be in touch with the 
students, even though they are not in direct personal touch with them?— 
Yes, it is important, as long as the man is not taken off his actual research. 

9308. It is a question of having adequate staff reasonably divided between 
teaching and research P—Yes. 

9309. On page 33 I see you are definitely of opinion that there is serious 
lack of co-ordination and inter-communication between Province apd Pro¬ 
vince?—Yes. 
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ysiu. iou would probably agree with me that it is easy to exaggerate the- 
danger of duplication of work; it is sometimes useful to have results checked 
by investigators at a distance?—Yes, I do agree with that; it is very valuable 
at times. 

9311. So that, you do not aim at what I may call geometrical accuracy in 
the distribution of research. You would not object to a certain amount of 
overlapping?—No. 

9312. But your desire is to obtain a reasonable degree of co-ordination 
and inter-communication P—Yes. 

9313. So you turn to the expedient of a Central Advisory Board?—Yes. 

9314. How do you conceive that Board as being constituted?—I conceive- 
that Board as being constituted very much on the lines of the present Indian 
Central Cotton Committee. It should be a Board on which all classes in¬ 
terested in agriculture should be represented; the science side,, the actual 
cultivators and big landholders, the important Rajas and ZamindUrs, the- 
trades concerned, the big shipping people, railways, irrigation; everybody in 
any way connected with agriculture should be represented on it as a repre¬ 
sentative Board. Then I conceive of that Board appointing, and appointing; 
very carefully indeed, committees to deal with the research work necessary for 
each crop; that is to say, there would he a number of committees dealing 
with each crop and also with the veterinary work, and possibly with co-opera¬ 
tion. Those committees would have funds at their disposal, and would actually 
lay down the policy and the work that was to be done in research; if it were- 
necessary to appoint men to carry out that research, they should be appointed 1 
and chosen exactly along the lines of the Indian Central Cotton Committee,, 
which I look on as an almost ideal organisation. 

9315. But, of course, your Central Advisory Board would be dealing with 
all crops ?—Yes. 

9316. Do you conceive the Central Advisory Board as having control over 
funds, or the right to recommend the allocation of funds?—Yes. 

9317. What funds?—They must have some funds, and the funds should be 
provided by the Government of India. 

9318. But what funds do you suggest?—Do you mean how to raise them? 

9319. Do you suggest they should be Central Government funds ?—Yes. 

9320. Have you any suggestions to make as to how those funds might be- 
raised?—Yes, by a cess. In the same way that the funds for the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee are raised I would have a cess; I think you couldl 
put a cess on most crops. 

9321. Would it bo an export cess?—Yes. 

9322. Do you think it would be reasonable to disburse funds, the result of 
a cess upon export trade, upon cultivators and upon crops not concerned with? 
the export business?—I think that would be fair for the total good of the 
country. 

9323. Mr. Calvert: Why do you suggest an export cess? Why not am 
acreage cess?—I think an export cess would be very much easier to collect. 
It is going to be very difficult to collect an acreage cess, especially where you 
have a rotation of crops. 

9324. Professor Gangulee: Do you suggest an export cess on all crops?_ 

Not necessarily on all crops; on some crops, you could not have an export 
cess, but you could on big crops; for instance, I would put an export cess on, 
oil-seeds; on cotton there is one already; I would have one on oil-seeds 
certainly, and I would have one on paddy. 

9325. Mr. Calvert; What proportion of the paddy is exported P—A great 

deal is exported. . * 

9326. What proportion?—I could not tell you straight off. 

9327. Would it be 5 per cent?—It is more than that I think; I am not 
sure; I would like to get the figures and tell you. 
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9828. Yoilr export oess would have to be that multiple of an acreage cess 
which your home-consumed product bears to the amount exported; that is to 
say, if 5 per cent of the rice produced is exported, your export cess on rice 
would be 20 times the acreage cess?—Yes. 

9329. Then why not an acreage cess of one-twentieth of the weight?—My 
reason for not advocating an acreage cess is that I think it would be such a 
very difficult thing to collect. 

9330. It could be collected with the land revenue?—I think it would be 
difficult. 

9331. The Chairman: How do you conceive the Provinces standing in rela¬ 
tion to your Central Advisory Board? Where would the initiative lie? Ihe 
initiative would lie with the Central Board, 

9332. As regards the particular problem, would the Central Board suggest 
the problemP—I think very often they would, but sometimes the Province 
would suggest the problem, 

9333. And the Province would go to the Central Advisory Board and say, 

“ Here is our problem, please bless us and give us some financial assistance?” 
—Yes. 

9334. Would that give an opportunity to the Central Advisory Board to 
look at the problem, to divide it into its component parts, and if necessary to 
allocate some fundamental part of the problem to, let us say, Pusa? Yes, 
exactly. 

9335. And to correlate that work with the works known to be going on in 
other Provinces?—-Yes, exactly. 

9336. But it would be open to the Province to withdraw at any moment, 
of course, at the sacrifice of any financial assistance which the Central Advisory 
Board might bo inclined to give? There would bo no compulsion upon the 
Province?—No; there would be no compulsion. 

9337 In your experience do you take the view that a scheme of that nature 
could be conducted without any invasion of the position of the Provincial 
Government in relation to agriculture?—'Yes; I think so; we have experience 
here if I may again quote the Indian Central Cotton Committee. We have 
in this Presidency a cotton problem connected with a somewhat mysterious 
disease; we find that a very large proportion, 40 or 50 per cent, of the actual 
bolls produced, fall off and never produce cotton at all. It probaby is not a 
disease; we cannot find any particular organism. It is a very big and funda¬ 
mental problem; we in this Province are not able to tackle it; we have neither 
the staff nor tho money to tackle it. The Indian Central Cotton Committee 
have decided that it is a problem which must be attacked. They are providing 
the staff, two men who are being selected in England, a Botanist and a 
-Chemist, to take up this study and they are putting up Rs. 50,000; they have 
decided that the work should be done at Coimbatore. These men are going 
to be sent to us, the Central Committee are going to finance them and we on 
our side say we will give them every facility for doing the work. We shall 
find accommodation for them here both in regard to bungalows and labora¬ 
tories and shall put everything, including land, at their disposal. It will 
work perfectly smoothly; there will be no friction whatever as far as I can see. 

9338. I assume that you accept both the Provincialisation and the making 
of Agriculture a Transferred subject, as something permanent in India P—Yes. 

9339 So that your opinion, I take it, is that any scheme which was sug¬ 
gested and which because of its bearing on those two points did not commend 
itself to the Provinces would he doomed to failure from the start P Yes. 

9340. On page 34, paragraph 11, there is just one point.. You are clear 
that there is a lack of sufficient knowledge in any one Province of what is 
going on in other Provinces. I assume that the mere reading of published 
accounts of work done in other Provinces is not a sufficient guide to what is 
going on Is that your view?—Yes. It is not a sufficient guide. It is of 
the utmost importance that one should be able to talk things over with men 
who are doing similar work, who have probably done a lot of work which they 
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cannot publish. My idea, if I may say so, is, that men working on the same 
subject should be able to get together and discuss their difficulties. 

9341. You think the money spent on these journeys is well spent?—Very 
well spent, indeed. 

9342. Turning to page 34 you say in paragraph 14, “ As regards men for 
research work, I do not think that really suitable men can be found as a 
general rule (of course there are exceptions) in this country and it is neces¬ 
sary, in the first place, to recruit European research officers to start the work 
and train their own Indian assistants who can ultimately take their places.” 
That process is going on at this moment in this Province, is it not?—Yes. 

9343. But in your view it would not be in the interests of the country to 
take the final step before it is perfectly clear that the Indian officer who is to 
take on the work is capable of maintaining the high standard already 
attained ?—I think it is absolutely essential that we should have the very best 
men that we can get irrespective of what their nationality is; it is the best 
men that wo want always, 

9344. There is not merely a shortage in India of the very best; there is a 
world shortage of the very best?—Yes. 

9345. Do you think the short-term contract is proving a success ?—No. I 
do not like the idea of it at all; I do not think it is going to attract the best 
men. We have experience of one man here on a short-term contract, but he 
haB only just come, I do not think you are going to get the best men on 
the short-term contract, for this reason, that at the end of the contract the 
man becomes unemployed and his prospects are not particularly good; he is 
always risking unemployment. In these days it is no joke to come to the end 
of a job and have to look for another at the end of every five years. Therefore 
I do not think it will attract the best inen, T think it may attract men at 
the beginning of their career; it is not so bad for a young man to take his 
first job like that but a more senior man, I think, would hesitate long before 
accepting such an appointment; I know I should. 

9346. At the same time, of course, any general appointment of officers from 
overseas on contracts other than short-term contracts would he difficult to 
reconcile with the principle that Indianisation should proceed as fast as 
thoroughly competent Indian officers can be trained and appointed ?—That is 
true. 

9347. So that probably a half-way house is what you are aiming at?—We- 
must aim at a half-way house. 

9348. With regard to paragraph 15 on page 34, will you tell the Commission 
at what stage in his career you think an Indian research worker trained in 
India should proceed to Europe or America ?—That depends to some extent on 
the man, but in general terms I would like the man to have had about ten 
years in the Service at least before he goes. 

9349. What age would he be then before he leaves this country ?—He would 
then be round about 30. 

9350. Your experience is quite definite in this respect, that you prefer 
that an Indian should be trained in India than that he should proceed as a 
young man overseas to be trained?—Yes; I think he ought to have the local 
knowledge first and give us an opportunity of seeing whether he is going to 
be a likely man for the work. 

9351. Now would you turn to page 35 of your note? Are you satisfied 
with the standard attained by a graduate in this Presidency ?—Not altogether. 

9352. In what respect are you dissatisfied?—I think they do not know- 
enough ; they have not got sufficient literary education when they come to 
begin their degree course; their English is weak; that is what I am mainly- 
dissatisfied about; we do not have sufficiently good material to work on during 
the course. 

9353. Dr, Uyder: Do you take Intermediate students of the Madras Uni¬ 
versity?—Yes. 
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9354. The Chairman: During the first year of what course?—During their 
degree course here; I would like them to be better educated when they come. 

9355. Sir Henry Lawrence: At what stage do they come?—They come after 
they pass their Intermediate; they come from the colleges. 

9356. Professor Gangnlee: Intermediate Arts or Intermediate Science?— 
Intermediate Science. 

9357. The Chairman: What about their scientific equipment when they 
come to begin their course P—It is very poor. They know practically nothing. 
Even if they have taken their Intermediate in Science they know very little. 

9358. How about the scientific attainments of the degree student after 
he has taken his degree?—The scientific attainment is good enough for the 
purpose for which we want him. 

9359. Is it your view that men who are best qualified for the post-graduate 
training are at any rate qualified in pure science P—We have no post-graduate 
training hero. 

9360. No post-graduate training here at all?—No. 

9361. Are you training no research students at all?—What we generally 
do in the way of training research workers is that after a man has taken his 
degree he gets a definite appointment with the Government as Assistant to a 
research officer; then he goes into that section and the research officer teaches 
him as it were. 

9362. So that he has the advantage of both a salary and post-graduate 
training ?—Yes. 

9363. What is his equipment in pure science P—His equipment is just what 
we can give him here, but he has a lot more to learn. 

9364. What do you say about his equipment in pure science when he comes 
to you as an officer appointed for post-graduate training?—I think it is suffi¬ 
cient; we can teach him the rest easily enough. 

9365. The inference is that he has managed during his degree course to 
make up the leeway and to overcome the limitations, which in your view are 
serious, in students who come up for the degree course?—Yes. We give him 
a really good grounding in that course in science; he is always a little bit 
weak in English, but I do not know that that matters very much. 

9366. On page 35, in answer to question 2, you say, “ It must be admitted 
that all forms of agricultural education so far tried in this Presidency have 
resulted in failure.” Are you really inclined to think that the fact that your 
students when they leave this college aspire to offices in the public service is 
a mark of failure ?—Yes. 

9367. Somebody must fill the public services, must they not?—-That is true, 
but my complaint is that no student would come to this college at all if he 
did not think he would get a Government post. 

9368. So that, to the extent to which an agricultural college is a training 
ground for public service, you think you have been successful, but to the extent 
to which an agricultural college is concerned with training agriculturists to 
return to the land and to work there on a commercial basis, you think you 
have failed?—Yes, exactly. 

9369. Is it within your knowledge that other countries have to contend 
with the same difficulty?—Yes, I notice that most places complain of this 
difficulty. 

9370. Do you know of any country which does not complain of the same 
difficulty?—No, I do not. 

9371. Is it your view that you would have had more success in the second 
category (that is, the training of agriculturists proper) if you had elected to 
train them at an institution other than that at which you were training 
officers for the public service?—Yes, that is what I wish to do. 

9372. Do you think that close touch with men ambitious for public service 
disturbs the minds of those who come here in the first place with the intention 
of returning to the farmP—I do not think I would put it like that. 
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9873. Will you put it in your own way?—What I would like to do is to 
train men who wish to go back to their farms in a technical school devoted 
to that purpose in which the training would consist of as little science as 
possible and as much practice as possible; I would give that training in the 
vernacular and not in English at all; every word of it should be in the 
vernacular. 

9374. Mr. Calvert: Would you not have difficulty with regard to termi¬ 
nology; for instance “ sulphate of ammonia ” ?—I think that difficulty would 
be overcome, because even now in the Tamil language a great many words have 
been simply taken bodily from the English language. They would call it 
■"sulphate of ammonia.” From the point of view of teaching a farmer X 
would not mind if it was called what the ryot calls sulphate of ammonia. The 
ryot always refers to it as “ sugar.” I do not think it would matter as long 
ns people knew what they were talking about. 

9375. The Chairman: Have yon pursued the after-careers of students who 
have left your college and who have not gone into the public service?—We do 
not keep a careful record or register of them, but I know pretty well what haB 
become of all of them. 

9376. Do you not think that a persistent attempt to keep accurate records 
of after-careers might, at the end of 15 or 20 years, be a very useful thing?— 
Yes, I think it would. 

9377. I gather from the general trend of your note that you are strongly of 
opinion that in the earlier stages of education, literacy is the goal of modern 
general education?—Yes. 

9378. But you do think that a certain amount of nature study can be given 
without any loss of direction in that respect P—Yes, I feel very strongly upon 
that point; I would like, in the primary schools, to see nature study intro¬ 
duced as a central subjoct, so to speak, and all the other subjects, reading, 
writing and arithmetic, built up round that nature study. I think that could 
be done very easily; if you are teaching small children to read there is no 
reason why they should not learn to read by reading about nature study 
subjects. All the teaching, dictation and arithmetic could be bound up with 
nature study and deal with agricultural subjects, naturo subjects, I would 
like to see nature study a central subject round which primary education 
should be built up. 

9379. One has to be very careful in discussing these matters to distinguish 
between words and facts. What sizo of class has the ordinary teacher in this 
Presidency got to deal with in a primary school P—I suppose about 20. 

9380. A teacher would tako 20 children between the ages of 6 and 10. Is 
that approximately correct?-—Yes. 

9381. Would you agree with me that to take 20 children between the ages 
of 6 and 10 into a garden for half an hour, and give those children, 20 of 
them mind you, a good talk on nature, is one of the most difficult things that 
you can ask a person to do P—It is difficult, but it can be done. 

9382. I am sure it can, but you do really mean it is a very difficult work 
to do well?—I do. 

9383. What percentage of teachers in the primary schools in this Presi¬ 
dency do you suppose are capable of doing that?—Very few indeed, at present. 

. 9384. What constructive suggestion have you for equipping those teachers 
-with the necessary knowledge?—The teachers in this Presidency go to a 
•training school to begin with and that training school should teach them how 
to teach nature study. 

9385. I see you are quite clean that a small school garden and not a school 
farm is what is required?—For nature study, yes. 

9386. What size of plot do you recommend?—I do not think it need be 
big; I do not want all my nature study taught in a stereotyped way in a 
school garden; I want the children to be taught outside; I want them to be 
taught about the weeds that grow in their own fields, about the trees that they 
•can see round the school, the life history of butterflies and things like that. 
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for that you do not neoessarily want a garden at all; I could teach nature 
study in a town. 

9387. You are not at all sure that gardens are necessary?—They are rot 
necessary, though I think they are a useful adjunct. 

9388. On page 36 you give a description in paragraph 10 of the sort of 
school you are thinking of, designed to.encourage boys to return to the land. 
Is that the purely vernacular institution that you were describing just now? 
—Yes, I would have it all in the vernacular. 

9389. I see you intend tp teach the rudiment's of pure science?—You must 
teach the rudiments; just enough to explain the operations that you are carry¬ 
ing out. If I may take an example, if you are going to teach a student it is 
a good thing to plough a little better than the country plough does, you have 
to show him why, and therefore you have to teach him the rudiments of soil 
physics. But I would not go further than that; I would go just far enough 
to enable him to understand why a particular operation is necessary and no 
further. 

9390. In paragraph 12 on the same page you are dealing with the ten¬ 
dencies that bring about this disinclination to return to the land, and you 
think you see a possibility of the experience of unemployment on the part of 
those who have been trained in provincial life and public life having its effect 
on the village boys in their choice of a career. Do you, in fact, see the 
slightest sign of this tendency?—Not the slightest, but I think it is bound to 
come in time. My feeling is that there is no demand for agricultural educa¬ 
tion in this Presidency for its own sake at all, and we cannot do anything 
until that demand exists. It is no good talking about schools until we get 
the demand. At present there is no demand, but I think that demand is 
bound to come by a process of starvation in time. 

9391. On page 37 you say you believe that one of the best ways of making 
agriculture more attractive to the people ia by improving the conditions of 
village life. Has the co-operative movement undertaken this work in this 
Presidency?—It has, but it has not got very far with it. 

9392. Through the medium of better-living societies, or how?—Yes. 

9393. Havo you got such a thing as a better-living society in the Presi¬ 
dency?—We have got some sort of health societies, but very few of them. 

9394. Are they founded on a co-operative basis?—No, thoy are not, not 
on pure co-operation. 

9395. So that your co-operative organisation as such has not passed beyond 
the stage of providing crodit?—Exactly; that is all that is done. 

9396. You recommend the revival of the panchayat ?—Yes. 

9397. Have you studied the history of the ancient pahchayats?—Not 
deeply, but I think a great deal could be done by the panchayats, and is being 
done in many places. 

9398. In the old days a village isolated by lack of communications had to- 
manage its own affairs for better or for worse ?—Yes. 

9399. So that some system of village government was inevitable?—Yes. 

9400. But in these days you have communications and you have effective 
administration and judicial systems conducted from outside the village, so- 
that in those fundamental matters there is no longer a need for communal 
government on a panchayat basis?—True, but then the panchayat, instead of 
doing that, might take up these questions of improvement of health and sani¬ 
tation, and so on. 

9401. So that the panchayat really becomes only a name; it has no con¬ 
nection with the institution which in ancient days used to be known by that 
name—Yes, that is so. 

9402. Dr. Ryder .- Your panchayats working in certain directions have been 
a success. Could you tell us why the panchayats here are a success?—-No, I 
am afraid I could not. 
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9403. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: Is there a strong village feeling, and. 
in spite of the rapid development of communications does not each village feel 
it is a separate entity P Has not the movement which started a few years ago 
succeeded in many cases P—I think it has. 

The Chairman: Am I not right in thinking that in the old days there was 
a series of panchayats, one in each community? 

Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: Yes, in some cases. 

9404. The Chairman: On page 37 you say; “ The problem is both of recent 
date and complicated. Before the unsettling influences of English education, 
-every young man found his calling determined for him by his elders or by the 
custom and tradition of his caste.” I suggest to you that you are over* 
•emphasising the disturbing influence of English education and perhaps rathor 
forgetting the inevitable disturbance resulting from the outer world breaking 
in upon these village communities, due to improved communications and trade 
with the outer world. Do you agree?—Yes. 

9405. I think you give on page 3 of the general memorandum in the file of 
memoranda provided for the Commission some time ago an account of the staff 
dealing with demonstration work?—Yes. 

9406. How do you divide responsibility at the top as between Research and 
Demonstration; have you a particular officer who is charged with the duty of 
organising demonstrations?—Each Deputy Director is responsible for that in 
lus own circle. 

9407. But what is the position at the centre, in this College?—Research 
men have nothing to do with demonstration. 

9408. Who does organise demonstration and propaganda here in Coimbatore 
in a general way over the whole Province; do you do it yourself?—I do it 
myself. 

9409. I had an idea that one of your Deputy Directors was specially 
charged with the duty of over-looking demonstration and propaganda through¬ 
out the Province?—No. 

9410. You emphasise the immense importance of demonstration on the 
cultivator’s own plot. Who takes the risk in regard to those demonstrations; 
the cultivator or the Government?—It is a point which has never been settled, 
but there is no risk; we never demonstrate anything unless we know it will be 
a success. 

9411. Is not that the sort of risk that you would bo prepared to under¬ 
take?—I should be perfectly prepared to take it, yes. 

9412. You say that this plan is being pursued up and down the Province. 
It is being pursued, I take it, at those centres which you pointed out on the 
map P—Yes. 

9413. Are experiments on cultivators’ fields being carried out at all those 
centres, or have you demonstration plots under the control of the department? 
—Demonstration plots under control of the department. We never carry out 
an experiment on a ryot’s field if we can possibly help it, for two reasons; 
first of all, there is the risk that you mention, and one failure puts one back 
far more than a number of successes bring one forward. Another thing is 
that in my opinion you never can carry out an experiment which is of any 
value on a ryot’s field, because you are very hazy about the results, and you 
know nothing about the probable errors and that sort of thing. It is un¬ 
scientific to experiment on a ryot’s field. 

9414. Perhaps I used the wrong word; I mean all your demonstrations are 
being carried out on the cultivators’ own plots, and your experiments on 
your own farms ? Yes; all our experiments are carried out on our own experi¬ 
mental farms; nowhere else. 

9415. Have you applied yourselves to the problems of dry cultivation in 

this Presidency?—Yes; to a certain extent along the west ooast, especially in 
Malabar, J 
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9416. And on the higher tracts? You have tracts of dry cultivation at a 
higher altitude than the one you have mentioned, have you not?—No, not 
very high. 

9417. They are all low, are they?—Directly we get up here we get the big 
rainfall and we get the jungle. 

9418. I understood there was an intermediate zone?—Along the West 
coast there is, but it is only 500 or 600 feet; it is on the dry hill tops; we 
have done a great deal of work there. 

9419. How far do you think you have been successful in demonstrating 
improved dry cultivation?—Locally we have been very successful. What 
has happened is this; we have a farm on the West coast at Taliparamba, half¬ 
way up the West coast. That is in a dry tract; on that farm we did dry 
farming and started our own methods; and now all the hills around for many 
miles are covered with that cultivation, carried out by ryots who have copied 
us. The same is the case in connection with coconut cultivation ; it has been 
a success, but it is slow, A great deal of work remains to be done yet, but 
on the whole it has been successful. ■ 

9420. Where is the principal famine area in this Province?—One of the 
worst is Bellary, right up in the north. 

9421. Would you describe the agricultural practices in that tract; what are 
the major crops there?—The major crops are millets and cotton; it is a famine 
area because along there the monsoon very often fails. During the last three, 
years, for instance, and until this year, they have had practically no rain 
at all. 

9422. That is a dry area?—It is a dry zone. 

9423. How many stations have you in that area for demonstrating im¬ 
proved tillage and cultivation?—We have a farm at Hagari, but we have not. 
done very much work along that line; nothing like as much as we should do. 

9424. Does it not occur to you that that is one of the points most requiring, 
attention from the Agricultural Department?—It is. 

9425. How do you account for the fact that your department has not 
applied itself towards the solution of the agricultural problems of these famine 
areas?—Purely owing to lack of staff and money. As a matter of fact we 
have a scheme that has been before government for some time for doing 
definite work on that very problem, but we have not yet got either the staff 
or the money for it; it is still under consideration. 

9426. Dr. TLyder: Could not you transfer some of your activities from the 
wet areas and make a fair distribution of men between dry and wet areas?— 
That could be done. It is a question of balancing problems, but in my opinion 
it would he a pity to stop the work we are doing, 

9427. The Chairman: I fully realise what you say; but I still have some 
difficulty in accounting for the fact that you have applied what men and 
money you have to districts not subject to famine while you have not applied 

your men and means to those districts which are liable to famine?_We 

do not think it is a sufficiently big problem. If I may say so, with the present 
means of communication famine can be dealt with; you can get food to 
people very quickly. * 

9428. What was the most important famine you had there ?—We have never 

had a serious one there in my experience. " 

9429. How long have you known the district?—In 1924 there was a smal l 

famine; hut during the 20 years I have been here they have not had any 
serious famine. r 

9430. Is it still called a famine area?—We still call it a famine area - hut 
people do not starve and die nowadays; famine can be dealt with. 

9431. But of course the standard of living in that area is low?_It is low 

yes. ' 

9432. Do you agree that, short of the preservation of life, one of the first 
duties of your department is to apply itself to the problems of those areas 
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where the cultivator is on the very margin of subsistence?—True, but I must 
not let you get the impression which I am afraid I have given you, that we 
have done nothing; we have done a good deal, although we ought to do a 
good deal more, I admit, and we would do more if we had the staff and money. 
The truth of the matter is that we want more research on what to do in areas 
like that; unless we know that, I do not think we can do anything; and I do 
not think we ever shall know that until we have a good soil physicist at Pusa. 

9433. Do you not think that enough is known already to give the hope of 
greatly increased yields, in years of partial drought, as the result of better 
cultivation and better rotation?—Better cultivation, certainly. 

9434. Not better rotation but better cultivation?—Better cultivation, yes. 

9435. And yet you have no station in that particular area designed to 
demonstrate better cultivation?—Yes, we have. 

9436. I beg your pardon; I thought you said you had none?—Yes, there 
is a station at Hagari, and another one at Nandyal, where ordinary methods 
of cultivation are demonstrated. 

9437. Dr, "Ryder: Have you got one at Cuddappah?—We have no station 
at Cuddappah, but we have a demonstrator there. 

9438. At ICurnool?—At Kurnool we have a demonstrator. 

9439. The Chairman: How long have those stations been opened?—Hagari 
and Nandyal were two of the earliest stations in the Presidency. 

9440. Have they been a success?—Yes, there has been a very big improve¬ 
ment in the cotton cultivation. 

9441. Have you an agricultural economist on your staff?—We have no 
agricultural economist. 

9442. Do yon think an appointment of that sort would he an advantage?— 
It would be an advantage. 

9443. Do you think it is urgently called for?—Not so urgently as others. 

9444. Will you turn to page 38? What is the approximate average num¬ 
ber of villages in a taluk in the Presidency?—It varies enormously; the size 
of the taluks varies and the number of villages in them varies enormously. 

9445. You have no figure in your mind ?—No. 

9446. Dewan Bahadur Raghavayya: From 50 to 200?—Yes, from 50 to 200; 
they vary as widely as that. 

9447. The Chairman : On page 39, you say, “ In addition to the above, 
we have a few large demonstration plots, which we call demonstration areas. 
This is, at present, an experiment. It is an acceptance of the challenge that 
what the department teaches is not adapted to practical farming, and that 
what may be demonstrated on a small plot is not necessarily successful on a 
larger area.” That is a very familiar argument. But how comes it that 
demonstration on the ryot’s own holding which, I presume, is begun as part 
of the ryot’s general scheme of cultivation, does not meet this challenge?— 

I think it does; but it is a challenge which has been flung at us so often, very 
•often not by the ryot but in the Legislative Council. 

9448. I should have thought the first answer, the answer of the demonstra¬ 
tion plot on the ryot’s own holding, was the best answer of the two?—It is 
not quite a complete answer, because the demonstration plot on the ryot’s own 
farm is always a very small one. It is very often a quarter of an acre, and 
they say that what one can do on a quarter of an acre one cannot do on ten 
acres. So I said I would show them that that was not true. 

9449. They cannot have it both ways. First they say, what you can do 

on ten acres, you cannot do on a quarter of an acre; then they say, what 
you can do on a quarter of an acre you cannot do on 10 acres; but if the ryot 
has 8 or 10 acres, I should have thought the demonstration of a particular 
crop by that method on half an acre would be an ideal exposition of the possi¬ 
bilities of the practice?—I agree; but other people do hold the same view 
unfortunately. ’ 
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94.50. On page b’9, you point out the extreme difficulty of getting really 
satisfactory cinema films prepared?—Yes, 

9451. If I may say so as one who has had some experience, in another field, 
of the difficulty of getting demonstration and propaganda films prepared, I 
entirely agree with you; but of course it can be done. It is a highly technical 
art, the people who hare it are few and they must bo properly paid?—Yes. 

9452. Would you support a proposal to hare a propaganda bureau, parti¬ 
cularly a bureau concerned with the preparation of films, as a central insti¬ 
tution in the country?—I would support it very strongly if I were assured that 
it would really be done properly. What I am afraid of is the exhibition of 
poor films, because people will say “ If it is like that we will not do it.” I 
want very good films; if these are got and the exhibition done properly I 
should support the idea very strongly, I foresee a difficulty, however, about 
showing them. I think that again will have to be in the hands of fairly 
skilled men, who will take the films round. The ordinary projector is not a 
particularly easy thing to handle. I have tried one. You have to put it in the 
hands of a fairly intelligent man. 

9453. I do not think that presents any great difficulty; I think people who 
have learnt to drive motor cars in a week will easily learn the art of projecting 
cinema pictures?—It is very easy to set fire to the film, especially when it is 
being shown in villages in tents and that sort of thing where you have no- 
buildings. If the film caught fire there would be trouble. 

9454. Demonstration through an opaque screen in the open air is best in 
these days?—Yes. 

9455. T^ose are technical difficulties which can he met very easily?—The 
point I want to make is that if it is to be done it should be done by 
skilled men. 

9456. Do you attach importance to it if it can be done?—Yes. 

9457. Do you think it is a promising line?—It is very promising if it can 
be done well. 

9458. Would you agree that practices which do not promise substantial 
returns are, in the nature of things, unlikely to attract cultivators who are 
in debt? A three, four or five per cent 'increase in output is not a great 
attraction, is it?—No. 

9459. It is when you reach 15 or 20 per cent?—Yes. 

9460. That is your experience in this Presidency?—Yes. 

9461. What use has been made of co-operative organisations for the pur¬ 
poses of demonstration and propaganda?—Well, as much as possible. When¬ 
ever I can persuade a co-operative society to run a demonstration area of their 
own I do so, and a certain number of them is doing very good work in that 
direction; but there are not enough. A great number of these societies are 
not interested in that kind of work at all. 

9462. TJewan Bahadur Baghavayya: They have just made a start at Lal- 
gudi?—That is true; the Lalgudi one is a particularly good one; but there 
ought to be a great many more. 

9463. It is a very recent one?—Yes. 

9464. The Chairman: Talking about agricultural indebtedness, can you 
provide the Commission with any detailed statistical statement of the state 
of debt in this Presidency?—I could not do that; I have no means of finding 
out. 

9465. Could you get those figures ?—No. 

9466. Can you tell the Commission what proportion of the debt is secured 
and what unsecured?—I have no information. 

9467. Do you know the extent of the mortgage debt?—I have no informa¬ 
tion on those points. 

9468. Do you think the problem can be envisaged as a whole until Ibcse 
fundamental facts have been ascertained?—No, probably not, I think they 
should be ascertained. 
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9469. They hare not been ascertained?—No, 

9470. Dewcm Bahadur Baghavayya: Cannot you get figures from the Regis¬ 
tration Department P—Only for mortgages; that is all. 

9471. The Chairman: Perhaps you would see whether figures of that sort 
can be provided?—Yes, you could get the mortgages, but that is not the com¬ 
plete story. 

9472. I agree that mortgages are not everything, but they would be some¬ 
thing ?—Yes. 

9473. And so far they are better than nothing?—Yes, we could get you 
those figures. 

9474. You say education has contributed its share in piling up debt; do 
you mean the expense on education has proved unremunerativeP—The expense 
on education at the Universities; there is this tendency on the part of parents 
to send their boys to a University for an expensive training. 

9475. So that the education has proved unremunerativeP—Yes. 

9476. Among the poor, you say drink is a powerful factor in keeping the 
depressed and the cooly classes where they are. Is that because of its physio¬ 
logical effect, or because of the expense ?—It is the physiological effect. 

9477. Dr, Ryder: Does the ryot also send his son to the University? We 
are concerned with the indebtedness of the ryot?—Yes, he has a tendency to 
do that. 

9478. And for that purpose, he is getting into debt?—Yes, I think that is 
one of the factors. 

9479. The Chairman: The cost of drink is also an important consideration 
amongst the lower-paid wage earnors P—True, it is. 

9480. You have not provided us with any answer to question 4, 
Administration. There are just one or two questions which I should like to 
ask you on that. Do you find that the railway authorities pay attention to 
any request that you may put forward for the construction of branoh and 
feeder lines?—Yes. A good many lines have been made in this Presidency, 
and a lot more are projected. 

9481. Dr, Ryder: Are you or the public satisfiod with the branch line 
rules made by the Government of India?—I think so. 

9482. The Chairman: So you have no complaint against the railways on 
that score?—I have no complaints against them. 

9483. What is your opinion about the service rendered by the railways and 
the charges levied?—I have no great complaint against the railways on that 
score; they have reduced the charges, and I very much doubt whether, from 
the railway point of view, they could reduce them very much more. After all, 
the railways have got to pay and, on the whole, though we keep on worrying 
them, they have treated us rather well in this Presidency. 

9484. Do you ever make applications for reduced rates on particular 
products P—Yes. 

9485. They have been met sympathetically?—They have been met sym¬ 
pathetically on the whole; we do not get all we ask for; but I think they give 
us all they can in reason. 

9486. How about the Local Railway Advisory Committee?—I do not know 
much about it. 

9487. What avenue has the cultivator by which he can bring any grievance 
he may feel against the railways to the notice of the authorities?—He would 
do that through the Collector of the district, 

9488. Is it within your knowledge that if the cultivator makes a complaint 
it cannot go up to higher authority until the cultivator deposits Rs. 100?—No. 

9489. Of course, that is not necessarily a ground of complaint?—No, 

9490. Are you satisfied with the roads in the Presidency?—I am not; the 
roads are getting steadily worse. 
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9491. To what do you attribute that fact ?—To the fact that now the roads 

have been handed over to the District Boards, and the District Boards do not 
spend sufficient money on them; they spend their money on other things, like 
education, schools, hospitals, etc., and they do not keep up the roads. The 
roads in this Presidency are nothing like as good as they were 10 or 15 years 
ago. . 

9492. Have you any suggestions for improving the position?—I am afraid 
not, except, if I may use the expression, “ gingering up ” the District Boards. 

9493. How are you going to do that?—I do not know; it must be done in 
•some way or other. 


9494. Would you suggest that where a District Board has failed and failed 
badly in its duty in the matter of roads that for a period at any rate that 
particular responsibility should be removed from it?—I agree with that. 

9495. I do not know that that would hold any particular terrors for the 
District Boards?—No, probably not. 

9496. But it might improve the roads P—Yes. 


9497. Dr. Hyder: Is not the money collected at the toll barriers spent on 
the improvement of the District Board roads?—It is not earmarked for the 
Toads; it goes into the general funds. 

9498. Are you sure of it?—I think so. 

9499. Professor Oangulee: Is there no such thing as a road cess?—No. I 
.am told now that the money received from toll bars is earmarked. 


9o00. The Chairman: Does the Meteorological Service give you as much 
jielp as may be in its power to giveP—At present it does not give us any help 
$>t all, 

9501. Do you think it ought to?—-I do not think it can. 

9502. You do not think that the Meteorological Department can do any¬ 
thing for agriculture? Very little, unless they can forecast what the monsoon 
.is going to be like at least two months ahead, and I take it that that is im¬ 
possible. It would be of some assistance if they could do it. 

9503. Do you think if they could forecast the monsoon two months ahead 

that would be an important contribution to your problem P—I do. ' 

9504. How about the Post Office?—I do not think the posts can help us at 
•ail. 

9505. Does the Post Office not conduct a savings bank?—Yes. 

9506. Is not that a direction in which they could help you?—It is a general 

direction. & 

. yo u nut think that the habit of saving amongst the agriculturists 

is one of the most important virtues which can be encouraged ?—Yes, certainly. 

9508. Do you not think that the Post Office could help you there by taking 
upon itself the duty of popularising the savings systemP—Yes. That is a view 
which had not struck me. 


9509. Do you envisage the day when every village will have a broadcasting 

receiver?—I suppose ultimately, yes. At present, of course, we are a very 
long way from that; we are hardly linked up even in Madras. There is very 
little wireless to be had. J 

9510. Do you think it will come ?—I think it is bound to come. Personally 
I think wireless is going to change the whole face of the world in quite a short 

time. I envisage being able to talk very easily with England. 

9511. Have savings certificates been pushed at all by any organisation?— 
Not to my knowledge. 

9512. But you will agree that this question of investing the surplus margin 

in a good season is very important?—Certainly. ; 

9513. Meantime, all such savings are invested in ornaments for women?_ 

That is a common, custom of the country. 

9514. That is a practice which to my knowledge is almost universal ?—Yes 

it is almost universal, ' 
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9515. I suggest to you that the wealth so utilised is not necessarily wasted ^ 
is it not the case that the ornaments are usually pledged in faming periods?— 
Yes, I think that putting the savings into ornaments is merely a form of 
investment; it is considered safe. 

9516. And it is available as a source of credit?—Yes, or it can always be 

turned into money. _ ' 

9517. Dr. Hyder: What do you think is the value of the total amount of 
silver ornaments which a gaily decked bride of a ryot wears?—I do noc know. 

9518. The Chairman: How long have you been in this Presidency?—Twenty 
years. 

9619. With regard to question 6 of our Questionnaire (Agricultural 
Indebtedness) are you familiar with the statutes, whether All-India or pro¬ 
vincial, which deal with the question of debt or credit?—No, I am afraid I 
have not made a study of that. 

9520. Are you familiar with the practice of advancing taccavi loans in the 
Presidency?—No; again, I do not know very much about it. 

9521. Have you applied yourself to the problem of long-term credit at all? 
—No, only in a very general way. That part of the work I rather look upon as 
being the duty of the Co-operative Department, which is an entirely separate 
department. I am in close touch with that department, I meet the Regis¬ 
trar, and we talk things over a great deal, but that is as far as it goes. 

9522. I do not want to press you on the point, as yon have told us that yon 
have not applied yourself to it, but surely in the matter of tacxavi it is not 
quite correct to say that co-operative organisations are alone concerned with 
it, is it ?—No, not in the case of taccavi. 

9523. On page 40, dealing with our question 6 (h) you say, “special 
measures to rehabilitate the indebted ryot and to prevent his land being auc¬ 
tioned by the moneylender seem to be urgently needed.” Is the whole of the 
scheme which you adumbrate designed to deal with existing debt, and not to 
provide long-term credits for improvements?—I think it could do both, but 
existing debt is the first thing to get rid of. 

9524. You make a suggestion in paragraph 3 for the preliminary financing 
of such a scheme, and you say “ e.g., from postal savings hank funds or cash 
certificates.” So that you do lean upon the Post Office a little?—Yes. 

9525. You say further “ there would not be much recurring expenditure as 
there would be a stoady inflow of instalments yoar after year.” Do you know 
the rate of interest paid to investors in the Post Office savings fund ?—I do not 
at the moment, no, 

Dewan Bahadur Raghavayya; It is 3 per cent. 

9526. The Chairman : Is that money on demand; is it liable to be produced 
at call?—Yes. 

9527. I do not want to take you into this unless you have seriously consi¬ 
dered the financial proposal that you have made; hut do you think it possible 
to finance a scheme for long-term credit on funds liable to be produced at call? 
If it is only a general suggestion I will not pursue the matter?—It is a general 
suggestion. 

9528. You make a proposal for the provision of land mortgage banks under 
Government auspices. How far has this idea proceeded in your Presidency? 
Is this just a suggestion from you or is it in the air?—It is in the air. 

9529. Nothing so far has been done?—No. 

9530. Do you know anything about the specific proposals for the setting up 
of these land mortgage banks?—No, it is merely a proposal of mine. 

Dewan Bahadur Raghavayya: Two banks have just started working, 

9531. The Chairman: I notice you do not give us an answer to our question 
7 (Fragmentation of Holdings) although you have been good enough, as a 
Presidency officer, to provide us with a monograph on that question?—I have- 
sent you a note on that question. 
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9532. Have you accurate facts and statistics as to fragmentation in the 
Presidency?—No, I have not, but they could be got. 

9533. Are they available?—They are not available; they will have to be 
got. 

9534. Does that mean that they have been amassed but not arranged, or 
that they have not yet been collected?—It means that they will have to be 
•collected from all the villages; they are there but we should have to collect 
them. 

9535. They are there I suppose on the land revenue records?—Yes; they 
would have to be put together. 

9536. The matter has not gone any further than that?—No. We could not 
possibly get them collected in time for this Commission. 

9537. I should like to ask you a question or two in regard to your answer 
■on page 41. What so-called major irrigation schemes have you in this Presi¬ 
dency?—Beginning in the north, there is a very big canal centre in the Goda¬ 
vari all round Vizagapatam, right down. There is a big canal irrigation 
scheme run from the river. And then there is the big Mettur project which 
is now being constructed and which is an enormous affair. Then there is 
another project here at the foot of these hills, which will bring water, irriga¬ 
tion, light and power into Coimbatore; it is projected but not completed. 

9538. What degree of touch is there between you and your department on 
the one hand and the Irrigation Department on the other?—None whatever. 

9539. Would you agree with me that no irrigation problem is without its 
agricultural problem?—I agree very strongly. 

9540. How do you account for the fact that there is no touch between these 
two departments?—I cannot account for it; it always has been so, 

9541. Dr. Ilyder: Is it due to the land revenue system here, where you 
have consolidated assessment for water and revenue, that the Irrigation De¬ 
partment is more in touch with the Land Revenue Department than with your 
Department?—That probably is the reason, yes. 

9542. Dewan Bahadur Itagliavayya: Before undertaking big schemes of 
irrigation do not tho Land Revenue Department now consult tho Agricultural 
Department as to the suitability of the soil, adaptability to irrigation and so 
on P—They do in a very tentative way. A few projects have been sent to the 
Director for his opinion. But no notice is taken of one’s opinion. 

9543. The Chairman: That is not quite the samo thing as not consulting?— 
That is true; but I may point out that on the Mettur project, the new one 
we have never been consulted at all. 

9544. May I ask you when you first heard of the Bhavani scheme?—When 
I was living here at Coimbatore. 

9545. About how long ago?—Before the War. 

9546. Do you know how that scheme is proceeding at the moment?—No. I 
understand it is hung up. 

9547. Have you ever been consulted about the agricultural problems con¬ 
nected with that scheme?—No. 

9548. Do you wish to make any specific complaints or to make any sug¬ 
gestions with regard to this absence of touch between the Departments ?_Yes 

I would like to suggest that the Director of Agriculture should be a member 
of the Irrigation Board. 

9549. How about your Provincial Board of Agriculture ?—We have not got 

-one. s 

9550. You have nothing of that sort?—No, no Provincial Board of her i 

culture & 

9551. You have no consultative or general Board of that sort which brings 

-together round a table every one interested in agriculture ?—We have nothimr 
of that sort. s 
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9552. Then how about the minor schemes? Have you in this Presidency 
any officer charged with the duty of advising the cultivators as to minor 
irrigation works?—No. 

9553. Is it your view that a great deal might be done to increase the pro¬ 
ductivity of the soil of this Presidency by minor irrigation works?—Yes, I 
think a great deal could be done. What I particularly wish to emphasise is 
that existing works, existing tanks and existing channels should be kept in 
order. 

9554. You will be glad to see even the existing works kept in order ?—Yes. 

9555. You say, “ There should be a special branch of the Irrigation De¬ 
partment whose business it should be to remedy these evils and to keep in 
thorough repair all the existing irrigation facilities.” Do you mean major 
and minor?—No. I am speaking of minor works here. 

9556. Sir Oanga Bam: Do the Irrigation Department get any revonue from 
these minor tanks?—No, probably they do not, but there is always the water- 
tax and the land-tax. 

9557. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya; Is there not a minor irrigation staff 
attached to each district working under the Collector, a staff of supervisors 
and overseers?—There is, yes; but they do not get these things done. T 
want a Special Irrigation Officer who will see that they are done. 

9558. Th'e Chairman: Is well-irrigation in the Presidency being pushed?— 
Yes; that is being pushed up to a point; the pumping and boring is done by 
the Industries Department and they help the people. 

9559. We shall of course ask the officer responsible for the technical details; 
but I wondered whether on this subject of wells there was anything you 
wished to say as to the measure of touch between the two departments?—No, 
no more than what I have said. We are out of touch with the Irrigation 
people. 

9560. Have you water-logging problems in this Presidency?—Not very 
serious ones. 

9561. Have you the alkaline problem?—Again not a very serious one. 

9562. By not very serious, what do you mean?—I mean that there is not a 
very big area of alkaline land, and it is alkaline land which can be handled; 
all that is necessary is to grow a big, bulky groen dressing on it and plough 
it in. 

9563. Have you in mind that the fact a certain amount of water-logged 
and also of salt land exists is a warning that it might spread?—Yes. We are 
watching that. We keep our eye on that very carefully. 

9564. Have you any schemes here, not for irrigation in the ordinary sense, 
but for occasional soakage of the soil ? That is to say, small schemes designed 
to give a group of ryots enough water to soak their ground, say, two or three 
times?—That is to say, small tanks? 

9565. Yes, That is the sort of scheme which you have in mind when you 
say that an extension might be brought about P—Yes. A great many of these 
tanks exist all over the Presidency, but they are apt to fall into disrepair and 
it seems to be nobody’s business to keep them in repair, I want that sort of 
thing looked to more carefully. 

9566. Have you found that in matters on which you and the Irrigation 
Department must, in the nature of things, come together, you agree with the 
Irrigation Department? How about the advice of these two departments as 
to the amount of water required to grow sugarcane P—We do not agree. As a 
matter of fact in this Presidency we have really done very little work indeed 
upon the question how much water is in fact required for the crop. 

9567. But yet, in spite of that, you manage to disagree with the Irrigation 
Department?—Yes, that is true. 

9568. What gallonage do you as a department recommend for sugarcane P 
-We have not gone as far as that. 
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9569. Professor Gangulee: Do you carry on any investigation on the water 
requirements of sugarcane?—No. We are just now beginning to try and find, 
out. The sugarcane station which you saw yesterday is a Government of. 
India station. We have no station of our own, but we are just opening a 
station of our own at Anakapalle. There I am definitely preparing to carry 
out systematic research work as to the amount of water required for sugar¬ 
cane, and I have got sanction to put down all my water channels in cement; 
so that it is a piece of new work. 

9570. Mr. Calvert: But sugarcane occupies a very minute area, does it 
notP—No. 

9571. 100,000 acres?—Yes. 

9572. But that is nothing?—Nothing compared with some other Provinces; 
but still it is a good area in this Province. 

9573. Nothing compared with 39,000,000 acres of your total area?—No. 

9574. The Chairman: Have you anything to say as to the method of charg¬ 
ing for water? W T hich method do you recommend', the volumetric basis or 
the acreage basis?—I should like to recommend the volumetric basis, but I 
see the difficulties of carrying it out. 

9575. You think it is the ideal basis?—I think it is ideal, but I admit the 
difficulties. 

9576. And you have nothing more which you wish to say on that subject?— 
No. 

9577. You do not give us any answer to our question 9, with regard to 
soils. I am sure you must have a great deal of information which is material 
on that question?—I am afraid my answers are not very complete, because I 
had such a very short time within which to prepare that note. But I would 
like to mention that, with regard to question 9, I have answered it in. 
answering other questions. 

9578. Are you satisfied with what you are doing here as to research on 
soils ?—I am satisfied with what we have done; but I want to do a lot more. 

9579. Have you problems of denudation and reclamation before you, denu¬ 
dation due to flooding of deforested areas p—-Yes; there are those problems 
but they are not very big problems here. 

9580. Not very important in this Presidency?—Not very important. 

9581. I should have thought that in the hill country here they were very 
substantial P—No; on our hills nearly all the cultivation is being carried out 
by big companies who are growing tea, rubber, coffee and that sort of thing; 
the rest of it is forest and heavy jungle, and the planters, as a whole, have 
been taught to stop all soil erosion. When I came here originally I found' 
that there was a good deal of that; I introduced systems of green dressing, 
trenching, pitting and so on, which have been very successful and are now an 
almost universal practice; a tremendous lot of denudation has been stopped, 

9582. Is there no cutting down of virgin forest above the level of forest 
plantations?—No. 

9583. So that you do not think the shocking calamities of 1925 were in: 
any way due to faulty practices?—No. 

9584. But were entirely due to the immense rainfall in a short time?— 
Entirely. 

9585. How about improving and reclaiming lands by the deposit of silt?' 
Is that a practice which has been worked out in this Presidency at all?—No; 
We have done nothing of that sort, 

9586. You probably know that in many parts of Italy, for instance, most 
important and fertile tracts have been built up by the able application of the 
principle of carrying silt by water and depositing it where it is required?— 
Yes. In this Presidency nothing of that sort has been done; but a similar 
thing is being done in Travancore. 

9587. On page 41, question 10, you give a list of the fertilisers exported. 
But before proceeding to that I should like to ask if you have anything to< 
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«ay as to the use of night-soil as manure. Is that practice in existence in this 
Presidency at ail?—Yes, in certain places; especially round the towns you 
will get people to take it. But on the whole in this Presidency there is a 
strong caste objection to using night-soil. 

9588. Do you think that the manufacture of manure from night-soil will 
overcome the prejudice?—I think it might, particularly if it were by a pro¬ 
cess like the activated sludge process which would eliminate all smell and 
appearance and leave the manure in the form of nice, clean organic matter. 

9589. Do you think, in view of the enormous expense of fertilisers and 
the large population in this Presidency, that that problem is one which might 
well receive the attention of your department?—Yes. It is receiving the 
attention of my department. 

9590. Work is being done?—Work is being done up to a point. I would 
like to have an activated sludge process linked up with the drainage system 
■ of every big town; that is a point of view that I have done my utmost to 
teach, to preach about and to lecture about. The difficulty arises in getting 
the municipality to do it. There are one or two schemes being put down 
now; there is one at Madura, and there is a big scheme in connection with 
Madras, which I believe is to have an activated sludge plant. But it is slow 
uphill work convincing people and it is an expensive thing. 

9591. Does that leave a crude manure; is that the ultimate process?—No; 
■it does not leave it in a crude state; you deal with night-soil and sewage as a 
whole and treat it bacterially; it leaves the mud at the end, which is the 
fertiliser. Sludge is a very valuable fertiliser. 

9592. Is your department actually carrying out investigations in that 
-direction?—No; I have asked for an activated sludge plant to be attached 
to this farm, but T have not yet got it; I hope to get it; I certainly think it 
is a thing I ought to have. 

9593. You give a list of fertilisers exported from the Madras Presidency; 
.you give the weight of bones exported in tons. Do you deplore that export?— 
I do deplore it; I want it stopped. 

9594. Dr. Ryder: Do you want it prohibited?—Yes; prohibited. 

9595. The Chairman: What is the limiting factor in this Presidency?— 
Phosphate. 

9596. Quite definitely?—Quite definitely. 

9597. Professor CangvUc: What about nitrogen?—That is not the limiting 
factor. 

9598. The Chairman: Are superphosphates or is slag being imported?_ 

Superphosphates are. 

9599. Not basic slag?—Not basic slag to any extent. 

9600. You give a list of imports of fertilisers into Ceylon; are those all 
from Madras?—To a very great extent. 

9601. But not all? They are the figures of import from overseas into 
•Ceylon, are they not?—My table of figures shows the imports into Ceylon of 
fertilisers from everywhere. I could give you figures showing how much goes 
from Madras to Ceylon. 

9602. As it stands I really do not see that the table makes much contribu¬ 
tion to the solution of the problem, because one does not know how much of 
these imports come from Madras and how much from elsewhere?—Most of 
these things do actually go to Ceylon from Madras. I put in the table to 
snow how the price was going up. 

9803. On page 43, paragraph 2, you say, “ If the price can be brought low 
enough to ensure a profit by their use, there is no particular difficulty in 
persuading the ryots to use manures.” Of course if you can bring the level 
of cultivation upwards that is the same thing, is it. not P—Net altogether. 

9604. It has the same effect? All I mean is that, if you introduce varie¬ 
ties of crops which are better qualified to make full use of the manures which 
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are provided, then a price can be paid economically for the manure which 
with a poor quality of crop would not be economic ?—Yes, that is true. 

9605. Have you any figures of improved yield per acre in typical tracts 
of the Presidency as the result of applying various manures?—Yes. 

9606. Could you provide us with those figures?—I can, yes. 

9607. Perhaps you will put them in later on?—I will. 

9608. With regard to this question of fertilisers in relation to research, 
do you feel that you are carrying out sufficient research on fertilisers?— 
Certainly not sufficient; but I am satisfied with the work that we have done, 
though it is certainly not sufficient. If I were to admit it was sufficient I 
should have to admit that research on that particular problem had finished, 
and I do not admit that. In view of the fact that even at Rothamsted new 
discoveries are being made in relation to manures, we cannot yet have done 
sufficient work out here. 

9609. On page 43, paragraph 3 (c) (I) you say: “ Discovering how rapidly 
the use of artificial manures used alone deteriorates the quality of grain . . .” 
What do you mean by “ quality of grain ”?—Its feeding value. 

9610. Its feeding value to the human population ?—This is a very big sub¬ 
ject on which we have done a great deal of work in this Presidency and we. 
rather think we are on the eve of a very great discovery. It would take a 
good deal of time to explain that to you; may I deal with that actually in 
the laboratory; I have got it all planned out there with all the graphs and' 
everything else. 

9611. I only wanted to know what yon meant by the words “ quality of 
grain.” You are not concerned with the price on the market; you are con¬ 
cerned with the nutritive value?—Yes, I am concerned with the nutritive- 
value. I should like to take you through that story in the laboratory from 
beginning to end. 

9612. On page 44 you say you have not, in your view, had the resources 
at your disposal to give the attention to horticultural matters which they 
deserve. What have you by way of horticultural stations?—Wo have at 
Coouoor a very small fruit station where we are experimenting with varie¬ 
ties of plums and apples, and fruits of that sort. Half-way down the Ghat 
we have another little station where we can grow tropical fruits; at the foot 
of the Ghat we have a third station where we can grow oranges. They are 
all very small and work on them is very limited. 

9613. Do you think fruit-growing can be undertaken by ryots?—I do not 
think it can be developed very widely; it will have to be confined to the hills; 
there is no reason wliy it should not be in the hands of the ryots in the hills. 
The main difficulty about fruit in this Presidency will centre around the- 
transport to the markets. 

9614. Where will the markets be?—The markets would be in the big towns 
like Madras. Transport will be our chief difficulty. But if one could grow 
apples and fruit that would travel well, I think a good deal could be done. 

9615. Do you see any signs of cultivators in the hills taking up fruits?— 
Very little. 

9616. Dexvan Bahadur Baghavayya: Is not a good deal of tropical fruit 
grown in the plains?—A certain amount of oranges. 

9617. Oranges, plantains and mangoes?—Yes; but not as a big industry. 
A good deal of plantains is grown, but otherwise it is not a big industry. 

9618. The Chairman: Is the department attending at all to the question 
of tropical fruit-growing?—Yes; in particular we have done a fair amount of 
work on plantains, 

9619. Have you a station?—We do some of that work at the Anakapalle 
station, where part of the work is devoted to plantain growing. 

9620. Of course the tropical fruit problem is quite a different one from 
the hill fruit problem; is it not?—Quite a different one, yes. 
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9621. The production of tropical fruit, if capable of extension, might make 
.a very important addition to the ryot’s means of livelihood?—Undoubtedly; 
all the way up the north-east of the Presidency there are great stretches of 
limes and oranges and that sort of tropical fruit, as to which we have done 
and are doing a certain amount of work, though we have not got a station. 

9622. You would like to do more?—Yes; I should like to have a definite 
citrus station. 

9628. On page 44, in answer to question 11 (a) (Hi), you say, “ There are 
in this Presidency no seedsmen of repute who can be trusted to take up 
this work.” Do you think it would be a great advantage to agriculture in 
the Presidency if the distribution of good seed were to pass into reliable 
•commercial hands ?—Yes; if it passed into reliable commercial hands, 1 think 
it would be a great advantage. 

9624. Has it ever occurred to you to consider the possibility of encourag¬ 
ing the venture by, let us say, a small subsidy on a declining scale or some 
expedient of that sort? You do not recommend it?—There is no starting 
point. 

9625. Is the main difficulty the fact that seed at present, apart from that 
which you distribute, is in the main being distributed by those who lend money 
bo cultivators?—Yes. 

9626. On page 44, paragraph 4, you give what you conceive to be an 
■ideal system of distributing seed. You probably conceive the co-operative 
societies as being even better distributors of seed than commercial people?— 
Yes, I do. 

9627. Do you look forward to a day in the measurable future when these 
societies will be in a position to distribute seed?—I am afraid I personally 
ram very pessimistic about co-operative societies in this or any other Presidency. 

9628. So that when you say that the work of distribution of seed is really 
work which should be done by co-operative societies and that the Agricultural 
Department should not be hampered by tho work of distribution at all, your 
policy there is really one of despair. You do not look forward to the co¬ 
operative societies being able to relieve you of this function?—Not in my 
jtime; I think one here and there will be able to do it, but as a genoral thing 
I think it will be many years before they oan do it as a whole. Here and 
tthere one finds a society which can and will do it, but they will not be able 
to do it for the whole Presidency for a very long while. 

9629. Dewan Bahadur Bagkavuyya : Some societies have taken over the sale 
vof seed from you already?—One or two of the good ones, as an experiment. 

9630. The Chairman: How about the details of your own machinery for 
distributing seed ? This is very important; can you toll us any more than you 
have put iu in your note?—No; I tried to put it iu the note very fully, but 
I will go over it again if you wish. 

9631. If you are satisfied there are no points of interest, I will not trouble ? 
—I have nothing to add to that note and to the description in my Administra¬ 
tion Report, as long as it is plain. 

9632. On page 45, in answer to question 11 (c) of our Questionnaire, that 
is to say, asking whether any successful efforts in improving crops or substi¬ 
tuting more profitable crops have come under your own observation, you talk 
about Cambodia cotton having required legislation and the passage into law 
of a Pest Act. Was that the Pest and Diseases Act of 1919?—It is a local Act, 
not the All-India Act. 

9633. The Pest and Diseases Act of 1919 is mentioned later in your note, 
and I was wondering whether that was the same Act. Perhaps yon would 
rather wait till we come to the second reference, and I will take you back 
to it?-—Yes, it is the same Act. 

9034. Would you make it much more rigorous than it is?—-Very much more 
rigorous, 
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9635. Of course, Government is naturally sensitive about any compulsion? 
—True, 

9636. Do you think public opinion is ripe for the extension of the Act in 
the direction you suggest ?—I think so. 

9687. On page 45 you talk about the extension of the ground-nut crop in 
recent years; you give the very considerable increase that has taken place in 
the past 22 t or 23 years, and you say this extension is by no means an unmixed 
blessing. Is that because ground-nut has displaced food crops?—Yes; for 
no other reason. 

9638. Do you think the standard of living of the cultivator in the country 
which you know here is likely to rise substantially as the result of any pro¬ 
cess other than the substitution of money crops for food crops ?—No, I do not 
think it is. 

9639. You think that a substantial increase in purchasing power can only 
result from an extension of the acreage, and an improvement in the yield, of 
money crops at the expense of food crops?—Yes, on the whole I do think 
that. 

9640. Then why do you deplore the extension of ground-nuts?—Well, 
because the first duty of an agricultural country is to feed itself. 

9641. You do not think that the ryot, given cash for a money crop, can 
always feed himself?—Not necessarily. 

9642. Do you not think he can buy his food with the cash he secures for 
the money crops?—Not necessarily at all, because if your food crop runs short 
and you have to import food, immediately the price of food will go up, and 
you are in somebody else’s hands. 

9643. How do you reconcile that with your agreement (if you do agree) 
that no substantial and lasting improvement in the ryots’ economic position 
can be attained by any means other than an increase in the amount of money- 
crops grown?—No, 1 think I must go back and say 1 do not agree with that; 
I did not quite see where that was leading to. 

9644. Dr. Byder: I ask you to consider this position. In a famine year 
you will have no food crops at all?—-No. 

9645. Then you have these prosperous years in which the cultivators grow 
money crops?—Yes. 

9646. Now compare the first state of affairs with the second state of affairs. 
You say an agricultural country should grow foodstuffs. In a famine year 
there will bo no food crops. If in good years the cultivators grow money 
crops, there is a probability of their having money to pay for imported food 
in a famine year; if they do not grow money crops, they will not be able to 
purchase imported food in the famine years?—That is so up to a point, but 
that does not imply that all the money got in a good year is saved up against 
a bad one. I do not agree that it is saved; it is spent. 

9647. But the position would be the same if he grew food crops; in a 
famine year there will be no money and no food ?—True; there will be no money 
or crop. 

9648. So that I think the balance of advantage lies on the side of the 
money crops; because if he raises a money crop there is a chance that he may 
carry over some money to buy his food in a famine year; but if he grows a 
food"crop, there will be no money and no food?—Yes, I see that. 

9649. The Chairman: I suggest to you that this apparent paradox is to be 
explained in this way; that, given good selling of money crops and good buying 
of necessities; given also sufficient communications to make available at a 
reasonable price to the ryot foodstuffs and the necessities of life which he 
must buy, an increase in purchasing power, the result of the substitution of 
money crops for food crops, is in fact going to lead to an increased standard of 
living?—Yes, I agree. 

9650. But, in the absence of those communications and good selling and 
buying by the ryot, persons other than the ryot get the benefit of the different 
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between the value of the food crop and the value of the money crop, and the 
ryot is still left with hunger to face in years of famine?—I agree. 

9651. Do you suggest any action to check the tendency described on page 

45. “ The rapid spread of ground-nut in recent years in the unirrigated 

tracts of the Circars and the Deccan, which are liable to frequent famine or 
scarcity, is a matter to be viewed with grave concern.” Have you any posi¬ 
tive measures in view now?—No. 

9652. Now may I take you to page 48 of your note. Have you any strik¬ 
ing examples of the successful introduction of agricultural machinery into the 
Presidency?—No striking examples. 

9653. How about the sugar mill?—I should not call it striking. Iron 
sugar mills are undoubtedly spreading; they came linked together with the 
improved variety of cane, which is a very hard one which the country mill 
will not crush so that they had to have the iron mills. 

9654: Professor Oangvlee: What about the Monsoon plough?—The Monsoon 
plough is slowly becoming popular; we sell a great many of them; it is largely 
a question of price. 

9655. The Chairman: Later on you say you think that there is a very pro¬ 
mising opening for the introduction of improved implements of tillage based 
rather on a bettering of the indigenous tools and implements rather than upon 
any introduction of new machinery?—Yes- 

9656. I suppose that in the interests of India you look forward to a thriv¬ 
ing industry founded on a flourishing system of agriculture?—Yes. 

9657. Do you think that Indian industrial enterprise is coming forward to 
meet the demand for improved agricultural implements?—It is not coming 
forward now; I think it would come forward. 

9658. Can you suggest any way of encouraging that movementP—No; I 
am afraid I cannot. What I feel is that if one had a cheap and efficient 
plough that one could sell in such very large quantities as. to make it worth 
while for a firm to take up its manufacture, there is no reason at all why a 
firm like Tata’s should not be able to make it in India. 

9659. So as to get the full advantage of the cheapness of mass production P 
—Yes. 

9660. Is there any difficulty in the way of distribution of agricultural 
implements which you wish to bring before the Commission?—No, there is no¬ 
difficulty about distributing them. 

9fj61. Would you suggest that the .instalment principle of payment, the 
price-down system or the hire system would be the best form by which you 
could extend the use of more expensive implements?—The hire system if 
anything; I do not think the instalment system will work; the hire system 
will be the better one. 

9662. As regards question 15, Veterinary, you do not give us any ideas?— 
The Veterinary Department is a separate department. 

9663. I quite understand that, but it touches you very closely, does it not? 

*—True. 

9664. Is there anything that you wish to say about the central institution 
at Muktesar? I am merely giving you the opportunity?—No, I have nothing- 
special to say about Muktesar, 

9665. What about the Provincial Department; is it in close touch and co¬ 
operation with you?—There is very close touch indeed. 

9666. You are satisfied, are you?—Quite satisfied. 

9667. How about veterinary skill in relation to the improvement of the 
breeds of animals ? Are you getting there the help you are entitled to expect 
from the Veterinary Service?—Yes. We have a Veterinary Officer from the 
Veterinary Department attached to all our cattle farms to deal with disease. 
There is an officer at Hosur, and there is one here. 
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9668. Have you anything to bring before the Commission about the teach¬ 
ing of veterinary science P—No. I may put in a word about research. I 
think more veterinary research should be done in the Province; I should like 
to see more provincial veterinary research. 

9669. Provincial veterinary research carried on at existing institutions?— 
Yes; at existing institutions; I want that done centrally and provincially in 
the same way as we are doing agriculture. 

9670. On page 49, you speak of the Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Mr. Littlewood. What is the exact function of that officer in relation to 
animal improvement?—He looks after all animal work; he has charge of what 
I may call the Presidency work; he looks after all the questions dealing with 
breeding and animal work all over the Presidency. 

9671. Is he a whole-time cattle -improvement officer?—Yes; with head¬ 
quarters at Hosur. 

9672. What is he styled?—Deputy Director of Agriculture, Livestock. 

9673. You do not call him Cattle Improvement OfficerP—No. 

9674. Do you not think some title of that sort might make his function 
plainer to the public?—I do. I think there is no system with regard to most 
of the titles given to officers in my Department. They are very often inappro¬ 
priate; I should like to have an improvement in that direction. 

9676. On page 49 you go on to deal with dairying; you say it is not going 
to prove really profitable until the public is protected by law from inferior 
products put on the market. Do you suggest that public opinion is now 
ripe for legislation on this matter?—I think so. 

9676. Do you suggest that there should be municipal rules or provincial 
legislation or an All-Tndia Act?—I think it would be better if the legislation 
were Provincial. 

9677. The urban population forms an overwhelming majority of the poten¬ 
tial demand?—Yes, The matter is now under the consideration of the Madras 
Municipality; they are talking of introducing such legislation. I think they 
were and they certainly should. 

9678. Are there no rules now?—No. 

9679. I thought you had a Public Health Act in Madras?—Yes; but it 
does not deal with the question of pure food. 

9680. That is definitely so, is it?—Yes, you can adulterate food as much 
as you like. 

9681. Dew tin, Bahadur Raghavayya: Under the Madras City Muncipalities 
Act, the municipalities can control food?—They have the power, but they do 
not exercise it. 

9682. They can frame bye-laws?—They can; but they do not. 

9683. The Chairman: There are really three stages; the first is to do nothing; 
the second is to pass rules but not to enforce them; the third is both to pass 
and enforce rules. At what stage are you?—We are at the middle stage. 

9684. Dewan Bahadur Raghavayya: There is an Act empowering the Cor¬ 
poration to do it?—Yes; but they have not done it yet. 

9686. The Chairman: Have you anthing to say about the improvement of 
sheep?—We are doing a little work on that; we are trying to improve the 
•quality of the wool and the weight of the clip, 

9686. Do you think that sheep offer any promise for the future?—I do not 
think so in this Presidency; there are not sufficiently big grazing areas. 

9687. Dr, Ryder: What about the NilgirisP—In the Nilgiris sheep do not 
do particularly well, because they cannot stand up to that terrible monsoon; 
you get a very high death rate when you try rearing sheep in the Nilgiris. 
We tried to do it, the planters tried it, but in the big monsoon, owing to the 
cold, the wind and the rain, they die unless they are carefully sheltered, ami 
that adds to the expenditure enormously. 
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9688. The Chairman: Are you doing anything in the way of improving goats? 
—We have not touched that. 

9689. The goat is a useful animal, is it not?—Yes. It is a useful animal 
but it is a serious nuisance. It does an enormous amount of damage to forest 
grazing areas. 

9690. It gives good milk?—Yes, but it also does an immense amount of 
harm. 

9691. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: Is not there a systematic campaign 
carried on for the destruction of goats in this Presidency?—I would not call 
it a systematic campaign, but many of the Forest Panchayats have determined 
to elhflinate the goat because it does more damage than it is worth. 

9692. The Chairman: Why is that so? Do you wish to see the goat elimina¬ 
ted from the Presidency?—No, by no means; I should like to see it controlled; 
but I certainly do not want to eliminate it by any means. 

9693. 1 notice that there are more pigs in this neighbourhood than I have 
seen anywhere else in India. Is that an important industry?—It is not im¬ 
portant ; it depends a great deal on the caste of the people who keep and 
eat pigs; round here there are a great many people who do that. 

9694. Have you any idea of the pig population of the Presidency?—None 
whatever; they are chiefly kept for food purposes. 

9695. Dr. Hyder: Are they kept by the Panchamas?—Yes. 

9696. They eat them?—Yes. 

9697. The Chairman: I do not see any other reason for keeping pigs?—For 
making bacon. 

9698. That is food ?—Y T es; I meant they were eaten direct. 

9699. Dr. Hyder: Do the Panchamas supply the European population of 
the Madras Presidency and other areas with pigs?—No; all the pig that is 
eaten by Europeans is imported; we should be afraid to eat pigs bred in this 
country. 

9700. The Chairman : On page 49, you say, “ Large zamindars should be 
encouraged to establish pure-bred herds of country cattle.” How do you 
propose to do that?—Merely by education and propaganda generally. When 
we are talking about encouraging zamindars, Rajas and big men to take up 
agriculture, I think a great deal could be done (it is boginning to be done 
now) if the Governors of Provinces and His Excellency the Viceroy showed 
that they took a personal interest in the matter. Lord Goschen, the Governor 
of Madras, who is a farmer and is very keen on farming, is doing that, and 
it is undoubtedly doing a lot of good, I should like to see more of that done; 

I think it is one way of improving things. If the really high officials like the 
Viceroy and Governors show that they are interested in agriculture and care 
about it and know about it, I think 4t would do an enormous amount of 
good where big men are concerned. His Excellency the Viceroy is at present 
going to see all the Government farm-: himself and to my mind he is doing 
an immense amount of good work. 

9701. Mr. Calvert: Do you think if the Viceroy and Governors took an ■ 
interest in cattle-breeding, as they do in horse shows, it might do a good 
deal for the cattle-breeding industry?—Yes. I understand Lord Willingdom 
did that; I should like to sec more of that. 

9702. How many premium bulls have you jn the Province at the moment P— 
Twelve, 

9703. Only 12?—That is all. 

9704. Are you satisfied with that figure?—No; this is quite a new idea 
of ours. We have only been at it a very few years. 

9705. Are they standing at a fee or free?—At a small fee. 

9706. Do you think the fee is a deterring factor?—No, not if it is kept 
low; I think there should be a fee; I do not believe in giving things away t 
there is no value then set on them. 
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9707. Professor Gangulee: How much do you charge?—8 annas or a rupee. 

9708. Never more than a rupee?—No. 

9709. The Chairman: Where are the best cattle in the Presidency?—In the 
Ongole tract. 

9710. Is the difference as between the best and the average really notice- 
table?—Quite noticeable. 

9711. Is the Ongole tract an area of enclosures? Is the land enclosed?— 
No, it is not enclosed. 

9712. Dewan Bahadur Raghavayya: Is there not the Kancha system there 
to some extent?—To some extent; it is a very small extent, as far as I know. 

9713. The Chairman: Do you associate the effect of enclosed pastures and 
enclosed land generally with the general improvement of cattle ?—Yes, it would 
improve the cattle if we could do that. 

9714. With regard to page 49, the herds of the Military dairy farms ore 
of course founded entirely on the first cross between an imported bull and 
the local cow?—-Yes. 

9715. Is that cross highly economic and satisfactory as a producer of milk? 
—-Yes. 

9716. What about the next cross after the first cross ? Is that a useful ani¬ 
mal?—Quite useful. 

9717. And the next?—The next also, I think; I have great hopes of this 
crossing; I think that we have some animals here that will show we are 
justified in that hope. 

9718. Do you think that one of the results of this cross is likely to be an 
improvement in the indigenous breed?—Yes; as far as milk is concerned 
certainly. 

9719. How about the cross as a contribution to the production of a dual 
purpose animal?—You will not get a dual purposo animal on that cross. 

9720. Which are you inclined to back, the attempt to develop a good dual 
purpose animal or tho attempt to specialise as between draft and milk?— 
I am backing both for their own particular purposes; where you want to do 
dairying and supply milk to big towns (which is one of our problems) I should 
be in favour of the cross; where you want animals for cultivation purposes, 
I should favour the Kangayam or tho Ongole breed. 

9721. Do you not think that one of the hopes of improving the breed of 
cattle in the countryside is the production of a dual purpose animal, which 
Will make it possiblo for the cultivator to breed his own or his neighbour's 
Working bullocks, and at the same time to got a reasonable return in milk 
from the dam of the working bullocks ?—Yes, I agree, but I do not think that 
you can ever make a dairy pay as a dairy, with that kind of animal. 

9722. So that the result of your cross with breeds from overseas is likely 
in the main to assist dairying industries founded on the urban demand for 
milk and milk products ?—That is what it is intended to do. May I say, while 
we are on this point, that that is why, in this department, we have over and 
over again insisted on Government and elsewhere that we must do both kinds 
of work. At one time we were faced in this department by this attitude, 
“ If you want to do cross breeding, why do you want these pure Indian herds? ” 
We have emphasized that point because we must do both. At Hosur you saw 
I am not only doing my cross breeding, but also grading up pure bred herds' 
of Ongole and Kangayam for that very reason. 

9723. I quite understand that. On page 50, you are talking about im¬ 
proving the existing practice in animal husbandry. You say “ In former 
years when a big man died in a village his relatives generally dedicated a 
bull to the temple. A committee of local breeders was immediately called.” 
Then you go on to describe the manner in which that committee might be used 
for present-day needs. How is that committee to be constituted?—It would 
be a village panchayat, to a great extent. 
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9724. How- would it be chosen for this purpose? I take it it must command 
the confidence of breeders in the village?—Yes, it would be the headman, the- 
elders and the priest of the temple, who do command the respect of tho 
villagers. 

9725. On page 50 you say, “ Silage-making should be demonstrated in the 
breeding tracts by the Agricultural Demonstrators, especially in years of good 
rain when there will be an abundance of green fodder.” Can you give the- 
Commission, very shortly, a history of the attempts to popularise the silo in 
this Presidency?—When we first began work on these things, we were obsessed 
with the idea that silage should be made in a tower; we had tremendous fail¬ 
ures with that system and I think it made all silage-making unpopular both 
in the department and outside the department. Now we have discovered that 
the way to make, silage in this country is not in a tower but in a pit. Now 
that we have discovered that (I am afraid somewhat late in the day) we are 
trying to demonstrate it. But there is no doubt that we are suffering from the 
first mistakes which were made, many years ago, before there was a properly 
organised Agricultural Department for research. I think it is a very good 
example of how important it is to have organised research work instead of 
haphazard methods. 

9726. When did you make the discovery that you could make silage in pitB 
in the first place?—About 10 years ago. 

9727. What steps did you take thereafter and up till now to popularise 
it?—We now make silage on all our experimental stations and demonstrate 
its use there. 

9728. Do you carry it out as demonstration or propaganda on tho culti¬ 
vators’ holdings P—It is very difficult to do it. Wo have done it in several 
places. At all our experimental stations we make it and use it and show 
the people how to do it. 

9729. You told the Commission that the best way to persuade the ryot to- 
adopt new methods was to go to his own farm, work under his own conditions, 
and show how it was done. Is that not applicable to the silage P—It cannot 
be done quite so easily. 

9730. Why?—In the first place, the ryot must be growing a fodder crop- 
from which to make it, which very often he is not. He must then agree that 
you may cut it and silage it, which he is not always willing to do; it is a very 
difficult thing to demonstrate in that way. To begin with you must have 
the ryot’s permission to demonstrate on Ms land. 

9731. I agree, but will he not give that permission?—Ho would perhaps 
give the permission, but very often he has not got the material in sufficient 
quantity for the demonstration. You want a fairly big area of fodder to- 
cut and put into the pit. He is not always prepared to let you do that. You 
cannot demonstrate it on 30 or 40 cents, of land as you can with other things; 
that is the practical difficulty in demonstrating silage. 

9732. Professor Gangulee: On page 39, you say that the ryots are a teach¬ 
able body of men. How do you reconcile that with the statement you have- 
just made?—I do reconcile it. You are trying to hurry me too much; give 
me time and I will teach him to make silage. I cannot teach him as quickly 
as I could teach him to transplant paddy, for instance. It may take 10 years. 

9733. The Chairman: Do you agree with me that this system of' silage may 
make a very important contribution towards solving one of the ryot’s principal' 
difficulties?—I am sure it will; and the light which has been thrown on the- 
value of silage by animal nutrition work makes it still more important, 

9734. What crops are you recommending as the best for silage?—Sugarcane. 
When you thin out the sugarcane that makes very good silage. 

9735. What part of the cane do you use for making silage?—You cut out 
the suckers at the bottom. 

9736. That means no sacrifice?—No; they have got to be thrown out in 
any case, and it is used as fodder. Then, very largely cholam, millet and! 
jowari can be used. 
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9737. At what stage do you recommend the cultivator to cut his cholam 
for silage ?•—Just about when it begins to throw flower. 

9738. That is a very difficult‘moment at which to see it go down the pit, 
is not itp—Yes. Sunflower we recommend as a crop for silage. We use that 
ourselves and it is a very useful crop for silage. 

9739. Is there any forest grass here which would make good silageP—I 
•do not know. I doubt it. We know very little about grasses. 

9740. What about spear grass?—At Hosur that is what we are going 
to do; we have discovered that hay made out of spear grass is not of any 
great value; the cattle only just maintain themselves on it; so to get over the 
difficulty we are going to cut it early and make silage. 

9741. With regard to what you say about the nutritive quality of hay 
made from spear grass, do you include hay made from spear grass before the 
spears harden?—Yes. 

9742. Do you think the fact that the use of the silo involves double hand¬ 
ling of the fodder is a serious disadvantage?—No. 

9743. You think that the ryot would find a place for his pit quite close to 
where he feeds his stock?—I think he could quite easily and, after all, 
that sort of thing does not matter very much in this country. Where the 
ryot does his own work it is a question of labour and there is always labour 
to be had, 

9744. We realised the other day at Hosur that in this climate it is necessary 
to cart your crop almost as you cut it unless you work early in the morning 
or very late at night, so as to prevent a degree of dryness occurring which 
prevents fermentation P—Thgt is so. 

9746. Is that a serious handicap to silage-making by the cultivators?—I 
■would not call it serious, but it makes it more difficult. 

9746. You have known for 10 years that silage should be made in a pit; 
can you tell the Commission how many ryots as such are to-day making silage? 
Very few indeed. 

9747. Do you know of any?—Yes. 

9748. About how many?—The I’attagar of Paliacottah, one of the bigger 
•cattle breeders here, is making it, 

9749. Is he a typical ryot?—-No. 

9760. Do you know of any typical ryot who is making silage?—No. 

9761. Do you think that is due to some inherent difficulty, or due to a 
failure in propaganda, or due to the time which must inevitably elapse between 
•the recommendation and demonstration of a process, however sound that 
process may be, and its adoption ?—I think it is a combination of those factors; 
•one very important fact is that the ryot does not usually grow enough fodder 
to make silago; he does not as a rule grow enough fodder to keep his cattle 
properly fed, his main area being taken up by crops like ground-nut, tobacco 
and others. 

9762. Do you think that the practice would substantially improve the 
quality of the working bullocks in the Presidency?—I think it undoubtedly 
would, yes. 

9753. And thereby make an important contribution to the fodder pro¬ 
blem ?—Yes. 

9754. In view of wliat you said, do you feel yourself that your department 
is spending an adequate amount of time, money and attention in recommend¬ 
ing the adoption of silage ?—Yes; I think we are. 

9756. Sir Ganga Barn: Have any big landholders in the Province taking 
-to this?—Only the Pattagar of Paliacottah. 

9756. You do not know of any other landholder who has taken to it?— No, 

9757. The Chairman: On page 51, in paragraph 10, yon are more hopeful 
about the use of the cinema than you were earlier?—May I point out that the 
note you are taking me through was written by Mr. Littlewood and not by 
me? 
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9768, But I want your views. I take it that you are responsible as regards 
the views put forward?—I am not more hppeful about the cinema, though 
Mr. Littlewood thinks that it could be done. I made that remark about the 
cinema in my introduction to this very note of Mr, Littlewood. 

9769. I quite agree. But I am sure the Commission wishes to hear your 
views about cattle improvement and so on, because you are the responsible 
officer?—Yes. 

9760. On page 61, paragraph 11, you say, “ Milkmen’s Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties should be formed in large towns in order to purchase foodstuffs and fodder 
in bulk and so obtain it at a cheaper rate.” Do you know what Mr. Littlewood 
refers to there ? Is it co-operative societies of milkmen supplying the demand ? 
—Yes; we have a Milkmen’s Co-operative Society in Madras. 

9761. Is that a co-operative dairy?—No. It is simply a society for getting 
cheaper foodstuffs and fodder in bulk. 

9762. A buying society?—Yes. 

9763. Is the demand for milk in Madras supplied in the main by milk from 
cows or by milk from buffaloes?—Milk from cows in the main. 

9764. Is that the rule in this Presidency?—I think so, yes. 

9766. You think that the cow supplies the greater part of the milk in 
this Presidency?—In the big towns, yes. 

9766. But not in the rural areas P—I do not think sc. It varies from area to 
area. In the towns as a whole it is supplied by cows. There are some places 
where people like buffalo milk much more. 

9767.. Do you think the public distinguishes between the two classes of 
milk?—I think so. 

9768. By flavour?—Yes. Buffalo’s milk is much richer in fat. 

9769. You think the public prefers cow’s milk?—I think the public in 
towns does certainly, 

9770. You think the buffalo is a better milk-producer than the average 
country cow?—Yes, and it produces much richer milk. 

9771. And moro milk?—Yes. 

9772. Do you feel that the amount of attention given to the buffalo is 
hindering tho improvement of the cow as a milk-producer?—No. I would not 
say that. The buffalo is a very important animal; it is used almost entirely in 
some places for cultivation, especially in the vory wet districts, because it can 
stand up to the wet and where it is used for that purpose it is also used for 
the dual purpose. 

9773. On page 61, paragraph 11, you say, "Milkmen’s Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties should be formed in large towns in order to purchaso foodstuffs and fodder 
in bulk and to obtain it at a cheaper rate. Advances should be given to 
milkmen for the purchase of fresh cows when their cows become dry.” From 
what source do you suggest those advances might come?—From Government 
loans, or where there is a co-operative society they borrow from the banks. 

9774. I only wanted to be certain that Mr. Littlewood is not suggesting 
any subvention of the dairying industry from the funds provided by the 
general taxpayer?—No. 

9775. There is sometimes a tendency to forget that Government is merely 
another word for the general body of tax-payers ?—Yes. 

9776. Mr. Calvert: Mr, Littlewood has no objection to the advance being 
made from their own savings?—No. 

9777. The Chairman: Do you think the cultivator on the whole is as well 
or better off than he was 20 years agoP—I think he is a good deal better off 
than he was. 

9778. Then why do you suppose Mr, Littlewood, in paragraph 13, talks 
about “ these hard times ”?—Because times are still hard, though the culti¬ 
vator is better off, they used to be harder. 
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9779. So that it would have been plainer if he had talked about this hard 
world rather than these hard times P—Yes, jt would. 

9780. In regard to paragraph 14, on page 51, you say, “ Steps should be 
taken to work out the different values of all Indian foodstuffs.” Are you 
familiar with the work being carried out at the Animal Nutrition station of 
the Government of India at Bangalore?—Yes. I am working in very close- 
co-operation with that station. 

9781. Do you suggest that the work is after all of a fundamental character 
and completely within the category which you described in an earlier part 
of your note as being that which might suitably be dealt with by a central 
institution, or should it also be done by provincial organisation?—I think we 
ought to do exactly as I suggested for the whole system; the central organi¬ 
sation at Bangalore should work'on the fundamental problems and the general 
questions, and we should take it up where it is necessary for our own local 
needs. In this particular case I should not expect Mr. Warth at Bangalore 
to work out the values for all the foodstuffs in the whole of India; he would 
only work on particular lines; it is our provincial duty to work out the nutri¬ 
tive value of our own local foodstuffs. That I consider we ought to do and 
we are taking steps to do it. 

9782. Would you suggest keeping in close touch with Mr. Warth in the 
work that you are going to do ?—The very closest. As to the work that I am 
now doing on animal nutrition, I lay all my schemes of work before Mr. Warth 
for his advice and opinion. He is always willing to advise. 

9783. Do you think that the problem of animal nutrition is also capable 
of being broken up into two parts, a fundamental part and a part dealing 
with local application; and it is another illustration of the way in which work 
should be divided between the Central Government institution and the provin¬ 
cial institution ?—Exactly. 

9784. I want for my own information to he sure that I understand what 
Mr. Littlewood means when he says on page 51 that “ ryots usually graze their 
cattle on the grass bunds.” Is that a division between irrigated fields?—Yes. 

9785. On page 52 you say, 1 There is generally scarcity of fodder in the. 
Coimbatore Dairy during the months of March and May.” How much silage 
do you make in the Coimbatore Dairy?—Enough to carry us through the 
hot weather. 

9786. That only moans that on the land you have hero there is a shortage- 
of grazing?—Yes. 

9787. And he means there is general scarcity of green fodder?—It would 
have been clearer if ho had said “ shortage of green fodder.” 

9788. Do you think green fodder is better than silage?—Yes. 

9789. Have you asked Mr. Warth about that ?—Yes. 

9790. He told us the other day that he thought an experiment now being 
conducted showed that silage gave slightly better results?—So he tells me,, 
hut I want to see the results first. 

9791. You stick to your own view?—Yes. 

9792. On page 52 Mr. Littlewood says, “ I suggest that grazing areas he 
free of tax in the ryots’ holdings, and that each ryot should be compelled to 
grow a certain amount of fodder or straw sufficient to maintain the number 
of animals he keeps, and that his number of animals should be limited to his 
holding.” Now, to divide that suggestion up into its component parts, I do 
not know whether you agree with any or all of this?—I agree about the 
grazing area being free of tax, but I do not agree to compulsion. 

9793. Have you consulted the Revenue Department on that point?—I am 
afraid the Revenue Department would be against it. 

9794. Because it means the sacrifice of revenue?—Yes, but that objection 
could be overridden. 

9795. How do you meanP—If it were a better thing to do. 
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9796. It is a question of degree?—Yes. 

9797. Have you any figures in mind as to what it would cost?—No, I am 
afraid I have not. 

9798. That after all is the point ?—Yes, it will have to be worked out very 
carefully. 

9799. Dr. Hyder: Mr. Iiittlewood says that in former days a certain portion 
of the area was tax-free; is that a reference to pre-British days or British 
days ?—The pre-British days, I expect. 

9800. He says, “ I am informed that in former days the Ongole ryot who 
reserved one-fourth of his holding for grazing land was not taxed on this 
portion ” ?—I am afraid I cannot tell you where he got that information from. 

9801. The Chairman: You are opposed to compulsion?—Yes, always. 

9802. How about the number of animals being limited?—I am afraid 
you cannot do that without compulsion; but you must simply do what you can 
by teaching them, 

9803. You would have to limit the advantage of the easement from taxation 
of grass lands to those ryots who kept an approved number ?—Yes, you would 
have to do something of that sort, 

9804. But you would probably find a group of cattle in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the village which, on that particular day, would be without 
owners?—Yes, but I think that difficulty could be overcome. 

9805. Is there a demand from overseas for the indigenous cattle of this 
Presidency?—There is a big demand for Ongoles. 

9806. Where?—They go to Ceylon, they go to Malay, and they have even 
gone as far away as South America. 

9807. Have they gone to Brazil?—Yes, and that demand was ao great that 
we had to stop the export of these cattle; it is forbidden now. 

9808. Is it absolutely forbidden?—The export of that breed is absolutely 
forbidden. 

9809. Are you in agreement with the policy of closing your porta to all 
export of cattle?—Certainly, of a breed like that. 

9810. Why?—For this reason, that the people sell all their breeding bulls 
and all their best cows, and the stock runs down and down; that is exactly 
what did happen; so wo stopped the export and built up the breed again. 
There was a great danger of that breed being entirely lost. 

9811. When did you close the ports to that export?—About 16 years ago. 

9812. You point to a steady deterioration in the cattle of the ryot going 
on to this day. Do you attribute that to the effects of export?—No, it was 
only on this particular breed that there was such a tremendous drain. 

9813. Would you agree with me that the demand for pedigree animals over¬ 
seas has been the great stimulus in Great Britain to the improvement of 
various breeds of cattle ?—Yes, I agree, 

9814. What effect, do you suppose, the closing of British ports to the export 
of British pedigree animals, particularly to the continent of America, would 
have had upon the breeding policy in Great Britain?—I agree that that would 
have been disastrous. But this case of the Ongoles was a particular case, and 
I approve of it. 

9815. Do you want this embargo maintained?—I want to maintain it for 

sometime yet, but I think we could soon get to a state of things where we 
could take off the embargo. My difficulty is that, when it is taken off, I want 
some control as to the number of cattle and, particularly, what cattle may be 
exported. \ 

9816. Do you not think reasonable control from the beginning would have 
been better than a hard and fast embargo?—From the beginning, yes; but 
when that export began, there was no Agricnltural Department to advise on 
this sort of thing. When we first got control, it was far too late to control it. 
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6817. Cfln you Support these views by any figures of the estimated numbers of 
reasonably pure dligoles exported?—I think 1 can get the figures. What I 
can safely say is this, that the breed has improved during the last 15 years a 
great deal, which is due to the closing of the ports. 

9818. What has happened to the blood that went overseas; is there an 
Ongole breed in Brazil, for instance?—I imagine there is. 

9819. Have you looked to that country at all for the means of a possible 
improvement of the indigenous cattle?—No. 

9820. You have not thought of the possibility of importing bulls from 
Brazil?—No. 

9821. You have not dealt with question 17 of our Questionnaire; it deals 
with Agricultural Industries. As the result of what I have heard recently, I 
should like to break up this question into two divisions: first, subsidiary 
industries proper, and secondly, spare-time occupations. With regard to 
those subsidiary industries of which the raw material is agricultural produce 
in one form or another, is any important extension of industries of that 
nature taking place at the present time in the Presidency?—No, I think not. 

9822. Have hydro-electric schemes been developed in the Presidency in 
recent years?—No. 

9823. Is there any project for hydro-electric development?—Yes, .there are 
ono or two projects. 

9824. Ho you think there is some hope that cheap power might induce 
manufacturers to venture on setting up factories?—Yes, I think there would 
be, but I foresee difficulties. 

9825. Well, there are always difficulties?—Cheap power would help, there 
is no doubt about that. 

9826. Do you think it would be a great advantage to the rural areas if 
hydro-electric power had the effect of dotting factories over the countrysido 
rather than concentrating them at the ports?—! think that might be an 
advantage. 

9827. It might have an important influence on raising the standard of 
living; might it not?—It would. 

9828. Can you speak at all as to hydro-electric possibilities?—I am a 
bit sceptical about them; my difficulty is this, that it is a question of cost, to 
a great extent; it is a question of the cost of your power lino. It is going to 
be a very costly thing to tako your power line in this country from village to 
village, so to speak, for several reasons. 

9829. Well, there is the obvious technical reason of stepping down in small 
units?—Yes. 

9830. But, apart from that, of course, dotting your factories about the 
countryside is to be desired; instead of having to lead your power at great 
loss, you use your power near the source of production in the countryside?— 
Yes. 

9831. Is any research going on in the Presidency, bearing on this question 
of working up agricultural products into finished articles or partly finished 
articles?—No, none at all. 

9832. On the question of spare-time occupations, which is quite a different 
question, should I be right if I said that in your irrigated tracts your culti¬ 
vators have no important amount of spare-time?—Yes, you are correct in 
saying that, particularly in the double cropped lands, 

9833. It is different in the dry tracts?—Yes, very different. 

9834. What has been done in the way of investigating and recommending 
spare-time occupations in' this Presidency?—Very little indeed; the Indus¬ 
tries Department have done a certain amount of work with silk and things oi 
that sort, but the Agricultural Department have done nothing. 

9835. Nothing at all?—No. 
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9836, Hare you any views that you wish to express on this question?—No, 
■I do not think so. It seems to me that it is a matter primarily for the Indus¬ 
tries Department with their technical knowledge. 

9887. It is no doubt present to your mind that where there is spare-time, 
lit can be, as it were, employed at a profit, even though, as compared with fac¬ 
tory labour, it appears primd facie to be uneconomic?—Yes. 

9838. In other words, if you were doing nothing, you could save yourself a 
'certain amount of expenditure by making yourself something which, if you do 
not make it, you would have to buy?—That is so. 

9839. Although if you placed a factory wage value on your spare-time, you 
■find it would pay you better to go and buy it?—Yes. The one difficulty I have 
In my mind with regard to any idea of subsidiary industries, what are usually 
called cottage industries, is the difficulty of marketing the goods when you 
'have got them. In this country there is great difficulty in marketing the 
.’goods. 

9840. In the case of cloth-making, for instance, the market is the man’s 
■own back?—Yes, that is a particularly good one, but it is more difficult with 
regard to basket-making and that sort of thing. 

9841. Have you anything to say with regard to sericulture P—No, we do 
not deal with that; the sericulture work is done by the Industries Depart¬ 
ment. 

9842. On question 18, Agricultural Labour, have you a labour shortage in 
any of your rural areas here?—There is not a great labour shortage any¬ 
where; the plantations in certain areas do compete with the landholder for 
labour, but I do not call it a serious matter. 

9843. Is there a serious surplus?—No. 

9844. Is there any unemployment in any district?—No. 

9845. So that, in your view, your labour here is well distributed over the 
■work to be done?—Yes, I think we are well off in that respect. 

9846. Professor GanQulee: What is your exact definition of the agricul¬ 
tural labourer; are you speaking of a landless man?—He may be landless; he 
.may not have any land at all, or he may go off to labour in his own slack 
season, particularly to the planting districts. 

9847. The Chairman: With regard to question 19, Forests, do you think 
there is adequate touch betwoen the Agricultural Department and the Forest 
Department?—I think there is; again, we work on very close terms; I can 
always get what I want out of the Forest Department. 

9848. Has it ever occurred to you that by attaching forest officers for a 
short period to the Agricultural Department and employing them in districts 
where forests can render service to agriculture, for a matter of a few months 
only, a more understanding attitude of mind among forest officers might be 
■engendered?—I agree. 

9849. Is that ever done here?—It has never been done. 

9850. Would you look with favour on such a suggestion?—Yes, I would. 

9851. Are the forests being exploited as reserves of fodder against famine? 
—Yes, in times of famine forest areas ordinarily closed are opened. 

9852. But it is too late to wait for famine, is it not; you have to make 
your hay or silage beforehandP—Yes. That is not done: these areas are 
merely thrown open for the cattle to graze in; there is no system of making 
hay. 

9853. There is no system of establishing a famine fodder reserve?—No. 

9854. Do you think it might be a good thing?—It would be a good thing 
df it could be done. 

9855. Have you ever suggested it?—No; I have not. 

9856. When was the last serious fodder famine irrthis Presidency?—In the 
year 1925. 

9857. Can you give the Commission any estimate of the number of cattle 
'that died in that famine?—No; I cannot. 
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"9858. Was it an important number?—It was an important number 

9859. Do you think, having regard to the large areas of forest (some of it 
at considerable altitudes) in this Presidency, a well organised system of 
famine fodder reserves might have saved large numbers of cattle?—Yes. 

9860. To the great profit of the ryot?—I agree it could be done. 

9861. It would be a good thing?—Yes. 

9862. Have you been able to use the prickly pear as a means of staving off 
the worst effects of fodder famine in this Presidency?—Yes; we have done a 
lot of work on that; we have published a bulletin on the subject. We have 
used prickly pear; it is undoubtedly a useful thing in bad famine times. 

9863. Was it a success?—Yes; I would call it a success; it is not very 
popular, but it is a success; it keeps the animal alive. 

9864. On page 53 in answer to question 20. Paragraph (a), you say 
Existing market facilities as very far from being satisfactory. The history 

of the Tiruppur cotton market will serve to show the difficulties which exist.” 
Then you go on to give an account of the efforts to establish a market in the 
"Coimbatore district. What selling arrangements in fact existed before the 
attempt was made? In other words, what selling arrangements exist now? 
Is there a well-established market?—No; exactly the same selling arrange¬ 
ments which I have described under the heading of “Cotton” on page 55, 
paragraph 5. 

9865. The Commission has read through this very detailed and interesting 
account of this attempt to establish a market. Do you say this attempt broke 
down owing to the deliberate design of those who were interested in prevent¬ 
ing a market being established?—Yes. 

9866. Do you suggest that provincial legislation should be passed which 
would make possihle the formation of a market according to the plan origin¬ 
ally suggested?—Yes. 

9867. Have you made representations to that effect to Government?—Yes. 

9868. On page 54 you say, “ Tho market is to be for grains and other 
agricultural produce as well as for cotton under the new scheme.” What was 
the object of the merchants or commission agents in introducing other crops 
into this market, if that was their doing?—Simply to make it a general 
market instead of a cotton market only, as we wanted. 

9869. Do you deplore that?—I do not object to that so much, but I think 
it would be very much better to have a separate cotton market. 

9870. On page 54, on our question as to “ Existing market facilities and 
systems of marketing and distribution for different kinds of agricultural pro¬ 
duce,” I should like to ask you a general question: Is it your view that 
sufficient facts have been accumulated and sufficient work carried out on those 
facts to justify firm views as to the marketing practices in this Presidency?— 
No, I would not go as far as that; I think we do know pretty well what goes 
on, but I would like to have it examined by a special officer before anything 
really definite was done. 

9871. Do you think that would be a field in which an agricultural econo¬ 
mist might very safely be employed?—Yes, certainly. May I say in connec¬ 
tion with that that we are doing some work of that sort at the moment for the 
Central Cotton Committee; we have chosen and they have approved one or 
two small areas in the cotton-growing districts in the Presidency, and our 
men are trying to get at the exact economic conditions at those places as tesT 
places. We are getting on very well with that. 

9872. Is it the fact that some of those results have been published, and 
some have not P—We have sent them up to the Cotton Committee, but I do not 
know whether they have actually published them. 

9873. Do you think the producer fares worse in his marketing of food crops 
than he does in his marketing of export crops?—Yes, I think on the whole ha 
does. 
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Is it the case that the presence of buyers, representative of the large 
export firms, affords some measure of protection in the case of money crops?— 
It does, undoubtedly. 

_ 9875. They rule the market?—Yes. They rule the market and you get 
fairer competition. 

98/6, In your experience in this Presidency, does the moneylender control 
the money crop of the borrower as completely as he controls the food crop of 
the borrower?—Yes, I think he does. 

9877. He controls both?—Yes. 


9878. And if the debt is sufficiently substantial, the whole of the crop, 
whether a food or a money crop, will pass through the moneylender’s hands? 
' Yes, as long as the debt is sufficiently large. 

9879. So that it is really in the fact that the true market price for his 
^ 0 °nion mS -' 1S ^ ess e ? sy discover that the explanation lies?—Yes; that is so. 

9880. You mention certain charges that the cultivators pay. What other 
dues or charges are there which the ryot pays by the time he arrives at the 
point of selling ? Are there any dues at the outskirts of the town P.—Thore is 
probably a municipal toll. 


9881. He pays that?—Yes; there are no market dues, of course. 

9882. Hoes he pay that on the wheel or on the value?—On the wheel. 

9883. Then he gets to the market? What is the first charge he pays there? 
The first charge is for having his stuff weighed. 

9884. Then does he pay for standing accommodation for his cart during 
the day? -There are certain places where he has to pay for it, but not every¬ 
where ; certain municipalities make rules about that. 

9885. You have taken him to the point whore he has paid for having his 
cotton weighed. What is the next charge?—The next charge is for the com¬ 
mission agent. 

. 9886. Is there a charity cess?—There is, very often; nearly always if thore 

is a temple. 


-I do not think it is resented; I do 


9887. Is that resented by the ryots?- ... M 
not think they resent the temple cess at all. 

9888. Mr. Kamat: Is not that a very small amount?—It is: I think 1m 
looks on that as a religious duty. 

9889. The Chairman: Are there any other charges to face?—No I thinU- 
that is the end of it. 

9890. But it is usual, I suppose, for disputes to arise after the rate has- 
been fixed and the cart unloaded?—Yes, and he gets the worst of them. 

9891. Because he cannot very well reload his cotton, and go off with it. and 

$o he is bound to acquiesce?—Yes. 9 

9892. Do you think a properly controlled market would go a long way to- 
secure a fairer return to the grower?—I do; it would remove a lot of these 
charges, and he would get fair weights and fair prices, and would not have to 
pay these extra charges. I envisage a cotton market committee to which he 
could appeal m cases of dispute. 

9893. Do you think the time has come when public opinion is ripe for the 
licensing ot comnuaion agents or middlemen P— No, I do not think so. 

9894. You do not think any suggestion of that sort would be useful?—I do. 
not think we are ready for that. 


9895. Is it your view that variations in weights and measures are a dis¬ 
advantage to the cultivator ?—I think they are a great disadvantage. 

9896. Do you think that public opinion is ripe for the standardisation of 
weights and measures in the Presidency ?—Yes, I think so; I do not know that 
it would be popular, but I think the time has come when we could get it done. 

9897. On page 56, you are talking about the marketing of ground-nuts; 
you say this crop is largely exported. In what state does it leave the culti¬ 
vator’s hands? Simply dried?-—Simply dried in the shell. 
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9898. Where is decortication carried out?—Mostly in France; it goes home 
in the shell to a great extent. Some of it is decorticated out here in factories. 

9899. Do you know anything about the process cf decortication?—It is 
simple; the shell is very brittle; it goes through rough rollers with just suffi¬ 
cient pressure to crack the shell but not the kernel inside. 

9900. Is that known as the dry method?—Yes. 

9901. Is any ground-nut decorticated by the wet method?—Not to my 
knowledge. 

9902. Do you know that there is a complaint from buyers overseas with 
regard to that?—Yes. The ryot very often does it for getting better weight, 
but not for decortication purposes; he wets his ground-nuts thoroughly for 
the purpose of adulteration. 

9903. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: To a large extent he used to do it?—I 
do not think he used to do it for decortication purposes. He wets his ground¬ 
nut only for the purpose of getting a better weight. 

9904. Perhaps you will find out whether it is done. The cultivators may 
not be aware of the effects of wet decortication?—Yes. 

9905. The Chairman ; On page 56, paragraph 9, you say that, in the caso 
of sugarcane, commission agents working on behalf of merchants go about 
the districts, during the season and successfully form a ring, you go on 
to say. “ The producer deals through the village moneylender to whom he 
pays commission for the privilege of sale, godown rent, a contribution to the 
village deity and interest on small sums of money advanced through the 
season.” I do not quite see how the commission agents form a ring?—They 
form a ring to control the price; they will not buy beyond that price. 

9906. Their concern, as commission agents, is to get their commission?— 
That is true, hut it is not exactly like that. Their commission is not always 
paid on the amount of money that they handle, but on the quantity that they 
buy; that is to say, if they are giving a bigger price, they do not get a bigger 
commission. 

9907. But do you suggest they get a smaller commission?—They get a 
smaller commission or a fixed commission. 

9908. If the percentage going to the agent does not correspond with the 
total paid then it ceases to be a commission in the ordinary sense, does it not ?— 
In the ordinary sense, yes. 

9909. Is it definitely the case in this Presidency that these commission 
agents are not paid on a percentage basis ?—They are not paid on a percentage 
basis. 

9910. On what basis are they paid?—On the basis of so much for every ton 
they buy. They are paid on volume, not on value. 

9911. What interest in the world has the commission agent got to form 
a ring when ho is paid a fixed rate on weight?—Because, very often, he is 
not only the commission agent but he is doing business on his own. 

9912. Mr. Kamat: Have you any co-operative sale societies for the sale 
of jaggery ?—I do not think there is a single one yet. 

9913. The Chairman: Do you suggest that the cultivator is entitled to pro¬ 
tection against any one who poses as a commission agent but is, in fact, a mer¬ 
chant?—-I think he should have protection, 

9914. What would you suggest should be done?—I am afraid I have no 
practical suggestions to make, but I should like to see that protection given 
to the cultivator. 

9915. What objection do you see to the licensing of commission agents in 
regard to a crop like sugarcane?—No objection, except that it would be an 
unpopular measure. 

9916. With the commission agents?-“Yes. 

9917. Do you think that would create alarm and disquiet among the ryots? 
—No; the ryots would like it. 
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9918. Will you tell the Commission whether it is the custom of the ryot in 
this country to hold his home-grown food-grains for consumption throughout 
the 12 months?—As a rule, yes. 

9919. 8o that, if he markets his food-grains, on the assumption of the 
practice you describe being general, he is only marketing the surplus?—Yes; 
unless he is very much indebted. 

9920. In which case, he has to sell everything and borrow money to buy 
food ?—If he is very much in debt, he has to do that. 

9921. Are the physical arrangements for storage in the home adequate?— 
Can a ryot keep grain in good condition for 12 months?—Yes, Different 
methods are adopted in different places; each district in the Presidency has a 
different method of storing. Some is stored in the ground in pits, some is 
stored in big pots, and some is tied up into stacks wrapped round with rice 
straw, which is a very good way. 

9922. These methods are very practical?—Very practical indeed. 

9923. In paragraph 16 on page 57, you say, “ The margin upon which such 
intermediaries operate, a commission agent will make from 1J- to 3 per cent, 
on transactions, and the merchant will get from 5 to 6 per cent.” Do you 
think we may take it that those statements are founded on sufficient data?— 
Yes, I am sure of that. 

9924. May 1 take it that, on this question of marketing, your view is that 
you have come now to the point where all such facts as are already at your 
disposal should be brought together, deductions drawn, and action taken, if 
necessary and that you should also proceed to get further data representative 
of marketing conditions throughout the Presidency?—That is the position 
exactly. 

9925. Are you waiting until you can get an agricultural economist before 
you can do that?—Not necessarily; but I think the two things should go 
together. 

9926. Is anything being done at the moment?—Nothing; the Marketing 
Act in this Presidency has been dropped. 

9927. In answer to question 20, on page 57, paragraph 2 (b), you are talk¬ 
ing about propaganda in the matter of adulteration of crops and the conse¬ 
quent reduction in their aggregate market value. Have you got taluk 
development organisations in this Presidency?—No. 

9928. Nothing of tho sort?—Nothing. 

9929. Apart from the co-operative organisation, what is the smallest organi¬ 
sation?—There is nothing except the co-operative organisation. 

9930. Nothing at all?—No. 

9931. There is no district association?—No. 

9932. And no taluk association?—No. 

9933. Do you think that Taluk Development Associations are sound?— 
No, I do not think they are sound; they depend too much on just one or two 
particularly keen people, and directly they give it up, the whole thing dies. 

I would much rather have a good co-operative sale society. 

9934. But you took such a gloomy view of the co-operative movement 
earlier ?—I do; but that does not mean that it should not be pressed on. I 
want it to be developed; I think that is the way out. 

9935. Professor Gangulee: Have you any agricultural associations?—There 
are none. 

9936. You had one?—We had one or two and there are one or two which 
may still be said to exist, but they are as near dead as may be. They die for 
the reason that they are started by one or two enthusiastic men, and directly 
they leave the place the whole thing dies. 

9937. 2 'he Chairman : I notice that our questions on Co-operation have been 
left unanswered. I think you made it plain to the Commission that you have 
not concerned yourself with the details of the working of the co-operative 
organisation ?—Yes. 
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9938. There is nothing that has not been touched upon so far that you 
wish to say about co-operation?—No; only that very often it seems to me 
that what happens to the co-operative societies and agricultural associations 
is that they are all run by the enthusiasm of two or three people, and they 
entirely depend upon them; when these enthusiasts go, the whole thing falls 
flat. 

9939. But I do not think any movement in human society is dependent 
upon the mass mind as such. Do you not think there are always leaders?— 
There are always leaders but in these organisations it seems to me you get 
nothing to lead; nobody is anxious to do anything. 

9940. Is not that largely a question of education by the few who are able 
to get a move on?—I think myself that most of these difficulties we have been 
discussing really boil down to the question of education. 

9941. Question 23 deals with General Education, apart from agricul¬ 
tural education. You have touched on general education in answer to our 
question on agricultural education, but there are one or two questions deal¬ 
ing purely with general education which I should like to ask. Would you 
agree that one of the principal causes of the relapse into illiteracy which 
takes place among boys who have their education stopped at the ago of 10 or 
11, is the fact that they return to entirely illiterate homes in villages in which 
there is no reading material?—I agree. 

9942. Do you think it follows from that that any forward move in educa¬ 
tion, designed substantially to raise the percentage of literacy, ought to be 
accompanied by a determined attempt to push adult education ?—Yes,, on the 
whole I agree; but I should rather like to see it go straight on, so to speak; 
1 should like to see something designed to catch the boys when they leave 
school and go hack to their villages rather than an attempt to educate people 
who are 30 or 40 years old; I would rather catch them when they are 17 or 18, 
and continue their education. 

9943. Do you not think that when yon are trying to move a mass which is 
so entirely inert as the rural population of India undoubtedly is in the matter 
of education, you must push wherever you get a grip on it?—Yes. 

9944. Do you not think that a plan designed to increase literacy amongst 
school children, that is to say, to keep children long enough in school to make 
them literate and to maintain their literacy when they leave school, and at 
the same time to push adult education, offers the best hope of achieving suc¬ 
cess?—I agree, but I have not much hope for adult education. 

9945. Why not?—I do not think it would be popular enough to entice th« 
adults to come. 

9946. What experiments have been tried, within your knowledge, in this 
Presidency in that connection?—I do not think any experiments on adult 
education have been tried, 

9947. On what, then, do you form your view on adult education?—Simply 
on my knowledge of the people. I do not envisage the adult ryot taking 
the trouble to go to school. 

9948. Dr. Syder: Has any attempt at adult education been made by the 
Missionaries working in the rural areas?—I do not think so; they confine 
themselves mostly to children and the younger people; I do not think they 
have done very much with regard to the adults, and that for the same reason, 
that they do not find it popular; the adults will not go to school. 

9949. Mr. Kamat: Are there any night schools in this Presidency?—Tho 
only night schools that I have any knowledge of are the few we run ourselves 
on our farms for the boys of the farm labourers. 

9950. The Chairman: I find it difficult to understand your argument on 
page 58; you say, “Capitalist farmers might be a success in countries which 
are young and where land fit for cultivation is available in plenty. In India 
the tendency of farmers with surplus capital is rather to increase their hold¬ 
ings by purchase of more land than to devote it to more and more intensive 
cultivation.” So that what is going on, in your view, is an attempt to 
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increase the size of the holdings in a country where it is extremely difficult; 
is that the point?—Yes. The point is that a man likes to have land and own 
it, even if he does not cultivate it; it gives him a certain status. 

9951. I gather that you are quite definitely of opinion that the ryot in 
this Presidency is not unreasonably conservative?—I am definitely of that 
opinion. 

9952. If you have got a thing that is really worth his while to adopt, you 
will not find difficulty in inducing him to take it up ?—That is very much so; 
there is no man who will not be willing to take it up, once you convince him 
that it is a good thing. 

9953. On page 59, you are talking about various types of landholders and 
their several influences on the countryside. You say, “ The efficiency of tho 
worker has been lowered by such discontent [directed against the landlord] 
and this together with the attenuation of the purse of his master is leading 
to the deterioration of wet cultivation.” I wanted to be certain that I under¬ 
stood why the attenuation of the master’s purse limits or destroys wet culti¬ 
vation?—Because the master wants to reduce the cost of that wet cultivation. 

9954. I thought it was the landlord you were talking about, or is it the 
owner employing labour?—It is the owner employing labour, 

9955. I see; so that your view is that this constant sub-division, by its 
effect in reducing the means at the disposal of the landowner, and its further 
consequence, in limiting improvements and even in removing the capacity to 
prevent deterioration is reducing the fertility of the soil and laying a further 
burden upon the agricultural labourer?—That is my view. 

9956. Does not the agricultural labourer in that case work for a wage?— 
Not always; he may work for his food; he is often paid not in money but in 
kind. 

9957. But I still do not quite see why the attenuation of the purse of his 
master should worry the labourer P—He will not bo treatod as well and he will 
not get as big a share of the profits if he is working on the profit-sharing 
system. 

9958. I had not realised that he works on a profit-sharing systemP—He 
may do. 

9959. Do you wish to say anything about sanitation and general hygiene 
in their relation to the welfare of the rural population?—No, I do not think 
so. 

9960. How about water-supply?—Do you think the villages in this Presi¬ 
dency have a good water-supply?—On the whole, yes. 

9961. You have no improvements to suggest there?—No definite improve¬ 
ments to suggest. 

9962. Is dysentery rife in the Presidency?—No, the main things we are 
worried with are malaria and hook-worm, particularly hook-worm. 

9963. How about guinea-worm?—I do not think that is a disease we know 
anything about. Hook-worm is the great thing. It has been said that 98 
per cent, of tho people of the Presidency have hook-worm; I do not know how 
true that may be. 

9964. And that particular parasite enters into the body through the feet? 
—Yes. 

9965. Is it definitely your view that the incidence of water-borne diseases 
in the Presidency does not indicate an unsatisfactory water-supply ?—Yes; I 
think I am prepared to say that. 

9966. How about the question- of housing, the actual construction of the 
houses? Has any attempt been made to improve the house as a dwelling 
place and a nursery?—By the people themselves, do you mean? 

9967. By showing the people how they can do it themselves?—I do not 
know that there has. 

9968. What do you say about housing in rural villages in the Presidency? 
—One thing that is very noticeable is that directly people get a little more 
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prosperous and get a little more money, they will put tile roofs on their 
houses; that is the first thing you always see. 

9969. Just to keep the rain ,out?—Yes. But people are generally very 
conservative in this country about the type of house they live in. 

9970. Where do these tiles come from p—Mangalore, all along the coast. 

9971. Are they carried a long wayP—Yes, a very long distance. 

9972. They are very heavy, are they notP—Very heavy, but there is a very 
big trade in them. 

9973. What sort of cost is involved in roofing an ordinary village house?— 
I can get you that information. 

9974. I was only wondering whether some of the many substances which at 
any rate in my own country are so very much cheaper and almost as effective, 
such as tarred felts, which may very well be made out of local fibreB, would 
not afford a water-tight roof at about one-third the price?—I do not think 
it would be cheaper than tiles. 

9976. I cannot say, as you have not been able to tell me how cheap the 
tiles are?—My Agricultural Engineer can get you the prices. I will see that 
they are supplied. 

9976. I was wondering whether some general investigation on that line 
would be worth while. Do you think it would ?—Yes. 

9977. Mr. Kamat: Is there not a tile factory here in Coimbatore?—Actually 
in Coimbatore ? 

9978. Yes?—I did not know there was. There are some very close to us, 
of course; they are along the whole West Coast here. 

Det van Bahadur Baghavayya: There is one in Coimbatore. 

9979. The Chairman: Your suggestion was that tiling was a luxury or the 
first sign of increasing prosperity. I wonder whether it is unnecessarily ex¬ 
pensive?—I do not think so; tiling is very cheap. Tar is an expensive thing 
in this country. We do not make it; there is no coal. 

9980. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: Is it not the fear of incendiarism that 
makes people resort to tiles in spite of their costliness; there are other 
roofings which are much cheaper; e.g., the palmyra and tho thatch which are 
water-tight?—Yes, but that sort of roofing needs constant renewal, whereas 
tiling is done once and for all. 

9981. The Chairman: Was the answer to question 26 on page 60 prepared 
by you or Mr. Visvanatha Bao?—It is my own. 

9982. What is the average period of revision for the settled areas in this 
Presidency? Is it 30 years?—It is 30 years, I think. 

9983. Can you tell us what proportion, if any, of the Presidency is per¬ 
manently settled?—No, I cannot tell you, 

Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: One-third is permanently settled or zamin- 
dari, and two-thirds is ryotwari. 

9984. The Chairman : On page 61, when you ask for a revival of the practice 
of issuing returns of inter-provincial rail-borne trade, do you think that the 
form in which that information was given up to 1922 was satisfactory?—No; 
the Board of Agriculture in 1924 recommended improvements and I want the 
returns in tho improved form recommended by the Board. 

9985. Do you happen to know whether it is suggested now that when this 
practice is restored these improvements should in fact be accepted?—I do 
not know. 

9986. On page 61, recommending a Provincial Statistical Department, you 
go on to say: “ A Provincial Department would have a wide field of useful¬ 
ness with regard to accuracy and it could address itself to the task of working 
out in detail and giving effect to lines of improvement suggested by bodies 
like the Prices Enquiry Committee, the Weights and Measures Committee, the 
Indian Cotton Committee, the Sugar Commission, and the Industrial Com- 
mision. At present recommendations made by such committees are apt to be 
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ignored for lack of funds and staff.” Are you not suggesting a very wide 
function for a Statistical Department?—Yes, I agree. It seems to me to be 
the right department to do that sort of work. 

9987. To stimulate other departments of Government to give effect to recom¬ 
mendations of Commissions and Committees?—Not exactly that, but to carry 
out the recommendations that are made; weights and measures, for instance, 
would be dealt by it. 

9988. I see; recommendations of those bodies coming within the category 
of statistics ?—Yes; as, for example, if we were to decide to standardise 
weights and measures in this Presidency, I think that my statistical depart¬ 
ment would be the very people to be called upon to describe what the different 
weights and measures existing were, and where they were found and so on. 

9989. Have you any views to express as to the wisdom of introducing 
compulsory education?—I do not think the time is ripe for compulsory edu¬ 
cation in this country; it would be extremely unpopular and I do not like 
compulsion at all. All my experience as Director of Agriculture points to the 
conclusion that complusion is not the right way. I am entirely against com¬ 
pulsion. 

9990. Have you any views about the education of females?—Yes; I think 
much more should be done; I think a lot could be done to help agriculture if 
we educated females. 

9991. There again, do you think if you could bring about even a sprinkling 
of literacy amongst rural womenfolk you would at once make a substantial 
contribution towards maintaining literacy once attained ?—Yes. 

9992. Sir James MacKenna: Are there many districts in the Presidency in 
which the Agricultural Department is not yet functioning?—Yes, quite a 
number of places. 

9993. Have you got a skeleton scheme for taking up these areas later P—Yes. 

9994. Sanctioned by Government?—Not sanctioned by Government, no. 
What I do is; I ask for more demonstrators each year; as I get them I decide 
where they should go. T have a scheme of my own; it is left to me to decide 
where T shall put them, 

9995. You have no difficulty in getting your recommendations accepted in 
so far as tho staff is available to develop the work?—As the staff becomes 
available I can fill up the places; the difficulty is to get the staff. 

9996. Would it not be better to have a scheme sanctioned by Government 
in advance, so that as the men became available the scheme could be developed, 
rather than to proceed by annual sanctions for extension?—Yes, as long as 
it is not made too hard and fast. 

9997. You have been a member of the Board of Agriculture for many years. 
Have you any opinions as to its composition and usefulness or as to any way 
in which it can be improved ?—I feel very strongly that the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture has been a most useful body in many ways and my idea of the central 
organisation we were talking about is really an expansion of the Board of 
Agriculture. I think that it is the nucleus for the Central Committee now. 

8998. What about the sectional meetings that you used to hold?—They 
were extremely valuable, and I am very sorry they were stopped; I should like 
to see them held regularly. 

9999. Do you know why they were stopped?—Purely on grounds of economy, 
as far as we are concerned. 

10000. Then you refer to a cess in order to finance the Central Agricultural 
Association?—Yes. 

10001. Have you considered how that would work out in collection? What 
crops would pay?—No; I presume it will be oil-seed. 

10002. Well, I can tell you it would be rice, and I can tell you also that the 
incidence would practically altogether fall on one Province; that would be a 
rather serious obstacle, would it not?—I agree. 
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10003. You have been here practically since the sugarcane breeding station 
was opened?—Yes. 

100M. What is your view of its utility first to the Presidency as a whole, 
and secondly generally?—I suppose the sugarcane station here has probably 
done more good in India than has ever been done by any other single piece of 
work. That was largely due in my opinion to its being so wisely laid out by 
Dr. Barber; it is a memorial to Dr. Barber’s work in this country; it is an 
excellent example of work extremely well done; and it is an example of what 
can be done, as I said earlier, when you get the very best man that can be had. 

I think most people would agree with me that Dr. Barber was one of the best 
men we have ever had in India. 

10005. And that is being reflected in the manner in which the work is being 
carried on by his successor now?—Yes. 

10006. Has the station been of much use to the Madras Presidency?—No; 
it has not been of much use to us, because they are not breeding thick canes. 

10007. I understand you propose to open another station of that kind for 
your own purpose?—Yes. I have got the land; the Coimbatore station will 
merely he for the actual crossing; we shall take the seed and go straight on 
with the testing ourselves. 

10(108. You will take the seed from the existing station?—Yes. 

10009. And you will develop a thick cane for yourselves?—Yes. 

10010. There is no fear of a conflict of interests; in fact, one station will be 
supplementary to the other?—I anticipate that, yes. 

10011. Professor Gangulee: With regard to the last point you have raised, 
as to compulsory education, what has been the experience of other countries 
in this matter of compulsory primary education? Do you know?—I am afraid 
I do not; I do not in any way pretend to be an educational expert. 

10012. You do not think that public opinion in this country will veer round 
to legislation for compulsory primary education ?—No, on the whole I do not. 

10013. In countries like India, legislation generally precedes public opinion. 
We may not have valid public opinion at present in favour of compulsory 
primary education, but in such circumstances, as for instance in Japan, legis¬ 
lation helps to create public opinion; are you aware of that?—Yes, possibly. 

10014. Tn a country like India where public opinion in this matter has not 
yet crystallised, legislation should precede public opinion?—I do not altogether 
agree. 

10015. You carried out soil surveys in five different districts, did you not? 
—Yes. 

10016. That survey includes both dry and irrigated tracts?—Yes, every¬ 
thing. 

10017. Spread all over the Presidency?—Spread all over the Presidency, yes. 

10018. And you found that phosphate depletion was the general charac¬ 
teristic?—Yes. 

10019. Do you also take into consideration the nitrogen question?—Yes, 

10020. What is the tendency as to nitrogen?—The greatest deficiency on 
the whole is phosphate; the next deficiency is nitrogen; but the phosphate is 
the greatest deficiency and all our work seems to show that you must combine 
these two. If you put in nitrogen, but leave out the phosphate, nothing hap¬ 
pens ; directly you put in phosphate you achieve results. I can give you a lot 
of instances of that. When you pay the visit that you are going to make to 
the chemieal laboratory I will show you very striking charts illustrating that 
fact. 

10021. I suppose it upsets the balance of plant nutrition ?—Yes. 

10022. Therefore you would attach as much importance to phosphatic as 
you would to nitrogenous manures ?—I attach even more importance to the 
phosphatic manure; I cannot use my nitrogen without my phosphate, and 
therefore it is most important. It is our limiting factor in this Presidency ’ y 
it upsets the balance. 
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10023, So you are in favour of checking the export of bones; would you 
prohibit export entirely or would you put some heavy duty on export P—Per¬ 
sonally I would prohibit it entirely. 

10024. Do you think the country will be prepared to consume the quantity 
of bones that are now available?—I would not care if it did not. 

10025. Would you hope that eventually this country would consume the 
whole quantity s —Eventually it would; and even if it never did, I would not 
mind very much. 

10026, I understand you are preparing synthetic farmyard manure?—Yes, 
we are doing a lot of work on that. 

10027. You think there is a great deal of scope in that direction P—I do, 

10028. Is that already in the form of a commercial product? Have you 
been able to introduce synthetic manure into the farms?—No, we have not 
gone as far as that; the stage we have got to is to find out how to do it; we are 
now trying to devise a practical method that any ryot can use on his land. 
We are discovering that it is very largely a local problem depending on what 
waste material we have got; it has got to that stage, 

10029, With reference to your educational problems, you of course have 
here your Agricultural College; you had, I think, 68 applicants last yuar out 
of which you selected 25?—No. 

10030. That is what I gather from your evidence.—Last year, but not this 
year, The last time we selected, in July, we had over 200 applicants, and we 
selected 40. 

10031. How much accommodation is there in this College for students?— 
We can take 40 a year with these new buildings; we used only to be able to 
take 20 a year; that is, three lots in three years, which makes 60. Now we 
can douhle that with this building; we can take 40 a yoar, that is to say about 
120 in three years easily. 

10032. The fact that you had 200 applications shows there iB considerable 
demand for agricultural education?—No, I do not agree with you ; they came 
because a series of very lean years, when thero was no money and the Agri¬ 
cultural Department was not extending, had come to an end; during the last 
three years we have had rather generous grants from the Government; there 
were more appointments to he had; in addition to that the Co-operative 
Department were throwing open for the first time a cortain number of 
appointments to men trained in this college. The result was there were more 
Government appointments and more people came to the college to get those 
appointments. In my view it has no bearing on agricultural education at all. 

10033. They came with the hope of getting positions?—Yes, for no other 
reason. When these students come to be chosen we always ask each one, 
“ What are you going to do when you get your degree and leave this college?” 
All the honest ones say, “ I want a position in the Agricultural Department.” 
The dishonest ones say, “I am going hack to my land.” When they have 
finished their course and taken their degree, 1 ask each one, “ What are yon 
going to do?” The answer is, “I want a job in the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment.” If I look up the records and say, “ But look at what you said when 
you came in: you said yon were going back to your land”; they will say, 
“ Yes; I said that because I thought yon would not take me unless I said 
that.” 

10084. Supposing the Revenue Department recruited men for the posts of 
Tahsildars and Revenue Inspectors from the Agricultural College, that would 
afford an additional attraction?—Yes, more would come; the more Govern¬ 
ment appointments there are to be had the more students we shall get. 

10035. It is a good thing from the point of view of the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment that their Tahsildars and Revenue Inspectors should have some know¬ 
ledge of Agriculture?—I quite agree; I would like every member of every 
department to have a knowledge of agriculture. 

10036. The degree that you give is recognised by the University of Madras? 
—Yes, .we are actually affiliated to the University of Madras; we are part of it. 
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10037, You give the degree of B.Sc. in Agriculture?—Yes; Bachelor of 
Science in Agriculture, 

10038, Not Master of Science in Agriculture?—No. 

10039. With reference to your curriculum, do you give the students a 
course in farm economies ?—It is not in the regular course, but it is a subject 
that is dealt with; they are taught a little economics and a little co-operation 
too, but it is not a regular course. 

10040. There is no Professor of Economics?—No. 

10041. You have two middle schools, one at Taliparamba, and another at 
Anakapalle?—Yes. 

10042. You say one was more successful than the other?—Yes. 

10043. Could you tell us why?—Yes, I can; the one at Taliparamba was 
put down in a place where there was a real, though small, demand for the 
school; the other one was put down at a place where there was only an imme¬ 
diate demand, and it was a mistake. They were experiments; it is one of 
those negative results. 1 may appear to be criticising one of my predecessors; 
I do not wish to do so, because 1 have no doubt that if I had been in his posi¬ 
tion I should have made the same mistake; but we did as a department make 
a mistake in putting that school in a place where there was not sufficient 
demand, though we thought at the time there was sufficient demand. That 
is my explanation. 

10044. That is the school at Anakapalle?—Yes. 

10045. That institution has not been able to create any demand by its 
existence?—No; it has not. That is why I say it has failed. 

10046. What is the future with regard to the Taliparamba school; will it 
be popular?—I think it has a chance of gaining in popularity, yes. 

10047. Is the number of students increasing ?—It is not increasing, but it 
is holding its own. 

10048. What is the qualification for teachers employed in these schools?— 
In my middle schools most of the men are men trained here at this College. 

10049. So men trained hy you are the teachers?—Yes; these two schools 
are entirely under me, not under the Education Department, being experi¬ 
mental. 

10050, Directly under you?—Yes. 

10051. What is the salary of teachers?—It is not a fixed salary. Taking 
fairly senior men, it is about Rs. 200. I chose the teachers; one is a farm 
manager; I thought he would be a good teacher and he is. 

10052. You have told us a great deal about nature study and you realise 
its importance. Have you had some sort of co-operation with the Director 
of Public Instruction in this matter of introducing nature study in ordinary 
schools?—He knows my views, and they have been plainly stated on one or 
two committees, but I am afraid we do not altogether agree. 

10053. You have no control over normal schools where they train teachers. 
Have you an advisory board there?—No. 

10054. You have nothing to do with it?—I have nothing to do with it. 

10055. On page 37 you say that big landholders do not co-operate in the 
cause of agriculture. Can you explain this abnormal phenomenon?—No; I 
cannot explain it. 

10056. Here you have a well-equipped college and an excellent farm; you 
are doing your best; you have 13 lakhs to spend every year out of revenue; 
and yet those landholders do not take an interest. Can you explain that?—• 
I cannot. 

10057. Have you had any conference with the big landholders of the Pro¬ 
vince? Have you invited them here?—We have invited them here, but we 
do not get very many of them to come. r 

10058. You had not much response?—No. 
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10059, I find that you have 31 stations; are you quite satisfied with the 
existing methods of propaganda and demonstration P—I am satisfied; I think 
very strongly that we are on the right lines, if I may say so. 

10060. Do you find any change in the agricultural outlook among the 
cultivators in the areas where successful demonstrations are held?—Yes, 

10061. Then, I draw this conclusion, that in those areas where success¬ 
ful demonstrations are held you find that the cultivators take more interest 
in the education of their children?—No; I cannot say that I do. I would 
expect that, but I cannot say that I see any marked improvement in that 
direction. 

\ 

10062. You feel the necessity of having some effective non-official agency 
to assist the Department in demonstration and propaganda, do you not?— 
Yes, a non-official agency such as the co-operative societies, certainly; X want 
co-operative societies to take up the demonstrations; some of them are doing 
so. I think a lot could be done un-officially in that way. I do not quite un¬ 
derstand what you mean by non-official. 

10063. Tho point has already been raised with regard to such institutions 
ns the Taluka Development Associations in the Bombay Presidency which 
are run by non-official agencies. Do you not feel the necessity for such 
non-official agencies here?—Our experience of that sort of thing has been 
so hopeless in this Presidency that I do not. As I said earlier, all our agri¬ 
cultural associations and things of that sort have failed, and I do not think 
there is much hope for them. 

10064. You state that the agricultural associations failed. What sup¬ 
port, assistance and guidance have these associations received from the De¬ 
partment?—Every possible support we could give them; we attended their 
meetings and did everything we could in reason. 

10065. As regards the cropping system, do you find any difference in the 
system employed in small hofdings and tho system employed in the large 
holdings ?—No. 

10066. In the method of cultivation?—No. 

10067. Take, for instance, the rotation of crops; do you find one system 
in small holdings and another in largo holdings?—No. 

10008. Could you give us an idea of the size of an average holding in this 
Presidency?—I should say about 6 acres: but an average does not mean much 
in a big Presidency like this. 

10069. As regards tho question of the cost of manures, is not the item of 
railway freight really the cause of the increase in cost?—It is one item, un¬ 
doubtedly. 

10070. I understood you to say you did not think railway freights should 
be reduced in any way; you think the railway freights are quite reasonable?— 
I do from the railway point of view; after all, the railways must pay their 
way. 

10071. But we are considering it from the agriculturists’ point of view?— 
As an agriculturist I should like to have my stuff carried for nothing, hut 
I do not think it is a reasonable request. 

10072. If the railway freight on manures could be reduced do you think 
that would help towards the introduction of manure?—Yes, of course it 
would. 

10073. On page 46, paragraph 6, you say that opposition has been fostered 
by politicians with reference to the Pest Act, Are you referring to politi¬ 
cians in the Council or outside the Council?—Within the Council. 

10074. Such Pest Acts have been adopted in other agricultural countries? 
—■Yes. 

10075. Further on you suggest that the enforcement of the Pest Act would 
increase the area under food and fodder crops. Why then should there be 
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this opposition from educated people?—Mr. Chairman, If I am asked ques¬ 
tions hearing on the policy of the Legislative Council, I should like to answer 
them in camera. 

10076, Very well, then; we will leave that. With regard to the dairy 
industry, you say that milk recording should be done by all large Government 
institutions? Have you introduced a system of milk recording here?—Yes, 
we have a system, and the Buckingham Carnatic Mills have been doing so 
on our advice but unfortunately they have stopped it, 

10077. Have you not tried to introduce that among the cultivators?—No; 
you cannot expect them to do it. My object is to try and get a real figure 
for what the different breeds of Indian cattle will actually give. 

10078, Is it in your experience that pasture lands are being gradually put 
under cultivation?—It is, undoubtedly, in certain districts. 

10079. There is that tendency?—Yes. 

10080. So that you anticipate that the time is fast approaching when 
•cattle-breeding and dairying will have to depend largely on stall feeding?— 
Yes. 

10081. Hence the importance of investigation with regard to silage and 
such matters?—Yes. 

10082. You have not been able to give much attention to the investigation 
of fodder supply?—Not from the animal nutrition point of view, no; we have 
never had the staff. 

10083. Nor from any point of view?—Only from the point of view of trying 
to grow it. We grow fodders on all our farms, and demonstrate what fodders 
ought to be grown. We have introduced a number of fodder plants; guinea 
grass and elephant grass have been introduced very widely by us, but there 
we stop; we have done no research on the subject. We have never had an 
ugrostologist, though we have asked for one. 

10084. Do you think there is scope for introducing new fodder crops?—I do 
not think we can introduce any new ones. 

10085. As regards the Forest Panchayats, what are their functions ?—^It 
is entirely a new thing; the idea is to put in the hands of these Panchayats 
large areas of forest that are kept for grazing or may be thrown open to grazing 
and for fuel reserves, to be controlled by village Panchayats instead of by 
forest officers, so as to teach the people to handle these questions themselves. 
The usual cry is that the forest officers close areas autocratically though it 
would not matter if they were thrown open. It is difficult to make the villager 
understand the real reason. The idea of handing them over to the village 
Panchayats is to make them understand the real reason for forest conservancy 
and at the same time to try to teach them to plant trees and to look after these 
things generally. 

10086. On page 59 you refer to changes in the method of sponding of the 
joultivator; you refer to his expenditure on marriages, ceremonies, charities, 
etc., and then you say, “ These changes will make him a plus instead of the 
minus economic unit he now so often is.” Do you suggest that he is at present 
a minus economic unit?—Very often he is. That is why I say “ he now so 
often is.” 

10087. Mr. Calvert: In the last Annual Report you say that cross¬ 
breeding with half-breeds will be continued. I think from the samples we were 
shown that cross-breeding has proved a failure when continued?—We do not 
admit that. 

10088. You think it is worth while going on?—It is worth while; after all, 
we have had very good results though we have had failures; we are not con¬ 
vinced that it is a failure; we want more knowledge on the question. 

10089. Is this cross-breeding an agricultural problem, or is it merely an 
urban milk supply question?—It is very largely a question of urban milk 
supply. 
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10090. It is not an agricultural problem?—I would call it an agricultural 
problem. 

10091. But it does not affect the uplift and welfare of the village com¬ 
munities?—It does not exactly touch that problem. 

10092. In discussing the question of paddy, you think the ultimate object 
of the whole work is to improve the varieties of paddy, the test of improvement 
being increased monetary return to the cultivators. Do you mean by that the 
net return ?—Yes. 

10093. Are accurate balance sheets being kept to distinguish between net 
and gross returns ?—Yes, 

10094. Are they available?—Yes. 

10095. I have not quite understood how you keep your strain of seed pure. 
You say that little of the seed how sown is actually distributed by the depart¬ 
ment ; then how do you keep your strain pure ?—We need not do anything to 
keep the strain pure, if it is a pure strain to begin with; there is practically 
no cross-fertilization in paddy; it cannot cross with anything else as long as 
it is pure strain in the Mendelian sense. 

1009G. There is no harm in its being mixed up with Other paddy?—No; it is 
a very lucky thing that paddy will not cross-fertilise easily. There is about 
2 per cent, cross-fertilisation in this crop. That does not apply to millets; we 
have great difficulty in the case of millets because they cross-fertilise freely. 

10097. If your paddy growers sell to the moneylender the whole of their 
paddy and then buy back for seed later, they will not get a pure supply?—No, 
therefore we must keep a separate control over seed supply, which we do. 

10098. I gather that your department has handed over to the Industrial 
Department all work connected with wells, water-lifts, well-boring, and such 
things P—Yes. 

10099. Are you satisfied with that?—Yes, I think it is an industrial matter, 

10100. You think the Industrial Department can be trusted to give ade¬ 
quate attention to these things?—Yes. 

,10101. As regards education in this College, when a man goes to study 
research he takes up research as a profession; when he studies dentistry he 
practises as a dentist; whon he studies for the bar, he practises as a barris¬ 
ter, What is there in the Agricultural College which makes it an exception? 
—I cannot tell you. 

10102, Is it tho course?—For one thing, 1 suppose it is a fairly cheap way 
of getting a degree. After all, we give them education free; we do not charge 
them any fees. 

10103. Are there no fees at the College?—No fees in the College; it is 
free education, although they pay for their messing, books, etc. 

10104. J)r. Hyder: You are speaking of the Coimbatore Agricultural 
College?—Yes. 

10105. Mr. Calvert: Has it anything to do with the fact that the course 
is not suited to the petty holdings?—No, I do not think so. 

10106. You seem to me to have got too theoretical an education which is 
of no practical use to anybody?—We used to have a practical course here 
but nobody would come to it. For many years we ran a two years’ course of 
practical farming. When first the department was being formed wo badly 
wanted men and we gave the men who passed that course appointments in 
the lower subordinate service. As the department got older and bigger we 
decided that that was wrong, that we wanted a much better type of man, 
and we stopped recruiting men from that class. Immediately the supply of 
students to that class ceased, and we had to close down the class simply be¬ 
cause we could not get anyone to join it. 

10107. Do the bigger landowners send their sons to the College?—No, not 
here. 
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10108. Has any attempt been made to induce them to send their sons to 
the College?—No organised attempt has been made; one cannot suggest how 
to do it. 

10109. Is there any course of instruction in this Presidency suitable for 
the sons of cultivators holding or owning up to 15 acres?-—At the present 
moment all that we can do is to send them to one of our farms and teach them 
there. We take anybody there and teach him. There again there is a very 
small demand, but we do occasionally get a demand for it. There used to 
be such a course of instruction, but it failed and we gave it up. 

10110. On this question of demonstration, given the option, which would 
you prefer, concentration in a village and trying to convert that village to 
adopt the improved method, or alternatively, dispersing your efforts over a 
number of villages?—I would prefer to concentrate on a village. 

10111 Are there, in this Presidency, any better-farming co-operative so¬ 
cieties, designed to induce the whole of the people to copy your improved 
methods?—No. 

10112. If you had an organisation like that, attempting to organise the 
whole population of the village to follow your advice, would you give that 
organisation preference over the individual ?—I am inclined to think I would. 
I look at it in this way, that by concentrating at one place you create, so to 
speak, centres of infection. 

10113. If you can get half a dozen people they are far more likely to adopt 
your methods than one person?—Of c^'-rse, if I got the whole village, I 
should be very satisfied. 

10114. On page 44 you say, “There is little scope for the introduction 
of new crops in this Presidency.” I gather it may be put in this way, that 
the method of cropping on large holdings iB practically the same as the 
method of cropping on the small holdings, or that tho owner of the small 
holding grows the same crop as that of the owner of the large holding?—Yes. 

10115. Is there, under this present system, any hope whatever for the 2$- 
acre or 5-acre man?—Yes, I think there is some hope for him. 

10116. Your prospective benefit works out at Rs. 3 per head, it is 
Rs. 9,40,00,000 for about 30,000,000 cultivators?—What are you quoting 
from ? 

10117. From the Popular Account of the work of the Madras Agricul¬ 
tural Department? —It is only a rough guide. 

10118. If your prospective gain is only Rs. 3 per head, or Rs. 15 per 
family, is there any hope at all for the 2i-acre man?—I think there is some 
hope for him. , 

10119. Only 15 rupees of hope?—Yes. 

10120. Would there not be more hope if you could increase intensive culti¬ 
vation?—I agree. 

10121. Could not that be done by introducing new crops that you can 
think of, or that you can introduce in this Presidency? What about pota¬ 
toes?—We grow quite a lot. 

10122. It is on a comparatively small area?—Yes, they will not grow on 
the plains. 

10123. Has your propaganda reached the 5-acre man?—Yes. 

10124. Has it reached the man below him?—Yes, we deal with the small 
man. 

10125. What exactly is the possible improvement? Is it an improved dis¬ 
tribution of the existing crops, or a bigger area under better paying crops? 
—No. I think that our hope is to improve cultivation on the existing 
area. 

10126, I notice you rather deprecate the increase of money crops at the 
expense of food crops?—I do. 
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10127. And yet, most of your work has been done on the money crops?— 
No, most of our work has been done on the food crops; we have done more 
work on paddy than on any other crop. 

10128. The proportion of your improvements is much higher on sugar¬ 
cane and cotton; it is 40 per cent on cotton and 20 per cent on sugarcane. 
For paddy it is only 6 per cent?—That is true, but that is not altogether 
because we have concentrated on cotton. You must remember that Ameri¬ 
can cotton caught on, so to speak, enormously in this Presidency. We in¬ 
troduced it at the time of the boom; it fetched enormous prices and every¬ 
body was anxious to grow it. We were successful in introducing Cambodia; 
it went like wild-fire; that accounts for the figure you are quoting; people 
took that up very readily. 

10129. About 6 per cent of the paddy crop is under your improved 
varieties. Would you take the total percentage of the total gross area under 
your improvements as about 6 per cent?—Yes, I think so. 

10130. It seems to me you are extremely pessimistic; you think there is no 
hope at all for the poor people?—I do feel rather like that on this question. 

10131. Sir Henry Lawrence: Is that a correct impression P—That is a 
correct impression; I am pessimistic about it. 

10132. Mr. Calvert: On this question of seed, you have the alternative of 
a private seedsman and a co-operative society. Are the people here willing 
to pay a premium for pure seed?—No, I do not think so; we do not charge 
them a premium, 

10133. The only profit for the private seedsman would be out of the pre¬ 
mium?—I do not think you can do it with the private seedsman, 

10134. In your attempts to distribute the pure seed, do you sometimea 
suffer losses?—No, never, 

10135. You have no conspicuous financial losses?—As a matter of fact, 
we have a small gain; we never lose; we can get rid of all the seed. 

10136. What area can we take per plough? 12 acres?—Smaller than 
that. 

10137. You mention here 6,000 improved ploughs are in use. I was try¬ 
ing to find out what area that number would cover. Would it be 12 acres 
per ploughP—Yes. We do not sell the ploughs; the cultivators have to deal 
direct with the firms. 

10138. One point about mass production, if you have got to have mass 
production, you must standardise your ploughs for all India to about six 
types. Is that possible?—I think it is possible. All India is rather a big 
area. If you say for the Madras Presidency I would certainly say yes. I 
do not know anything about the conditions outside this Presidency, I am 
sorry to say. I imagine it is possible. If you say Madras instead of All- 
India, I would unhesitatingly say yes. 

10139, You would then for mass production have six types of ploughs, to 
meet all conditions?—Yes. 

10140. Has your college here a co-operative society for students P—We 
have a small one, not for the students but for the officers. 

10141. From these figures here, I gather that in Madras there is a land¬ 
less tenant class?—Yes. 

10142. Then there is the smaller owner who takes on land?—Yes. 

10143. What cultivation unit does he aim at?—Is it about 10 to 12 
acres ?—It is less than that, 

10144. What is the limit?—A yoke of oxen, 

10145. You find him unwilling to take more land, involving two yokes?— 
Yes, on the whole. 
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10146. Can you say, from your experience, whether tenancy is an obstacle- 
in the way of agricultural improvement?—I certainly think it is, because if 
you are going to have tenancy for a limited number of years, with the pro¬ 
bability of being turned out of the land at the end of that period, it is no- 
good your trying to induce the man to put in manures and so on, to im¬ 
prove the land. You are confined to showing him simple methods like trans¬ 
planting paddy. It is a limiting factor. 

10147. Your best outlook for progress is the self-cultivating owner?— 
Undoubtedly. 

10148, And your tenant cannot go in for intensive cultivation?—No. 

10149. You mentioned to the Chairman something about goats. Has there- 
been any special enquiry into the economics of the goat?—No. 

The Commission then adjourned till 11 a.m. on Monday, the 15th 
November , 1926. 
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Further Oral Evidence, 

10150. Mr. Kamat: You say in paragraph 14 of your answer to question 
1, “As regards men for research work, I do not think that really suitable 
men can he found as a general rule (of course there are exceptions) in this 
country and it is necessary, in the first place, to recruit European research 
officers to start the work and train their own Indian assistants who can ulti¬ 
mately take their places.” As a matter of fact I believe that, in every 
country, research workers are rather rare; is not that the case?—Yes. 


10151. Then wo are told in another place that at the present day really 
first class research men, senior men, I mean, are rather difficult to get out 
to India and that we can only get second best men. Is that right?—Under 
the present conditions, that is true. 

10152. You say that it is not possible, by sending men to Pusa, to get the 
very best post-graduate training. Is that right?—That is my opinion, 

10153. And therefore it is absolutely necessary to send Indians to England 
after they have had some experience here?—That is my opinion. 

10154. Have the Madras Government a regular scheme for sending such 
Indians, after they have acquired experience in your department, to England 
for their training?—Not regularly; we have just sent one for the first time 
on this new principle. 

10155. Is the man who has been sent of the rank of Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, or is he a junior man?—He is a senior Research Assistant in the 
paddy section. 
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•10156. He is the only man who has been sent up to nowp—Yes. 

10157. In order to maintain continuity of research, is it not necessary to 
have a scheme for sending men regularly from time to time?—I think so. I 
should like to see a regular scheme adopted. 

10158. Have you prepared any such scheme for the consideration of the 
Government, or have they not taken this matter into consideration at all yet? 
—I have suggested this scheme to the Government. 

10159. And it is under the consideration of the Madras Government?-—I 
presume so. I have suggested it to them and they allowed me to send this 
particular man. 

10160. You seem to take a rather gloomy view of the agricultural graduates 
trained at your college so far as capacity for commercial farming is concerned ? 
—Yes. 

10161. And it appears to me also that you are not very much in favour 
of what are called agricultural bias schools ?—No. I am not. 

10162. You have decided views on the subject of technical schools?—Yes. 

10163. You know that in Bombay technical schools of the Loni type have 
been established for sometime and the Bombay Presidency has gone ahead 
with this experiment ? Are you watching that experiment ?—Yes. 

10164. Have you formed any opinion at the present stage as to the merits 
of those technical schools ?—I have never been in Bombay to see; but I think 
we want something rather different from the Loni type of school. 

10165. What is your idea of the school you want?—My idea is to institute 
purely technical schools teaching practical farming with only just sufficient 
science to enable the student to appreciate the reason of the operations 
carried out; the whole teaching should be in the vernacular, so that when the 
boy passes out, he cannot possibly enter Government service. 

10166. What is the difference between this type of school which you 
describe and the Loni type?—I think there is a difference, because I want the 
hoys who come into these schools to leave the high schools above the fourth 
form. That is not exactly the Loni idea. 

10167. if the instruction is purely through the vernacular, how do you got 
over the difficulty of explaining the scientific terms?—I do not think that is 
a very big difficulty. If necessary English words can be introduced for techni¬ 
cal terms and I think that a small committee of educationists could easily 
translate all these terms and convert them into the vernacular in somo way that 
could easily be understood. I find no difficulty about that at present. For 
instance, they call sulphate of ammonia by a common name. I do not mind 
what name they use so long as they really know what they are talking about, 

10168. Sulphate of ammonia, that is not what I mean by a scientific techni¬ 
cal term?—I only give that as an example. I think there will not be so much 
difficulty as people are apt to imagine. That is only my opinion. 

10169. With regard to demonstration and propaganda, you are depending 
at prosent on one Demonstrator for two talukas. Is that right?—Yes. 

10170. And you have no other machinery? You have no other non-official 
agency, for instance, of the type of the Bombay Taluka Development Associa¬ 
tions here?—No. 

10171. And you are against these Associations?—Yes; I am, for Madras. 

10172. Then I wonder how you propose to reach the masses throughout 
the district and carry information about your improved methods or research 
to the very doors of the ryots?—If I had enough Demonstrators I could do it. 

10173. Do yoti hope that the Local Government will ever be able to find 
the finance to give you an adequate staff to carry the knowledge of improve¬ 
ments to the very doors of the masses?—Certainly. 

10174. You hope to find that finance from the Local Government?—Yes. 

10175. But why are you against enlisting the sympathy of a non-official 
agency like the Taluka Development Association if you can get it F—What 
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which failed hopelessly. 

10176. That was precisely the experience of the Bombay Presidency. This 
new scheme was started there with this difference, that the Government gave 
a subsidy to the Taluk Development Associations, and also a good deal of 
guidance^ and direction through their Co-operative Department. If you 
were satisfied that the Government subsidy in Bombay had proved a success¬ 
ful remedy, would that alter your view?—I do not think it would. I should 
have to know a good deal more ahout them than I do now. My difficulty is 
that my experience shows they depend almost entirely for success on the 
energy of one or two men, and when those men disappear the whole thing 
■collapses. 

10177. Quite so, but at the present moment your machinery for propa¬ 
ganda and demonstration is hopelessly inadequate, in my opinion. That 
being so, would you not accept even an inefficient non-official agency if it 
•comes to your helpf—In the sense that it is better than nothing? 

10178. Certainly?—Yes. One has always to accept that. But 1 do not 
like to accept inefficient things. 

10179. You have here for cattle improvement a Deputy Director in charge 
■of livestock?—Yes, 

10180. And I understood you to say the other day that he had only 12 
■premium bulls for cattle breeding. Is that correct?—Yes, 

10181. Do you not think that 12 premium bulls for a Presidency, the agri- 
•cultural population of which is something like 3 crores of people, are inade¬ 
quate?—Totally inadequate, I quite agree. But it is a new idea only just 
started and I hope to see thousands of bulls on the premium system some 
•day. The system has only been in operation for three years. 

10182. You mean this officer has been appointed only for the last three 
years?—No. I refer to the system ot premium bulls. 

10183. Here again if 1 might be permitted to refer to Bombay experience, 
I think they have something like 160 premium bulls and they find that num¬ 
ber inadequate?—Yes. 

10184. And the Punjab is maintaining something like 2,000. Now, if you 
•go on making experiments on this small scale, taking into consideration the 
millions of cattle there are, do you not think that this is merely playing 
with the problem?—I do not agreo. The system is {hat, if anybody takes the 
bulls, a municipality for instance, we grant them a premium for their upkeep. 
That, 1 think, is a good system, and one wo are developing. Government 
•finds tho money to pay the premium. We should certainly like to have 
-2,000. It is only a question of money and time. 

10185. With reference to castration, you say at present young bulls of 
.one or two years ot age roam freely in the villages and that is one of the 
reasons why there is promiscuous breeding. Are you in favour of legislation 
in order to enforce castration at an early age?—I do not like compulsory 
legislation, on general principles. I find it makes things unpopular and 
.raises all sorts of side-issues. I do not like compulsion by legislation unless 
lit is absolutely necessary. It may be necessary as a last resort. 

10186. Is that the ground on which you are also against compulsory 
primary education?—Yes. 

10187. The other day I understood you to say that you were against it 
because the time had not arrived yet?—In that case I do not think it has. 
I think it would be even more unpopular. 

10188. Am I correct when I infer that, so far as the Pest Act of Madras 
is concerned, you are in favour of compulsion?—Yes, because in that parti¬ 
cular case, though I do not like it, it is the only thing which can be done. It 
is in that case the last resort. 

10189. If you are in favour of compulsion in a minor matter like the Pest 
Act I do not understand how, on principle, you can reconcile that with your 
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opposition to compulsion in a fundamental matter such as primary edu¬ 
cation, which concerns the literacy of the masses, which is so necessary for 
the dissemination of knowledge of agricultural improvements?—I think I 
can explain that. In the case of the Pest Act for cotton I can think of no 
other method. I may say I am in good company as to that. Every big 
cotton growing country in the world has found that it is the only thing to 
do in that particular case. If I could find some other method I would 
abolish compulsion to-morrow. 

10190, That merely means you are choosing your own method of compul¬ 
sion. Have you carried out economic surveys of any tracts or villages in 
this Presidency?—No. 

10191. Professor Gangvlee: Has not Dr. Slater carried out a number of 
such surveys?—I have not; my department has not. 

10192. Mr. Kamat: Do you agree that the Agricultural Department should 
know by definite data the economic progress of the village population and 
the economic condition of the people?—Yes, I do. 

10193. Would you then advocate that some members of the staff of your 
department should occasionally undertake such economic surveys?—Yes; I 
would like to modify my reply to that and to say that I certainly think that 
this economic enquiry ought to be made. I am not sure that it should be 
by my department, but given the staff I have no objection to doing it. 

10194. You have no objection?—I would rather it was done separately 
and a special staff provided for it. 

10195. At the present moment, from such knowledge as you have, do you 
think the standard of living of the agriculturist is going up or going down?— 
Going up. 

10196. Are you decided in that opinion?—Yes. 

10197. Has his purchasing power also increased?—I believe it has. 

10198. Would you give me an idea by what percentage it has gone up; 
would it be, say, 5 or 10 per cent.?—I could not put it in figures; there is 
no means of knowing exactly. I base my opinion on the fact that in differ¬ 
ent places 1 see people tiling their houses, wearing better clothes and that 
sort of thing. 

10199. But that does not give a definite idea as to the rise in the purchas¬ 
ing power of a particular locality; it only means, of course, that to a certain 
extent the standard is rising?—That is true; but until an economic enquiry 
is made I do not see how that figure can be arrived at. 

10200, Might I refer you to this Popular Account of your Department 
and to some of the very interesting tables which you have given at the end of 
Appendix A with regard to the nature of improvements on various crops, 
the acreage under those crops and the resulting gain per acre to the ryots. 
You also give in another column the possible remedies?—Yes. 

10201. Now you claim that by the spread of knowledge of your new im¬ 
provements in the Madras Presidency the total additional produce is some¬ 
thing like 2i crores?—Yes, per year. 

10202. All that gives some indication, if your estimate is correct, of the 
new additional wealth created by agricultural improvements P—Yes, 

10203. Are you quite satisfied wjth the volume of that increase? Are you 
quite satisfied with your progress?—I think so. I do not mean that I do 
not want to go any further. But considering that this department was 
only founded In 1908, I am fairly satisfied with the progress. 

10204, Would you consider there is a very satisfactory rise in the pur¬ 
chasing power of the ryots?—Yes. 

10205. You would?—Certainly. 

10206. Sir Henry Lawrence: That Report is dated 1922, is it not?—Yes. 

10207. Mr. Kamat: 2i ciores in the total seems tc be a very satisfactory 
figure. But I suppose you have got something like three crores of people 
taking part in agriculture in this Presidency. Is not that the case?—Yes. 
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10208, 2J crores divided between three crores of people comes to how 
much? Is it about 12'annas per head per annum?—Yes. 

10209. In consequence of the achievements of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment the ryot has an increased purchasing power of 12 annas per annum?— 
1 do not think it is a fair argument to divide the amount by the total popu¬ 
lation like that. It is not as if it were share and share alike. Some people 
get less than 12 annas and some people get Rs. 15. The longer we go on, 
the more they will reap. 

10210. Unless you distribute it on a per capita basis how are you going to 
arrive at the average rate?—That is not the way to calculate it. What I 
say is this: if I take a group of people it is something if they get Rs. 15 to 
Rs. 20 each, even though others get nothing. 

10211. Do you not think that for the general prosperity of the ryot we 
must seek some other solution in addition to this solution of improving their 
agricultural methods, some such solution, 1 mean, as a subsidiary occupation? 
—Yes, I am prepared to agree on that point. 

10212. I mean to say that you should not concentrate only on agricultural 
improvements hut you must also give attention to the promotion of subsi¬ 
diary industries as spare-time occupations?—I agree, but that is not my 
business. 

10213. I want to know what the Madras Government have done with 
regard to the question of spare-time occupations?—They have no scheme as 
far as my department is concerned. I cannot speak as to other departments. 

10214. Do you agree it is high time to consider this question, that in 
addition to research and certain improvements of crops, it is also necessary 
to find out suitable spare-time occupations for the villagers in this Presi¬ 
dency ?—Certainly. 

10215. Do you think that a separate special officer should be appointed to 
institute an enquiry and find a solution?—Yes, but I think that should be 
done by the Industries Department. They are organised for that. That is 
my personal opinion. 

10216. Taking up that point then, has the Director of Industries consi¬ 
dered what subsidiary industries are suitable?—I cannot speak for the 
Director of Industries. 

10217. It has a bearing on your department and the prosperity of the 
ryotp—All I can tell you is that the Madras Government have been recently 
discussing some such scheme and that the Director of Industries is making 
some preliminary survey through his department. I am speaking about 
another department now and I am not absolutely sure of the facts. 

10218. Can you give me an idea of the pressure of population on culti¬ 
vable land P—It varies; in the deltas it is high; it is not so high in the dry 
areas. 

10219. To your knowledge has the pressure been increasing during the 
last decade?—No; I should say it is getting to a static nary point. 

10220. You mean it is stationary?—It is not increasing very rapidly. 

10221. It is not increasing?—I think not. One would have to examine 
the figures on that point. 

10222. May I ask you a question which is not directly concerned with 
your department, viz., whether, considering that the present proportion of 
population that depends upon agriculture is 71 per cent, you visualise the' 
time when a certain proportion of that 71 per cent, may be absorbed into 
general industries if such industries were started?—Yes, I think it is bound 
to happen if industries are started. 

10223. In view of the pressure of population do you look upon the estab¬ 
lishment of industries with favour or disfavour?—On. the whole with favour, 

10224. In the interests of agriculture itself you would desire that" some 
proportion of that 71 per cent, should be absorbed by the general industries?_ 
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Absorbed in industries which deal with agricultural products; that is the 
way in which I would put it. I would look on it with particular favour, if 
I may say so; it is a thing I have advocated for years. 

10225. Professor Gangulee ; Such as the oil crushing industry?—Yes. 

10226. Mr. Kamat: And similar industries?—Yes. 

10227. Has any attempt been made in the Madras Presidency to start 
Land Mortgage Banks either through the co-operative societies or by any 
other means?—Yes, through the Co-operative Department. 

10228, What is your opinion as to the success which has so far been 
achieved ?—I have very little experience; I am afraid I have no knowledge 
of the subject. It is entirely in the hands of the Co-operative Department. 

10229. You have not heard the result?—It is only hearsay. Some have 
succeeded and some have not. 

10230. Rao Bahadur Muniswami Nay adu: How many Demonstrators are 
employed in this Presidency?—113. 

10231. What is your view as regards the number of Demonstrators re¬ 
quired?—My aim is to have at least one Demonstrator for each taluk. 

10232. They deal with the village people?—Yes. 

10233. And they converse with them in the vernacular?—Yes. 

10234. What are the qualifications of a Demonstrator?—Ho must pass 
through this college and take an agricultural degree of the University of 
Madras, or a similar degree in some other University. 

10235. May I know the latest figure as to the number of pupils you have 
recruited for this college? I think you recruited 40. How many of them 
know Tamil and how many Telugu?—I cannot tell you straight off. I have 
not got the figures with me, but 1 will get them for you.* 

10236. Can you tell me how many know Telugu?—Very few; it is with 
great difficulty that we get Telugu students. 

10237. Have you any proposals for increasing the number of Telugu-speak- 
ing Demonstrators?—No; 1 am always short of them. I should like to have 
more suitable men from the Telugu districts. Speaking generally we do not 
get the right sort of Telugu-speaking men. 

10238. May I tako it that you have no proposals at present for increasing 
the number of Telugu-speaking people?—I have no proposals. 

10239. As a result you have to dump the non-Telugu people on the Telugu 
areas?—I have to. 

10240. Is that not unsatisfactory, because they cannot converse with the 
Telugu people?—I agree; I want more Telugu men. 

10241. Would you therefore consider the employment as Demonstrators of 
people educated in the vernacular middle schools?—No. Demonstration is 
difficult work and I want the best men, really good men. They must at 
least have a University degree. 

10242. Then would you contemplate using the vernacular as the medium 
in the degree course?—To begin with, the Madras University would not 
allow it. English is- one of the subjects they insist upon. 

10243. Would you favour the starting of a separate agricultural college 
under the Andhra University?—No, 


* Figures supplied later by Mr. Anstead of the linguistic distribution of 
students at the Agricultural College, Coimbatore (December 1926): — 

Tamil.. 37 

Telugu . . .12 

Malayalum ... .28 

Kanarese . . .,3 

80 
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10244, So you would continue to put in non-Telugu people for demon¬ 
stration work in the Telugu areas?—That is all I can do, unless some men 
come from the Telugu districts. I see no reason why they should not. 

10245. Do you not think that the situation of this college is a handicap 
to Telugu-speaking people coming in?—Possibly; but they come from all 
parts of the Presidency. 

10246. Would you favour the opening of an Agricultural College in the 
Telugu districts?—I do not think so, not yet. I would rather spend the 
money on something else. 

10247. Would it he impossible to employ in the Agricultural College 
teachers with a good command of the vernaculars to teach all the subjects 
that are taught in a college ?—It would be impossible under existing conditions 
because, as I have already stated, this college is affiliated to the University 
of Madras. What course is to be adopted and how it should be taught is 
settled by the University. They have no provision for teaching in the verna¬ 
cular. 

10248. That is why I suggested that you might consider the opening of a 
college under the Andhra University?—To get over that difficulty, yes; but 
it would be a luxury to have two colleges, and you could spend that money 
usefully on something else. 

10249. You should see it from the point of view of public service and 
not merely as a luxury?—I want the students to go back to the land. 
I look upon one college as a necessity; I look upon two colleges as a luxury. 
All we can do to meet this difficulty is to encourage such students by every 
means in our power. 

10250, Why do they not come; you must he able to tell us?—I have 
never been able to understand why they do not come. 

10251. With reference to the agricultural middle schools, you require 
fourth form standard, at least, as a qualification for students?—I think so. 

10252. As regards students who fail in those schools, would you consider 
them fit to he employed as deputy demonstrators to help the Demonstrators 
in their work?—No, they would not bo good enough. 

10253. In Bombay students who come out of the vernacular middle schools 
are employed as kami/ars ?—I know they are; but I do not agree with that 
policy. 

10254. What do Demonstrators do?—They do a great many things; they 
go round, get into personal touch with the ryots, suggest improvements, 
demonstrate and explain new methods and so on. They are responsible for 
distributing improved types of seeds, letting the cultivator know where he 
can get manures, demonstrating special crops; and, if it is a sugarcane 
district, teaching the use of the sindiwahi furnace and improved methods of 
preparing jaggery. 

10255. Do you require an agricultural graduate to distribute seed?—I 
do, yes. 

10256. Why?—I can see no other method of distributing seed except 
through the present organisation of the department. There are no seed 
merchants or co-operative societies to undertake that work; it therefore 
becomes part of the work of the Demonstrator. To carry out all the work 
involved in the distribution of seed I must have a graduate. 

10257. Do your Demonstrators control seed farms P —£ large number of 
seed farms, especially in the cotton area, is run by groups of ryots and 
looked after by the Demonstrators. 

10258. Let us confine ourselves to rice. There is practically no difficulty 
in running seed unions in the case of riceP—Rice is a food crop, and if you 
have no control, in years of famine the members who promised to make their 
seed available for distribution for seed are apt to eat it. For that reason 
seed farms are still required. 
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10259. It is one thing to look after a seed farm but, so far as propaganda 
«nd advertising the need for improved seed are concerned, do you require a 
graduate? Could not a student of the middle school trained in the verna¬ 
cular do it?—Possibly he might, but that would involve duplicating the staff. 
My present staff can do that; besides, I do not like tho idea of losing control. 
It is very important that it should not be taken out of my hands and put 
into the hands of men poorly trained and, I presume, poorly paid. It is 
very important that we should keep the seed pure and see that it does not 
get mixed. I do not like the idea of it being taken out of my hands. 

10260. I do not want any persons to be taken out of your hands or out 
of your department; but I am suggesting an intermediate set of officers 
between the Demonstrators and the actual ryots, who will help the Demon¬ 
strators in the matter of distribution of seeds, while the Demonstrators will 
be useful for supplying the higher technical knowledge that may be neces¬ 
sary?—I do not think I am in favour of it; you are going to have poorly 
trained men and poorly paid men, and you will be putting extremely import¬ 
ant work into their hands. The difficulties are obvious. I do not like the 
idea. I understand what you mean; I have thought out a scheme like that 
myself, but I do not like it. 

10261. Do you think that men trained in your special agricultural middle 
schools would be efficient teachers in elementary schools?—I do, and I am 
very happy to say that I have got one man so trained doing that work now. 

10262. If your department and the Education Deportment co-operate, and 
you recruit elementary school teachers from students trained in your special 
agricultural middle schools, do you think that would stimulate a larger num¬ 
ber of students to join your agricultural middle schools?—I quite approve of 
that; but I do not think the Education Department will approve of it. 

10263. Supposing they approve of it?—Supposing they do, I strongly 
approve of it. 

10264. You are also aware that for the purpose of training elementary 
school teachers Government are maintaining training schools at headquarters 
and are giving stipends to the students. Snpposing the whole of that cost is 
diverted to maintaining agricultural middle schools where general education 
as well as agricultural education will be given, would you consider that a 
better system of supplying elementary school teachers? They will be teachers 
having an agricultural bias?—You are now training teachers in training 
schools. Do you want these training schools to have agricultural courses? 

10265. I want tho training schools to be converted into agricultural middle 
schools?—I do not think that is quite right. The teachers trained in the 
training colleges will have a higher standard of general education than the 
students trained in the agricultural middle schools. I should like to see in 
the teachers’ training college a certain amount of training introduced which 
would enable those teachers to teach nature study. Do I make myself clear? 
The teachers going to the training college are taught to teach. In the course 
of being taught to teach, I want nature study to be included, so that when 
they come out they will be able to teach nature study; please understand that 
by nature study I do not mean agriculture. I want them to be taught nature 
study as very, very distinct from agriculture, which is a professional affair. 

10266. Would you welcome the employment of students who underwent a 
course in your agricultural middle schools, as teachers in elementary schools? 
—Yes; that will be good enough. 

10267. Would you combine with agricultural instruction some sort of 
teaching in general subjects ?—Yes; in my agricultural schools I teach the 
boys to read and write with proficiency; I think students who pass through 
my agricultural middle school are quite good enough to act as teachers in 
elementary schools, though they are not good enough to teach in a high school 
or a middle school. 

10268. I think you can make your agricultural middle schools popular if 
only you can get the Department of Education to agree to employ students 
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trained in your agricultural middle schools, as teachers m primary schools?— 
Very likely; but that would be defeating the object of the agricultural middle 
schools. The primary object of the agricultural middle schools is not to train 
teachers, but to train farmers. You are getting away from my object of 
getting people back to the land. 

10269. May 1 point out that many of the teachers who settle in villages 
come into contact with farmers?—True, 

10270. Thereby you will encourage them to teach as well as farm?—Yes; 
there are merits in that. 

10271. Mr. Calvert: But the training for farming is quite different from 
the training for teaching?—That is quite true; that is what is worrying ine 
through all these questions; that is why I cannot agree; that is just the point. 

10272. Ttao Bahadur Muniswami Nayudu: You know that some agricul¬ 
tural middle schools have been started by mission authorities in Chingleput; 
have you seen them working?—Yes. 

10273. What is your opinion of them?—My opinion is that the mission's 
object is very different from mien. The mission’s object is not to train farmers; 
the mission’s object is to train teachers, teachers teaching, a particular thing. 
My object is not the same. Therefore, we do not get into very close touch. 
One of my troubles with missions (much as I admire the work of the missions) 
is this; they are often dealing with the depressed classes, men who have no 
land and never will have, and I see no object in teaching such men to be 
farmers. What I would rather have turned out of the mission schools is good 
general labourers. That is where we differ as a rule; I do not see what these 
men are going to do after they leave the mission schools. The missions say 
that they are going to teach and become sohool masters. That is all right, but 
it is not what I want to do; that is my difficulty with mission schools. 

10274. You told us that this year there was a large number of applicants 
for admission to the Agricultural College because the Co-operative Department 
had promised to absorb a number of students after they completed their course 
in your college. Have the Co-operative Department ever taken one from your 
college?—I believe not. 

10275. Do you expect to get such a large number next year?— 1 Their only 
object in coming in was to get posts. I expect the Co-operative Department 
to keep their promise. They havo not done so yet; but I expect that they 
will. 

10276. Do you know that a few of the graduates of your college have taken 
to law without finding any employment whateverP—Yes; they have. 

10277. Do you think that, having regard to the number of men required 
for Government service, there is justification for continuing this college for 
some years to come?—Certainly. 

10278. How many do you expect to be taken into Government service?— 
The appointments I will have to make run to 14 or 15 a year at the utmost. 

10279. May I know what is the cost per head of the student population?— 
I cannot carry all the figures in my head; I could work it out. 

10280. I think you have the Administration Report with youP—Yes, but I 
do not think the figure is there. 

10281. Mr. Calvert: Could you get us that figure?—I can get it, but it has 
got to be worked out.* 

10282. Bao Bahadur Muniswami Nayudu: Can you not give us the expen¬ 
diture on the teaching section alone of the Agricultural College?—There again 
I have not got the figures in my head. 

* Figure supplied later by Mr. Anstead: the approximate cost per student 
per annum at the Agricultural College, Coimbatore, is Rs. 570 based on a total 
strength of 150 students. This is very approximate as it is difficult to sepa¬ 
rate the cost of teaching from the cost of research moreover the cost varies 
with the number of students. 
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10283, You charge Rs. 1,200 per head in the case of students coming for 
training from outside the Presidency?—Yes. 

10284. Professor Gangulee; Students coming from Indian States or any 
ether part of India?—Yes. This College is supposed to be for the Madras 
Presidency. 

10285, Kao Bahadur Muniswami Nayudu: Supposing you charge fees to 
students resident in the Presidency, would you expect students to join the 
college?—No, I do not think they would join. 

10286. Mr. Kamat: In the Poona College we do not charge any fees for 
students coming from Madras ?—Yes; I know that. 

10287. Kao Bahadur Muniswami Nayudu: With regard to village roads, 
may 1 take it that very large numbers.of villages have no road communica¬ 
tions at all?—Yes; that is quite a common thing. 

10288. Do you agree with me that if each village were provided with a 
road, the economic position of the ryot in regard to purchase and sale would 
be considerably improved?—Certainly. 

10289. And would you say that Government or the local authorities should 
take steps to see that every village is provided with a road as soon as possible P 
—Yes. 

10290. Have you any idea of the resources of the local bodies, so as to be 
in a position to say whether they could carry out such a scheme P—I have no 
information about that. 

10291. Sir Ganga Ram- Do you find the provincial roads better than the 
roads in the charge of the local bodies ?—Yes. 

10292. Kao Bahadur Muniswami Nayudu : May I know what provincial 
roads you are talking about?—Provincial roads generally. 

10293. But they are maintained by the local bodies?—What I find is that 
when I get to a District Board road it is often a bad one. 

10294. Mr. Kamat: Is it not a fact that the Local Government here, after 
enquiry, found that the District Boards were short of funds for the improve¬ 
ment of roads?—I believe so. 

10295. They are not to blame for that?—I did not say that; I do not 
apportion any blame; I only say I find the roads had. 

10296. Kao Bahadur Muniswami Nayudu: May I bring it to your notice 
that in the Madras Presidency almost all the roads except the Imperial roads 
have been handod over to the local bodies and are maintained by the local 
bodies?—I believe so. 

10297. Then, what provincial roads are you talking ofP—I am talking of 
the big main roads kept up by Government. 

10298. But none of the main roads are maintained by Government; they 
are all maintained by local bodies?—Very well, then, such roads are getting 
worse. 

10299. What do you mean by saying that they are getting worse P—My 
experience generally with roads in the Presidency is that they are in a worse 
state now than they were ten years ago. That is the impression I have got 
when travelling about. 

10300. Have you any idea of the budget of any District Board?—I am not 
apportioning blame; you wore asking me about facts, and my opinion is that 
the roads are worse. 

10301. It is common knowledge that the cost of maintaining the roads has 
considerably increased since the War?—Probably. 

10302. Unless the finances of the District Boards are considerably improved 
the roads cannot be maintained properly?—Probably; hut the District Boards 
have power to raise funds by taxation, I believe, and I also believe they have 
not done that. 
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.. 10303. Sir Ganga Bam: Hare they got no such cess as a road cess P—There 

is no road cess as far as I know. 

10304. Sir Benry Lawrence: In regard to Appendix A of the publication* 
that you placed before us, you say the net gain to the Presidency from your 
operations is 2J crores per annum. That means, by an expenditure of 10 lakhB 
of rupees per annum, the Agricultural Department has improved the income 
of the Presidency by about 2i crores P—That is exactly the object of giving that 
figure; that is the argument I was putting forward in that publication. 

10305. With a larger expenditure, you would effect a larger improvement? 
—That is the inference I hope will be drawn. 

10306. I would like you to develop a little the cattle improvement policy of 
your department. I have got here, in the report from Mr. Aitchison, a state- 
mcnt that the cattle of the Presidency are much worse than the cattle in any 
other Presidency in India. Do you accept thatP—No, not altogether. 

10307. Do you consider that the general conditions of the cattle here are 
satisfactory P—They are capable of a great deal of improvement. 

10308. Then Mr. Aitchison makes an exception in the case of your two 
breeds, the Ongole in Nellore and the Kangayam in Coimbatore. Can you 
give us any idea of what proportion of the total cattle of the Presidency will 
be represented by these two breeds?—I could not give you the figure straight 
off. 

10309. What is approximately the total cattle population of the Presi¬ 
dency P—That, again, I could not give you straight off. 

10310. Is it 2C or 30 millionsP—It is something like 20 millions; I should 
think. 

10311. Have you any estimate of the total number of Ongole cattle P—It 
is very difficult to get the figure at the present moment. We are having an 
Ongole survey made to get that figure. 

10312. Js the Ongole breed limited to the Nellore district and the Kangayam 
to the Coimbatore district ?—Those are the great centres in which they are 
bred. 

10313. That is, 2 districts out of 25 or sop—Yes. Those are the two best 
strains of cattle in this Presidency. 

10314. It is a fair inference that these cattle do not represent more than 
10 per cent, of the total cattle population of the Presidency?—It would be 
something like that. 

10315. One line of advance is to improve those two breeds P—Yes. 

10316. Is it the proposal, then, to get those two breeds accepted throughout 
all the other districts, in addition to the Nellore and Coimbatore districts?— 
les, where they will bo suitable. The Ongole cattle will not do everywhere. 
Wherever we find they thrive, our idea is to get them introduced and distri¬ 
buted. 

10317. They are in the plains district?—Yes. 

10318. They will not do for paddy tractsP—No; these big, white cattle that 
you see being used in the Central Cattle farm ore Ongole. 

10319. For paddy areas and hilly areas, you must have smaller varieties?— 
Yes, the Kangayam or something similar. 

10320. Do you regard it as your problem to raise the efficiency of the 
great mass of the cattle or to have selective breeding of these two particular 
varieties?—To have selective breeding of these two particular varieties, I 
think, would be the best plan; the other problem, to take the whole mass of the 
cattle, is too big. If we could have a lot more of these and have them distri¬ 
buted over all the areas for which they are suitable, we should have gained a 
great deal, and that is what we are aiming at. 


* Popular Account of the Madras Agricultural Department. 
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10821, Then you have a different line of advance in your distribution of 
cross-bred bulls, say in the neighbourhood of Madras?—Yes. 

10322, I understand that your scheme of work was put before the Board 
of Agriculture last year, in 1025. Is that so P—Yes. 

10323. And the Board of Agriculture accepted your scheme as satisfactory? 
—Yes. 

10324. Does that represent both the schemes, cross-breeding and selective 1 
breeding?—The whole of our scheme worked out here was accepted by the 
Board. 

10325. Was there any opposition to the cross-breeding scheme P—I was on 
leave when the Board met; I believe there was very little opposition, if any. 

10326. I have here their resolution. One portion of it says that the Board 
approves cordially the schemes outlined by the representatives of the Punjab 
and Madras?—Yes. 

10327. And you accept that as an approval of your distribution of cross¬ 
bred bulls as well as of your selection?—Certainly. 

10328. Then, in some portions of the literature placed before us, reference is 
made to the beginning of various experiments which were then closed down 
and the various herds dispersed?—Yes. 

10329. A number of different experiments were in progress for a shout 
time, and those experiments have been shut down?—Yes. 

10330. I take it that no very definite, conclusive policy has been adopted! 
in the past?—Not at the very beginning. 

10331, Your results, so far recorded, are somewhat haphazard and incon¬ 
clusive ?—May I put it this way, by reminding you that it was only ten years 
ago that we were allowed to have a Deputy Director of Livestock to take up 
this work; before that it was done in an altogether haphazard manner., tinder 
the recommendations of the Board of Agriculture we were allowed; a special 
officer for this work, so that the work is quite young. 

10332. But there are no definite conclusions that you can draw from 
experiments done in previous years?—They were made in a haphazard 
manner. 

10338. Now you want to begin from the beginning and arrive at some 
definite conclusions in course of time P—Yes, and be quite sure 1 ofi our facts as- 
we go on. 

10834. It will taka time?—A long time. 

10335. And money?—Yes. 

10336. Do you consider that there is a demand for the continuance o£ these- 
experiments from the people wha are interested in this cattle-breeding?—I do. 

10337. Do you find that your cross-bred bulls are accepted willingly by any 
section of the people ?—I do; you will find a very large number of cross-bred 
bulls in Madras city, for instance; they are rapidly replacing the Ongole breed! 
as a milk herd; many milkmen in Madras go in for them and in the Nilgiri 
Hills you will find a very large number of cross-breds; there is a demand for- 
them. 

10338. Professor Oangulee: Is there any demand from the ryots P—There is 
a demand among the milkmen in Madras, but not so much from the ryot j. 
when we are dealing with cross-breds we are dealing with the milk problem 
for the urban population. 

10339. Sir Henry Lawrence: You have evolved here on the Coimbatore- 
farm, Co. 205 variety of cane for distribution in Upper India; is that 
variety of a quality suitable for cultivation on land by your canals in Madras P 
—That, cane is of no use to us at all in the south; we want a thick cane, not 
a thin cane; we want a different type of cane altogether from that. 

10340. For cultivation under irrigation in South India, it is not suitable? 
—No. 

10341. You are quite certain about it?—Quite certain. 
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10342. Do you know anything of its distribution in Upper India and how 
far it is successful?—I believe that it is very successful. You understand, I 
take it, that the sugarcane station here is not mine; it belongs to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and is not under my control, so that I do not know about it in 
any great detail. I am not, of course, so interested in the success of the canes 
in Northern India as of those in my own Presidency; but I am ready to believe 
from what I have read and from what I have heard from different sources 
that that cane has been a very great success in Northern India. 

10343. For cultivation in conditions where the soil is different and where 
the water-supply is less plentiful ?—Yes; in fact it was deliberately bred for 
that purpose, and canes must be bred for different localities to suit those 
localities. That is what is being done at this station, to breed canes to suit 
particular localities; that is so with the work not only on sugarcane, but on 
all other crops. 

10344. Does any friction arise from a Government of India station work¬ 
ing alongside your farm here?—None whatever; we are always very good 
friends. 

10345. There is no dual control?—No. 

10346. And the work can he carried on efficiently?—Yes. 

10347. As regards rice, you are effecting great improvements in the varie¬ 
ties of riee seed that you are distributing. Is that the main problem before 
you? I see in some report that only a comparatively small proportion of' 
your total rice area is transplanted; the great part is sown broadcast?—Most 
of the rice here is transplanted; we have broadcasted riee in this Presidency 
grown on rain-fed lands; we have both problems. 

10348. Gan you say what is the proportion of broadcast and transplanted 
rioeP—Not straight off without referring to the Season and Crop Reports or 
the Statistical Report. I am sorry I do not carry these figures in my head. 

10349. I think it was stated in one of these reports that the greatest 
improvement possible at the present moment was to reduce the seed rate of 
rice from 150 lbs. to 30 lbs. or something like that, per aoreP—That is so; 
that is the seed rats we advocate for transplanting. The usual practice is to 
transplant in bunches of 10 to 16 seedlings; instead of that we advise them 
to plant the seedlings singly or in twos or threes, as they will then tiller better ; 
you will get just as good a yield, if not a better yield, by singly transplanting 
the seedlings instead of planting them in bunches. To do that, you must have 
a good, well-grown seedling in the nursery to begin with, and in order to get 
that you must sow your nursery carefully. It is obvious that if you are going 
to transplant singly you do not want as many plants to the acre as you would 
if you were to put them in in bunches. You transplant the seedlings economi¬ 
cally, either singly, or in twos or threes, and you will get as good, if not a 
better crop. It costs you no more to do that than to transplant in bunches; 
indeed it costs less, because you do not have to use so much seed; and the 
point of the thing is this, that the seed which you do not use for this purpose 
is available for food purposes, 1 

10350. Has that improvement been taken up largely?—It has been one of 
our great successes; it is spreading very rapidly. 

10351. Sir Oanga Bam: When you take upon yourself the credit of having 
raised the value of the produce by 2} crores, will you please analyse this figure 
into three heads: how much is due to increase of yield; how much is due to 
the rise in prices, and how much is due to the introduction of new crops, 
through the exertions of your department? Will you analyse the figuros 
under these three separate heads and supply them afterwards?—! can do that. 

10352. Have you studied the recommendations of the Irrigation Commis¬ 
sion’s Report?—I have read them. 

10353. So far as the Madras Presidency is concerned?—Yes; but I have 
not devoted any great study to it, because I have nothing to do with 
irrigation, 

10354. Have you studied them generally?—I have read them. 
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10355. Have you noticed in that Report that 0 - 4 of an acre irrigated is 
required per head for immunity for famine?—Yes. 

10356. I think the calculation is made on the basis that you provide pro¬ 
tection for 10 men out of every 40?—Probably. 

10357. And therefore, can you explain the reason why there have been so 
few serious famines ?—Because it seems to me we are able now to deal with a 
famine. The famines after all are local; they do not affect the whole of the 
Presidency; what has made famines much less serious and much easier to deal 
with is that now we have railways and good transport for taking food rapidly 
from one place to another. 

10358. You mean importing from outside?—Yes, importing it from Burma. 

10359. How are they going to get the money to pay for imports? You are 
in favour of reducing what you call money crops. If the money crops are 
reduced and the money does not come in, how are they to import ?•*—May 1 
suggest to you that if I were to grow more food crops in the Presidency 
instead of money crops, when a famine came I should have more food and 
I should not have to import it. 

10360. Dr. Uyder: Is that quite right? In a famine year, there would be 
no crops anyway unless you have a carryover of food from year to year?— 
That is not my point. Your famine is a localised famine. You have district 
A which has famine. Yon have district B which has no famine. You can 
bring rice to district A from district B which has no famine. If there is not 
enough rice in district B, you have to go outside, to Burma. If I could 
increase my rice in district B which has no famine you need not go to Burma 
but you could put it into district A which has famine. 

10361. So you store up for the future?—Not necessarily. 

10362. You do not have famine all over the Presidency at the same time. 
You have never had it?—Not over the whole Presidency. 

10363. In 1876?—That was before my time, and transport facilities have 
improved since then. 

10364. Sir Ganga Bam: la it within your knowledge that these recommen¬ 
dations of the Irrigation Commission have been carried out by the Madras 
Government?—No; I cannot say. As I said, I am not on the Irrigation 
Board. 

10365. It is an allied subject of your department and therefore you ought 
to take an interest in it ?—I cannot tell you what has been done. 

10366. Do you know about the financing of the hydro-electric survey?— 
Yes, I know something about it. 

10367. You have studied that?—Have you ever thought how you could use 
those falls for the betterment of the people ?—I believe we could. 

10368. In what way ? By means of hydro-electric schemes ?—I see a great 
difficulty about hydro-electric schemes. It seems to me that one of your great 
difficulties will be the enormous cost of your power lines. 

10369. Never mind the cost?—If you are not going to mind the cost, cer¬ 
tainly there are possibilities in hydro-electric schemes. 

10370. For what purpose ?—From the agricultural point of view, pumping- 
water and running gins. 

10371. I am only asking about the Agricultural Department?—Pumping 
water. 

10372. Have you ever seen the place where your four big rivers run into- 
the sea in this Presidency P—Yes. 

10373. Have you ever observed it?—Yes. 

10374. Is there any record of how much water goes to the sea through each 
of these rivers?—I do not know. 

10375. Is that record to be found anywhere in the Madras Presidency?—I 
should not think so. 
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10376. You observed the place just where the rivers fall into the seaP 
What kind of bed has the river got; is it rocky?—It is bringing down a lot 
■of silt. 

10377. But is the bed rocky or sandy?'—I do not know. 

10378. You say you have observed itp—When I say I observed it I mean I 
know where they run in. 

10379. Are the banks permanent P—No. 

10380. RockyP—It is all sand. 

10381. I thought you had no sand. When you turn out your students here 
■do you give them any engineering training?—Yes. 

10382. What kind of training?—We have a workshop here and they are 
given a training in agricultural engineering, the working of oil engines, etc. 

10383. That is not so important. If a boy has got land here and he wants 
to sink a well, would he know how to calculate the power required to pump 
up the water P—Yes. He is taught that. There is a class in agricultural 
engineering which deals with all that sort of thing. 

10384. You find employment for sixteen of them a year. What percentage 
■go back to the land?—Practically none of them goes back to the land, or very 
few. One or two have gone back to the land. 

10385. Is there any demand for such students by the big landlords?—None 
•whatever 

10380. They do not care for them?—They do not employ them. 

10387. Why do they not employ themP—I cannot tell you. 

10388. Is it not a fact that they have no practical knowledge?—No, I am 
mot prepared to admit that. 

10389. Then why do they not employ them? If they found they were use¬ 
ful they would employ them?—Well, would they? One thing is that the big 
landlords do not co-operate with the Agricultural Department. 

10390. The Chairman: Are you satisfied that the students themselves desire 
such employment?—No; they do not. 

10391. Sir Oanga Bam: Do you not think some scheme would be advisable 
to give them post-graduate training on practical lines under Government and 
then try to find them private employment?—No, that would be very wasteful. 

10392. That would be an advantage to the country?—I cannot quite see 
that. 

10393. I find from your figures that the whole of your department is cost- 
ung about 12 lakhs a year?—13 lakhs. 

10394. And do you know what the incidence of the land revenue is per 
'head? I will tell you; it is Rs. 1-10-9. Now the 12 lakhs divided among the 
population only come to two pice per head?—Yes. 

10395. Have you at any time represented to the Minister that that means 
!/50th part of the land revenue? Have you ever represented to the Minister 
that he should claim a proper share of it?—Very often. 

10396. You are aware of these figures?—Yes; I am. 

10397. Two pice per head?—Yes. 

10398. And the incidence of the land revenue is Rs, 1-10-9?—Yes. 

10399, And therefore your department ought to claim a greater share?— 
Ye3, certainly. 

10400. You speak of nature study. Do you mean that plots of land should 
be attached to the schools?—Not necessarily, I think a plot of land is an 
advantage to nature study, but I am certain that nature study can be taught 
sin a town; where there are rural schools I certainly would encourage small 
.plots for nature study, but in towns where land is not available I would still 
•teach nature study. 

10401. Do you not think that cultivating separate school plots would be 
Unnecessary and would merely be taking them away from doing useful work 
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in their father’s fields?— No. You want a little school garden in which to 
encourage the children to work in their out-of-school hours. 

10402. Have yon any Crown lands in this Presidency, that is to say, lands 
belonging to Government?—Yes. 

10403. What have youP—Forest land. 

10404. Cultivable land. Crown waste?—Yes, cultivable waste. 

10405. Have you ever attempted to get these lands on lease for the 
students?—I do not know that it is such a sound proposition as some people 
think. The cultivable waste lands are waste because they probably v,ould 
only just pay in a good year; and if you are going to ask students to farm 
that type of land, it is not a very encouraging proposition. You have got to 
give them good land if they are to make a living. 

10406. Do you mean to say that all the Crown lands are bad?—I do not 
say they are bad, but they are not the best lands. I do not think if I were a 
student I should particularly want cultivable waste. It would be pretty hard 
to earn a living out of it, especially for a young man. 

10407. Do zainindars regard proximity to forest areas as an advantage or 
a source of annoyance?—I am afraid I do not understand that question. 

10408. The cattle are liable to be caught while grazing and that sort ot 
thing. In some parts they consider the proximity of land to land under the 
Forest Department to be a source of annoyance?—I do not think so. 

10409. Do the Forest Department keep a reserve of fodder for famine?— 
No; they do not. 

10410. In Bombay the Government keep a large quantity of fodder?—Tn 
the form of hay? 

10411. Yes. You do not do it?—No. 

10412. Do you use any denaturod salt as manure for coconut trees?—No. 

10413. But in Bombay they do?'—I know. 

10414. Is that an advantage or not? What is your opinion?—I am not 
prepared to accept the Bombay results as being applicable to this Presidency, 
I am making some experiments of my own. 

10415. You are carrying-out experiments?—Yes. But I would not recom¬ 
mend it. You will find that Bombay are among the few people in the world 
to say that it is doing good and I am not prepared to accept their results here 
without further experiment. 

I0416i If the denatured salt was cheaper (of course I am not talking about 
the composition) would you say that the ownerB of cattle would be willing zo 
take it and give it to the cattle?—We always give salt to our cattle, yes. 

10417. How much per head; 2 oz., 1 oz. or how much?—I cannot tell yon, 
but we always give it. 

10418. It is an advantage?—Certainly. 

10419. But of course you buy the ordinary salt which is useful for human 
beings?—Yes. 

10420. Do you think it would be possible to mix it with a chemical so as to 
make it unfit for human consumption and fit only for cattle ?—Would not that 
be extraordinarily difficult? 

10421. I want to know whether that process would encourage the ryot to 
give more salt to the cattle?—I take it that it would encourage it in that it 
would be cheaper. 

10422. Yes?—I do not see how you can denature salt in such a way that it 
cannot be used for human beings, but will be fit only for cattle. 

10423. Can you suggest any improvement on the indigenous methods oi 
storting grain?—No, 1 do not think so. In fact we are adopting the Inst 
method in the Paddy Breeding Station. 

10424. In the Punjab the Agricultural Department takes upon itself the 
duty of supplying pure seeds. Why should you not do that?—We do it. 

10425. I thought you left it to the merchants to do it?—No. 
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10426. You have your own agency, or at least some method of distributing 
it?—Yes; there is no one else who does it. There are no seedsmen, I have to 
do it myself. 

10427. What do you mean by that? You must have some department?— 
My own department; the Agricultural Department do it, 

10428. Do you sell it at bazaar rates or at a little profit?—At bazaar rates. 

10429. And who stands the loss?—There is no loss. 

10430. The cost of the staff?—The Government. 

10431. I once planted in my village cotton trees which came from South 
India. Are you familiar with those trees?—There are several types of tree 
cotton in South India. 

10432. Giving good results?—It is a very poor type of cotton. 

10433. Not a paying concern?—It is not; it is short stapled. 

10434. You have no frost here?—No frost here below Ootacamuncl. 

10435. You introduce artificial manures which at best give 20 per cent, 
nitrogen. Have you ever thought of tapping nature’s store, which contains 
80 per cent, nitrogen?—By which I presume you mean making fertilisers 
from the air? 

10436. Either fertilisers or any other method?—Hydro-electrically? 

10437. Never mind how?—That matter has been considered by the Board 
of Agriculture and thoroughly threshed out; the conclusion arrived at was 
that you cannot compete with Norway in this country. 

10438. How many times do you plough for cholam ? —Once or perhaps twice 
with an iron plough and two to four times with the country plough. It 
depends on the land. 

10439. Do you know that the more you plough the more you tap nature’s 
store of nitrogen ?—That is why one ploughs at all; the whole idea of plough¬ 
ing is to tap nature’s store. 

10440. The more you plough the more you are tapping it?—1 do not agree. 

10441. Have you tried it? I do not want your mere opinion?—It is 
scientifically unsound. 

10442. According to what science?—Soil science. 

10443. Wo have got a proverb in the Punjab according to which the more 
you plough the more you get?—Proverbs are proverbially untrue. 

10444. We do not use an ounce of fertiliser but simply by observing that 
proverb we get a production which is double yours; I will guarantee double 
your production ?—As a matter of soil fertility there comes a time when there 
can be no more crop. 

10445. Is that supported by any science?—Certainly. 

10446. What is it?—Any test book on soil science will explain the point. 

10447. Hr. Uyder: There are one or two points which I .should like to clear 
up. Is it not the universal experience of mankind that they cannot inde¬ 
finitely increase the quantity of agricultural produce from a certain area and 
there must come a time when the increase is not proportionate to the cost it 
involves?—Yes, the law of diminishing returns comes in. 

10448. That is the answer to Sir Ganga Ram?—Yes. 

10449. With regard to the export of manures, apart from other aspects of 
the matter and purely from the agricultural aspect, would you look with 
favour upon any measure which aims at prohibition of export or would you 
levy an export duty?—I would favour absolute prohibition in the case of fish 
and bones and an export tax on oil-cakes; that is what I have in view. 

10450. With regard to crop-cutting experiments, are they carried out by 
your department or by the Revenue Department?—By the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment. We have no staff with which to do it. 

10451. Then I understand that these crop-cutting experiments are not done 
jy you?—We have not done them for a number of years for that reason. 
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10452. It is an important matter from the statistical point of view, is it 
not P—It is necessary, My position is that my present staff cannot do crop¬ 
cutting experiments. If I am to do it I must be given a special staff; this I 
(have asked for from time to time. The staff would not be engaged all the year 
round on that work; it only comes in certain months during harvest time; 
the rest of the time they could demonstrate. That is the proposition before 
the Government, but it has not materialised. 

10453. Coming to another matter, I suppose you would he in a better posi¬ 
tion to estimate the total agricultural production if you had staff for the pur¬ 
pose of such experiments? Certainly; my estimates Would be more accurate. 

10454. Now with regard to farm accounts, could your Demonstrators com¬ 
pile model farm accounts and get from every taluk one or two people who 
could fill them in?—It would be very difficult to do so;-when you begin to ask 
for the accounts of the cultivator he immediately grows suspicious and thinks 
you are going to have his taxes raised and therefore the returns he gives are 
not correct. If I may develop that point a little, I think a lot of the kind of 
work you are aiming at could be done by the students of the University. 
There is a chair of Economics in the University. 

10455. As a question of research?—Certainly. If graduates were given 
scholarships for this purpose they could do it very well. The cultivators are 
rather suspicious when officials ask them for their accounts; they think there 
is something behind it and they do not state the actual facts. 

10456. Professor Gangulee: It would be necessary for people engaged on 
this research to co-operate with the Agricultural Department?—Yes. 

10457. Dr. Hyder: You want more money for development here and more 
money for development in the central institute?—Yes. 

10458. You might have one day an Imperial Agricultural College like the 
one at Trinidad?—Possibly. 

10459. Can you suggest methods of raising additional funds for these pur¬ 
poses? Would you he in favour of a cess or an acreage rate? Which method 
do you think would be more advantageous?—-I must admit that I have 
been in favour of a cess. Sir James MacKenna was good enough to point 
out that I was probably wrong; 1 have not given an immense amount of 
thought to it. An acreage rate has certain advantages. Personally 1 was 
for the cesB. 

10460. Suppose a certain amount of money is raised on the export of riceP 
—Yes. 

10461. That money is to be devoted to research on paddy; it would all go 
for the benefit of Burma; so Burma could have no grievance ?—Quite, 

10462. Would you not like to have a permanent fund, that is, a certain 
amount which would always be' available, rather than a fund which would he 
dependent upon the surplus available for export which might disappear and 
would always vary from year to year ?—Yes, I would. 

10463. There might come a time after five or seven years when your income 
and expenditure might not balance?—Yes, I see the point. 

10464. With regard to the sending of young Indians to foreign countries, 
I take it that you would only send such students as are likely to be useful in 
research?—Yes. 

10465. And I take it that you would send members of your department who 
have got some practical experience?—Yes. 

10466. Do you not think it would be better to catch bright young students, 
first class graduates of the Madras University who have received a broad 
training in natural science and have specialised in science, and send them to 
some University or institute in a tropical country like Trinidad, rather than 
send people whose habits of mind are settled?—No, I do not agree to that; 
I want experience in the department first. I would rather not send a man 
until he has had seven or eight years’ training, so that I can be perfectly 
sure that he is the man I want for the job. 
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10467. Then send him to England?—Whatever place is best for the parti¬ 
cular purpose. We have just sent a man for training in paddy-breeding under 
Professor Biffin; I have sent him to the man and not to the place. 
Rothamsted happens to be in England and is the best recognised agricultural 
station in the world; but if necessary the student may be sent to Germany 
or America or wherever the best training for the job could be had. 

10468. To learn the process of research, not necessarily research in paddy 
in particular?—Not necessarily for paddy. In this particular case I want him 
to learn genetics and nowhere else can that knowledge be acquired better than 
under Professor Biffin at Cainridge. 

10469. Dewan Bahadur llaghavayya: You have referred in your evidence 
to the co-operation in different measures which you have received from different 
departments P—Yes. 

10470. May I know what is the attitude of the Revenue Department to your 
work and to your department?—The Revenue Department is a depart¬ 
ment with which we very seldom come in touch at all. 

10471. Is it not the largest department and the most in touch with the 
ryot population?—True. 

10472. Should you not think of utilising the Revenue Department in push¬ 
ing your own objects, for instance, in your propaganda work, in seeing that the 
results of your laboratory work reach the ryot?—1 do not quite see how that 
could be done. 

10473. It may be done this way. Supposing as Professor Gangulee men¬ 
tioned oh Saturday, the Revenue Inspectors and the Tahsildars could be 
recruited from men who have taken degrees in your college? Another way of 
securing greater co-operation and greater interest in your work from revenue 
officers is to give them training in agriculture; a -short training it may be, 
hut sufficient to awaken their interest in agriculture?—That could be done; 
yes. 

10474. More than 30 per cent, of the men working as Tahsildars and Deputy 
Tahsildars are graduates; and you agree that they could be given an agricul¬ 
tural training which would awaken their interest in agriculture, and would 
improve the work of your department?—1 agree to all that in general principle. 

10475, Do you not further think that, occupying the position he does, the 
Collector of the district should be more in touch with the work of your depart¬ 
ment than be is at preseut?—The attitude of the Collector in a district towards 
the work of my department makes a good deal of difference; it is very important 
that the Collector should be interested in agriculture; where the Collector is 
interested I can do a lot; where he is not interested I cannot do so much. I 
am very happy to say that a great many of the Collectors are extremely help¬ 
ful to me. 

10476. At present the Collector is not in any way connected with the work 
of your department, except perhaps that he officially visits some of your ex¬ 
perimental stations?—That is so. 

10477. Could not the correspondence of the Deputy Directors of Agricul¬ 
ture to headquarters pass through the hands of the Collector? Would not 
that stimulate the Collector’s interest in Agriculture?—No, I do not think so; 
I should think he would look on it as an addition to his work and a nuisance. 
It would have the effect of overburdening him with work and the advantages 
would not be very great. We get from the Collector information and help on 
all points where wo require it. 

10478, That is not my experience as a Collector in regard to work connected 
with the Police or the Forest Department?—But this is not his work; he 
cannot look with favour upon any addition to his duties; he has a lot of work 
to do as it is. 

10479. There must be certain duties that he should do, and this will be one 
of them?—I am not in favour of adding to the burdens of the Collector. 

10480. Dr. Hyde r; The Collector is primar-' -»rned with law and order- 
and revenue?—Yes. 
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10481, Dewan Bahadui Raghavayya: But lie is also concerned with the 
economic condition of the people. You are not in favour of compulsory edu¬ 
cation?—No. 

Do you know that there is a very big movement for universal compulsory 
education in the Presidency, that the District Education Councils receive 
many applications for the opening of new schools, and 15 of the Municipal 
Councils have adopted compulsory primary education as their policy? 

Mr. Calvert: That is in the urban area P 

Dewan Bahadur Raghavayya: Yes, and in the rural areas the number of 
schools giving primary education has been increasing very rapidly. 

Professor Oangulee: Do you get a sufficient number of teachers? 

Dewan Bahadur Raghavayya: That, I think, is the difficulty; there is a 
number of training institutions, and I believe their number is being slowly 
increased. 

The Chairman: Do you notice, Dewan Bahadur, that the witness has not 
answered your question? 

10482. The Witness: I did not realise that it was a question. You were 
making a statement of fact. Do you ask me whether I approve of it? Is it 
not an argument in favour of my view? Those districts in which there are 
many applications for new schools have reached the stage when there should 
be compulsory education. They come forward and ask for it; that is exactly 
what I would like; 1 would not use compulsion in those districts which haver 
not reached that stage. The point is they should come forward and ask for 
it when they are ready for it; but do not compel those who have not reached 
that stage. 

10483. Dewan Bahadur Raghavayya: Your argument is that there will be 
universal education without compulsion?—intimately, without compulsion. 

10484. Will that be soon?—I cannot say how soon. 

10485. I notice that the average sine of a holding in some of the districts 
in North Arcot and South Aroot, for instance, is below 3 acres?—Yes. 

10486. And there are 5 million pattadars in the Presidency holding among 
them 9 million acres of land, which averages less than 2 acres per patta. Do 
you not think the question of consolidating holdings, or creating economic 
holdings by the consolidation of small-sized holdings, is one which has got to be 
very seriously considered?—I think it has, T think it is going to be extra¬ 
ordinarily difficult, but I am not opposed to doing it. 

10487. You are not opposed to compulsory consolidation?—I am opposed 
to any form of compulsion; I think it can only be done by education and per¬ 
suasion. I think if you start compulsion, you will raise serious opposition 
and you will have to abandon it. Either do it voluntarily, or not at all; that 
is my opinion. 

10488. From your experience of the working of the co-operative societies 
in this Presidency, do you think the co-operative societies could be used to 
start the movement for consolidation P—I am sure they could; you have the 
agency there. It is for that department to do it, not for the Agricultural 
Department. It is a co-operative job. 

10489. You were complaining that minor irrigation works were being 
neglected P—Yes. 

10490. Do you think if you entrusted the restoration and repair of those 
works to non-official bodies like the co-operative societies and village pan- 
chayats, the work would be done well and efficiently?—No; it would be done 
in some places but not in others. We come back to my old statement that 
some are doing good work and some do nothing; and if we entrusted it. to 
them, we should not ge'; much done. 

10491. Do you not know that even now, where co-operative societies and 
village panehayats have come into being, the ryots undertake 'be work if She 
revenue officers encourage them to do so, and carry out those works much 
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more economically than would otherwise be the case ?—Exactly; that ib my 
point; if the revenue officers take some interest it makes them do a lot. I 
want to see that they always do take that interest; not only very often, but 
m every case. There should be a separate revenue officer attached to the 
Irrigation branch of the Revenue Department for the purpose. 

10402. Have you made any systematic investigation into the quality of the 
soils of these 2} million acres of cultivable waste in this Presidency?—No, not 
a special survey of it, but we have made five complete surveys in five different 
districts of the Presidency, and in that will be included this cultivable waste. 

10493. Not necessarily P—It may or may not be. 

10494. Your investigation is confined to delta districts?—Yes; but the soil 
of cultivable waste would be included if there were any. 

10495. But the bulk of the cultivable waste will not be?—We have made 
a large number of soil analyses, and if you want an analysis of any definite 
soil we have probably got it. 

10496, It may be poor soil, but if it is soil which can be cultivated, do you 
not think a scheme of land colonisation, not necessarily by students, but by 
educated youths, should be investigated and started if it is feasible?—Yes 
certainly investigated, and started if feasible. But my point is that the 
was^e land at present out of cultivation is often out of cultivation owing to the 
fact that it is poor land. To give that land to a batch of students, or whom- 
soever you want to put on the land, is not a particularly generous kind of 
gitt. 

10497. Is not the non-cultivation of these lands really due to the fact that 
cultivation is not carried on on scientific lines and that the necessary amount 
of capital is not brought to the aid of cultivation?—Not in all cases, I think. 

10498. But in some cases?—In some eases, I agree. I have no objection 
to having it investigated and started if feasible. My doubt is as to its 
feasibility. 

10499. Have you tried to cultivate tapioca on the East ('oast, as you have 
grown it on the West Coast?—We have grown it on the West Coast; but it 
does not grow well on the East Coast. You will find that it needs rather rich 
soil. 

10500. On the West Coast of the Presidency it grows generally on poor 
soils?—But then what apparently is poor soil on the West Coast is not always 
poor; if.you put water on that soil it may be extremely rich. The difference 
in fertility of the same type of soil on the East Coast and the West Coast is 
very largely a matter of rainfall. In Malabar you have an average of 120 
inches while on the East Coast you have got an average of 23 inches. If you 
take the same type of soil on the two coasts, that on the West Coast would 
be found to be more fertile on that account. 

10501. In the Circars in the North of the Presidency, there are some large 
areas which are subject to water-logging and submersion?—Yes. 

10502. Is there any scheme for the reclamation of those areas by pumping 
out the water, as is done on the West Coast of the Presidency ?—I believe not. 

10503. In regard to the appointment of Indian officers under the Agricul¬ 
tural Department, I cannot reconcile what you told Dr. Hyder with what you 
have stated on page 34, paragraph 14, of your written reply. In the written 
statement you say: “ It is necessary in the first place to recruit European re¬ 
search officers to start the work and train their own Indian assistants who can 
ultimately take their places.” I understand that the stand you now take is 
that you will recruit graduates either from your own College or from the Arts 
Colleges, employ them in your own department for a time, and if they are 
promising you will send them to another country or to any expert under whom 
they can get a proper training for the work they have to do. That strikes 
at the root of your opinion expressed in the written statement that European 
officers should he recruited for research?—I fail to follow that. 

10504. In your reply you accept the policy of Indianisation, and you say 
that the way in which you would recruit your research officers is to take 
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Indians and train them for a certain time here in your department and then 
send them out to places where they can get the best advanced training?—Yes. 

10505, Then, there will he no need for your European research officers?— 
Your starting point must be the European officer, because you have not got 
enough sufficiently trained Indians. 

10506. Are not your present Indian officers, who are experts, and are doing 
research work in different departments, trained already?—They have been 
trained by European officers. 

10507. Granting that, are they not capable of training the Assistants under 
them, so as to make them fit for going out for advanced training in other 
places?—Not sufficiently well. 

10508. Your starting point in this Presidency was European officers, a big 
staff of European officers and men with pretty big names. They trained as 
Assistants these Indian officers, who have now taken their place?—I do not 
think that the Indian officers who have taken their places can train other 
Indian officers sufficiently well. I still want to send them home. The starting 
point is the European officer. 

10509. Mr, Kamat: You say you want to train Indians who can ultimately 
take the places of the Europeans. By “ ultimately,” what do you mean?— 
In course of time. 

10510. About how long?—I am not prepared to lay down any hard-and-fast 
time. If you want to know how long I think it will be before you can really 
and efficiently replace the whole of the European research workers in this 
country by Indian trained officers, trained sufficiently well, I should put the 
figure at round about 30 or 40 years. 

10511. By that time you think that an Indian may take the place of the 
Director of Agriculture ?—Yes, I think so, but probably not till then. 

10512. Dewan Bahadur Itaghavayya: Am I to take it that even the preli¬ 
minary training which an untrained nian in your department should get in 
this country has to be given by European officers?—In research, yes; post¬ 
graduate and research training should, I think, at present be done by European 
officers, as far as possible; there are exceptions, but they are very few. 

10513. Sir Ganga Bam: There is a certain amount of well irrigation in this 
Presidency?—Quite a lot. 

10514. Is it done by bullocks or by oil engines ?—It is done by both. 

10515. Can you say how great an area they command?—Yes; if you will 
be good enough to refer to the statistical Season and Crop Reports, you will 
find all you want to know about it. I cannot carry all these figures in my 
head. 

10516. Is it a paying proposition to pump up water?—That entirely 
depends on the well. 

10517. Or on the nature of the crop ?—It very largely depends on the well, 
it does not pay to put up an engine and pump on a well which pumps dry in 
a few hours. If it is a good well and has a big supply of water, it will be a 
paying proposition. 

10518. To wliat depth do you pump? What is the depth of the wells?— 
From 30 or 40 to 60 feet; it does not matter. 

10519. It must matter?—Of course there is a limit to the depth from which 
you can pump water; you can pump up to the limit to which your pump 
will yield water. 

10520. Is there any special kind of crop that you can grow? In Chatter- 
ton’s book on Lift Irrigation you must have read that with well irrigation 
you can get Rs. 2,000 per acre by growing certain crops. What are those 
crops?—I should like to ask him, what they are? 

10521. Have you read the book?—Yes; he is probably referring to sugar¬ 
cane, but his figure is far too high. 
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10522, Have you got any analysis of borings? Do you take borings ot , 
soil?—Boring is done by the Industries Department. 

10523. Where can I get the information as to the results?—You mean the 
samples P 

10524, The nature of the soil down to 300 feetp—The Industries Depart¬ 
ment do the boring. 

10525. That is not under you?—No. 

10526. Can you tell me the analysis of the soil before and after growing 
each crop? What chemical properties does it retain, and what chemical pro¬ 
perties does it lose ?—1 can tell you what food crops take out of the soil. 

10527. What does paddy take out of the soil?—I can give you that figure; 
it is one of the things I happen to have in my head. 1 will take a crop of 
paddy, straw and grain of 2,000 lbs. per acre. 

10528. What is it per acre?—-32 lbs. nitrogen, 15 lbs. phosphoric acid, and 
27 lbs. of potash. 

10520. Have you got these figures for every crop?—Not for every crop, but 
for all the important crops. 

10530. How much is it for cholo.ni.?—I think my Chemist would be able to 
answer that question. 

10531. How do you propose to replenish all that loss?—By manure. 

10532. But these people could never use so milch manure. How does the 
poor ryot replenish the soil? Of course his soil also loses the same chemical 
properties ?—Yes. 

10533. How does he replenish it?—He has got to go hack to the methods 
of doing it, which we attempted to show you this morning. 

10534. May I know what other method he can adopt except artificial 
manure?—Better methods of cultivation, better preservation of village cattle 
manure, increase of the cattle manure by making synthetic farmyard manure, 
turning all his refuse and, as far as possible, night-soil, into manure that can 
be handled, and introducing artificial fertilisers. 

10535. Have you got any returns of imports and exports of food grains?— 
Yes. 

10536. I see from the papers that you export anions to Karachi and Ran¬ 
goon. Do you grow large quantities of onions?.—Quite a lot. 

10537. One crop or two crops?—One. 

10538. When does it mature?—Just about now, 1 think. 

10539. I will tell you why 1 ask the question. In the Punjab we import a 
large quantity of onions, which are called Karachi onions. We grow only one 
ciop of onions in April, and it becomes useless in the month of October. 1 
think you might consider the question of exporting onions to the Punjab. Do 
you produce sufficient potatoes for your requirements?—No. 

10540. Do you import them?—Yes. 

10541. Why cannot they be grown here?—We have not got sufficient area 
in this Presidency suitable for potatoes. They will not grow on the plains; 
they are grown on the hills. 

10542. The Baja of Parlaki medi: Are not potatoes grown as a garden crop? 
—Yes, they are grown as an irrigated garden crop, but that hardly pays. 

10543. Sir Ganga Barn : Do you import potatoes from Italy?—They come 
from Italy through Bombay; our biggest import comes from Bombay, and it 
probably comes from Italy. 

10544. Supposing you got an enormous amount of funds, could you give us 
» three years’ programme of research?—Yes, certainly; if you tell me what 
amount ot money I can have, I will tell you how I propose to spend it. 

10545. Could you tell us what amount of money you would like to spend on 
what research?—Yes. 
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10546. We were shown these marvellous results obtained by your depart¬ 
ment at the cane breeding station. Can you tell me how much water they 
use?—That is a question which, I think, must be referred to the people who 
are running the station. 

10547. Could you tell us what depth of water they require, how many 
inches?—I am afraid I cannot tell you that. 

10548. Does anyone control the quantity of water they use?—The Irriga¬ 
tion Department control it, and they have their own wells. 

10549. Do they control it?—Yes. 

10550, Your breeding station would not be allowed to take more than is 
allotted to them?—They would have the water stopped like anybody else. 

10551. Can you give me any information as to the depth of water required 
for maturing cholam and other crops, supposing the crop were on wet land?— 
We could tell you. 

10552. Can you make out a statement of that?—Yes. 

10553. Please make a note of that. If, by means of power created by falls, 
you could pump up water over the whole of this Presidency from the rivers, at 
a cost not exceeding Rs, 100 per acre, would that be a good proposition?—I 
should think it would be an excellent proposition. 

10554. Would not that appreciate the price of land ?—Yes. 

1^555. What is the price of dry land now? Is it Rs. 40?—Say, Rs. 40. 

10556. Supposing it became wet land, what would its value be?—For paddy 
land, it may go up to Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 4,000 per acre in the deltas. 

10557. That would be the extreme limit. If ordinary dry land were con¬ 
verted into garden land, by how much would the price increase?—It would- 
increase from Rs. 40 an acre to Rs. 300 to Rs. 400 an acre. 

10558. Dr. llyder: Have you large and perennial rivers in the Presidency 
besides the Godavari and the KistnaP—Yes, there is the Cauvery. 

10559. They are perennial rivers?—Yes; they are very Mg rivers Of 
course, there is very much more water in them in the monsoon, but they are 
perennial rivers. 

10560. The Baja of Parlakimedi: You have just told us that the Telugu 
districts are not taking full advantage of this college. I think the distance is 
also a factor to be considered, is it not?—I do not think so. We have a good 
system of railways in the Presidency, and the distances are not very great If 
you will look at the map at the end of my Administration Report, vou will 
find that Coimbatore is fairly central. 

10561. In comparison with the northern parts of the Presidency is that 
so? What about the people coming down from GanjamP—It is a little way 
from Ganjam, but it is not an enormous distance; I do not think that is a 
factor that keeps people away. 

10562. It does in certain respects. Would you have any objection to 
having sister institutions teaching up to two years jprovided at different 
centres?—Up to the second year? It is a three years' University course 
which I cannot interfere with. ’ 

10563. They can come to your college for their final year’s course?_I do 

not think it would be possible to teach them for two years in local institutions 
and finally for one year in this college. 

10664. You might give them some sort of tuition?—I do not think so. 

10565. There is an intermediate course up to a certain stage?—Here it is 
the final University degree course; there is no intermediate course here. You 
cannot take the final course and get a degree until you pass your intermediate 
but we do not teach an intermediate course in the college; there is no agri¬ 
cultural intermediate course; we tried to get one, but failed; the University 
would not give it to us. 

10566. I am suggesting two more colleges for the benefit of the Northern 
Circars and the Tinnevelly district; that is my idea. What do you think of 
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it?—I have been tcfld that this college is so costly, anti more costly than it 
ought to be for the few students we have; if the proposal is to have two more 
such colleges, it would make it still more costly. 

10567. If th© funds were available, would not that be the best idea?—It 
seems to me that to have three colleges to teach 40 students a year is a very 
expensive proposition. 

10568. As regards demonstration farms, have you any objection to in¬ 
creasing their number?—I want a very much larger number of them, but I 
must have the staff for them. A Demonstrator can only look after a limited 
number; the two things should go hand in hand; if we have more demonstra¬ 
tions, we must have more Demonstrators. 

10569. Do you in the farms which you now havfe concentrate upon the 
important crops grown in their areas?—Are you speaking of experimental 
stations ? 

10570. Yes?—I concentrate on the important crops in the area. Each 
farm is there for a definite object, and has a definite programme of work before 
it. 

10571. Is not demonstration conducted on the farm?—No, you cannot 
demonstrate on an experimental station. 

10572. Do you ever invite the enlightened ryots and landholders to the 
station?—We do, but they seldom come; they apparently think that we do 
something on an experimental station which they could not do on their own 
land. That is why we have adopted the system of demonstrating improve¬ 
ments on the ryots’ own lands. 

10573. In this college, apart from sugarcane and cotton why do you not 
experiment upon oil-seeds or ground-nut?—We are doing that somewhere else. 
1 have an experimental station devoted to ground-nut. 

10574. And castor and gingelly and so cm ?—We have not done that yet. 
You must remember that this central farm is mainly for teaching and not 
experimental purposes. 

10575. The study of oil-seeds is very useful for agricultural students?—We 
are not experimenting, we are teaching. As far as Coimbatore farm is con¬ 
cerned, we have a specimen of every crop in the Presidency as far as it can 
be grown here, 

10576. For teaching purposes?—For teaching purposes, so that the student 
knows what each crop looks like. 

10577. Could not Government scholarships be earmarked for different com¬ 
munities, including the depressed classes, in the different centres of the Presi¬ 
dency?—I have two scholarships for the depressed classes in this college. 

10578. How many have you altogether?—Two for the depressed classes, 
one for Mohammedans, two for what we call poor and deserving students, of 
whatever community, and one for the best student of the first year class. He 
wins the scholarship for the next two years. 

10579. For soil analysis have you got all the necessary equipment?—Yes. 

10580. Do you take up any cases of soil analysis on behalf of private 
applicants ?—Yes. 

10581. Have there been any?—A good many. 

10582. From different parts of the Presidency?—The ryot does not usually 
have his soil analysed. Most of, the work comes from the planters. We 
charge a fee, of course. 

10583. What is it; is it nominal?—No, it is Rs. 25. 

10584. That depends on the soil?—It depends on the kind of analysis you 
want made. It costs more to make a chemical than a physical analysis. 

10585. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: Is it not Rs. 5 for a bond fide ryot? 
—Yes, he gets a discount for the ordinary analysis. But if you want a full 
chemical and physical analysis it costs Rs. 25 and the bond fide ryot gets a 
.concession, paying one-fifth of the fee only. 
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10586, The Raja of Parlakimedi: For departmental employment do you 
not reserve all the best students available in the college?—When I give 
appointments I take the best, yes. 

10587. But the percentage of the best is such that generally all the best 
students are taken up by the department. They are not available to private 
employers ?—You mean to say that I am competing with the private employer ? 

10588. The number of men required for the department is so great that all 
the best men are taken up?—No. This January I have taken 40 students. I 
am not going to have 40 appointments next year. I may get 10 and I will bo 
lucky if I get that. I should take the ten best, if that is the question you ask. 

10589. Among the students there are different grades and the best are 
taken by the department?—Naturally I take the best I can get. 

10590. Mr. Calvert: The best you can get on the pay?—Yes, on the pay. 

10591. The Raja of Parlakimedi: For instance, if a private man requested 
you to lend the services of one of your best students on all the conditions 
enforced by the department, would yon spare one?—No, I cannot. But I 
tell you what I would do and have done ip a few cases, jf you tell me that 
you are going to employ a man on your estate and you would take one of the 
best students, in the next examination in June I would let you have the 
best student willing to come to you before I began to take any at all, and I 
would promise you that if j ou are going to give him a good job I will tell him 
that I will not give him a Government post. I have done that in one or two 
eases but the students themselves regard it as a hardship that I should do it, 

1 am afraid. 

10592. Professor Gangulee: But has any landlord in this Presidency ap¬ 
pointed one?—There are just one or two men who have been appointed. 

10593. The Baja of Parlakimedi: Do you try to visit all parts of the Presi¬ 
dency yourself P—Yes, as far as possible, after attending to my administrative 
duties.” I try to get out every month. 

10594. Do you go as far as Ganjam?—I have been to Ganjam. 

10595. How long ago?—Three years ago. 1 cannot get round the whole 
Presidency in one year. My administrative duties tie me very much. 

10596. You think the area is very much larger than you can cover ?-—It is, 
if I have all the administrative duties to do. I cannot do both. The Direc¬ 
tor of Agriculture is loaded up with a tremendous lot of office work; he sits on 
committees and has a lot of administrative work. Anything that relieved mo 
of that would be welcome. 

10597. Would you not increase your Assistant Directors or Deputy Direc¬ 
tors to do the work of gathering information as to what is wanted in different 
parts and so on? I believe that is the reason why you tour about now?—I 
visit the districts to see that the work is being properly done. 

10598. And to gather information?—Yes; as I go round inspecting I also 
ascertain the requirements of a district. I go first of all to see that my depart¬ 
mental officers are doing their work and I try to meet as many people as. 
possible, talk to them and find out what they want. I ought to be able to do 
a lot more touring, but office work keeps me very much tied to headquarters. 
Anything that would remove office work from me and let me tour I should 
welcome. 

10599. Mr. Calvert: What would you suggest?—The only suggestion I 
have to make is a personal assistant of the standing of an officer of the Indian 
Civil Service to whom I might be allowed to delegate a lot of office work. 

10600. The Baja of Parlakimedi: Do not you receive complaints from your 
Deputy Directors and Assistant Directors that they also cannot cope with the 
work because of the large area under them?—No, not so much on account of 
the area. They say that more and more office work is called for and there is 
too much office work. We now come under the pre-audit system; consequently 
tliere is a lot of additional correspondence about that, and they complain 
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that it takes too much of their time and they cannot travel as much as they 
would wish. I think the area is all right in most oases. 

10601. Increased office work is the trouble?—Yes, it has a tendency to 
increase. 

10602. So you feel that there, should be supplementary appointments? 
Would you welcome supplementary men?—1 would welcome myself a personal 
assistant of a higher grade than the present one. I would like an Indian 
Civil Service man who might take over a definite part of the office work, 

10603. Does your department take full advantage of the information avail¬ 
able at the revenue offices?—I hope so. 

10604. When you go round you also make it a point if possible to meet the 
District Collector or the Sub-Collector?—Always. I always make it a duty 
to meet the Collector if I go to his headquarters or his camp and if possible to 
meet the Sub-Collectors. 

10605. Is there a standing order for all grades of officers to meet their 
equals and so on?—There is no order on the subject, no. 

10006. Is there a general understanding at least?—I cannot speak for 
other officers. Personally' I always do it and I believe all the Directors of 
Agriculture have done it. I know my preeedessor did it. 

10607. Because you must admit that the revenue officials come more in 
contact with the ryots and they are bound to know their requirements?—I 
agree, and the revenue officials are very good. When I want information I 
go to them and I get it. T have no difficulty' about that. 

10608, Then on page 37, in answer to question 2, 1 tuke it that it is just 
a general statement when you say: “The big landholders here do not co¬ 
operate in the cause of agriculture and cultivation is always better in ryotwari 
areas ” ?—It is not a general remark ; it is a statement of fact, I believe. 

10609. Have you not come in contact with cases in certain asamindari areas 
where the zamindars are really carrying out very much better work than the 
work done in ryotwari tracts?—Very seldom; I know of very few cases. 

10610. But there are cases?—There are eases, yes. There are always ex¬ 
ceptions to every rule. In that sense it is a general remark. I see what you 
mean. I do not mean to say that there are no exceptions, but the exceptions 
are very few. 

10611. If the department really co-operated with the landholders in meet¬ 
ing their necessities and complied with their requests, do you not think the 
exceptions would have been very much more numerous?—In what way? 

10612. If you complied more freely with the requests of the landholders?—I 
never get a request which I do not comply with if I can. The trouble is that 
I do not get such requests. That is what 1 mean. Most of the landholders 
do not even live in their villages and how can I get in touch with themP 

10613. There are many in this Presidency at least who do live in their 
villages?—Most of them do not. They are absentee landlords. 

10614. I suppose it is different in different districts?—It is. 

10615. As regards promoting co-operative sale of produce in villages, what 
is yonr opinion about making your demonstrators take up that work also?— 
The demonstrators have much more work than they can manage now and I 
do not think you can add co-operation to their duties; we have already a 
department for that. 

10616. To teach the ryot the benefits of co-operation?—We do preach co¬ 
operation everywhere. 

10617. What are the prospects of the best student of this college when he 
has obtained all the official qualifications possibleP—In Government service? 

10618. Yes?—His prospects begin with the post of an Agricultural Demon¬ 
strator or a Farm Manager of an estate or an Assistant on the research side. 

10610. That is the highest he can reach ?—That is the lowest he can start 
with. 
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10620. What is the highest?—Director of Agriculture, I suppose. 

10621. That requires foreign training, does it not?—There is nothing now 
under the present system that I can see to stop him from going to the top 
and becoming the Director of Agriculture. 

10622. Even without going abroad P—I see nothing to stop him at present, 
if he is good enough and brilliant enough. 

10623. Professor Gangulee: It is a question of efficiency ?—He has got to 
pass the efficiency bar somewhere. The Imperial Service having now been 
converted into a Provincial Service, there is nothing between him and the 
top, 

10624. Hao Bahadur Mtiniswami Nayudu: As regards organic manure 
potentialities, have you conducted experiments as regards the relative merits 
of cowdung manure and synthetic manure?—1 do not know that definite 
results are available as yet, but what happened is that we tried each side 
by side. 

10625. Do you think cowdung is the better manure?—Yes. 

10626. In preference to the other?—Cattle manure, if properly made, is the 
best of all manures; if it is only village rubbish it is not particularly good 
and artificial manure may be better. 

10627. What about penning sheep?—That is an excellent farming practice. 

10628. Is it better than cowdung?—I will not say that. 

10629. Sir James MacKenna: Ts it not a fact that to-day the research which 
we have seen in the Research Institute is being done by Indians who were 
trained under Europeans?—Yes. 

10630. And the specialist officers are Europeans?—Not all of them. 

10631. Paddy is under a European?—Paddy is nnd cotton is, but sugar is 
not and millet is not. 

10632. Tri any case the policy is that those who are to take up work in¬ 
dependently ought to be sent either to England, America or Germany accord¬ 
ing to what work they are doing?—That is what I wish. 

10633. Would you say that method of training is hotter and more desirable 
than other methods? Would you say that that method of training is desir¬ 
able whether an Indian officer lias been trained by » European or an Indian? 
—Yes, it is still necessary. 

10634. As far as the training is concerned the present Indian staff lias no 
complaint?—Certainly not. 

10635. Is it not a fact that the best scientific workers at home are always 
anxious to have the benefit of foreign research, whether in Germany, America 
or elsewhere ?—Certainly. 

10636. So that sending students abroad is no reflexion on their capacity P— 
Certainly not. 

10637. Professor Gangulee: May I refer once more to your work on soil 
survey? I think the Madras Presidency is the only Presidency which has 
carried out this work in several districts? Under whom was it carried out?— 
It was begun under Dr. Harrison. He was the first Agricultural Chemist. 
Dr. Norris followed him. Mr. Viswanath is the present Agricultural Chemist. 

10638. You have surveyed five districts?—Five districts. 

10639, It is a big area?—Yes. 

10640. How long did it take?—We began the work in 1908. 

10641. Can you give the Commission an idea of the cost involved P—No. 

10642. You consider soil surveys are necessary for the proper guidance of 
cultivation in matters of farm practices?—Absolutely essential. 

10643. Practically throughout India?—Yes; once it is done, it is done for 
ever. 

10644. Did you undertake both mechanical and chemical analyses of soils? 
—Yes. 
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10645. In view of pliosphatic deficiency 1 should like to know the approxim¬ 
ate quantity of pliosphatic manure used in the Presidency. You give figures 
for one circle?—It is extremely difficult to get that figure. It is sold as bone 
and super and in other forms and a lot is sold to planters. 

10646. On page 33 you say, “ Dr. Hutchinson’s work on the effect of 
sulphur bacteria on making phosphates soluble in composts was a fundamental 
problem and is capable of infinite development.” There you raised the point 
that it was rather difficult for you because there was no organisation for fol¬ 
lowing it up. What are the impediments under the existing system?—The 
point I wish to make is this. You have a piece of w 7 ork like this done at Pusa. 
I)r. Hutchinson says: “ This is a good thing; I wish all Provinces to take it 
up.” But there is this difficulty: supposing the Director of Agriculture or 
the Agricultural Chemist does not agree or will not be worried with it, what 
is going to be done to persuade him to do it? Does the local Director suffi¬ 
ciently realise the importance of the thing as he would if he had a centra! 
organisation which was considered to be a body of experts to advise him? 
In such cases it would be advantageous for them to meet and discuss the- 
matter; that is my point. 

10647. The central advisory body would impress on the provincial officer 
the necessity of this work, if Dr. Hutchinson did not succeed in doing so him¬ 
self?—That is my opinion. 

10648. The central advisory board would convince the provincial worker : 
is that it?—That is my personal opinion. 

10649. You would not invest the central body with any executive power,, 
but merely with advisory power?—Merely advisory. 

10650. Like your Board of Agriculture?—Yes. 

10651. Turning to the question of seed distributions am I right in con¬ 
cluding from your replies that there is no effective organisation outside the- 
Agricultural Department for that purpose?—There is nothing. 

10652. You had no response whatsoever from the co-operative societies?— 
That would bo too sweeping a statement. 

10653. You cannot rely too much on that source?—1 cannot. 

106.54. With regard to demonstration and propaganda, the success hitherto- 
obtained is not quite encouraging, that is to say, your efforts have not made- 
much impression on the majority of Madras cultivators. Do T understand you 
aright?—I do not quite follow you. 

106-55. For seed distribution you agxee there is nothing except your 
department P—Yes. 

10656. With regard to demonstration and propaganda, I want to know 
whether I am right in thinking that your efforts have not made much im¬ 
pression on the ryot, on the man with six acres ?—I do not agree. I think that 
is the very man we are getting hold of. 

10657. What about the ryots with large holdings?—No, we are getting 
hold of men with small areas. 

10658. The general impression I gather from your note in regard to agri¬ 
cultural education designed for rural areas is that you do not think that any 
significant progress will be made in the near future. Of the two schools that 
you started one succeeded. So that you do not present a happy picture in 
the matter of agricultural education in rural areas?—I am pessimistic about 
it. 

10659. So the position is this: while" on the research side you have cer¬ 
tainly made distinct progress, the organisation for seed distribution, educa¬ 
tion, demonstration and propaganda is very deficient. Am I right?—Yes, 
exactly. 

10660. In the case of research you feel the need of a central advisory body. 
Do you think that a similar body may be of some use in instituting better 
organisations for demonstration and propaganda and rural welfare work in 
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general P—I find it very difficult and I do not know whether any central body 
could help. 

10661. You feel the need for a central body in respect of research?—That 
is a different body. 

10662. I want to know whether there is any necessity for a central body 
for propaganda and education?—No, I can do my propaganda myself if I get 
sufficient men and money. 

10663. What are your views as to the possibilities of utilising the local 
bodies created by the Local Self-Government Act such as the Local Unions, 
District Boards and so on? Do you look to these bodies as being of some 
assistance to your department?—Very little. 

10664. You do not anticipate the time when these can be made very effec¬ 
tive bodies?—Not for a very long time, if ever. 

10665. As regards the question of the utilisation of cultivable fallow land, 
which was referred to by Sir Ganga Ram, do you not envisage a time when 
it will have to be faced?—Undoubtedly; but settlement on such lands should 
not be effected by giving students or labour colonies grants. 

As for difficulties, I may quote here what a group of Danish peasants once 
told me: “ God made the seas, we made the land.” 

10666. Mr, Calvert: Is there a separate faculty for agriculture in the 
University?—No faculty. 

10667. Who draws up your curriculum?—We have what is known as a 
Board of Studies for Agriculture in the University. The Board of Studies 
for Agriculture in the University controls the curriculum. 

10668. Who does the examinations?—The Board of Studies nominates the 
examiners. 

10669. What is the composition of that Board?—Partly agricultural and 
partly non-agricultural. 

10670. Is this Board of Studies appointed entirely from within the depart¬ 
ment?—No, outside people also. 

10671. Is the majority from the department?—No, the minority. I am on 
it; the Lecturing Chemist Mr. Si van is on it, and others from the depart¬ 
ment. 

10672. Who is the Chairman?—The Chairman happens to be the Lecturing 
Chemist at the moment. The Board of Studies elects its own Chairman. 

10673. Do you have external examiners?—Yes; we have two kinds of 
examiners, one internal and the other external. The internal man is only 
allowed to examine in the practical work; the theoretical papers are set by 
outside men. 

10674. What do you mean by outside men?—We borrow from the Madras 
Presidency, Mysore and Travancore. 

10675. The practical paper is set by the Lecturer?—Yes. 

10676. Does the Lecturer see the draft paper set by the outsider?—No; it 
was the case at one time, but that has been stopped. 

10677. Dr. Ryder: Have you not got a system of moderating papers?— 
There is a Board of Examiners, and they have to pass the examination papers. 

10678. Mr. Calvert: Are you satisfied with the control of the examination? 
—Yes; I think it is well controlled. 

10679. Mr. Kamat: To Sir Ganga Ram, you said that boring work in this 
Presidency was under the Director of Industries?—Yes. 

10680. Have you an Agricultural Engineer?—Yes, we have. 

10681. Does he not understand boring?—No. 

10682. I think in Bombay the boring work is done by the Agricultural 
Engineer?—We had that system at one time; we found it did not work well 
and we have transferred it back. 
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10683, Who looks after improvements in the design of implements: is it 
the Agricultural Engineer?—At present that post is not filled; I am awaiting 
the appointment of a Research Engineer; at present we have not touched that 
problem. 

10684. Have you any Indian firm manufacturing implements, like the 
Kirloskars who manufacture ploughs and sugar mills?—None very large; very 
small ones we have. 

10685. As to the training of Indians, is it not a fact that instead of re¬ 
senting it or feeling it a reflection on them, Indians are going to England 
and foreign countries for higher training?—Yes; I am glad to say many of 
them do. 

10686. And you told us that it would take 30 or 40 years for them to fit 
themselves for higher posts sueh as that of director of Agriculture; that is 
your estimate?—Yes. 

10687. Is it correct for me to say that in the adjoining State of Mysore, all 
the higher posts in the Agricultural department are held by trained Indians?— 
Yes, now. 

10688. And with efficiency?—In my opinion, no; I would not say the 
Mysore Agricultural department was efficient. 

10689. What the Indians here aspire to is to speed up the process you have 
in mind?—Yes. 

10690. The Chairman: I think you agree that silage may solve a very consi¬ 
derable part of the ryot’s problem in relation to cattle?—Yes. 

10691. How much silage have you in the pit at the dairy farm at this 
college now?—I am afraid I shall have to ask and find out. 

10692. do you know whether the making of silage is taught at Coimbatore? 
—Yes; it is taught at Coimbatore. 

10693. Then I may take occasion to disabuse the mind of a witness, who 
has put in a note and will appear before the Commission, on that particular 
point, do you think that the finished product of your college here lacks com¬ 
mercial experience when he leaves the college?—Undoubtedly; he has no com¬ 
mercial experience. 

10694. If he has to go back to the farm, then it is a great handicap?—1 
agree. 

10695. If he goes back to the farm, lie must of necessity acquire commercial 
experience before he is on his farm very long ?—-Ye®. 

10696, But if he goes into the public service, ho does not acquire such 
commercial experience?—No. 

10697. Do you think that advice on technical matters from one who has no 
commercial experience would be as palatable to the ryot and is as likely to be 
accepted and followed by the ryot as would advice from one whose experience 
and knowledge are not merely technical but commercially practical as well?-— 
No; the latter would he very much better. 

10698. Havfe you ever considered the possibility of having a farm attached 
to tho college on which the commercial side of farming would be taught?—No; 
we have not considered that. 

10699. Would you recommend any such thing?—I should like it, but one 
difficulty would be that it would imply increasing the cost of the course to the 
student. Anything that implies increasing the actual cost of training should 
be ruled out, because the course will become too expensive for the students. 
I would rather like it to be post-graduate training; I would like to have a 
man after I had appointed him going in for such farming. Do I make myself 
clear? I was thinking of the large amount of increase in expenditure in¬ 
volved in the substitution of a four years’ course for a three years’ course. 
If we did that it would not be popular because it would increase the cost of 
education. If, on the other hand, after we have appointed a man to the 
service and he is being paid by the State for his job, we could give him more 
training on the lines you suggest, I would like that very muoh, 
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10700. You do place considerable emphasis on commercial knowledge for 
the officers of the department?'—I do. 

10701. You have not told the Commission, so far as I recollect, whether 
you have any travelling Demonstrators who are concerned with propaganda 
on some particular subject. Have you that systemP— Ho you mean travelling 
all over the Presidency? 

10702. Yes?—No; they only travel round their local areas. 

10703. Are you recruiting for the new Statutory Provincial Service as 
yet?—Not yet. 

10704. When will you commence that?—At present we have no orders from 
Government as to Provineialisation. We are awaiting that. 

10705. There is no part of your Service for which recruitment has been 
commenced?—No; we have got the double service, the Imperial Service and 
the Provincial Service. 

10706. I am sure you understand my question as to whether you are re¬ 
cruiting for the new superior Provincial Service?—I do not quite understand 
what you mean by new Provincial Service. 

10707. You have given the Commission an account of the charges and dues 
levied by the various elements in the marketing organisation from the cultiva¬ 
tor onwards when he is marketing his cotton. I just want to be certain 
that in this Presidency the practice of insisting upon the free provision of a 
considerable sample by the cultivator is not insisted upon ?—No; T have not 
come across that. 

10708. Do you think agricultural shows are valuable; have they any effect 
upon agricultural practice?-—I think they have a limited value in this country. 

10709. Have you considered the possibility of insisting upon cultivators in 
a particular area growing some approved variety of cotton or other crop?— 
No, we have not done that. 

10710. Do you know whether such experiments have been made in any part 
of India?—Not to my knowledge. 

10711. You realise, I am sure, that it is impossible to obtain the full value 
for quality unless you have got a sufficient amount of the improved crop for 
which buyers are prepared to pay an extra price?—Yes. 

10712. Have you ever considered the advisability of offering some specific 
reward to research workers for particularly successful lines of research P— 
I have heard the suggestion made, and I totally disapprove of it. 

10713. You probably agree with me that if the combined resources of th* 
State be applied to any ono particular factor affecting the ryot’s prosperity 
and welfare, such as, for instance, education, communications, or cultivation, 
a very considerable advanco might be made. The obvious alternative method 
is to attempt a steady advance all along the line. Of those two methods 
which do you favour?—The latter. 

10714. You would like to see a steady advance and progress all along the 
line?—rYes. 

10715. I think you would like to give the Commission your opinion about 
recruitment in this Presidency for the new superior Provincial Agricultural 
Service?—I apologise for not understanding the question put to me earlier. 
The fault was entirely mine. The matter is in a preliminary stage in this 
Presidency. About six weeks ago I was asked by my Government in view of 
the situation to put up the necessary lists of those at present in the Provincial 
Services and of those remaining on the cadre of the old Imperial Service with 
the dates of their probable retirement and showing what our future require¬ 
ments will be in regard to the cadre of the new superior Provincial Service, 
and also to indicate when the first changes due to retirements from the Im¬ 
perial Service will begin to take place. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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APPENDIX n. 

Figures showing the benefits obtained fr<m lie tfplittiicn cf 
manures in the Madras Presidency. 


I.—VlZAOAPATAM DISTRICT. 

Paddy.—Green manure and bone,meal. 

The following results have been obtained on ryots’ own land : —- 


Year. 

Area. 

Cost of 
green 
manure. 

Quautity of 
bonemeal 
used. 

Value of 
bonemeal. 

Yield 

obtained. 


Acres. 

Es. 



lbs. 

1923 . 

16 

60 



37,228 

1924 . 

16 

60 



43,624 

1925 . 

16 

60 



49,200 


The yield from this land prior to the use of green leaf and bonemeal is not 
known, but judging from the adjacent lands, it must have been about 32,800 
lbs. The increased profit produced by the manurial treatment is about Its. 8 
per acre. 

IT.—Gcntur District. 


Paddy.—Phosphatic manures by themselves and in conjunction with organic 

manures. 

The following results have been obtained on ryots’ own land : — 


Year. 

Manure. 

Yield per acre. 

Value of 
manured 
crop. 

Eitra cost 
of culti- 

■ 

Net 

Grain. 

Straw. 

ration and 
mauuree. 

profit. 

1926 


lbs. 

lbs. 

Es. A. p. 

Es. s. P. 

Es. A. P. 

( 

Wo manure 

f04 

2,050 




1 \ 






l 

3cwts. super 

2,352 

2.500 

75 0 0 

19 15 0 

55 1 0 

2 i 

No manure 

1,092 

1,500 




2 1 

2 cwts. bonemeal 

3,832 

4,920 

39 14 0 

13 0 0 

26 14 0 

( 

Green leaf 

1,680 

2,500 



... 

3 ] 

Green leaf, 1 cwt. 

2.184 

2,500 

19 8 0 

6 11 0 

12 13 0 

( 

super, 






( 

1 

10 cart-loads cattle 

2,000 

3,000 



... 

manure. 






1 

10 cart-loads cattle 
manure, Ifc cwts. 
bonemeal. 

2,?53 

3,000 

21 6 9 

7 2 0 

14-4 9 

r 

10 cart-loads cattle 

2,055 

2,500 

.♦» 




manure. 






l 

One bag ground-nut 
j cake, 1 cwt. bone- 
meal. 

2,235 

2,500 

8 0 0 

nil 

8 0 0 
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III. —Bellary District. 

Paddy—Green manure , oil-cake , and bonemeal, with- economic transplanting 
and an improved strain of paddy. 


Strain 

Manure, 

Yield of 
grain per 
acre. 

Extra 

cost. 

Value of 
increased 
crop. 

Net 

profit 




Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. p. 

Kb. a. p. 

Local . 

Looal aud crop broad¬ 
casted. 

2,520 




G. E. B. 21 . 

Improved . 

8,7351 

82 6 0 

60 2 0 

27 12 0 

K. 18 . 

l)o. /■ . 

3,538 

32 6 0 

59 9 0 

27 3 0 

Co. 1 . 

Do. 

2,400 

23 4 0 

35 8 0 

12 4 0 


Sugarcane. — Ammonium Sulphate and Superphosphate. 

Ra. A. v. K . A. v. Ks. a. r. 

1925 Local . . . 173J maniids of 

jaggery. 

Ammonium sulphate 21f'j maunds of ... •• 119 2 8 

and superphosphate. jaggery. 

1926 Local , . 200 manuds id 

jagirery. 

Ammonium sulphate 280 maundfi of 22 0 0 192 0 0 160 0 0 

and superphosphate. jaggery. 


IV. —Madras District (Chinglerdt). 
Paddy.—Green leaf and bonemeal. 


Year. 

Manure. 

Yield 

per 

acre. 

Value of 
manured 
crops. 

Extra cost of 
cultivation 
and manures - 

Not profit. 



lbs. 

Bs. A. p. 

Be. a. p. 

Bs. A. p. 

1925 

Green leaf and cattle 
manure. 

2,812 





Green leaf, 2 owts. bone- 
meal. 

3,185 

nil 

16 0 0 

16 2 0 
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V.—Tbichinopoly Distbiot. 

Paddy.—Phosphaiic manures. 


Manure 

Yield 

per 

acre. 

Value of 
manured 
crops. 

Extra cost of 
cultivation 
and manures. 

Net profit, 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


lbs. 

Be. A. p. 

Bk A, p. 

Bs. A. 1 *. 

No manure 

Ull 




Green leaf and bone meal 
84> lbs. 

1,611 

5 0 0 

25 0 0 

20 0 0 

No manure 

000 




Groen leaf and Trichi 
phosphate 80 lhs. 

1,350 

4 4 0 

22 8 0 

18 4 o 

Cattle manure . 

934 




Cattle manure, green leaf 
and 84 lbs, bonemeal. 

1,458 

3 2 7 

26 H 2 

23 0 7 

Cattle manure. 

1,575 

Vw 



Catt'e manure, green leaf, 
84 lbs. bonemeal. 

2,435 

1 12 0 

43 0 0 

41. 4 0 

Neem cake 

844 



... 

Neem cake and bonemeal 
84 lbs. 

1.709 

3 4 0 

43 4 0 

40 0 0 





VI.—West Coast Distbiot. 

Coconuts.—General Manuring. 


— 

Cost of 
cultivation 
per tree. 

Va^ue of 
produce 
per tree. 

. Net 
increase 
per trie. 


Bs. A. P. 

Rh, a. v. 

Bs, A. P. 

No manure . 

0 1 0 

0 2 0 

0 1 0 

Green leaf ashes and fish 

■ 

0 13 4 

2 6 0 

■ 

1 8 8 
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VII.—The following is a typical result obtained in Experimental Station— 
Samalpota Experiment Station : —• 

Paddy. 




Yield. 

■■■ 


Net 

profit 

per 

acre. 



Grain. 


m 

manure. 



lbs. 

lbs. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs A. P. 

Average 1924-25 

N 3 manure . 

3,120 

4,070 




1925-26 

. 

2,068 

2,440 




Average 1924-25 

Greeu leaf and 
bonemeal. 

3,533 

5,205 

25 9 3 

9 0 0 

16 9 3 

1925-26 


2,295 

3,370 

15 4 8 

9 0 0 

6 4 8 

Average 1924-25 

Green leaf . 

3,400 

5,033 

18 4 1! 

2 S 0 

15 12 11 

Average 1924-25 

Fish 

3,450 

4,913 

20 1 10 

19 0 0 

1 1 10 


VIII.—The following result was obtained on the Lalgudi Co-operative 
Society Demonstration Farm with paddy ; —- 



Cost of 
treatment. 

Yield per 
acre. 

Value of 
crop. 

Extra profit. 


Rs. A. P. 

lbs. 

Rs. a. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Phosphatic manure . . , 

39 5 7 

2,595 

129 12 0 


Local manure .... 

48 4 1 

ir iYi ii 

2118 

105 14 5 

32 12 1 
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Rao Sahib M. R. RAMASWAMI SIVAN, B.A., D.I.P.. A.G.R.I., 
I.A.S., Government Lecturing Chemist, Agricultural 
College, Coimbatore. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1. —Research. —for) So far as the Madras Presidency is con¬ 
cerned, Research work is fairly well organised, properly administered and 
sufficiently financed. The lines, however, along which improvements may be 
effected, are indicated below: — 

(1) Organised team worlc between different Experts. —A greater co-ordina¬ 
tion of workers on different subjects in the same Province is desirable. The 
Director has insisted on such co-ordination, and the circulation of the month¬ 
ly reports goes some way towards making one expert know something of the 
work of another. All the same, one qannot help feeling that there might be 
more free interchange of ideas, instead of following the rigorous maxim, 
“ each to mind his own business.” No interference in one’s work is suggest¬ 
ed, but there are several points in which one expert can easily help another. 
Each attacks agricultural problems from a different standpoint, and it is 
suggested that one knows the view-points of another. If such watertight 
compartments should vanish, periodical informal gatherings of experts would 
be useful. 

(2) Greater co-ordination between Deputy Directors and the Experts .— 
Similarly, there must he greater co-ordination between the District Agri¬ 
cultural officers and the Institute Research workers. A right move was 
made when, recently, a Deputy Director of Agriculture and the Agricultural 
Chemist, were deputed to collate field experiments, and reports on tho me¬ 
thods of conducting experiments at the Government Agricultural Stations, 

(3) Co-ordination of work between similar Experts of different Provinces. 
—In order that Chemists or Plant Breeders, say of one Province, may be 
conversant with the work of Chemists or Plant Breeders of another, it should 
be made possible for them to correspond frequently and without reserve. A 
scheme for achieving such an object is detailed in answer to question 4. 

(4) Continuity of Field Experiments. —'Experiments, especially field ex¬ 
periments. should be carefully planned—as a result of consultation between 
the Scientific Expert and the District Agricultural Officer. Experiments 
once started should be kept up until definite results, positive or negative, 
have been obtained. They should not be discontinued at the pleasure of a 
new officer. This view was strongly given expression to at the Sectional 
Meeting of Agricultural Chemists held at Pusa 5 years ago. 

Several Farms -were opened, apparently without much forethought and 
without definite policies, and closed down without any tangible results having 
been ’ obtained. Instances are Bellary, Bantanahal, Sirvel, Bezwada and 
Anamalai. 

(5) Increased facilities for Study Leave for Studying in Foreign Countries. 
—Beyond the provisions of study leave already in existence, it is desirable, 
that the deputation of officers for specialised courses, either in India or 
abroad, should he on the regular programme of the Department. Now that 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State have accepted the prin¬ 
ciple of Indianisation of higher services, it is essential that Indian Officers 
who have done some tangible work here, should have opportunities of learn¬ 
ing in a larger field and having a wider outlook; otherwise, Indianisation 
might result, in the long run, in inferior work being turned out. The Indian 
state of Mysore, for instance, has been sending its young men to other coun¬ 
tries, on some definite plan, for some years; and a certain sum of money 
is budgeted for such deputation. Our best men should be deputed similarly, 
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and they must be men of promise who will do good to the department and 
to the country, and not merely men who go to improve their prospects. When 
Indian officers are so deputed, it may also be a matter for consideration, 
whether, they may not be given a greater rate of allowance, on account of 
the increased cost of living for them in a foreign country, in addition to 
their having to maintain a family in India. 

(6) Minimum of Administrative work for Scientific Experts. —While I 
realise that every Scientific Expert here is also the Head of an office, I 
would suggest that he should be relieved of a good portion of his administra¬ 
tive duties, so that he can devote more time to research work. This aspect of 
the question was seriously considered in Madras on several occasions, and 
various schemes were put up. The latest scheme was the appointment of 
a Director of the Research Institute at Coimbatore. The scheme aimed at a 
central office which will deal with correspondence, stores, accounts, returns, 
etc., and the Director would exercise a semi-control over the various Heads 
of offices located here. The proposal has not been accepted in its entirety, 
probably because the scheme was too costly, involved the waste of talent of a 
Senior Research man in non-technical office routine and interfered with the 
independence of Experts. What I suggest is this:—While each Expert 
should have complete control over his staff and also have a voice in the 
framing of his budget, all administrative details, like routine correspond¬ 
ence, periodical returns, stores, accounts, etc., may be safely left in the hands 
of an officer, well versed in office routine, say of the rank of a Superintend¬ 
ent of the Secretariat, or of an Accounts Officer of the Accountant General’s 
office. This is not a costly scheme, and will greatly add to the efficiency of 
Scientific Experts; the output of scientific research would then increase in 
quantity and improve in quality. It is often disconcerting to see a distin¬ 
guished scientist, wasting his time over files of paper which could be better 
dealt with by a non-technical man, instead of seeing him working in his 
laboratories with his sleeves tucked up. 

Research workers who specialise in particular branches of learning must 
devote their lives to it. For the sake of an allowance of a sum of Rs. 150, 
Scientific Experts have had to relegato their research work, often times in 
the past, to their assistants and subordinates although, they were drawing 
their main salaries as experts. Whenever, by reason of seniority, an Expert 
becomes eligible for an allowance, it is more economical to give him the benefit 
of the allowance than take him away from his legitimate work. 

(7) Training of Staff. —It must be the first duty of the Head of each Re¬ 
search section to train one or more of his senior assistants to take up his 
work at a moment’s notice. The training of fresh men should also be on 
well-defined carefully thought-out lines. A spirit of comradeship should be 
created amongst the staff of each section, irrespective of pay or grade, con¬ 
sistent with discipline. There should also he a gradual transference of 
responsible work involving initiative and designing, reference to, and ab¬ 
stracting from, literature and drafting of reports, to the more intelligent 
of the staff. 

(8) Routine and Research. —In every Scientific section, the work may be 
roughly classified into two classes—one which requires considerable knowledge, 
original thinking and initiative, and the other consisting of routine. Those 
who show aptitude for research work should be encouraged in every way. 
for example, submission of a thesis for a higher degree, while those who are 
not up to the mark in a Research section should be transferred to the Exe¬ 
cutive or other lines where they may find more congenial work. 

(9) Provision for Post-Graduate Study of Agricultural Graduates. —I know 
that Pusa affords provision for the admission into each section of a few 
students coming from all India. At the same time, most laboratories in the 
Provinces are so well equipped and adequately staffed that each scientific 
section can take at least two post graduate students for research work every 
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year, Thera has been some demand for this in the past and it is best that 
each Province is self-contained as far as possible. All that is required is a 
Government Order, formally sanctioning the admission of advanced students 
for post-graduate study. 

(10) Provision of Facilities for Work by Retired Officers .—One of the 
main reasons advanced in the past before the Public Services Commissions 
for Tndianisation was that the knowledge of these officers would remain in 
the country even after their retirement. When an officer completes his 55th 
year, he automatically retires. He may, in his spare moments, wish to con¬ 
tinue his work after retirement, and it is also possible that the Head of 
the department or Government may give the sanction in special cases. 
What I wish to urge is, that a provision should be made for the purpose. 
These retired officers, with their vast experience and knowledge, would be 
honorary workers and would probably give honorary services to the depart¬ 
ment. In other countries, these retired scientists would, I believe, be recog¬ 
nised as Emeritus Professors and would have ready access to their old places 
of work. 

(11) Increased Recruitment of Agricultural Graduates into the Science 
Sections .—There has been a tendency in recent years to draft fresh science 
graduates—not all Honours men—into the Research sections, to the exclu¬ 
sion of Agricultural graduates. This may be partly due to the paucity of 
hands to fill the Agricultural section but, with the larger number of Agricultur¬ 
al Graduates who will be turned out in future from the Agricultural College, 
the recruitment of graduates in general sciences in Research sections of the 
Agricultural Department might be discouraged. It is not pure science that 
matters, but it is the application of science to agriculture, and it is self- 
evident that, as a B. Sc. Ag, has learnt his sciences in their application to 
agriculture, he should be considered more useful for purpoaos of Agricultural 
Research. The ordinary science graduates have the whole world before them, 
while the Agricultural men have only the Agricultural Department/ to look 
forward to. 

(a) (i) As regards research into the scientific value of the indigenous 
theory and traditional methods of agriculture, it may be said that there are 
no indigenous theories, ko to speak, but there is plenty of local tradition. 

This tradition is built up into a large number of proverbs, known all over 
the country. There are proverbs for foretelling weather, for preparing the 
land for different crops and for sowing, planting, irrigating, harvesting, etc. 
Some of them may appear to be based on astrological data, but are mostly 
derived from astronomical calculations and cnnmit be lightly set aside. Some 
compilations have been made of these proverbs, but the subject is not exhausted. 

On the general principle that agricultural enquiry, experiment and 
demonstration must take place in chronological order, enquiries have 
been made for nearly 50 years in the Madras Presidency. Some of these, 
but not all, have been incorporated in bulletins, but there must be lots more 
which are buried in official reports and files. Much of the information was 
the personal knowledge of individual officers and, with the death or retire¬ 
ment of these officers, the knowledge is lost. The result is that every new 
officer begins to make his own local enquiries once again and he often thinks 
that he has learnt something new. It is desirable that these results of local 
enquiries—each of which by itself may seem to be an insignificant fact—should 
be codified and made available for the succeeding generation. If each Circle 
deputes a Senior Agricultural Demonstrator for the purpose for a time, he 
will be able to go through the old files, and probably also the Demonstrators’ 
weekly diaries and submit memoranda sufficient for one bulky volume. The 
work done by the late Rao Bahadur C. K. Subba llao and the information 
gathered by Messrs. C. Benson and Rao Bahadur J. Chelvaranga Raju, for 
instance, will certainly be worth collecting and preserving. 
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( b ) The Legislative Council has been fairly liberal towards sanctioning 
budget giants for the Agricultural Department, and a moiety of grant 
was made available last year from the contribution of the Government 
of India to Local Government in Provincial Settlement. There is generally 
no lack of field or laboratory facilities. Shortness of staff may be partly 
responsible for the expansion being not so rapid as one might wish. In Re¬ 
search work, however, it is better to have a sure ground and proceed carefully, 
step by step, rather than take up too many unmanageable problems, none of 
which could be solved thoroughly. Thoroughness, accuracy and truth are 
the essentials for research work, and a wrong step will put hack progress. 
Researches are not made to order, and a reasonable amount of time is required 
for arriving at results, and it must also be mentioned that, after all, an ex¬ 
periment may succeed or fail; and any attempt by Government or Legisla¬ 
ture to hurry results will lead to haphazard unreliable work, most detrimental 
to progress. 

(c) In a country often subject to precarious rainfall, the system of 
Dry Farming requires much more serious study. For instance, the ration¬ 
ale of the growing of chillies and tobacco without irrigation which is 
perfectly well understood by the Guntur ryots can be investigated into, with 
a view to its introduction into other similar tracts. In the Tamil districts, 
these crops are always grown as irrigated garden crops. 

It is believed that hare fallowing after paddy, with partial dry digging, 
benefits the land, while growing a green manure crop after irrigating the 
laud is said to spoil it, in Tanjore. Is the belief correct? 

The whole purport of this long answer to this question is this : —The im¬ 
provement of agriculture depends mainly, and finally, on research. The 
man engaged in research irrespective of his pay or grade, should be charged 
with the spirit of research and give his entire time to his legitimate work, 
untrammed by specified office hours. That is why he is provided with quar¬ 
ters close to his laboratory. The spirit should not bo “ This is enough for 
the wages I receive/’ on the other hand, it should be “ Is this all that L can 
do and am capable of doing?”. Not until such a spirit prevails over each 
Research section and over the individual members of each section, can one say 
that the maximum output of work has been turned out, in return for the 
money paid by the tax-payer who is, after all, the agriculturist. 

Question 2.— Agbicultuhai. Education.— My experience of agricultural 
education extends from 1889, when I joined the Agricultural College at Saida- 
pet as a student. I have also a general knowledge of the institution from 
its foundation in 1876. I have, in addition, been connected with the Agri¬ 
cultural College at Coimbatore as Chief Assistant to the Agricultural Chemist, 
as officiating Agricultural Chemist and latterly as Lecturing Chemist, engaged 
mostly in teaching and with a fair amount of research work to my credit. I 
have a fairly good knowledge of the working of arts, science and professional 
colleges in the Presidency and am also fairly conversant with University 
matters. I am, therefore, submitting a separate short “ Review* of the Pro¬ 
gress of Agricultural Education in South India ” which, I thought, may be 
of some use to the Royal Commission. 

My long connection with the department, especially in teaching, makes me 
suggest the following changes in the recruitment of staff and method of in¬ 
struction adopted at Coimbatore. 

(1) Officers are specially selected for their teaching abilities, and even given 
an extra allowance for teaching, in most professional institutions like the 
Forest, Medical and Engineering Colleges, and I take it that the teaching 
staff of the Agricultural College is good. All the same there is a general feel¬ 
ing prevalent that Teaching sections are inferior to Research sections. I do- 
not underrate the importance of research. Far from it. To my mind, teaching 

* Not printed. 
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has not received the same amount of attention at the hands of Govern¬ 
ment, as the Research Sections. On the other hand, the very best men must 
be drafted into the Teaching Sections, because it is the students trained at the 
college who generally form the staff of the Research and Executive branches 
of the service in future, 

(2) It is only in Madras, and all within the last 5 or 6 years, that the 
idea of putting a non-teaching man as Principal, has been adopted, all for 
the sake of an allowance of Rs. 150. A Mycologist, a Paddy Specialist, a 
Cotton Specialist draws his pay as a Scientific Expert, relegates scientific 
work to subordinates, and devotes a considerable portion of his time to 
routine administrative details. Even as a Principal, he does no teaching, 
and probably knows little about the students and what they learn. Se has 
no control whatever over the teaching of different subjects, because the staff 
who teach these different subjects are each subordinate to different inde¬ 
pendent experts. Doing neither his own legitimate research work nor any 
kind of teaching, the Principal mainly does the duties of assignment of 
quarters, repairs to roads and buildings, general sanitation, etc. The Prin¬ 
cipals of the Medical, Engineering and the Presidency Colleges, for instance, 
hare also administrative duties to perform. But they take up the responsibi¬ 
lity as well for the teaching of some subjects. 

Again, the Principals of the Agricultural Colleges in Madras in the past, 
and in the other Provinces at present, have administrative work, but still 
they are engaged in regular teaching as well. The present move to appoint a 
senior research officer as full-time administrative Principal, is not likely to solve 
problem, unless and until he is to do some teaching work as well. Not until 
one of the senior regular Professor of the College is Principal will teaching 
receive the attention which it should. 

(3) Instead of the teachers in the different subjects being under the con¬ 
trol of the different experts, all the teaching staff, including the officers of 
the Indian Agricultural Service, should be directly under the control of the 
Principal, who must have not only administrative capacity, but also a wide 
knowledge and outlook, with ability to supervise the nature of teaching im¬ 
parted in different subjects. 

(4) One more point, and that is to provide for periodica] transfers of staff 
from the Teaching to Research sections and vice versa and also careful draft¬ 
ing of agricultural officers from the districts to the college staff, with a view 
to infuse fresh blood. Only then there will be a real feeling that all the 
officers of the department form one group, instead of the present water-tight 
compartments, namely, Teaching, Research and Executive branches. Far 
from the Teaching section being considered the pariah portion of the service, 
it should be considered the most important. 

(i) For the present, the College at Coimbatore is sufficient; but with 
the development of new University areas, it is desirable that each University 
should have at least one agricultural college. The number of teachers at the 
Agricultural College, Coimbatore, is sufficient but more Demonstrators are 
needed for practical agriculture. 

The students of the Agricultural College need further training in the eco¬ 
nomic side of farming. Apart from instruction in the general principles of 
Economics, the subjects of agricultural economics, marketing of farm pro¬ 
duce, agricultural co-operation and farm accounts need special attention for 
successful framing. For advanced courses of a post-graduate nature, there 
is also need for a whole-time officer, and the creation of a chair for Agricul¬ 
tural Economics is necessary. 

(it) My recent experience in the Madras University was that the mem¬ 
bers of the Senate and of the Academic Council were anxious to add, to the 
Intermediate Courses in Arts, Technological studies of which agriculture 
was one. A syllabus was submitted by the Board of Studies in Agriculture 
and has been accepted. In my opinion, it is desirable and even essential, to 
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encourage the teaching of Agriculture as an adjunct to Arts and Science 
courses throughout the Presidency. The students, who take up agriculture 
in their Intermediate and High School courses, are not expected to become 
agricultural experts, but there is no doubt whatever, that they will acquire 
an agricultural bias, and that is a very great thing indeed, in the present 
educational system which is purely of a literary character (vide also answer 
to question 23 on General Education). 

(ii) It is desirable that teachers in rural schools have an agricultural 
bias, but it is not always possible to get them. To my mind, the term 
“ Agricultural Classes ” covers a wide range. It may mean those who own 
large estates and extensive lauds or those who own small holdings, or it may 
mean tenants or agricultural labourers. The last class is not generally edu¬ 
cated enough to provide teachers, The first class consists of rich men who 

would not care to take up teachers’ posts m rural areas, even if they are 
educated. The choice of teachers will, therefore, be from people with small 
holdings and from tenant farmers. 

It may be stated, however, that, if farming will pay, even these classes 
will not care to accept poorly-paid teachers’ posts in rural schools. At the 

same time, it is not to be supposed that there is a large class of people who 

are not, in one way or other, connected with land in the country. The real 
trouble is, the general disinclination to manual labour. 

(in) There has been an increase of admission into the Agricultural College, 
Coimbatore, from 20 to a maximum of 40, this year. The college has 
been built with lecture rooms and laboratories which, with a slight modifica¬ 
tion in the time table, could easily admit twice the number. There is a 
selection out of a large number of applicants. There is also a peculiar rule, 
obtaining only in this Presidency, whereby students of Indian States (com¬ 
prised, after all, within the Presidency) have to pay annually an extraordi¬ 
narily large sum of Rs. 1,200 as college fees, while all students from British 
districts are admitted free, with the result that such students go in large 
numbers to Poona or Nagpur. The large number of applications indicates 
that there is a demand. Why not admit more? The only additional expen¬ 
diture would he a few more Demonstrators for the laboratories and agricul¬ 
tural field classes and a better provision for teaching practical agriculture. 
Even as it is, the provision for practical agriculture is inadequate, rather, 
not well-organised. The Central Farm must essentially be a College Farm- 1 
students’ practical work taking precedence and financial considerations only 
of secondary importance—and must serve the same purposas for the teaching 
of Agriculture, as a laboratory is essenital for the teaching of Chemistry. 

Due to the transfer of the Cows’ section of the Farm to the Deputy Direc¬ 
tor of Livestock who has his headquarters at Hosur, there is not that touch, 
which the agricultural staff at the College should have with the College Dairy, 
with the result that the training in Dairying stands in need of great im¬ 
provement. With the very limited equipment of Dairy appliances, a student 
does not, working by turns, get dairy practice more than three or four times 
during his whole course. 

(v) The main incentive at present is to enter service in the Agricultural 
Department, There are a few who join with the object of going back to the 
land. 

(vi) The pupils are generally drawn from the agricultural classes. 

(vii) Vide also answer to (iv). 

The great difficulty of finding field work of various kinds for all the 
students of three classes, has to be solved. A great increase in the present 
equipment is first essential, both in cattle and in implements. Another al¬ 
ternative is also worth consideration, which seems to be in vogue in other 
countries, namely, to make a student work in some recognised farm for a 
specified period of time. It would appear that, in some cases, a farmer’s 
certificate given to a student seems to indicate sufficient practical training 
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for purposes of admission to an Agricultural College. Such a system ma 
not be possible until we have home farms, and farmers who can be expect© 
to guide students and certify to their efficiency in practical agriculture; bui 
there are a number of Agricultural Stations which are scattered throughou 
the country. Students coming from different districts may be asked t< 
spend a specified period, say 3 months, in one of the Farms near their native 
places, where they should be made to do mechanical field operations, for ai 
least 3 hours daily. 

Another alternative is, that students are sent, during portions of the 
college vacations, to specified Government Agricultural Stations to undergo 
Farm training, including the handling of implements and by changing the 
farm during the different vacations, they may acquire varied information 
as well. This duty of training students requires a little experience on the 
part of the agricultural staff of these farms and most farm mana¬ 
gers can do this work efficiently, 'it will relieve the necessity of 
teaching the elements of practical farming, the use of implements, 
tools, etc., in the Central Farm. The practical agriculture which 
may be done at Coimbatore should partly he manual work, for 
instance, cultivating their own plots and partly, the preparation of Agri¬ 
cultural Reports—which was a distinct feature of instruction at Saidapet. 
This last w-ork requires good guidance at the hands of teachers, and it is 
worth while considering. The details, however, have to be worked out care¬ 
fully, at a Conference of the college staff and the Deputy Directors. 

The instruction that is given in different applied sciences is mainly prac¬ 
tical, as it should be. It is more or less thorough, and I would not like any 
lessening in sciences. The time devoted to agriculture is one-third of the 
time table, all the other six subjects getting two-thirds; and if agriculture 
is properly taught, T do not think that any modification is necessary. 

Agriculture is a business. Training at a college does not involve the 
teaching o ; business transactions. It is a mattor for consideration whether 
H. Sc. Ag’s. may not suitably be given an additional year’s practical training, 
under the immediate charge of the Deputy Directors, the students being 
given a subsistence allowance of, say Its. 50, during their period of training. 
Such graduates, as show an aptitude for particular sciences, may be selected 
for training in the Research sections at the College. This system is similar 
to the training of Civil and Mechanical Engineer students in works and work¬ 
shops, and of medical graduates as House Surgeons. Such additional train¬ 
ing will give confidence to the students themselves, and to the employers as 
well, and there will also be a tendency for the more hopeful of the students to 
take to private farming. 

There have always been two opinions on the question whether Teaching 
and Research should form one section or whether Teaching should form a 
separate section from Research. In my opinion, the advantages are in 
favour of the latter, especially if provision he made for the delivery of a cer¬ 
tain number of special lectures by Research officers on the progress of re¬ 
search work in each section. Such lectures have been given occasionally, as 
a mater of courtesy, on the request of the Heads of Teaching sections’ by 
some Research officers hitherto, but it is desirable that these special lectures 
are organised by the College Board, in consultation with the Director of 
Agriculture, and find a place on the regular time table. 

It is also desirable that the designation of the Teaching staff at the-Agri- 
cultural College, Coimbatore, is changed to the ordinary nomenclature adopt¬ 
ed in all educational institutions, e.g,, Professors, Lecturers, Assistant Pro¬ 
fessors and Demonstrators. 

(viii) ( a) There has recently been much improvement in elementary 
schools on the subject of nature study, but the powers of observation of the 
teachers themselves are, in my opinion, not yet of sufficient standard. This 
is referred to in answer to question 23—General Education, 
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(viii) (b ) School plots are excellent ideas, hut very poorly organised. 
It would appear that the scheme of school gardens has received enormous 
attention in Ceylon, and a system of prizes exists, for gardens maintained by 
individual pupils as well as by the schools as a whole. 

(viii) (c ) There are no school farms as such, as there are no agricultural 
schools except those attached to Government farms; but, when Agriculture 
begun to be taught in the University Intermediate classes and also in 
high schools, school farms should develop on proper lines. No school or 
college will be officially recognised by Government or the University to teach 
agriculture, unless ample facilities are provided for teaching practical agri¬ 
culture. 

(ix) So far most of the students who have passed from the Agricul¬ 
tural College have entered service in the Agricultural Department. In the 
earlier years, they were absorbed in the Revenue, Settlement and Veterinary 
Departments and also in Minor Irrigation Works. Within recent years, the 
idea of drafting agricultural men into the Co-operative Department was 
boomed, and advertisements calling for applications, particularly from agri¬ 
cultural graduates, were widely published; but not even one man has been 
taken into this allied department. 

Some of the reasons why agricultural students have not taken largely to 
private farming may be mentioned. These are: — 

1. They have found berths ready for them so far in the Agricultural 

Department; but there is a limit to such recruitment. 

2. Most students have not sufficient landed property which will bring 

them such profit as a result of agricultural improvements they 
may effect on their lands as will be equal to the present income 
from those lands plus the salaries of their appointments. 

3. Some of them are not sufficiently confident of their own capacity to 

make farming profitable in the face of the uncertain nature of 
the Indian monsoons. The practical training suggested above 
under the last paragraph of my answer to question 2 (fit), should 
largely rectify this diffidence. 

4. Absence of facilities and resources for private farming can be recti¬ 

fied by a preferential assignment to agricultural students, of 
deforested and other culturable waste lands, on favourable 
terms, supplemented by a system of advances for initial outlay. 
I understood that such a system has recently been introduced in 
the Punjab and Travancore. 

(x) Economic stress will lead them to appreciate the dignity of manual 
labour, which is the first step to their taking to practical farming. It may 
be mentioned that most of the students have been drawn from the middle 
■classes. 

(xi) There is no provision for advanced study of agricultural students 
at present and it is very desirable that there should be scope for post-gra¬ 
duate courses for these students; and, as far as possible, each Province should 
make provision for such study. 

(xii) and (xiii) This is largely the work of Local Boards and Social 
Service organisations. Some work in this line has been done on a very small 
scale in the Coimbatore district. The labourers, for whom these schools are 
meant, are tired after their daily work and have no inclination to attend a 
regularly conducted class. There is demand, however, amongst a good 
number of these adults in rural tracts for acquiring some knowledge. A few 
libraries of vernacular books have been started in half a dozen villages last 
year by the Coimbatore District Educational Council, and newspapers are 
sometimes read to those who care to gather, vernacular lectures on lantern 
slides are generally appreciated, whatever the subject may be.—Agriculture, 
Co-operation or Rural Hygiene. 
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Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda. — The success of demon¬ 
stration and propaganda depends largely, if not solely, upon personality. 
Accustomed as villagers have been in the past to the tax-collecting Revenue 
Department and the awe-inspiring Police, Excise and similar departments, 
it has taken some time for them to realise that the Government can be so 
altruistic as to organise an Agricultural Department whose sole object is to 
make them more prosperous. The frequent visits of Agricultural Demon¬ 
strators and the distribution of villagers’ calendars have largely popularised 
the Agricultural Department, and there are even villagers who look forward 
to the next visit of the agricultural officer. Propagandist work 

lias to be done in a missionary spirit and. as long as agricultural 

officers talk the language of the ryots, move with them intimately, 

take interest in their little concerns and, in fact, enter into 

the spirit of the life of each village, to that extent, the work of 
the department will be popular. When, on the other hand, an officer halts 
most of his time in a dak bungalow and is satisfied with inspecting a field 
here and a field there as may be shown to him by the local agricultural de¬ 
monstrator, or is merely satisfied with the checking of stores and manure 
depots, he will not be a success. 

(b) The Demonstrators as a class are doing their work well, but it is de¬ 
sirable that there is more concentration of work in particular localities. It 
is not mere) 3 ' enough to tell a ryot to do this and to do that, but it is 
essential that the Demonstrator should remain long enough in the village 
and see it done, himself taking off his coat and joining in the labour. 

It may be pointed out that the amount of travelling allowance paid to 
agricultural subordinates is not sufficient to meet their expenses, and the 
budget grants to the Deputy Directors' Circles will have to be increased. 
The rules may have also to he modified, so that subordinate officers may not 
be out of pocket when they go out on tour. 

More Demonstrators are wanted, and arrangements may also be made for 
training a much larger number of demonstration coolies. Intelligent field 
labourers from neighbouring villages may be induced, by the payment of in¬ 
creased wages—they may he called village stipends—to work for a month 
or two in the nearest Agricultural Station, to observe and learn the im¬ 
proved methods adopted therein. 

(c) If the methods suggested by agricultural officers are suitable, the ryot 
does not require any inducement to adopt expert advice. It is not always 
the case that an improved method will bring him a return which will cover 
the expenses, and a ryot is shrewd enough to ask whether it will pay. For 
example, the application of a manure mixture suggested by. me has brought 
in an average increase of 10 per cent, in the yield of paddy grain which,, 
for a scientific worker, may he considered a satisfactory result. 10 per cent, 
increase, however, on a yield of 3,000 lbs. amounts to 300 lbs., while a similar 
increase on a yield of 1,500 lbs. is only 150 lbs. of grain. The former pays 
the cost of the manure, the latter does not. 

Subject to this general proviso, the ryot is not averse to change his 
practices. It has to be remembered that he has as often something himself, 
to enlighten the Agricultural Demonstrator with. 

Since the establishment of the Agricultural Departments on their present 
basis various devices have been adopted with the view of making the ryot 
take interest in the work of the department, with varied degrees of success. 
Some of these may be mentioned: — 

(1) One of the most effective methods for popularising agricultural im¬ 
proved methods is, in my opinion, the constitution of Advisory Boards in 
typical localities, consisting of officials and non-officials belonging to the 
agricultural classes. These advisory bodies have been found useful in some Pro¬ 
vinces, in Ceylon and in the Indian State of Mysore but, for some reason or 
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other, the Madras Agricultural Department has fought shy of this kind of 
association with the ryots. The Mysore Agricultural and Experimental 
Union is a noteworthy example of the possibilities of co-operation between 
the ryots and agricultural officers. 

(2) The Legislative Council elects an Agricultural Advisory Committee. 

I do not know what the functions of the Committee may be, but I know that 
very few members of the Committee have cared to visit an Agricultural Sta¬ 
tion or see the work which is being carried on at Coimbatore. 

(3) The system of Honorary Visitors to the Agricultural College, Coim¬ 
batore, was introduced more than a decade ago. In the beginning, a small 
percentage of these visitors came to the college and wioie some remarks in the 
visitors’ book, but the honorary visitors have now practically ceased to come. 
Most honorary visitors never made even one visit during their tenure of 
office. The system of honorary visitors seems commendable, but the right 
sort of men should be appointed by Government, and probably more facilities 
afforded to them to do the visiting. 

(4) It is also desirable that a system of an organised, annual visit to 
the college by the members of the Legislative Council, on the invitation of 
the Minister, should be arranged, somewhat similar to the annual visit of 
the Rothamstead Experimental Station by the Members of Parliament headed 
by the Cabinet Minister for Agriculture. Most members of the Legislative 
Council have considerable interest in land and, apart from their being bene¬ 
fited personally, they will give a sympathetic consideration to agricultural 
questions which may come up before the Council, when they actually find 
that the work of the Agricultural Department is not an eye-wash. 

(6) Visits of actual cultivators to the Agricultural Stations have been 
arranged from time to time and it is desirable that there are more frequent 
visits. I would even suggest that tho Government make a small provision 
to meet the charges incurred in looking after the comforts of these guests 
when thoy come to visit the Agricultural Stations. 

(6) To my mind, the department is not sufficiently advertised. It is 
generally the middle class cultivator who speedily adopts improved methods. 
At the same time, it is essential that the indifference of the richer, and 
generally the moro educated, landed classes should soon change into active 
participation in the activities of the Agricultural Department. They have 
local influence and plenty of resources, and can afford to effect improvements 
both in their own interests and for the benofit of thoir tenants. They will 
have to change a life of comparative ease to one of ceaseless effort. 

(7) The activities of the department have been largely restricted to ryot- 
wari villages, and the permanently settled zamindary tracts are mostly un¬ 
touched. It is desirable that zamindars evince more interest in their agri¬ 
cultural problems than they have done so^far. 

(<i) The following instances of success in propaganda and demonstration 
work are given : — 

ff) The introduction of the seed drill in Tinnevelly and ploughs of 
improved pattern all over the country. 

(«) Adoption of a lower seed rate and the economic transplantation 
of paddy. 

(in) The practice of growing green manure crops. 

(iv) Extension of areas adopting the application of indigenous 
manures like bonemeal, oil-cakes and fish guano and of fertilisers 
like ammonium sulphate and super-phosphate. 

(u) Introduction of improved seed strains of paddy. 

(vi) General improvement in cotton cultivation. 
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(vii) General improvement in sugarcane cultivation and jaggery 
making. 

(viii) Use of spraying machines to combat crop nests, both insects and 

fungi. 

All the above are due to the activities of the officers of the Agricultural 
Department. Much more work has yet to be done, but the problems have 
so far been tackled with care. More staff is essential. 

failures :— 

One cannot say that the ryot has yet adopted a better preservation of 
cattle manure. 

Question 4,— Administration. — (a) The present Board of Agriculture has 
more or less outlived its usefulness, and the Central Board of Agriculture sug¬ 
gested by Dr. Clouston which would consist of Administrators, Ministers and 
Experts, would be most unwieldy and, in my humble opinion, would not do 
much useful business, even of an advisory character. 

The idea of a small Central Board consisting of 3 to 5 members, somewhat 
similar to the Railway Board, has been suggested. It has a few good points. 
When provincial autonomy has been granted to Provinces, this Central Board 
could at best only give advice, and probably high salaries will have to be paid 
to the members constituting the Board. 

Except that some of the Experts had, immediately on their arrival 20 years 
ago, some months’ training at Pusa, there was practically no allegiance of 
the Provinces to Pusa nor did the Provinces get much benefit from the Central 
Government all these years, even when Agriculture was not a Transferred 
subject. 

The idea of a Central Board of Agriculture offering advice to Local Gov¬ 
ernments, whether the Ministers in the Provinces want the advice or not, will 
not be acceptable to the legislatures of the country. It would be argued 
that, starting as an advisory body, the Central Board may come to assume 
statutory powers. So far as the administration of Transferred subjects in the 
Provinces is concerned, the very fundamental principle is that these Ministers 
must learn the art of administration and, during that period, they may make 
mistakes, and it is better that they profit by their own mistakes rather than 
being counselled by an outside authority. 

There are a few questions of international concern in which the Central 
Government may take the initiative, e.g., crop protection from outside infec¬ 
tion, Customs and Railway freight on agricultural goods, etc. In some cases, 
as for instance, with regard to the International Institute of Rome, it is quite 
possible that each Province may seek to have its own representation. 

(b) The object aimed at cannot be achieved by increasing the scientific staff 
of the Government of India. Great benefits will accrue, however, by pooling 
the services of scientific officers, and one of the methods in which this can be 
done is as follows and is somewhat on the lines followed by the United States 
of America. Each State in the Union has, for instance, its own staff of Che¬ 
mists and enjoys autonomy with full scope for tackling its own problems. At 
the same time, there is a permanent organisation called the Association of 
Agricultural Chemists, which periodically meets and publishes what are termed 
Official Methods recognised all the world over. 

There may be one Chemist in a Province in India and, while the problems 
pertaining to his Province have to be solved by himself, on his own initiative 
or conjointly with the Deputy Directors, it must be recognised that he has 
much to learn from the Agricultural Chemists of other Provinces. However 
clever he may be, as long as he does not come occasionally in contact with 
similar workers in other fields, he will run in his own narrow groove and 
develop a spirit of self-sufficiency which is detrimental to progress. Until 
now, such a stagnation was partly rectified by the opportunity which officers 
had of meeting their co-workers at meetings of the Board and Sectional Con¬ 
ferences, or in the case of European Officers, by coming into contact with 
workers on similar subjects whenever they go home on leave. 
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Now that provincial autonomy has been granted and the services are to be- 
Indianised, it seems necessary to make some provision of a permanent nature 
whereby the Provincial Scientific Experts will be able to know what their 
co-workers are doing in other Provinces. What I have said above about 
Agricultural Chemistry applies equally to other branches of research. A ten¬ 
tative scheme for the co-ordination of these research workers is suggested 
below: — 

I. There shall be a num'oer of Sectional Associations which shall be per¬ 
manently constituted for the following branches of Agricultural Research, as. 
a beginning: — 

1. Chemists, Soil Physicists and Bacteriologists. 

2. Botanists and Plant Breeders. 

3. Mycologists. 

4. Entomologists. 

5. Livestock Experts, and 

6. Agricultural Engineers. 

II. All officers of the Indian Agricultural Service, officers holding posts* 
similar to the Indian Agricultural Service but outside that cadre, whether 
appointed in India or by the Secretary of State, on short term contract or on 
long-term, and officers of similar standing in Indian States, shall be ipso facto' 
members of the Association. 

III. Each Association shall elect one of their members to be the Secretary 
who shall be the convener and co-ordinating officer. He need not necessarily 
be attached to the Central Government, 

IV. The duties of these Boards shall include the following: — 

(а) To encourage co-ordinate work in each subject, consistent with local 

conditions, as far as possible. 

(б) To consider and scrutinise the programmes of experts and offer 

suggestions. 

(In the earlier years the consideration of the programmes of the Experts 
in the Provinces formed an important item on the agenda of the Board. It 
was dropped after sometime, apparently because the somewhat heterogenous 
body of the Board did not feel justified in scrutinising the work of particular 
scientists. One need not fight shy or feel delicate over the matter of sub¬ 
mitting programmes to a Council of Experts, and there need he no fear of 
interference. What is aimed at is team work, giving help to, and obtaining 
help from, others. There is no one after all who cannot learn something from 
his co-workers.) 

(c) To give prominence to research work which will lead to results of 

economic importance, in preference to pure academic work. 

(d) To arrange for team work in specialised lines of study in different 

Provinces and evolve official methods of experimenting, by ap¬ 
pointing referees, the work being done in a concerted manner, 
avoiding at the same time, unnecessary duplication and over¬ 
lapping. 

(e) To appoint referees for assessing research work submitted for publi¬ 

cation. 

(/) To consider subjects as may be referred to them, from time to time, 
from Central or Provincial Governments. 

( g) To organise periodical conferences. 

(As regards periodical conferences, those who have attended the two or 
three Sectional Conferences will testify to the fact that they learnt from co¬ 
workers more at these Conferences than at Board Meetings, more in informal 
talks than at these formally convened meetings, and more in that one week by 
personal touch than could be learnt by any amount of correspondence. Tim 
question of expense by way of travelling allowances will always crop up, but 
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if the highly paid scientific experts have to be kept up to date, the expense 
must be provided for. If the Conference of special Boards be convened at 
the same place and about the same time as when the Indian Science Congress 
holds its sittings, there may be a saving of expense to a certain extent, because 
several officers of the department are deputed to attend the Science Congress 
every year. This deputation has to be encouraged because, apart from their 
reading papers at the Conference, it does them—experts in applied sciences— 
a lot of good to come into occasional contact with experts in pure science.) 

Question 5.— Finance.— (a) One of the, methods of financing provision for 
ehort-term credit to cultivators, which may he suggested, is the one similar to 
what is adopted by some manure firms to help the planter. The method con¬ 
sists in an agent of the firm making an estimate of the probable next year’s 
outturn of crop of a coffee or a tea estate and making an advance to the 
planter to the extent of the value of that crop. The advance may he in the 
form of manures, tools and sometimes cash. The crop is pledged to the 
manure firm, and, as soon as the harvest is over, the firm either purchases the 
crop or sells it in the open market, with the knowledge and approval of the 
planter, at the proper time. 

To work a similar credit system for the benefit of the large ryot popu¬ 
lation will be a fairly big concern, but, with the help of properly organised 
village panchayats and co-operative credit societies, this is possible. To be 
able to advance the planters, the firms get necessary funds by overdrafts from 
recognised Banks. These panchayats and co-operative societies should be 
■directly financed by a system of State Aid to Agriculture—somewhat similar 
to the State Aid to industries, recently introduced in Madras,—the panchayats 
and societies being held responsible and invested with the necessary powers 
for the granting of advances to the cultivators on the security of standing 
•crops and their recovery and subsequent payment to Government. 

The produce may also be stocked by these societies and sold at opportune 
moments getting the maximum advantage to the ryot, obviating the necessity 
for his being obliged to sell it on the threshing floor and therefore getting 
minimum value for his produce. 

Advances for long-term credit could be managed only by special societies, 
well financed and with proper safeguards of securities of immovable property. 

(b) The rules which govern the system of taccavi , from the period of appli¬ 
cation for loan, through the different stages of local enquiry by different sets 
of officers, the sanction of the grant and the actual receipt of money, up to the 
repayment of the last instalment, are apparently so rigid, and necessarily so, 
that cultivators very often do not care to put themselves to so much trouble. 
They would rather go to a local moneylender and get a loan quickly, showing 
their property as a collateral security or mortgaging it, even though they 
may have to pay a greater rate of interest. Consistent with safety, it is worth 
■while considering whether the rules could be made less rigorous. Also when 
the Agricultural Department is better manned, it is also worth while consider¬ 
ing whether agricultural officers may not be entrusted with this work. Inci¬ 
dentally it will make the department better known and even more popular 
than it is now. 

Question 9.— Soils. — (a) (i) The most urgent line for the improvement of 
soils in the Madras Presidency is the incorporation of organic matter or 
humus, to build up gradually the productive power of the exhausted soils most 
of which have reached their minimum cropping values. 

This incorporation of organic matter is engaging the attention of the 
■departmental officers, and, apart from green leaves which were formerly used 
for manurial purposes, green manure crops are now regularly grown in tne 
fields and ploughed in to a large extent. A better preservation of cattle 
manure is essential. Synthetic farm yard manure has recently been taken up 
and it is expected that it will be widely adopted. 

(ii) The reclamation of alkali lands is not a serious concern for this 
Presidency. 
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(Hi) Erosion of surface soil by flood water is mostly a localised work and, 
on the principle of a stitcli in time, putting up bunds and allowing for natural 
drainage has to be attended to, as soon as any small damage has been done. 

(b) (1) Several acres of land of marked defective drainage in the i'ervyar 
tract of the Madura district have been brought under cultivation and have' 
shown distinct improvement, as a result of the application of green leaves, 
green manure crops and municipal rubbish and the carting of different kinds- 
of soils. 

(2) As a result of ten years’ work at the Manganallur Agricultural Station 
in the Tanjore district, in which judicious manuring and seasonal cultivation 
were carefully practised, surrounding villages have improved their lands to a 
greater producing power. 

(3) Over a block of 45 acres comprising the wet lands of the Central Farm, 
Coimbatore, the average yield of paddy has increased from about 2,500 lbs. to 
4,000 lbs. per acre, in the course of 15 years, as a result of good cultivation 
and careful manuring. 

(c) The best that can be done is to sell such lands as far as possible to the- 
residents of the village in open auction. If the areas are fairly large and exist 
in blocks, the sale may be advertised widely, so that people outside the village 
who wish to invest in lands may take them up. At the same time, it is worthy 
of consideration whether these blocks of lands may not be assigned to agricul¬ 
tural students on low rental or on long lease. 

The methods of reclamation of lands which have gone out of cultivation 
can he detailed only after an inspection of the lands, in the light of the reasons 
which have led to the abandonment of cultivation therein. 

Question 10.— Fertilisers.— (n) There is necessity for both natural 
manures and artificial fertilisers in the country. Owing to the demand from 
foreign countries, indigenous manures like bonemeal, fish manure and poonacs 
are comparatively more costly at present than imported artificial fertilisers, 
calculated on unit values. A judicious mixture of both kinds is often the most 
useful. The higher cost of fish manure is also due to a lower “ catch ” on the 
Malabar coast in recent years. 

( b ) It is desirable to have a Fertiliser Act in which the analysis of manu- 
rial ingredients is guaranteed. In some oases as in fish manure, adulteration 
is not necessarily fraudulent, but is often due to the defective system of drying 
fish in the sandy seabeach. 

( c) Popularisation of new manures can be effected by demonstration in 
selected demonstration plots on ryots’ lands and by intensive propaganda, 

(d) There has been a considerable increase in the use of manures in most 
of the deltaic soils of the Presidency, especially Tanjore. The planters have 
always been the biggest purchasers. 

(e) Potash manures are generally not required for the soils of Madras. 
Phosphates in the form of super, bonemeal and flour phosphate have been 
fairly well investigated and, with the supply of nitrogenous manures or green 
manures, there is an increase in crop production, especially in the yield of 
grain. Most of the work on phosphates has been done with regard to paddy. 

As regards sulphate of ammonia, it has been found a suitable, and at present 
a cheap, nitrogenous manure for paddy and sugarcane. 

(f) The practice of using cowdung as fuel may be said to be on the decrease. 

It is only when forest wood is made cheaply available that the use o; cowdung. 
as fuel will further decrease. 

Question 22.— Co-opebation.— (b) (i’it) From the successful results obtain¬ 
ed by the Lalgudi Co-operative Agricultural Society’s farm in the 
Trichinopoly district, I consider that it is desirable to extend the system. 
This Society leased out, on usual terms, 10 acres of paddy land in a block, from 
several ryots, and began to cultivate the same according to the advice of the 
Agricultural officers. The area is under the direct supervision of the 
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local Agricultural Demonstrator who has to obtain the necessary funds from 
the Secretary of the society who in his turn, is asked to maintain accounts in 
proper form. The members meet occasionally and go round the farm. After 
payment of the lease amounts in kind and after deducting all cultivation 
charges, there was a net profit of Rs. 300 amounting to Rs. 30 per acre last 
year. This small demonstration farm has created great interest amongst 
neighbouring villages and people are always welcome. There are vernacular 
labels stuck up in each field which explain the nature of treatment or improve¬ 
ment, and an illiterate cooly was able to explain to me what was being done 
in that area. It has great educational value amongst the cultivators. 

(b) (ix) An Agricultural-Industrial Co-operative Manure Society was^ 
started with flourish of trumpets, at Shiyali in the Tanjore district, with very 
indefinite ideas and no knowledge of business and ended as a complete failure. 
When there are a number of small Indian-managed bone crushing factories 
which are working profitably for years, for instance the one at Kadambur in 
Tinnevelly district, the only reason that can he assigned for the failure of the 
Shiyali Society is lack of business methods. With a borrowed capital of 
Rs. 30,000 and a share capital of Rs. 19,000 machinery were obtained at enor¬ 
mous cost at the time of the War. The Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
conceived the idea, the Industrial Engineer designed and purchased the 
machinery, and the mirasdars were asked to run the manure works. The 
society has now gone into liquidation after causing complete loss to the share¬ 
holders and considerable loss to the Bank which lent the money. With care¬ 
ful management and a little forethought, this should have turned out a profit¬ 
able concern. The failure of the society has given a set-back to the starting 
of similar undertakings in the district. 

Question 23.— General Education. — (a) The present system of education 
is mostly of a literary character. The brain is more rapidly developed than 
the hands and eyes which have not been trained to the same extent. Educa¬ 
tion, as it is imparted in schools and colleges, is more or less routine, what¬ 
ever may be the theoretical methods advocated in training institutions. The 
object of education is to prepare the pupils and students for examinations, and 
the nature of public examinations is such that a student can afford to waste 
II months in the year and cram in one month and pass equally well with one 
who has been applying himself to his studies throughout the course. There 
is no stimulus for thinking and no incentive for developing powers of observa¬ 
tion. There has been going on a great agitation in recent years amongst 
educational experts against this one-sided education, and one of the methods 
suggested is .to tack on technological studies, including Agriculture, to schools 
and colleges in all stages of education. 

What is wanted is to make educated classes appreciate the dignity of labour 
and get them to realise that the acquirement of a certain amount of literary 
education is not inconsistent with the doing of some manual work. On the 
other hand, an educated man must learn'to do it better. With the diminished 
prospects of employment in the country for these literary—educated classes, 
they will soon have to get accustomed to manual labour, and I consider that 
it will be the first step and a new era for agricultural efficiency. 

The remarks I have made above apply to all stages of education, collegiate, 
secondary and elementary, but more pointedly to the first two. The child, b> 
nature, enjoys doing manual work with its tiny hands and, if only he gets a 
competent teacher, he will continue to relish manual work all his life. Tlui 
Scout movement which is now rapidly spreading in the country is an illus- 
tration to show that young boys are not averse to manual work 

(b) (i) The only possible method whereby rural education may be improved 
on the desired lines is to have more efficient teachers-—teachers who can use 
their hands and eyes and who can show their pupils how to use them effee 
tively. Let me illustrate my remarks by quoting some figures from the last 
Report of the District Educational Council of Coimbatore. During the year 
1925-26 there were 1,617 elementary schools for boys and 2,250 teachers. Of 
these, 39 were secondary trained and 33 secondary untrained teachers; there 
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were 280 higher elementary trained teachers and 158 higher elementary un¬ 
trained teachers; while the lower elementary trained teachers were 755 and 
the lower elementary untrained teachers were 1,002. Put in other words, 1,757 
out of 2,240 teachers had never read beyond the lower elementary stage, and 
R thousand of them were untrained as well. The teachers in these villages 
neither command respect nor are they sufficiently paid for mere subsistence, 
and most of them are married and have families to maintain. Is it possible 
to train the future pioneers in agriculture with teachers of the above type? 

After all what is taught at present in most schools is a little reading, writ¬ 
ing and arithmetic, and there is possibly no scope for regular nature study, 
even though that subject may be included for departmental reasons in the 
time table. 

(b) (it) There is a great demand for education in rural areas as may bo 
judged from the large number of applications sent by these villagers to the 
District Educational Council for the opening of new schools. Compulsory 
elementary education has been introduced into six Muncipalities of the dis¬ 
trict of Coimbatore. 9,645 boys out of a population of school-going age 
amounting to 11,008, have attended schools in 1925-26, working out to a per¬ 
centage of 88, while the corresponding figures for boys in the rural areas of 
the district are 38,044; 1,81,367 and 21 per cent, respectively. 

That more pupils of school-going age will attend schools, if there is ade¬ 
quate provision, is seen from the figures for girls’ schools, although there is 
no compulsion for girls to attend schools. $,525 girls out of 10,109 girls of 
school-going age, i.e., 45 per cent, have attended schools in Municipalities, 
while only 5 per cent, of the girls of school-going age have attended in rural 
areas. 

In my opinion education up to the elementary standard must be made 
compulsory both in towns and villages. It will add to tho efficiency of the 
ryot classes. 

(b) (Hi) The chief reason why there is a small proportion of boys in rural 
' .rimary schools in the higher classes is that they can earn some wages for the 
family or do some work on their fathers’ lands. It may also be duo to in¬ 
ability to pay the school fees for the higher class; and if a boy cannot do much 
manual labour, he can at least attend to tho grazing of cattle and sheep or 
scare crows in a field of ripened cholam. 

Question 24.— Atthacting Capital. —(a) Men of capital are often business 
men who will invest capital in concerns which will bring them largest profits. 
Investment in hanks is the general practice. There are, however, men of 
means who care more for the security of property than for the earning of a 
larger interest, and most people in the country who have earned money in 
different walks of life, wish to, and actually do, invest in landed property. It 
is not so much a matter of enterprise with them, but a question of safe invest¬ 
ment for their children. One may sell his land to meet the cost of education 
of a son, but, as soon as the son begins to earn, the one ambition of the family 
is to invest the savings in landed property. 

(b) The factors which tend to discourage owners of agricultural lands from 
carrying out improvements are : — 

(1) General inertia and a disinclination to take trouble; and agriculture 

is a business which involves trouble and constant attention. 

(2) A general sense of contentment, as long as sufficient income is 

received for the ordinary requirements of the family. 

(3) Several owners of lands are absentee landlords, who have either 

leased out their lands for fixed yearly payments in cash or kind, 
or who have entrusted their lands to ill-paid local agents, who 
often fight shy of, and even resent, any outside interference, like 
the preachings of an Agricultural Demonstrator. 

(41 Want of definite knowledge about the possibilities of help from the 
officers of the Agricultural Department. 
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(5) Want of funds to purchase the improved implements or the manures 

recommended. 

(6) Want of facilities of cattle and labour. 

(7) Lastly a certain amount of want of confidence m the preachings or 

the Agricultural Demonstrator, as there are still people who con¬ 
sider that the departmental officers are more theoretical than 
practical, and who are also sceptical about the results of experi¬ 
ments said to have been achieved in Government Agricultural 
Stations. 
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Oral Evidence. 

10716. The Chairman: Rao Sahib Ramaswami Sivan, you are in the 
Indian Agricultural Service?—Yes. 

10717. You are the Government Lecturing Chemist in the Agricultural 
College at Coimbatore?—Yes. 

10718. You have been good enough to put in a very carefully prepared 
note of what you wish to lay before the Commission, and my colleagues and 
I are greatly obliged to you for that. Do you wish to make any statement 
in amplification of your note at this stage, or shall we proceed at once to 
question and answer?—May I say anything that I have got to say, at the end? 

10719. Most certainly. Would you please let the Commission have a short 
account of your own training and previous posts ?~-I passed out of the Agri¬ 
cultural College, Saidapet, in 1892, taking the Diploma in Agriculture, first 
in my class of 40 students. I passed the B.A.' examination in Chemistry as a 
private candidate, using the knowledge which I had learnt at Saidapet for 
passing my Chemistry B.A, I was employed as Farm Bailiff at the Saidapet 
farm, in the first six years of my service. Later, I was employed as a Lecturer 
at the Agricultural College at Saidapet, and latterly, from 1908 up to date, at 
Coimbatore. During this period, for three years, I was Lecturer in Chemistry 
at the Engineering College, Madras, teaching applied chemistry to the Senior 
Engineer students of the B. E. classes. Starting with my knowledge of 
chemistry acquired from Mr. Keess, who was the Professor of Chemistry at 
Saidapet, I had laboratory training under Dr. Lehmann, who was the Agri¬ 
culturist Chemist to the Government of Mysore, Dr, Van Geyzel, Chemical 
Examiner to the Government of Madras, and, for a little while, under 
Dr. Wilson, who was Professor of Chemistry at the Presidency College, Madras. 
I also had some training at the hands of Dr. Leather, and a little from 
Mr. Collins who was Assistant Agricultural Chemist to the Government of 
India in the old days. I had been lecturing in the earlier days on geology, 
meteorology and physiography. I was teaching agriculture for some time, 
but for over 25 years, I have been practically connected with the teaching of 
chemistry, inorganic, organic and agricultural, both theoretical and practi¬ 
cal. I have been connected with a little journalistic work as Editor, for 
three or four years, of the Journal of the Madras Agricultural Students' 
Union, and I have been in fairly close touch with agricultural movements in 
the country. I have attended several Science Congresses, and am one of the 
Referees for the Agricultural Section thereof. I presided, in the absence of 
Sir Ganga Ilam, who should have presided on that occasion, at one of the 
meetings of the Agricultural Section of the Indian Science Congress, when I 
read a small paper on the scope and limitations of agricultural research. 
My chief work has been teaching, and, whatever time and leisure I could 
devote to research work, I have clone more as a hobby than because I was 
asked to do anything in that line. One of the subjects on which I have done 
a fair amount of research work was on the question of the phosphate problem 
in Southern India about which I have read a number of papers, published a 
number of bulletins and pamphlets, and recently published a memoir on the 
utilisation of mineral phosphate as a manure for the paddy lands of Tanjore. 
I acted, as early as 1912, as Agricultural Chemist; I relieved Dr. Harrison 
in 1917 and had officiated as Agricultural Chemist, Madras, of and on, for two 
and a half years, before I was appointed to the Indian Agricultural Service. 
I may say I am an Agricultural Chemist by profession and a Lecturing 
Chemist by designation. The expression “ Lecturing Chemist ” is rather a 
new thing. It looks as though it were coined particularly to describe some 
of us. In other colleges, we would he colled Professors of Chemistry or some¬ 
thing like that. I am afraid that the designation “ Lecturing Chemist ” looks 
as though I am not a real Agricultural Chemist, but I consider that I am 
really an Agricultural Chemist by profession. When I retire a few months 
hence, I propose to make agricultural chemistry a means of getting on in the 
world, probably putting up a board as “ Consulting Agricultural Chemist,” 
I have moved very intimately amongst the ryot classes. During these years, 
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when I was doing the phosphate work, I came into very intimate contact 
with the ryots, and I know generally, as much as an official can know, tnen 
difficulties and their limitations. 

10720 You have been in touch with those who have been carrying on 
research work, although you have not been, as you say, free to devote yourselt 
to it to the extent that you would have liked ?—Because, all the time 1 was 
put in charge of teaching. They said “ You are very clever at teaching and 
I was put to teaching. 

10721. May I question you for a moment on your note as printed and put 
before the Commission? With regard to question 1 Research , I rather 
gather that you are seized with the importance of organising research on the 
lines of team work?—Yes. 

10722. What do you think of the organisation and work of the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee as a type of team work?—-It is with reference to 
one single crop and the funds are provided by an outside agency to start with, 
by the British Cotton Growers' Association. A cotton cess was levied for the 
purpose, and I have no objection to particular crops, not only of special im¬ 
portance for India, but of international interest as it were, being tackled 
“ crop-war ” in a particular place, I do not know whether it is a branch ot 
the Central Board; apart from the question of administration, it would appear 
that, for the purposes of research in cotton, a good place was wanted. Bombay 
was selected, and in Bombay there is an organisation in which very good 
research work is being carried on ; it is almost similar to the work on sugar¬ 
cane being carried on at Coimbatore. 

10723. I am referring to the Technological Institute and the laboratory ?— 
I have not seen it. 

10724. Do you approve of the general notion of organising research ac¬ 
cording to crops?-—Not always. For instance, take the case of paddy, I 
would like Madras to develop on paddy on its own lines, and if Bengal has 
got to do it, it should do it separately. The problem of nee growing in 
Madras is probably a little different from the problem of rice growing in 
Bengal. 

10725. Professor Gangulee: A little different? — 1 think there is a little 
difference in practice, but there is much more of climatic differences. 

10726. The Chairman: Would it not be true to say that, while a problem of 
that nature may have a great deal in it that is common between this Presi¬ 
dency and, let us say, Bengal, there would he certain elements of the problem 
which would be particular to this or that Province? Would that be a fair 
way of saying it ?—Even if it were so, I think it is desirable to have a separate 
paddy research station for Madras and another separate research station for 
Bengal. There is no harm in duplicating to that extent. 

10727. So that, as far as paddy goes, you would not apply some such 
organisation as the Indian Central Cotton Committee to that crop?—Per¬ 
sonally, I would not. 

10728. Are you yourself engaged in any research work at the moment?— 
I am just now trying to devise manure mixtures oil the present unit values 
of different manunres available in Southern India for the deltaic lands of the 
Presidency. It is a work which I have taken upon myself, not because I was 
asked to do it. My chief object is to arrive at what are called assimilation 
factors, according to Dr, Kellner’s work in Japan. That is to say, if you 
apply a certain quantity of manure, containing so much of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash, you recover in the crop return only a certain quantity, even 
if it is a soluble'manure; that is the assimilation factor in the manure, a 
factor which we have to take into consideration in determining the manurial 
requirements of a crop. 

10729. Would you regard this particular problem, on which you are engaged 
on your own choice, as a fundamental problem, or as a problem of pure 
science? How would you describe it?—It is a fundamental problem. 
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107£l Could you tell me what work has been carried on in the Presidency 
of Bengal on that particular subject?—I do not think the question of assi¬ 
milation factors has been tackled, so far as official records go, in Bengal, 

10731, So far as official records go, are you satisfied that you would know 
if research of that sort had been carried on ?—I think it is desirable that they 
should carry on separately. 

10732. You do not think that any inter-communication would be useful?— 
I think it would be useful; I think I should know what they are doing and 
they should know what I am doing, 

10733. But, like most people who have studied the history of research, you 
are not too frightened by the existence of a certain amount of duplication ?— 
I am not afraid of it. As a matter of fact, there is necessity for it, 

10734. You probably realise that duplication very often leads to valuable 
correction of results which, in many cases, has led to discoveries of the utmost 
importance?—Yes, and there are side lines which will be indicated to us when 
we are duplicating; it is not only a question of personal error; there is the 
•question of different soils, climates and other conditions with which we deal. 

10735. On page 152 of your note you say, 1 ‘ Research workers who specialise 
in particular branches of learning must devote their lives to it. Ifor the 
sake of an allowance of a sum of Rs. 150, scientific experts have had to 
relegate their research work, often times in the past, to their assistants and 
subordinates, although they were drawing their main salaries as experts.” 
Will you describe very shortly the circumstances in which this allowance of 
Rs. 150 has so prevented the careers of experts?—There is an allowance of 
Rs. 150 attached to the post of Principal of this College. In Madras, of all 
the Agricultural colleges in India, the man who is actually teaching is net 
necessarily the Principal. The senior officer on the spot is appointed Prin¬ 
cipal ; he is either an Economic Botanist or an Agricultural Chemist or a 
Mycologist or a Paddy Specialist, or a Cotton Specialist as at the present 
time, people who have their appointments in the regular cadre of the Indian 
Agricultural Service and draw their salaries as such. Now when they take 
■on the duties of Principal, it is my opinion that it is not humanly possible 
that they could devote the same amount of attention to their research work 
when they have multifarious duties to do as Principal. The duties of the 
Principal of this College are not exactly on a lino with the duties of the 
Principal of an Arts College like the Presidency College, because there it is 
•only the administration of the College, while here he has the administration 
of the estate, roads, sanitation, lighting, etc., so that, let alone the correspond¬ 
ence involved, the amount of time that he has got to devote to all these little 
■details is so great, as a matter of fact the annoyance in attending to these 
derails is so much, that I do not think it is possible for any research worker 
to devote his full time to research. 

10736. To pass to another subject in your note, you are very clear as to the 
inadvisability in your view, of any central organisation being set up which 
might have an authority over provincial Departments of Agriculture, or over 
the direction of agricultural research in the Provinces. You say, and if I 
may say so-I agree with you, that any proposal which traverses, either in 
letter or in spirit, the idea lying behind the Reforms of 1919 will not he 
acceptable to the Provinces and would be doomed to failure? Nevertheless, 
may I take it that so far I carry you with me, that is the view expressed in 
your note. If that is accepted, there is still the possibility, is there not, 
of setting up some central advisory body, not administrative in its function, 
not executive in its authority, but able to encourage co-ordination between 
Province and Province and able, we might hope, to support the financial 
resources at the disposal of any particular Province for any particular piece 
of work. Do I make that clear?—Yes. 

10737. How would you envisage the creation of some such central body 
as that which I have outlined? I want to he perfectly plain that there is no 
question of compulsion; there is no question of overriding authority; the 
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initiative might rest with the Province; a particular problem would come up 
tor investigation in a Province; if the authorities in the Province desired the 
advice and perhaps the financial help of the central advisory body they would 
submit their plans and ask for advice and financial assistance as well How 
would you view a suggestion of that sort?—You said that such a body would 
be purely advisory? 

10738. Purely advisory?—And would be an honorary body also? 

10739. I am not prepared to commit myself to that now?—Because my 
answer is going to depend upon that. If it is going to be a. costly Board like 
the Kauway Board, if it is to entail the salaries of five officers at Us. 3,000 
each, I think that, in course of time it will assume mandatory powers. A 
proposal to appoint a particular person or a particular set of research officers 
to be financed from the provincial revenue might be suggested as benefiting 
that particular Province. What I mean is this: if such a proposal is sug¬ 
gested, it is quite possible that the local Legislature may not accept it. The 
Minister is responsible to the local Legislature. If it is not accepted once 
it it is not accepted a second time, and if it is not accepted a third time, it is 
quite possible that a proposal of that kind which involves some kind of financial 
Lability upon the Province might be certified by His Excellency the Governor. 

1 hat is a contingency which might arise and about which I "know the local 
Legislatures are fairly delicate. They rather wish to avoid all chances of 
giving an opportunity to the Governor to certifv. When grants are not 
voted by the Provincial Legislature, it is left to the Governor to certify. 

10740. Yes, I am familiar with the constitution, but T do not quite follow 
the application of your argument to the particular proposal I have in mind • 
probably we have misunderstood each other?—The Central Board mav send 

r P uM ? r0p ° Sa V ** may * 3e advisor y- The proposal may involve some financial 
liability on the Province. In such cases, the Legislature may accept, and 
then it is well and good; but suppose the Legislature does not accept, then 
there is the possibility that it may bo said to the Legislative Council; “ you 
are people who do not know anything; the proposal lias come from an' expert 
body; therefore you should accept it; if you do not accept it, the Governor 
will certify, or rather the people in charge will ask that it be certified ” That 
? s wh y I as ked if it was going to be an honorary body. If it is not going to 
be a paid agency, I think it is worth trying. 

10741. Are you quite sure you are right on a point of fact? Are you suro 
you are right in suggesting that certification by the Governor would be within 
the law on the particular point you have in mind?—I think so. I think when 
the Legislature does not vote, the Governor has the power of certification. I 
am subject to correction; I am not a member of the Legislative Council and 
I do not know much about it, 

10742. Mr. Eamat: Which subjects do you mean?—Transferred subjects. 

10743. The Chairman: But provided there was no question of salaries 
attaching to services on the Advisory Board, you think there would be no 
difficulty?—No. 

10744. Then it is possible?—Provided it consists again of officials and lion- 
officials. I want that the Central Board, if there is one, should be more a 
non-official body than an official body. W'e have suffered in the past by not 
taking non-officials sufficiently into our confidence; if you are going again to- 
create an organisation of officials, I think it is not going to help us very much. 

10745, If the Central Board consisted partly of representatives chosen by 
all the Provinces, partly of representatives of the Central Government and 
partly of gentlemen of distinction who have shown interest in, and knowledge 
of, agricultural matters, if it consisted also of those who in the course of their 
business, buy and sell or manufacture agricultural products, would that be a 
sort of body which you have in mind?—Even then I say it should be confined 
to questions of international concern as far as possible rather than of Pro¬ 
vinces. If the Provinces want advice they will ask for it; I think advice need 
not be thrust upon people who may be unwilling to take it. 
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10746. I agree; if the Provinces want advice, they should ask. But whom 
do you suggest they should go to for advice?—Certainly not the kind of 
•Central Board that you are now suggesting. 

10747. I want a constructive suggestion; you must have something in 
your mind?—It is my opinion that the kind of Central Board you are now 
thinking of, consisting of a number of people, some officials and some non¬ 
officials and so on, is going to be extremely unwieldy. I do not think that, 
even in an advisory character, they could give much help. I mean it is going 
to be so unwieldy and the problems of the different Provinces are going to he 
so great. I do not quite see how this Central Board is going to help the 
Provinces. 

10748, You envisage, you say, the possibility of Provinces desiring advice; 
will you tell me where you suggest the Provinces should go for advice?—I 
have just suggested a scheme for that kind of collaboration of experts; I 
would rather go to them. I mention it on page 162. 

10749. Yes, I recollect it; I have read your note with great care and 
interest. Do you envisage a body of that sort having any funds at its dis¬ 
posal?—Yes. 

10750. Where do you suggest those funds should come from?—Prom the 
different Provinces. 

10751. As a contribution?—Yes; or from the Government of India if the 
Government of India think it is of sufficient interest; I would rather have it 
from the different Provinces. 

10752. Do you think there might be any difficulty in defending in any 
Province a proposal to spend in other Provinces the money subscribed by the 
first Province?—I have not thought about it. 

10753. It is a very definite possibility, is it not, under your scheme?—I 
should say the money should come from the Central Government. 

10754. You are coming hack to my point of view now, are yon not? I 
thought probably you would agree with me sooner or later. You want money 
from the Central Government. You quite agree that the Central Government 
are not to be put in the position of dictating, but do you not think if the 
Central Government funds are to be used, the Central Government should at 
least have an opportunity of advising as to the direction in which the central 
funds should be spent, and of withholding central funds if the object for which 
central support is invited does not comply with the conditions and does not 
satisfy those who represent the Central Government. If my suggestion is 
carried out the Central Government officials would have the assistance of 
provincial representatives and also of persons who have general experience 
in agriculture and in commerce?—Will you allow me to answer this question a 
little later? ’ 

10755. Certainly; I am not pressing you any way; I hope I have made it 
plain?—Yes, I have understood your point. 

I should just like to make it quite clear. In this scheme which I am sug¬ 
gesting I conceive the Province as being at liberty, either to submit its scheme 
and to ask for a blessing and for advice, or not to submit its scheme but to 
carry out its scheme by itself on its own funds; so that, to that extent the 
Province is absolutely protected against any infringement of its political, 
parliamentary, or constitutional position. 

10756. Now on page 152, section 8, routine and research, you are talking 
about the need of separating all those who show aptitude for research from 
those whose capacity is of a more ordinary nature. Do you think that process 
is being carried out sufficiently rigidly at the moment?—In my opinion, no. 

10757. In paragraph 9 on page 153, you are talking about the provision of 
post-graduate training. You say, " All that is required is a Government 
Order, formally sanctioning the admission of advanced students for post¬ 
graduate study." Are you suggesting there the granting of salaries to post¬ 
graduates?—Not necessarily, but in the University they are giving University 
stipends of Bs, 75 per month, tenable usually for two years. Those stipends 
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are given for B.A. Honours men, and recently Bachelors of the Science of 
Agriculture have been considered eligible for that purpose. There has been 
•only one applicant so far. A student may get a University stipend or he may 
not get a stipend, hut there should be provision in the department. Recently, 
when a student of that kind applied for post-graduate study in agricultural 
economics, we turned it down saying, “ We have no facilities for teaching 
agricultural economics here; you had better go to the University of Madras.” 
I think we ought to he able to take students of that kind. Half a dozen 
Honours graduates in chemistry came to me and wanted to have a little post¬ 
graduate study in agricultural chemistry here. There is no provision for it 
"here, those men have to apply to Pusa. They have to be recommended by 
their respective Provinces, and as students from the whole of India have to 
be selected at Pusa, these people have small chance of admission there either. 
All I can say is there is ample provision in Madras, I would not say of the 
highest kind of education, but there are grades in everything, and they can 
certainly have the immediate post-graduate course at Coimbatore. 

10758. On page 153, paragraph (11), you are talking of the increased re¬ 
cruitment of agricultural graduates into the science sections. You point out 
what ,you hold to be the growing tendency in recent years to draft fresh 
science.graduates who are not all of them, honours men, into research sections 
to the exclusion of agricultural graduates?—Yes. 

10759. If you had the appointment in your hands and there were two 
candidates, one a science graduate and another an agricultural graduate, if 
the science man were slightly better than the other, whom would you choose? 
—I would choose the agricultural man. 

10760. In spite of the fact that the science graduate is slightly better in 
general scientific qualifications?—Slightly better in general scientific train¬ 
ing, but the other man is decidedly better because of his all-round knowledge; 
it is the application of science to agriculture that is wanted. 

10761. Then you go on to say it is not pure science that matters. I suggest 
to you the explanation of the fact that so many of those whose ambition is to 
excel in research work fail at a certain point in their career is that that is 
the point where their shortcomings in the fundamental sciences find them out, 
and that your statement that it is not pure science that matters is an unsound 
one?—To*that extent I grant it is; the wording might be slightly changed. 
May I just explain that point in my own way? There have been cases of 
science graduates, University B.A.’s in Science who have also taken the agri¬ 
cultural degree, who have been passed over in favour of an ordinary pass B.A. 
(Both have passed the same examination; one has got an agricultural degree 
in addition and he has been passed over. 

10762. That is an instance, if I may say so, of what in your view is a 
hardship, but it is not an illustration of the general principle which I attempt¬ 
ed to lay down. With reference to question 1 (c) on paj^e 154 do you feel 
that more ought to he done for the farmer of dry cultivation?—Yes. 

10763. You think lie is the man who is in most need of assistance?—He is 
the man who needs considerable assistance. 

10764. You do not think he has had a fair show?—No, 

10765. Are you quite sure?—Quite sure. 

10766. What would you say to the initiation of a degree of rural economics 
in this Presidency?—We have now got a degree; it is not called a degree in 
rural economics; it is a degree in arts and sciences, but in that course rural 
economies is only an optional subject of study. I do not know if it is called 
rural economics but they, in fact, study economics. 

10767. You follow broadly speaking what I mean? When I ask about a 
degree of rural economics 1 ask your opinion : do you think it would be to 
the advantage of this Presidency if such a degree were founded ?—I think so. 

10768. Do you think it would be well if officers in the Public Services, other 
than the Agricultural Service, know a little more about rural economics than 
they do at the moment?—I think so. 
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10769. On page 160, paragraph (6), you are talking about the need of 
advertising the Department of Agriculture. I think you said the Department 
of Agriculture should be advertised. Have you any proposals?—I do not mean 
to say that people do not know of the existence of the department. What I 
mean is that the possibilities of help by the department to the people are not 
very well-known, and that can only be done by officers moving more among 
the people. I daresay the Agricultural Demonstrators, Deputy Directors and 
Assistant Directors are moving much more closely among the people now 
than they did sometime past; hut I want them to enter into the spirit of the 
life of each village; I want them to move much more. As I have explained 
at one place, it is no use their doing what is called their routine work. My 
recent experience has been that these agricultural officers are moving much 
more closely now; that is the first step of advertisement. The second is we 
must have some kind of shows in the towns, however small they may he. If 
shows have not been a great success in the past, that is no reason why they 
should not be a success in the future. More co-operative societies have sprung 
up and they are doing much more work than formerly and I dare say agri¬ 
cultural shows will be a very good method of advertising. I know there are a 
number of difficulties, but difficulties are meant to be overcome and must not 
make us turn back. The work of the Agricultural Department is entirely 
missionary in character; we cannot use any compulsion; and being a mis¬ 
sionary, the man who does the work must be enthusiastic. This is what I 
mean by advertisement; I do not merely mean placarding and so on. 

10770. On page 163 of your note, you deal with the question of Finance and 
you say, “ One of the methods of financing provision for short-term credit 
to cultivators which may be suggested is the one similar to what is adopted by 
some manure firms to help the planter.” In the case you are citing, the firm 
selling the fertiliser allows the planter to have the fertiliser on credit secured 
on his crop, so that it is a definite hypothecation of credit to a particular 
debt. What particular object are you proposing to finance by this method?— 
Agricultural purposes. 

10771. Tn general?—In general, not for marriages; not for the discharge- 
of prior dehts; I would say, for ail agricultural purposes organise this kind 
of State aid, and this can he done by village pancliayats. 

10772. How would you secure the repayment of these loans?—The crop is 
mortgaged to the panchayat. 

10773. Take the ordinary peasant to-day; he lias got his land revenue to 
pay; he has his own personal and household expenses; he has also his existing 
debt to pay, which is probably much more than he can manage. How would 
you propose to recover the capital and interest on the further loan advanced 
by the State?—The crop is harvested and measured in the presence of one 
or more of the members of the panchayat; they just take hold of it, and if the 
man is really in debt they can probably give him a further advance based 
upon his next year’s crop, if they think the man has sufficient security. I am 
suggesting it should be only to the extent of one year’s crop. If it is a crop 
of paddy in good land which will fetch Rs. 100, I say there is nothing wrong 
in giving an advance of Rs. 50 to that particular cultivator, and the crop as 
it is harvested may he taken over bv these men. Now what happens is, the 
ryot gives his paddy to the moneylender. I am not suggesting a millennium; 
what I am suggesting is a palliative, something which will free him from the 
hands of tile more usurious moneylender. He will in any event he obliged to 
sell his crop to somebody. 

10774. And you think by that method you can provide funds for the ryot’s 
agricultural operations, and at the same time finance his existing debt and his 
household expenses?—Yes, up to the extent of the value of his crop, 

I am quite certain you have a distinguished career behind you as a Re¬ 
search Chemist, but if you will not think me rude in saying so, I do not believe- 
you will ever be a Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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10775. Dealing with. Soils on page 163: Is it not the case that there is a 
shortage of phosphates in the soils of the Presidency ?—Yes, there is a short¬ 
age of phosphates generally. 

10776. You say, “ The most urgent line for the improvement of soils in 
the Madras Presidency is the incorporation of organic matter or humus to 
ibuild up gradually the productive power of the exhausted soils.” Is that even 
more urgent than the supply of phosphates which you have described as the 
existing limiting factor?—I consider the incorporation of organic matter is 
the first thing because our experiments have shown that, without organic 
matter or nitrogen in the soil, the phosphates do not respond. 

10777. Now I come to Co-operation on page 164 of your note. You are 
describing a co-operative society formed in the Triehinopoly district at 
Lalgudi; is that right?—Yes, 

10778. You say, “The society leased out, oil usual terms.” Do you 
mean by that that they obtained the usual terms on lease?—Yes. 

10779. You say, “ The society leased out, on usual terms, 10 acres of paddy 
land in a block.” That is from the ordinary proprietors?—Yes. 

10780. Who is managing the society, do you know?—The Secretary is the 
manager, he has got the help of the local Agricultural Demonstrator; the 
^Secretary keeps the funds and the servants are under his charge. 

10781. It is really a demonstration farm?—-Yes; a small one. 

10782. Mr. Calvert: Who is the Secretary?—One of the cultivators; as a 
matter of fact, he was one of those from whom a portion of the land was 
leased. 

10783. The Chairman: On page 166, you are dealing with General Educa¬ 
tion and you suggest that the girls respond to any increased opportunities of 
•education. Do you suggest that this tendency would he as noticeable in rural 
areas as in urban areas?—T think so. I am speaking from a little expe¬ 
rience, hecau.se I know that even the servant girls here come and join special 
classes when they are held for them. 

10784. Lower down you point out that a hoy can at least attend to grazing 
of cattle and sheep, or scare crows in a field of ripened cholam. Do you 
•think the boy’s parents are entitled to that service from their own child or 
not?—It depends upon the father’s position; if he is fairly well-to-do, I do 
not see any reason why he should not send his child to the school; when he 
is poverty-stricken, I believe he has no other choice than to get the maximum 
■out of his children. 

10785. But if you insisted upon compulsory education in towns and villages, 
then of course, and I do not say it Is not right to do so, you will deprive the 
poorer man as well of the services of his boy?—But in course of time, the 
hoy who has higher education will be of greater efficiency. 

10786. But still you are definitely in favour of compulsory education?— 1 
Yes. 

10787. You know that at the moment, unless I am wrongly informed, it is 
open to any community in this Presidency, through its elected representa¬ 
tives, to accept the principle of compulsory education; is not that right?— 
You mean there may be anybody who may want to be exempted ? 

10788. The District Boards in this Presidency have a right to apply com- 
•pulsory education?—1 do not know about the District Boards, but the Muni¬ 
cipalities have gone in for it, and several of the Taluk Boards have voted in 
favour of compulsory education. 

10789. I am asking you a perfectly clear question: Is it not within the 
competence of any District Board to pass a rule which will have the effect of 
making elementary education compulsory and administering it?—I do not 
know whether they have got the powers. 

10790. Sir Ganga Bam: Have you specialised in chemistry?—Yes. 

10791. Organic or inorganic?—I know a bit of organic and a bit of in¬ 
organic chemistry. 
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10792. Applied chemistry F—Chemistry as applied to agriculture^-1 know,, 
but not chemistry as applied to other industries. 

10793. It is the first time that vve have heard that the Legislative Council 
has been very fair in providing funds in the budget for agriculture. Will 
you explain that P Do you mean that generally there is no lack of inclination 
on the part of the Council to provide funds?—No. The Council is liberal in 
providing funds. 

10794. Well, about Research, if you were drawing up a programme for 
three years on the understanding that there is any amount of funds available, 
what researches would you first spend money on?—I would say, the first limit¬ 
ing factor for crop production is water; you get the maximum out of the land 
by the help of water. 

10795. Do you mean quantity of water?—I say the first limiting factor for 
crop production is water. 

10790. You mean the quantity of water that is required by each crop?— 
For mere growth the first limiting factor is water; and the utilisation of all 
our researches is limited by the water factor. For instance, the question of 
dry farming is one which concerns the conservation of soil moisture; irrigation 
and the conservation of soil moisture, I should say, should receive first atten¬ 
tion. 

10797. On page 164 you have used the words “good cultivation ” and you 
have distinguished that from manuring. What do you mean by good cultiva¬ 
tion P —Ploughing with suitable ploughs instead of small wooden ploughs. 

10798. How many times?—Wet land-is ploughed eight times. 

10799. That is paddy land?—Yes, paddy land. 

10800. In dry land?—As many times as you can. 

10801. Can you tell me whether in good years the ryot can grow cotton and' 
save something after meeting all liis requirements for food and other things?- — 
There were one or two years when, owing to the fabulous prices obtained for 
cotton, they were able to make money; but I do not believe that they put it 
by as a saving, 

10802. Can they not thereby make up for the deficiency of food in famine- 
years ?—No, because these people, when they got money from cotton, spent 
freely and did not save it. I would rather that they went in more for food 
crops. 

10803. If they grow cotton, they will have some reserve to draw upon in 
famine years?—I would rather coax the land to yield more food produce than 
it is giving now. 

10804. Sir Thomas Middleton,: On page 153 of your memorandum you note* 
that there has been a tendency to draft science graduates into the research 
sections to the exclusion of agricultural graduates, and you quite rightly, in 
my opinion, deplore that tendency; you would like to see agricultural 
graduates qualify for the research posts. Now I want to get from you, if I 
can, the reason for that tendency?—The tendency is chiefly due to this; the- 
science men are trained by men from outside; the agricultural men are trained 
by us; we use the men we have trained for agricultural work as Demonstra¬ 
tors, and we get people from outside for research work. I do not think that 
the recruitment of people trained outside should be completely stopped; what 
I say is that the agricultural men should have an opportunity whenever there 
is a chance. At present it is chiefly owing to paucity of workers for the 
agricultural section that outside men are taken into the scientific sections. 
Now, the science men can be made to learn agriculture in course of time. My 
contention is that there are good B.Sc. Ag. men who have a very good know¬ 
ledge of science. As Chairman of the Board of Examiners, my instruction to 
the examiners is this : the papers set should ha ve a standard higher than the 
pass standard, though not so high as the honours standard; that is, so far as 
chemistry and botany are concerned. So that, to say that people passing 
that examination have not got as good a knowledge as the ordinary B.A., is. 
wrong. I speak from experience, both of B.A.’s and B.Sc. Ag.’s. 
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10805. That does not answer my question. The point is this: the fact 
exists that these men are being preferred. Why are they being preferred ?—I 
believe the Head of the department chooses them. As a matter of fact, there 
are agricultural graduates, who have learnt these sciences. I only want that 
the particular tendency should be removed. I do not say that posts should 
be earmarked only for these and never for the others. 

10806. I quite follow that, but why does that tendency exist?—I do not 
know. 

10807. What is the difference in the course of training for these two groups 
of men, the B.A.’s and the B.Sc. Ag.’s Both enter the course at the Inter¬ 
mediate stage, I understand?—Yes. 

10808. What amount of chemistry, which is your subject, do the agricul¬ 
tural men get in the final course?—They have the whole of organic chemistry 
which is done by the other class, the pure science men ; they have agricultural 
chemistry in addition; the people from the Presidency College, for instance, 
do not do as much simple quantitative analysis, and much less of anything of 
agricultural chemistry. We have got to teach them, for one or two years,, 
the elements of agricultural chemistry. 

10809. Your answer shows that so far as chemistry is concerned, they are 
better qualified?—Yes, at any rate, not less qualified; probably the same re¬ 
mark applies to botany. 

10810. Dr. Hyder: Are you referring to the graduates of the MadraB Uni¬ 
versity?—Yes, graduates of the Madras University. 

10811. ‘Pass’ men or 1 Honours’-men ?—I am not talking of ‘Honours’ 
men. 

10812. You are simply talking of ‘ pass ’ men P—Yes. 

10813. .S’ir Thomas Middleton: Your statement was that these 1 pass ’ mett 
of the Madras University were occasionally preferred to agricultural gradu¬ 
ates?—Mostly ‘ pass ’ men; there are very few ‘ Honours ’ men. 

10814. We have reached no explanation yet; I can only assume that there- 
must he something in the personal qualifications of the men?-—That may be so. 

10815, You explained to us that both the men who take the B.A. in Honours 
and, I understand, the B.Sc. Ag.’s are eligible for stipends for post-graduate 
work. Is that so?—Yes. 

10816. Ho.w many stipends are offered by the University?—About ten, for 
all subjects. 

10817. I think your point was that the stiponds are confined to the Madras 
University ?—Yes. 

10818. And they cannot be used outside?—No. 

10819. Wliat you desire is that there should be a greater number of open 
stipends?—I am not very particular about the stipends. My concern is only 
about the training given. Whether they are to have stipends, or whether they 
are not to have stipends, and where the stipends are to come from, is not my 
concern. 

10820. The stipend is merely a means to training and you want to get them 
trained at the institution most suitable?—Yes. 

10821. Dr. Hyder: How many periods do you have to teach?—Six hours’" 
lectures and 14 hours’ practical in a week. 

10822. By hours, do you mean the ordinary school period or the full hour? 
—I mean a full hour of 60 minutes. 

10823. Is there complete separation of research and teaching at this insti- 
tution of yours?—It is now complete. 

10824. Do ycu think that is desirable?—Certainly, that is my opinion. 

10825. This complete separation is desirable?—Yes, provided that facili¬ 
ties for the research workers doming in occasional contact wifh teaching are 
provided 

10826, You have been, so to speak, a teacher?—Yes. 
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10827. Would it be better for you to carry on research and would it be 
better for the research man to deliver lectures to your students, or to have an 
interchange between teaching and research in the case of the same man? 
You would, in that case, be lecturing for a certain number of periods, and you 
would also be engaged in research work, but I understand from you that there 
prevails at this college, a complete divorce between teaching and research, and 
.that your research men do no teaching whatever. Is that so?—Yes, unless 
we call upon them to give some special lectures. 

10828. Is that done?—Occasionally; when we ask them, as a matter of 
•courtesy they oblige us. 

10829. Would it be good for the training of the students in your college, 
if those students were taught regularly by people who were carrying on re* 
search?—Certainly, that is what I have mentioned. May I draw your atten¬ 
tion to my note on page 157? 

10830, You deplore the tendency which prevails here of the preference 
given to graduates in pure science; they are drafted into the research sections, 
and your agricultural students pure and simple are not taken in such large 
numbers?—There are some, and they have done very well indeed. 

10831. You have got a very old and long-standing connection with this 
institution, extending over, I suppose, two decades?—Practically all my life. 

10832. Here are the qualifications for admission: “ Candidates shall have 
passed completely the Intermediate examination in Arts and Science of the 
University of Madras, and shall have qualified in group 1 or 2 thereof, or an 
examination of some other University recognised as equivalent thereto.” 
These are the qualifications for admission. If a graduate of the Madras Uni¬ 
versity in pure science is appointed here, he gets agricultural training, surely ? 
—He does not get agricultural training; the man comes and straightaway 
gets appointed as an officer; he does not get any agricultural training; a pure 
science man comes here and becomes probably a teacher to the Agricultural 
College students; that is my point; ho does not get any agricultural training. 

10833. Surely, the University standards in science, chemistry or physics, or 
biology or botany would be higher?—The University B.A, standard is good, the 
B.Sc. Ag. is not inferior. I say I am teaching both ; I know the kind of instruc¬ 
tion which is given in Arts colleges, and I know the kind of staff whom I 
am getting, and I know the people whom 1 am training. 

10834. I am not talking of your regular teachers; I am talking of the 
research that is carried on here under these teachers, attached to this 
college. I understand that these teachers prefer a pure science man to a 
graduate of your college. I submit to you, do you not think that so far as 
that pure science man is concerned, his training is better than the training 
which is specialised in the case of agricultural graduates?—It is a matter 
of opinion. I consider that if the knowledge of science possessed by the 
B.A. is greater, then what you say may be correct; but I do not accept 
that; I say, as a teacher of 25 years’ experience, that the knowledge of 
-xiience possessed by a B.Sc.Ag. student is not inferior to that of a B.A. 

‘ pass ’ man in chemistry or botany, and if he has got to learn an additional 
amount of science, he can learn it much more quickly than the B.A. 1 pass’ 
man can learn agriculture, because agriculture is a practical subject. 

10835. For carrying on research in entomology or an allied subject, 
knowledge of agriculture would not matter. If the research is confined to 
the principles of pure science, a knowledge of agriculture does not matter; 
it does not matter to the man whether he has received any training in farm 
management; an entomologist has to find out remedies for insect pests and 
do plant breeding work?—He could not know anything about it; it would 
take him much longer to learn the habits of growth of a plant. 

10836. He would know that if he had taken botany?—You do not expect 
a man to learn three or four sciences. 
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10837. Can you tell me whether the teachers and those who are engaged 
in research get enough opportunities of meeting other men working in other 
Provinces, apart from these annual gatherings at the Science Congress?— 
None at all. 

10838. You think it would be desirable that you should have Associations 
on different subjects, for instance, the chemists of this Presidency coming 
into contact with the chemists from other Provinces, so that you may discuss 
the subject?—I have made a proposal to that effect on page 161. 

10839. Dewan Bahadur Ragbavayya: Please see paragraph (4) on page 165 
of your replies. There you propose periodical transfers of the staff from 
Teaching to Research section and vice versa . Is that reconcilable with 
your statement that the teaching section and the research section, which are 
quite separate ill the college, should continue to be so? Do you not think 
that the periodical mutual transfers of these officers would prejudice the- 
continuity and success of research work?—I do not want all the staff to be 
transferred. Probably the Head of the section would not be transferred. 
What I want is that the subordinate staff and the Assistant Professors and 
the Professors must have a transfer from time to time, so that there will 
be new blood coming in; otherwise, there is a tendency for the teaching to- 
become stereotyped, and even in the case of the Head of the section, I should 
not mind if there was an occasional transfer. For instance, a Deputy 
Director may go out as a Professor of Agriculture, and the Professor of Agri¬ 
culture may work for a time as a Deputy Director; they may change. Such 
an arrangement has been found to be very useful in other professional col¬ 
leges, for instance, in our neighbouring Forest College. I do not say you 
should necessarily change, but the change of a few men occasionally seems 
to he of some use. If a teacher is getting into a stereotyped vein, it is 
better to have a man who has been dabbling in research for some time as 
teacher. 

10840. Is not •continuity an essential of successful research?—There is 
the Head to see that the continuity is kept up. 

10841. You say that this proposal should relate to the subordinates?— 
Mostly, but occasionally also to the Chief. If such a thing does not take 
place, if there is a contingency on account of the illness of anybody or some 
other cause, there is nobody to take his place. I do not want such a con¬ 
tingency to take place in such a big department as the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment. 

10842. In the research department itself, are there not men who can readily 
take the place of the man who is temporarily absent?—They can, but they 
will not; they refuse to come. My experience is that the men working in 
the research section refuse to go to the teaching section; they say “ We do- 
not want to go to the teaching section.” I am referring to the research 
section men. 

10843. But you do not want them?—I want them occasionally, a certain 
leavening. There will be an improvement in the kind of teaching by having 
an occasional transfer. That is my opinion. 

10844. Please refer to page 158, sub-paragraph 4, of your replies. You 
suggest that land should be assigned preferentially to agricultural students 
who should be helped with money for initial outlay. Are you aware of any cul- 
turable waste lands or disforested lands which are good enough to be brought 
under that scheme?—From reference in the Questionnaire I believe there 
are waste lands available in the country. 

10845. Twelve and a half millions of acres?—Probably, yes. 

10846. But are there good culturable waste lands with soil suitable for 
this experiment?—I wish that the Revenue Board or the Agricultural De¬ 
partment should depute an officer to make out a statement of culturable lands 
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available in the different parts of the country, or at least let the College 
students know whether there are oulturable lands, I believe that information 
is not available easily here, unless one gets it from the Collectors’ offices, 

10847. So you desire that the matter should be investigated?—I think so. 

10848. Would you extend that experiment to educated youths who are 
willing fo take up such a career?—Those who have not had any agricultural 
training ? 

10849, No?—I have no objection to Government giving lands on request to 
anybody, 

10850. Subject to proper precautions?—I am only asking that you should 
also consider agricultural students along with other people in the matter of 
giving out lands. 

10851. Is it in your opinion desirable that it should be done? Do you 
think that the educated man who does not seek service but who wants to 
enter upon land and cultivate it will be in a position to do agriculture better 
than the man without education and that he should he helped to get land ?—I 
think so; but not to the exclusion of agricultural students, I hope. 

10852. No, I do not mean that?—I understand that such a system has 
been followed elsewhere. Sir Ganga Ram told me yesterday that it was 
followed, and was a great success, in the Punjab. 

10853. You refer to Adult Education and the work that is being done un¬ 
der that head. Are you of opinion that adult education is becoming popular? 
—I cannot say it is becoming popular; we cannot wait until people demand 
it; fhere are so many cases in this world where you have got to put things 
before the people before they ask for them. If you are going to wait for the 
popular demand, I am afraid that no advance at all will he made in very 
many things. If you put a library in a village, it will be used, and, from 
what I know of the work of the District Educational Council of Coimbatore, 
I see that there is a demand whenever a few library books are placed in an 
almirah in a village. 

10854. Have you visited any centre of adult education?—Yes. 

10855. Do you find tbe work done there encouraging?—Not quite; the 
schools are attended by a number of small boys of 12 or 13 much oftener than 
by the older men. The older men are so tired after their day’s work that 
they prefer to go to the tavern rather than to the evening class. 

10856, Mr. Calvert: What about the months when they have no work to 
do?—Even then I believe they are not likely to go to a regularly conducted 
class. I do not see there is such a demand for it. But if you have some kind 
of provision, I daresay they will utilise it. 

10857. Dewon. Bahadur Jtaghavayya: I see from the Report of the Direc¬ 
tor of Public Instruction that last year, that in one single year, over 700 
adult schools have been started in this Province?—Yes. 


10858, Do you think that those 700 schools would have been started had 
there been no real demand for them?—I daresay there is a demand; there 
were in Coimbatore district itself 137 adult night schools, 100 private schools 
and 37 under local bodies; but the arrangements for lighting were inade¬ 
quate in some cases and, in the majority of cases, the classes themselves were 
unsuitable. The hard worked labourers used in the beginning to swell the 
ranks of the night schools, but you really have to maintain their enthusiasm 
for a sufficiently long time for them to learn anything useful. All I can 
say is there is a demand, hut not to such an extent as one would wish; if you 
have a number ei ine.se schools, certainly more and more demand will come. 
Simply because they are not as much of a success as one v/ould wish, I do not 
want that adult schools should be stopped. 
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10859, So you have hopes for them?—Certainly. I have hopes. I only 
•say they are not working at their , best. Boys of 11 and 12 are mostly attend¬ 
ing the night schools rather than adults, although they are meant for adults. 

10860. Please refer to the last paragraph of your answer on page 159 of 
your note. You suggest: “One of the inost effective methods for popu¬ 
larising agricultural improved methods, is, in my opinion, the constitution 
of Advisory Boards in typical localities.” You are of course aware that there 
were Agricultural Associations in this Province in almost every district. How 
do you account for their failure in the past?—To he very plain, it was an 
official organisation. 

10861. Official ridden?—Official ridden. The Commissioner for Agricul¬ 
ture said one day ‘ let there be an Agricultural Association He said to a 
retired secretary, ‘Will you please he my Secretary for this Association?’ 
In the same way he sent letters to the different Collectors saying: “ Will 

you please organise Agricultural Associations? ” They were organised; then 
a particular gentleman retired, or a particular secretary died, and the whole 
thing collapsed. You should begin from- the bottom. You should begin 
from the village instead of starting agricultural societies from the Presidency. 
What has the Madras City to do with it? You must start Agricultural Asso¬ 
ciations from the village, and I want that the village panchayat should be 
the unit and not an Agricultural Association engineered by a Commissioner 
-of Agriculture. - 

10862. I understand you to say that you want the village panchayat, or 
the co-operative society as the case may he, to constitute itself the advisory 
board for that particular village?—I did not say m that particular manner 
so far as the advisory body is concerned. What I say is this: suppose I 
have to carry on a certain amount of propaganda hi a particular group of 
villages, I would like the Agricultural Demonstrator or the Assistant Direc¬ 
tor of Agriculture to form a kind of organisation within those few village}; I 
would entrust the secretaryship to one of themselves, though the Agricultural 
Demonstrator would still do the bulk of the work; you would thus make the 
people interested in the kind of demonstration you are doing. Now in some 
cases what happened was this: I go to a place and say “ Look here, I am 
bringing some manure; I am going to put it on your land to see the relative 
effects of the manurial treatment and the non-manurial treatment. 1 shall 
bring the manure and put it on without any extra labour or cost to you”. 
Now, if it were done like that, people would help very readily. They would 
think it an honour and not merely an obligation to allow their lands to be 
used. If you have a local organisation consisting of a few agriculturists and 
a few officers and take the people into your confidence and tell them' exactly 
what kind of experiment you are doing instead of merely going about from 
one place to another, I daresay people will take more interest. I want an 
organisation like that. Now on a larger scale such an advisory body was 
thought of as early as 1883, I believe, by Sir Federick Price in Madras; it is 
nothing new; it is working exceedingly well in Mysore. 

10863. Are you not going back to the old state of affairs? You are sug¬ 
gesting an Agricultural Demonstrator to constitute the advisory board?— 
But it is not the Commissioner of Agriculture and his Secretary. It is not 
the Collectors that are doing It; it is not the Tahsiklars that are organising 
these Associations. It is the agricultural departmental officers that do it. 

10864. That is only a difference in Degree. You still want the official 
patronage and the official initiative?—Official patronage I want but not 
official control. When so many nou-official organisations can exist in this 
way, the District Educational Council and others, I do not see why this one 
should not work. Formerly we hadvSo many official associations. Now that 
Taluk Boards, District Boards, Municipalities and District Educational 
Councils are working as non-official agencies, I think agricultural work must 
also he more largely worked by non-official agency. The greater the nmount 
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of co-operation we get from the non-official agency, the better, and the greater 
is our salvation. 

10865. I do not think there is a difference of opinion between you and mo 
in regard to that. The only question is who is to organise these associations? 
—The Agricultural Demonstrator may start it, but he must be helped to keep 
it going; it is the people who must run it; it should not depend on enthusiasm 
of one or two men. As T say, as our Director said just now, such organisa¬ 
tions depend on the energy and enthusiasm of a few people; when these 
people are transferred, the organisation is liable to break down, and on that 
basis all kinds of non-official administration in the country will be a failure. 
In the whole country only a vorv few people take an actual interest and you 
must utilise them in the best manner possible. Now the co-operative socie¬ 
ties have come to stay, and with village panchayats, in the whole Presidency 
organised for all purposes by an officer of the grade of a Collector as the In¬ 
spector-General of Panchayats, we aro certainly going to have the village as 
the unit. There is progress everywhere. I am very optimistic in that matter. 

10866. One last question about Finance. Do you not think there are al¬ 
ready methods by which the ryot could be financed with a view to his getting 
manures and implements and meeting other expenses of cultivation? You 
/ave the co-operative agency which has plenty of money; it has so much 
money that it cannot spend it within the Province itself and lends it to the 
other Provinoes; there is tho Agriculturist Loans Act under which advances 
are made to the ryots for the purchase of manure, for the purchase of im¬ 
plements, for the purchase of seed grain and so on. What further organisa¬ 
tions do you want?—The following remarks made by Sir Frederick Nichol¬ 
son 35 years ago hold good to-day. The reasons are the same. The reasons 
given by Sir Frederick Nicholson are “ ignoranco of Government’s willing¬ 
ness to lend, suspicion of its intentions, worry and delay in enquiries, fre¬ 
quent refusals, large demands for bribes or perquisites by taluk and village 
officials, opposition of taluk officers on account of the trouble of enquiries and 
of their knowledge that often money is not used as it should be, opposition 
of village officers who are nften the village moneylenders, strictness of re¬ 
covery of instalments and so forth.” Although there are 2 or 3 lakhs of 
rupees available for these loans, people do not take one-tonth of the amount 
available. 

10867. The Chairman: Before you answer any other question, would you 
like to read the passage marked in the book I am passing up to you and say 
if you wish to correct the remarks you have made earlier? You seo the pro¬ 
visions under which the Governor may certify. This is in reference to your 
contention that one of the possible dangers of the central body would be 
that it might lead to the Governor of a Province certifying legislation not 
otherwise certifiable. I have handed to you a copy of the Government of 
India Act which T think says that, agriculture being a Transferred subject, 
no certification of any measure relating to agriculture is constitutional?— 

I accept that. 

10868. The Ttaja of Parlakimedi: You say that farms had to be given up 
as they did not serve the purpose for which they were intended, in Bellary, 
etc. ?—Yes. 

10869. Have they come into existence in other places?—Farms have been 
opened. Is that what you mean? 

10870. Yes; have they been opened out of savings from other farms that 
have been closed ?—It is not a question of substitution of new farms for farms 
that have been closed. The question is, why should farms be opened at all 
if there is no policy? 1 daresay more farms have been closed than opened 
afterwards. 

10871. In different parts, farms are necessary to experiment upon the 
different valuable crops. The department have been saved the expenditure 
in those places where the farms have been closed. T wish to know whether 
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these savings have been made use of?—I suppose so. But what I want to 
say is this. A number of farms were opened and closed again without suffi¬ 
cient results having been achieved therefrom. Now new farms have been 
opened, it may be with the money saved by the closing of the other farms. 

10872. What are your objections to research work being carried on by 
a central body on a common crop, for instance, paddy?—We want duplica¬ 
tion in cropslike paddy which is so very important. It is something like 
this; India is not a small place; it is almost a continent. Being a continent, 
it is something like saying “ They are doing certain research work in France; 
why should they do it in Germany, Belgium and other places.” This is a 
vast country and I do not see why you should restrict research to a parti¬ 
cular Province. Certain States in the United States of America carry on 
research work, and in some cases there is duplication. 

10873. For instance, the conditions and manures necessary to stimulate 
the growth of paddy on all sides are practically the same?—Not necessarily. 
I may tell you that, in the course of the experimental work that I carried on 
in respect to paddy, the results that I obtained at Tanjore were different 
from those which I got at Coimbatore, which were again different from the 
results obtained in the Periyar tract. After all, these are within a distance 
of 200 miles of each other. 

10874. You say that the conditions in the Northern Circars must be differ¬ 
ent from the south?—Yes, the conditions will be much more different be¬ 
tween Madras and Bengal. Therefore, there is no harm if such fundamental 
problems are being attacked in two places and, in order that it may be done 
with proper care, I suggest that it should be done as a kind of team work, 
some problems being attacked in two or three places and all the several in¬ 
vestigators making a report on a later date. Then the results could he com¬ 
pared and the generalisations made. 

10875. Then with regard to your remarks at page 164, paragraph (c) in 
question 9, referring to soils, you suggest that the improved lands may bo 
auctioned to the public?—I do not say, improved lands. I am talking about 
areas which have gone out of cultivation. Supposing there are areas of 
culturable waste lands which are now out of cultivation, these should be 
thrown open, that is the point. 

10876. On page 164, you say that the best that can be done is to sell 
such lands as far as possible to the residents of the village in open auction. 
If the areas are fairly largo and exist in blocks, the sale may be advertised 
widely, so that people outside the village who wish to invest in lands may 
take them up. At the same time, it is worthy of consideration whether 
these blocks of lands may not he assigned to agricultural students on low rental 
or on long lease. I do not think there is much advantage to be gained if the 
land is only capable of producing bad crops?—In my opinion agriculture is 
a very difficult business and a man must take trouble, A man who takes 
trouble must get something out of these lands. It may be that these lands 
may be out of cultivation, probably because of want of attention. It often 
happens that, if one has some very good land, he cultivates only a part of it 
and pays less attention to the rest. The other lands may be comparatively 
good but they are not cultivated. A careful cultivator, by means of inten¬ 
sive cultivation, may be able to produce crops thereon. In some of the 
Periyar tracts, they have done this. Lands which were practically considered 
useless in the year 1911 by Dr. Harrison when he examined the soils, are 
not recognisable now. The ryots have actually filled the soil with six inches 
of new soil or of municipal refuse from the Municipality of Madura, and as a 
result they have changed it altogether. Agriculture is a business which re¬ 
quires serious attention. 

10887. Professor Gangulee: With reference to the answer you gave to the 
Dewan Bahadur, you waxed eloquent about non-official agency. Can you 
explain why no such organisations have yet sprung up? You want things 
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to come from the bottom. Can you explain why there is no sign of non- 
official organisations springing from the people ?—-Should I answer that 
question; it is almost a political question. 

10878. You must explain it because it is important?—Somehow or other, 
I should consider that the administration of the village as a unit has prac¬ 
tically gone out in the present time; T will not say why; it has gone out. 
The villager is not sufficiently educated; the rich man who made his solemn 
promises before the Chancellor of the University that he would do this and 
that, was so selfish that he did not attend to the less educated people, with 
the result that there was a set of people who became rich, well-to-do higher 
classes, and another set of peoplfe who were left in need and poverty. It 
was a kind of social suppression as it were. The man with his coat on and 
with a little smattering of education thinks himself superior. The result of 
this has been that there is a serious cleavage between the educated higher 
classes and the uneducated classes. The highly educated man has not im¬ 
parted the benefits of his education to the village people as he promised to 
do. The result is that, in the villages, you have got no organisation of any 
kind; there is only one thing, and that is that everybody is going to the 
court and spending money in litigation; except that one habit, nothing else 
has been learnt by the villagers, and I do not know whether you can call that 
good. 

10879. You are about to retire from the Indian Agricultural Service?— 
Yes. 

10880. How many years’ service have you put in?—A total service of 38 
years and a pensionable service of 30 years. 

10881. Most of the time you have spent in educational work?—Yes, most 
of the time. 

10882. Have you done any research?—Yes. 

10883. In agricultural chemistry?—Yes. 

10884. Will you tell us of any research in agricultural chemistry that you 
have done, that has been of considerable value to agriculture in Madras. 
Of course you must have done research in many subjects, but I want you to- 
mention one single agricultural chemical problem you have undertaken which 
may be of considerable benefit to Madras agriculture?—There is a deposit of 
80 million tons of mineral phosphates within 30 miles of the Cauvery delta 
practically untouched, impure stuff, containing a large amount of iron, 
aluminium, and calcium carbonate. 

10883. You are referring to the nodules?—Yes; these nodules can be con¬ 
verted into flour phosphates and can Be used along with green manures, 
also in suitable mixtures with sulphate of ammonia. So far as paddy is con¬ 
cerned, I have just shown that an increased crop can be obtained as a result 
of using the mixture I have devised. I have studied the comparative merits 
of bonemeal and flour phosphates as suppliers of phosphoric acid. I have 
studied different organic manures as suppliers of nitrogen, and I have de¬ 
vised a mixture which has given good results for the last two years, and 
which I hope to complete before I retire. 

10886. Did you make any soil survey?—As a matter of fact, I was com¬ 
pletely responsible for one, and I took a certain amount of responsibility 
for two others. 

10887. And in the surveys, one of the conclusions you arrived at was that 
there was phosphatic depletion in Madras soils? There is considerable de¬ 
pletion ?—There is considerable depletion of phosphates. 

10888. In answer to the Chairman, you said that you attached greater 
importance to the incorporation of organic matter or humus than to the 
supply of phosphates. Where there is a supply of phosphates in the soil, 
l agree, the supply of organic matter will stimulate the soil; but when there 
nin no phosphates in the soil, what will the supply of organic matter or 
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phates. 

10889. Before you supply organic matter to the soil you should also in¬ 
crease the phosphates?—I will show you some charts from which you will 
see that the supply of phosphates alone to paddy soils has not given any 
result ; whether it is super-phosphate, bonemeal or flour phosphate, you will 
not get any result unless you put in organic matter, or nitrogen in some 
form. 

10890. In the type of soil which shows phosphatic deficiency, before you 
add any organic matter or humus to the soil, you must be quite sure that 
phosphate also is added?—I never said that phosphate should not be added. 
As a matter of fact I want the phosphate to be added. 

10891. I wanted to make that quite clear. Is it a fact that there are 
certain parts in the Presidency where the law of diminishing returns is in 
operation?—I think there is a tendency recently towards a general improve¬ 
ment ; it is not so bad as it was. 

10892, I wish to have information on the method of teaching. "You say 
you teach six hours in the week; you teach agricultural chemistry, I sup¬ 
pose?—Organic chemistry and agricultural chemistry. 

10893. Supposing you want to teach the mechanism of nitrogen fixation, 
you would explain the matter technically; would you not?—Yes, 

10894. And then would you go to the laboratory and show some experi¬ 
ments there or would you go, to the fields and show the points relevant to 
the subject?—As a matter of fact that particular subject is not fully taught; 
nitrogen fixation is a specialised branch of bacteriology, and the students 
have not the time, consistent with their other requirements, for a practical 
study of that subject. 

10895. Do I understand that, for an Agricultural degree like the B.Sc. 
Ag., you do not teach the mechanism of nitrogen fixation?—They are taught, 
but they have no time to do it practically themselves. 

10896. You only teach?—I think we may teach and leave the technical 
•details alone. 

10897. Do you carry on any laboratory experiment, or teach them only 
through the text books? Do you conduct actual experiments either in 
laboratories or in fields?—Do you want to find out what I know of agricul¬ 
tural bacteriology? 

10898. I want to know how these important subjects are taught?—If you 
are asking me a question a"bout agricultural bacteriology, I may say I have 
not specialised in it. 

10899. On the subject of the mechanism of nitrogen fixation, I want to 
know what methods you follow in this College for teaching?—I do not think 
that subject is being taught completely; only lectures have been given. This 
is one of the subjects in which I ask for the co-operation of research officers. 
In this case, Mrs. Norris was the Government Bacteriologist, and at my 
request, she gave a few lectures on the subject illustrated by demonstrations. 
Similarly with the subject of malting in general, although I could explain the 
general principles, there was another officer who was specially engaged in 
that work and I asked him to give three or four lectures, which he did. That 
is the kind of work that I want research officers to do. It is not possible 
for one to specialise in each and every subject. 

10900. Have you studied the question of dry farming?—I have, from a 
general point of view. 

10901. With regard to manure mixtures, you give an example to show 
their limitation. You are referring to your mixture?—Yes. 

10902. You say, on page 159, '’For example, the application of a manure 
mixture suggested by me has brought in an average increase of 10 per cent. 
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in the yield of paddy grain which, for a scientific worker, may be considered a 
satisfactory result. 10 per cent, increase, however, on a yield of 3,000 lbs. 
amounts to 300 lbs. while a similar increase on a, yield of 1,500 lbs. is only 
150 lbs. of grain. The former pays the cost of the manure, the latter does 
not.” From that I gather that that mixture is a wrong mixture for that 
particular case, that it is not workable?—It is not a question of not being 
workable. 

10903, It will not pay?—It will not pay in that case. You seem to know 
some science, and I hope you will agree with me that, for a scientific worker, 
the economic question does not arise. First of all, he is concerned with the 
question, of the amount of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, etc., in a manure re¬ 
quired to produce a certain yield of crop. The economic question comes in 
later. I have simply given an example to show that a 10 per cent increase 
will not pay for a certain farmer. Simply because there is an increase of 
10 per cent in the yield, I cannot straightway tell a farmer that he can rise 
my mixture. 

10904. Have you carried out field experiments?—I have carried out field 
experiments with reference to phosphates. 

10905. What is the procedure?—I write to the Deputy Director of Agri¬ 
culture, who selects the owner of the plot who is willing to place the land 
at my disposal. The land is then divided into a number of plots. With re¬ 
ference to the experiments on phosphates, I divided the land into ten plots 
of ten cents each, omitting outskirts, and pegged them out carefully. Five 
plots were manured, and the other five were left in the way the ryot would 
leave them; the plots were separated by small bunds; both sections were 
planted in the same manner, by the same coolies, and treated in all respects 
equally, except for the method of manurial treatment. The Agricultural 
Demonstrator visits the place ouce a fortnight and sends me progress reports 
of the growth. At the end, the Agricultural Demonstrator, or one of my 
Assistants, goes there, harvests the outskirts first, and then harvests each 
particular plot separately; the crops are then allowed to dry and they are 
weighed. The average of the five manured plots and the average of the five 
unmanured plots are taken, and I thus find how much increase there has 
been in grain and how much in straw. We take care to cut the straw closely 
and uniformly; otherwise there will be no, uniformity. In the Tanjore dis¬ 
tricts some labourers leave 14 feet of straw uncut and others less or more. 
The results having been obtained, samples are taken of the grain and straw 
and these are sent to me for analysis; I analyse them and, based upon the 
analysis and based upon the amount of yield of grain and straw, I calculate 
the amount of nitrogen and phosphoric acid the plant has taken from the 
manure. Is that a correct procedure? 

10906. Mr. Calvert: Discussing the tacca'oi loan system, you have suggest¬ 
ed that agricultural officers might be entrusted with the distribution of the 
loans; would you also entrust them with the collection of the loans?—Excuse 
me; on that particular matter, I just mentioned the opinion of Mr. Benson 
who was Deputy Director of Agriculture long ago; I do not know exactly who 
should recover it. 

10907. Then, you suggest that- there should be a Chair of Agricultural 
Economics for post-graduate teaching?—Not only for post-graduate teaching, 
but for the general teaching of agricultural economics in this College. 

10908. Is there any one in the Presidency who is qualified to occupy such a 
chair?—If you consider a person who has taken an Honours degree in Oxford 
University competent for it, I believe there is one. 

10909. There is an Indian Officer who has taken his degree in Economics 
in the Oxford University?—Yes, and he happens to 1 be Professor of Agricul¬ 
ture at the present time; but he is also Superintendent of the central farm, 
and he has many other duties; I believe he devotes only a small portion of 
his time to agricultural economics. If you make him a full-time Professor 
of Agricultural Economics, I believe the question will be solved. 
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10910. Mr. ICamat: May I know who invented this designation of ‘ Lec¬ 
turing Chemist,’ and when, about which you complained to the Commission P 
—It is a long story, but I will make it very short. About 15 years ago a 
Government Botanist was appointed Sugarcane Expert to the Government of 
India. That appointment was divided into two parts; one was occupied by a 
European Officer and another by an Indian Officer; the former was called the 
Government Economic Botanist and the latter was called the Government 
Systematic and Lecturing Botanist. This designation was created when Dr. 
Barber was appointed Sugarcane Expert to the Government of India. When 
the separation of teaching and research in chemistry took place, I believe, 
following that precedent, they gave me the designation of Government Lectur¬ 
ing Chemist. 

Sir Ganga Bam: On page 167, you conclude by saving, “Lastly a certain 
amount of want of confidence in the preachings of the Agricultural Demon¬ 
strator, as there are still people who consider that the departmental officers are 
more theoretical than practical, and who are also sceptical about the results of 
experiments said to have been achieved in Government Agricultural Stations.” 
I only wish to remark that the ryot knows a lot more about economies than we 
give him credit for. He would not leave a crop which is paying Rs. 100 per 
acre in favour of a crop giving Rs. 15 an acre, and moreover, you ought to 
know, as an Agricultural Chemist, that cholam sucks the blood out of the land. 

10911. The Chairman: Sir Ganga Sam had better ask a question. I be- 
lisvo what Sir Ganga Ram was going to mention was, that without that parti¬ 
cular knov ledge of the commercial side of farming, as you mentioned just 
now, they are not quite confident, and therefore there is a tendency for the 
people to think that they cannot tell them much about the commercial side? 
—Yes. 

10912. I think I must give you an opportunity of expressing your views 
as to the wisdom of a purely advisory central body. I think I have disabused 
your mind of any fear that anything of that sort might have an influence on 
any Governor’s judgment as to any particular measure. If your model is 
the United States, your case in that respect is against the central body, be¬ 
cause I suppose there are no federal systems in which the Central Agricul¬ 
tural Body is more powerful or active, or in which the Central Agricultural 
Organisation pays more attention to it than in the United States. Have you 
studied it more closely?—No. 

Then I think you had better leave that alone. 

10913. I wonder whether you wish to say anything as to the possibility of 
a purely advisory body, which may or may not have a certain amount of funds 
at its disposal, proving a success. Do you wish to say anything?—Yes, pro¬ 
vided it is honorary in its nature, and presided the different Provinces are 
fairly well represented. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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RAJA SIR VASUDEVA RAJA OF KOLLENGODE, KT., C.I.E.. 

MALABAR. 

Replies to the Questionnaire, 

Question 1.—Research. — (a) All research works affecting the welfare of the- 
agriculturist and especially those in regard to insect pests and fungus diseases 
which attack the crops, and the investigation of their causes and their preven¬ 
tives are of considerable importance. This is being done in the Agricultural 
College at Coimbatore but the results are not known to, the agriculturists, a. 
majority of whom are illiterate. Mere issuing of leaflets will be of no use but 
frequent lectures among the agriculturists by a member of the department will 
be of considerable benefit. Every taluk must have at least one officer who will 
be engaged in this and in supplying other informations to the ryots in regard 
to agriculture. Research works can be done only in places like the Agricultural 
College at Coimbatore but it should not be expected that the agriculturists will 
avail themselves of the results by seeking them but on the other hand the 
information should be brought to them. 

The indigenous theory and traditional methods of agriculture have a firm 
hold now upon the agriculturists. Any attempt to do away with it or radically 
change it is likely to meet with failure. The only aid which scientific research can 
render to this ancient theory and practice of agriculture is to make the agricul¬ 
turists understand intelligently the reasons for the various operations which they 
carry on. Research must therefore be directed towards investigating the reasons 
for the various operations which they carry on and the result of the researches 
must be put in popular language. It should then be earned to the actual culti¬ 
vator in the form of lectures. If such information can be carried to the actual 
cultivator through the agency above suggested it is possible that the actual 
cultivator may begin to appreciate the value of the information. This will 
further lead him to do what he has to do punctually, accurately and neatly. 
At this stage it may be possible to suggest modifications, improvements and 
probably radical changes in his method of doing things. If the research depart¬ 
ment of agriculture is doing this kind of work now nothing more is needed than 
to extend the scope of it. If such work is not being done now the sooner it is- 
begun the better it would be. 

(c) Researches to find out subterranean resources of water-supply with a 
view to enable ryots to sink wells should also be undertaken. A soil survey 
of each district will also be of immense use. 

Question 2.—AGiucui.Tnt.4i. Education. —(?) The supply of teachers and 
of institutions is not sufficient. 

(it) There is urgent need for extension of teaching facilities in all districts. 

(iit) Teachers in rural areas may preferably but not necessarily be drawn 
from the agricultural classes. 

(iv) There are only two schools in this Presidency, one in Malabar and 
another in Vizagapatam, where agricultural education is imparted. The one 
in Malabar is situated in a remote corner and out of the way place and hence- 
the attendance is not satisfactory. If more schools are started in various centres 
within easy reach of the agricultural population the institutions will gradually 
have increasing strength. 

(v) The incentive for lads to study agriculture is mainly want of other occu¬ 
pations and the desire to follow their fathers’ profession. 

(vi) Most of the pupils are drawn from the agricultural classes. 

(vii) The existing course of study in rural schools has only just begun and 
and it is too early to suggest modifications. 

(ruff) To every -school there' must be attached a school farm for practical 
study and demonstration. 

(isc) The career of the majority of students who have studied agriculture is- 
agriculture. 
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(x) The middle class youths in the first instance have neither lands nor 
capital nor have they as matters now stand the means of acquiring the same. 
Any device by which capital and land could be made available to them will be 
an inducement to them to take to agriculture. Further when they realise the 
great possibilities of agriculture they would naturally take to it. 

(xii) The adult education in rural tracts can be improved by starting night 
schools and by giving lectures. 

(xiii) The administration of rural schools may be placed in the hands of 
village panchayats where they are in existence. The expenditure on agricul¬ 
tural education would be a legitimate charge upon the land revenue. A portion 
of the land revenue sufficient to meet such expenditure mav be set apart for the 
purpose. 

Question 4.— Administration.— (e) (i) The Agricultural and Veterinary 
services are at present very insufficient. 

(ii) Bailway communication is insufficient and unsatisfactory. 

(in) Village roads are insufficient and ill-maintained. 

Question 5.— Finance. — (a) The starting of grain banks, agricultural banks 
and co-operative societies specially intended to give advances for agricultural 
purposes is necessary. Agricultural loans and land improvement loans given by 
Government should be made more easily available to them than at present. 
There should be a special staff for granting loans under the Agricultural and 
Land Improvement Act. 

Question 6. Agricultural Indebtedness.—( a) The main causes of borrow¬ 
ing—(i) A large number of actual cultivators are not hereditary cultivators but 
belong to mere cooly class that has no capital. These and a large portion of even 
hereditary cultivators are very poor with neither cattle nor seeds. They carry 
on the agricultural operations only with borrowed capital at a very high rate of 
interest. It is only bad cultivation that is possible with this cfass of people. 
The result is they are neither able to pay the rent to the lessor nor to discharge- 
the debt borrowed. This operation is carried on by them from year to year 
making them perpetual borrowers. If such class of‘people are prevented from 
assuming the role of cultivators, the rest of the real cultivators -would be in a 
far better position as larger area would he available for cultivation which alone- 
will leave a sufficient margin of profit to them. The result of the pressure upon 
conditions of people as cultivators is that agricultural 
holdings are parcelled out into such small areas that it is capable of leaving no- 
margin of profit to any class of cultivators thereby rendering almost every one 
of them unable to carry on the cultivation without borrowing money and grain. 

Other causes are loss of cattle by epidemic diseases, failure of crops for want 
ot ram and poor harvest on account of the attack of insect pests and diseases, 
ot crops and lastly imprudence-of the tenants. 

(ii) Good faith and honesty is the main source. Expectation of good harvest 
and the village moneylender’s avarice. 

(iii) Reasons preventing repayment are mentioned in (a) 1. 

(b) The only measure which will lighten agriculturists’ burden of debt will 
be to provide some means by which he can get loans at small rates of interest. 
Ihis he cannot get except from the Government. Legislative interference to deal 
with rural insolvency, etc., will do more harm than good because he can get 
neither money nor grain under altered regulations. 

(c) Ihe answer to this is contained in the a hove. Any interference under 
this head will deprive them of all means to carry on cultivation. Nori- 
termmable mortgages should certainly be prohibited. 

Question 7.—Fragmentation of holdings.—B y excessive sub-divisions it 
ought to be prevented. Division of corpus must he put an end to but division 
ot interest in holdings may be tolerated. The only way by which this can be 
ettected is by the shareholders appointing a common manager. There must 
le legislative authority vesting in some revenue officer or other the power to- 
appoint a common manager in case of disagreement among the shareholders. 
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It must be made a condition for the division of interest that it must be 
■accompanied by a provision for a common manager. The obstacles in the 
way of consolidation may be overcome in the same way as suggested above 
for fragmentation. 

Question 8.—Irrigation.— (a) I advocate irrigation schemes for Malabar 
where there is no irrigation project at all in operation by Government. There are 
three schemes under consideration by Government. These ought to be pushed 
through as expeditiously as possible. All encouragement by Government to 
induce either private individuals or societies to undertake minor irrigation pro¬ 
jects should be given by the Government in the shape of advances as loans at 
low rate of interest ami the acquisition of lands necessary for the construction 
of main and branch channels. 

Question 10.—Fertilisers.— (a) Greater use can be profitably made of both 
■natural manures and artificial fertilisers. Fertilisers are not popular now because 
they are not available to the agriculturists near their holdings. Their cost is pro¬ 
hibitive. Endeavour must be made by some means or other to reduce the price 
of those articles and place them within the reach of the agriculturists. 

(c) By propaganda work. 

(d) By making wood fuel available and cheaper. 

Question 11.—Crops.—( a) (f) The improvement of existing crops can be 
made by selection of seeds and tile production of better and healthier seedlings 
•and the application of sufficient manure. 

(ii) There is scope for the introduction of new crops and fodder crops. 

(Hi) There is great necessity for distribution of better seeds. 

(iv) There is good deal of damage to crops by wild animals and this can be 
prevented by giving free licences for firearms on a more liberal scale. 

Question 12.—Cultivation.—I suggest a more extended use of the Meston 
ploughs. 

Question 13.—'Protection op Crops.—S praying with a mixture of copper- 
sulphate, lime and resin to prevent the Mahali disease has been found to be very 
efficacious. But in regard to many other external infections remedies have yet 
to be discovered and applied. 

Question 14.—Implements.—I f improved agricultural implements and 
machinery are made available in rural parts at reasonable prices they would be 
adopted by the cultivators. 

Question 15.—Veterinary.—(6) (it) The need for expansion of dispensaries 
is not adequately met. There is wide scope for expansion. 

(c) (i) The existing dispensaries are not availed of by the cultivators simply 
because they are at prohibitive distances besides being far and few. 

(ii) I have not heard of any touring dispensaries in Malabar, such dis¬ 
pensaries will he of immense use. 

Question 17.—Agricultural Industries.— (a) An average cultivator has 
work for about seven months. During the slack season he does practically 
nothing. 

(b) Creation of opportunities for taking to subsidiary industries would induce 
agriculturists to take to them. 

(c) Want of ready market at hand and want of organisation to marketing 
the products of such industry in bulk. 

(d) Yes. 

(f) Yes. 

Question 23. —General Education.—U nder the existing system of education 
very little is taught that has a bearing upon the agricultural efficiency of the 
people. In high and middle schools I would suggest that agricultural subjects 
are also taught and as far as possible a farm is attached for practical work. 

Question 24. —Attracting Capital.—( b) The existence of numerous sub¬ 
tenures is always a great handicap to owners of agricultural lands to carrying 
out improvements. 
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Oral Evidence, 

10914. The Chairman: Raja Sir Vasudeva Raja, you have been good 
enough to put in a reply to the Questionnaire of this Commission, which we 
have all read with great interest; you have also been good enough to come- 
here to-day to answer any questions which we may wish to ask you. Do you 
desire to make any statement of a general character, before we proceed to 
question and answer?—No, 

10915. On the question of research, is it your view that the Agricultural 
Department have rendered important services to cultivators in this Presidency?- 
—They have rendered some service, I think, 

10916. Are you satisfied with the general directions to which their efforts 
are now being applied if you are familiar with those directions?—I think there 
is plenty of scope still; they can do more. 

10917. Of course, the activities of the Department and of this College and 
Research centre are limited by financial considerations?—Yes. 

10918. I do not know r whether you have in mind any considerable expansion' 
of those activities, because, if you have, I ought to ask you whether you suggest 
a further share of the present general revenue being allocated for purposes of 
research, or whether you have in mind new taxation?—I think that a greater 
proportion of the land revenue ought to be spent on agricultural education, 
research, etc, 

10919. Of course, that is a far more popular proposal than the other at any 
rate?—Yes. 

10920. Have you ever considered the advisability of Government levying; 
income-tax on incomes derived from agriculture? Do you think that would be a 
popular measure in the Presidency?—I do not think it would be a popular 
measure. 

10921. I should like to ask you whether, in your experience of the country¬ 
side, you have come across any of the co-operative ventures which have been 
started in this Presidency. Have you come into personal contact with any 
form of co-operation? Co-operative societies lending money?—Yes. Not for 
agricultural purposes. 

10922. Have you come across these societies in their working?—-No. 

10923. On page 189, answering our question 7 you say that fragmentation of 
holdings by excessive sub-divisions ought to be prevented. I should rather 
have put it the other way myself, that sub-division by excessive fragmentation 
ought to be prevented. You cannot very well stop sub-division. Unless you 
stop the operation of the established law- of inheritance, can you? Sub-division 
follows inevitably on the present rule and law of inheritance, does it not?— 
Yes. 

10924. What you should do if you can, is to try, where' you cannot prevent 
sub-division, to see that unnecessary fragmentation does not take place?—Yes. 
it ought to be prevented; the income can be divided but not the corpus. 

10925. You say, “The only way in which this can be effected is by the 
shareholders,” that is, the heirs of the deceased “ appointing a common 
manager. There must be legislative authority vesting in some revenue officer 
or other the power to appoint a common, manager in case of disagreement among 
the shareholders.” You know the peasants of this country-side very well. Do 
you suppose that any attempt to appoint a joint manager amongst the co-heirs 
of a deceased landholder would be likely to lead to good management on the one 
hand and family peace and quiet on the other?—I do not think it will do any 
harm. 

10926. You think it is possible?—Yes. 

10927. Do you think the several sons would be content to take their share- 
in cash or kind, and to allow the manager to function?—I think so. 

10928. If you were in the insurance business in this Presidency, would you 
be prepared to insure the life of such a manager, at the ordinary rates of premium 
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-or would you want something more? You do not think his life would be at 
some hazard with so many masters? You do not think that a, manager serving 
■‘Aur or five sons might find himself in considerable difficulty?—I do not think 

ID. 

10929. On page 190, you are talking about veterinary matters, and the need 
for the expansion of veterinary dispensaries. Do you think there is a demand 
among cultivators for skilled veterinary attention to their animals?—There is 
great demand, I think. 

109S0. What particular direction are you thinking of?—Cattle disease. 

10931. Do you think there is a demand for further inoculation?—Yes, there 
is a demand for preventive treatment as well as for cures. 

10932. Yes, but after all the non-epidemic diseases of cattle, until they 
reach the later stages of their life, are not so very important; it is the rinderpest 
and the other epidemic diseases that matter. What I want to get from you is 
this : in your experience of the country-side which you know so well, arc the 
peasants anxious to have their cattle inoculated against, for instance, rinder¬ 
pest?—Yes, they are. 

10933. There is no superstitious objection?-—Not that I am aware of. 

10934. Do you think they have faith in the efficacy of that particular measure 
t of prophylaxis?—In the beginning, they had not but now they have belief 
in it. 

10933. You think there is a growing demand?—Yes. 

1093G. The Raja of Parlakimedi: From your experience of paddy cultiva¬ 
tion, may I know what is the minimum area necessary to carry out proper 
improvements for paddy?—About 10 acres. If you want to introduce improved 
methods of cultivation and all that, you can do it on an area of about 10 acres, 
but you cannot do so on very small holdings. 

10937. Supposing a man cannot afford to have an area of 10 acres, in such a 
.ease what is the minimum you suggest?—About 5 acres. 

10938. Is fragmentation spreading very rapidly in Malabar?—Not generally 
in Malabar. It is not so with a certain section of population of Malabar, 
because in their case there is no division of family property, but in those families 
where division is allowed by law, fragmentation goes on. 

10939. It is divided into as many pieces as there are families?—To a great 
extent that is so. 

10940. The Chairman: Are you definitely.of opinion that fragmentation is, 
at this moment, on the increase in this Presidency?—Yes. 

10941. The Raja of Parlakimedi: With regard to manures, what is the usual 
plan adopted in Malabar for green manure?—We have private forests there. 
Many people go into the forest to get green manure and utilise the leaves.. That 
is what is generally done. Some others also grow gram and other thingB to 
produce green manure. They grow wild indigo also. 

10942. Are you growing any of the crops suggested by the Agricultural 
Department?—No; they are not grown. 

10943. Why? Is it due to the difficulty in getting seeds or what?—J do not 
think many people know anything about them. I do not think they have been 
brought to their notice. 

10944. Are there no Demonstrators in your part of the country?—I have not 
seen any yet. I was told the other day that there was one somewhere in 
Palgliat, but he does not come to the rural parts or demonstrate anything or 
convey any information to the ryots. 

10945. Are the zamindars putting any obstacle in the way of these people 
coming to their parts?—No, I do not think so. 

10946. They welcome such people?—Certainly. 

10947. Sir James MacKenna: Are you a large landholder, Raja Sahib, 
yourself?—I have got some lands, about 18,000 acres, I have got also more 
than 100 square miles of forests. 
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10048. You cultivate the land on your own behalf through a manager?—I 
have land on that system. 

10049. Which you work as a home farm?—Yes. 

10950. Is it in your neighbourhood in Malabar?—Not far from my neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

10951. Are you in touch with the work of the Agricultural Department 
through its publications and other activities?—Yes. 

10952. You apply the manures recommended to the land that you have got 
under your control?—Yes, to some portion. 

10953. And probably from that example your other tenants may follow your 
lead? You see no indication of that?—It is not possible for all the tenants to 
adopt the improved methods of agriculture for want of funds. It is a difficult 
matter. 

10954. That would not apply to seed which after all does not involve more 
expense?—That is true, but they must know the importance of it. 

10955. Do you follow the system of transplanting paddy advocated by the 
department?—Yes, in some, I do. 

10956. 1, 2, 3 seeds against 12, 13, 14?—Yes. 

10957. Are you doing it?—Yes, 

10958, Are you keeping cattle?—Yes. 

10959. What breed do you have?—1 have the Coimbatore as well as the 
Nellore cows; I have got about 800 cows. 

10960. Pure breeds?—Yes. 

10961. Professor Oangvlee: Have you any agricultural officer in your service? 
—No; I have got only local men. They are not trained in the Agricultural 
College. 

10962. Do you send them over here?—No; neither is any one available from 
here. I wanted to get some from the department, but none were available. 

10968. Your agricultural agents have had some training?—-‘No; they are 
only private farmers. 

10964. Do you think it would be beneficial to your tenants to have a trained 
officer?—I think so. 

10965. You intend to appoint one?—I do. 

10966. On page 190 of your note you say, “ There is great necessity for 
distribution of better seeds.” Where do your tenants get their seed from?— 1 
They do not care to go outside and collect the seed. They are trying to improve 
the seel which they themselves grow on their lands. 

10967. They do not go in for better seeds?—No. 

10968. Your tenants get no advantage of better seeds and better manure?— 
No. 

10969. With regard to subsidiary industries you say here 11 Creation of oppor¬ 
tunities for taking to subsidiary industries would induce agriculturists to take 
to them.” Have you any particular industries in mind when you make that 
suggestion?—That will depend upon the locality; it must vary from place to 
place. In Malabar there is scope for coir industry, basket making, mat making 
and small industries like decorticating ground-nut, cotton ginning, and bo on. 

10970. These industries are pursued by the agriculturists in addition to thei: 
agricultural pursuits?—No; they are not pursued now. There is scope for 
them. 

10971. There is no subsidiary industry at present?—None. 

10972. You say in answer to our question 24, “ The existence of numerous 
sub-tenures is always a great handicap to owners of agiieultural lands to carry¬ 
ing out improvements.” Have you any suggestions to remove the handicap 
arising out of these sub-tenures?—The ideal would be to have only landlord 
and tenant. If there are too many intermediaries the actual cultivator gets 
absolutely nothing. The land gets into the hands of the cooly and he cannot 
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do anything. To have so many intermediaries is very injurious and moreover 
the owner will not invest his money in lands because there are so many inter¬ 
mediaries and he has no direct connection with the actual cultivator. So, in 
the interests of agriculture there ought to be omly the landlord and the tenant 
and not so many other people between. 

10973. How to eliminate those intermediaries? Have you any suggestions 
io make?—So far as Malabar is concerned to some extent some of us are doing 
it. Tenants have not got permanent rights. We pay compensation and get the 
lands back in our possession and then we deal with the actual tenants directly. 

10974. Mr. Calvert: In discussing finance on page 189 of your note you 
use the term ‘ agricultural banks.’ Were you thinking of co-operative banks 
or something different from the co-operative hanks?—The banks which will 
advance money to agriculturists. 

10975. Co-operative banks or other kinds?—Other kinds. 

10976. What other kinds?—Money lending banks or land mortgage banks. 
The ordinary banks do not lend money to agriculturists; they generally lend to 
merchants and not to agriculturists. 

10977. You say land mortgage bank. Would that he a co-operative land 
mortgage bank or some other type?—It may be a co-operative bank or it may 
be any other, organised and financed by Government or in any other way. 

10978. You have no specific proposal?—No. 

10979. Then you say that agricultural loans should be made more easily 
available. Have you any suggestions to make as to how it is to bo done?—In 
the first place, the ryots do not know of the existence of the Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act or the Land Improvement Act and so on; even those who do know 
something about them have to go with applications to the Revenue Inspector 
who is in charge of many villages; he is a touring officer and it is very difficult 
to find him in the first place and secondly, it is very difficult to get his sympathy 
and in some cases it has to be purchased. All that means a lot of difficulty to 
the ryots. If there is a separate department for granting agricultural loans 
(the money will be quite safe because the lands and improvements will be 
security), if there is a special agency working for granting the loans, I think it 
will be easier for the ryots to get money. 

10980. Your suggestion is a special agency?—Yes, a special agency. Now 
the Revenue Inspector is the nearest man to go to and it is not easy even to 
find him. 

10981. On page 189 of your note discussing this question of loans at small 
rates of interest you say that this cannot be done except from the Government? 
—Yes. 

10982. Ho you not think that the co-eperative society can in course of time 
lend money at lower rates than Government?—I do not think so. 

10983. Are there not societies which will lend money free of interest as in 
the ease of certain Mahommedan communities in the Punjab?—I do not know 
of any society which gives money free of interest. 

10984. The Muslim population will not take interest?—I do not think that 
is possible; they may rather invest their money in other ways; they may not 
lend. I do not think anybody will lock up money like that, 

10965. When you say there is scope for the introduction of new crops, had 
you anv special new crops in your mind?—The crops that we see in the experi¬ 
mental stations of the Agricultural Department. If any particular crop will 
pay better that can be used. At present we are following the old stereotyped 
way of farming without introducing anything new. But if the results in the 
Agricultural Department farms show that any better or more profitable crops 
can be grown such things may be introduced and there is a good deal of scope for 
that, 

10986. Have you yourself, Raja Sahib, been trying to experiment with eucb 
crops on your estate?—No, I have not. 
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10987. Mr, Kamat: It has been suggested, Raja Sahib, that Rajas, 
zamindars and big landholders do not undertake, for instance, cattle-breeding 
or make any improvement though they might be in a position to do it. Hare 
you anything to say on that?—It is not a fact; I have got not less than 800 
cows and I keep them in different farms, that is for the sake of manure more 
than for milk or other purposes, so that I need not bring cowdung from a 
distance. 

10988. Sir Ganga Ham: All of the same breed?—Yes. 

10989. Which breed?—The ordinary Coimbatore, what we buy from Pollachi 
which has a very big market. We have got also a few Ongole cows. 

10990. Mr. Kamat: Do you take care to keep the breed pure and if so by 
what method?—We have got only one breed; there is no cross-breed at all. 

10991. Sir Henry Lawrence: What is the name of this breed?—l think it 
is the Knngayam breed. What is procurable in the Pollachi market we have; 
they all come from the Coimbatore district; these are the ordinary country bred 
animals. 

10992. Mr. Kamat: And do you take special care of your breeding bulls’— 

I have got an Ongole bull which is kept separate and looked after; but in 

f eneral I give attention only for the Ongole cows which provide milk for our 
ousehold purposes. The other cows are all kept in different parts. 

10998. To your knowledge do other big landholders experience any difficulties 
in cattle-breeding?—The chief difficulty in breeding cattle is the problem of food 
because the cost is very great. 

10994. Even for big landholders?—For everybody. 

10995. That means the price of fodder is increasing?—Yes, and oil-cakes are 
all exported. It becomes a problem to keep cows except in the case of people 
who have forests. I happen to have a large area of forest, so I can keep any 
number of cows. Such landlords as have got large estates keep cows. The 
other people do not, on account of the economic difficulty in keeping cows at 
great expense. 

10996. Do such landlords avail themselves of the scientific knowledge of the 
Livestock Expert?—No, they do not. 

10997. Bao Bahadur Muniswami Nayudu: Are you in touch with village 
life in the eastern parts of the Presidency?— I have been to several places, I 
do not know what you mean. 

10998. You have not visited the villages and seen the villagers?—I cannot 
say I have been to small villages, 

10999. You have been to towns. Life in Malabar villages is entirely different 
from the life in villages in the eastern parts of the Presidency. Do you know 
that as a fact?—May I know in what respects you differentiate between the 
two? 

11000. The rainfall in your part of the country is much higher than in the 
eastern parts?—Yes. 

11001. Your soil is more fertile than the soil in the eastern parts?—I do 
not know that. I do not think it is in any way very much better than the 
lands in Tanjore, Trichinopoly and even Coimbatore. 

11002. And the people who cultivate your lands have no interest in the 
lands? They are merely labourers or persons who share the produce?—The 
agriculturists who are cultivating the lands are poor people. 

11003. There is a difference between the zamindari estates in the East and 
the zamindari estates in the West? The zamindar or janmi simply collects the 
rent from the cultivator who is entitled to the benefit of all improvements on 
the land. In your part of the country the ryot has no interest in the land?— It 
is not so. 

11004. You do not think there is any difference between the ryotwari lands 
and the janmi lands?—No. There are big landholders in the East Coast as in 
Malabar. In the town of Shiyali in Tanpore there is a Mudaliar and Nun- 
gavaram Rajap{)a Aiyar in Trichinopoly and others, who own enormous areas. 
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There is no difference between the miraeidars in the East Coast and the land 
holders of Malabar. 

11005. Legislation has been introduced in the Legislative Council to give 
occupancy rights to tenants in your part of the country?—Yes. 

11006. That has been opposed?—Yes. 

There is a demand from the ryots in your part of the country for occupancy 
rights ? 

The Raja of Parlakimcdi: The whole discussion is irrelevant. 

11007. Mao Bahadur Muniswami Nayudu: I am just proceeding to say that 
the ryots have no interests in the land?—That is not so, they have the right 
to compensation for their improvements in Malabar and they do get compensa¬ 
tion when they are turned out. In other districts they do not get even that. 
If at all there is any difference, it is in favour of the tenants in Malabar. 

The Chairman: Have you read the terms of reference? I leave it at that. 

1L008. Mao Bahadur Muniswami Nayudu: Have you visited the agricul¬ 
tural middle school in Malabar?—Yes. 

11009. It is doing good work?—Yes. 

11010. Do you think there is a demand for education from the agricultural 
classes?—I think so. 

11011. You think if the school were located in a more central place it 
would attract a larger number of students?—Certainly, 

11012. You think there should be a school in every district of the Presi¬ 
dency?—Yes. 

11013. Sir Canga Mam : Supposing you grow cotton this year, would 
you grow cotton next year?—Cotton is newly introduced in Malabar; they 
were not cultivating cotton before. 

11014. When you sow cotton this year, you will sow cotton noxt year 
also?—Yes. 

11015. Cotton after cotton ?—Cotton, and then sometimes millets. There 
is no system of rotation. 

11016. Cotton after cotton ?-—They do according as they like. I do not 
think they do anything systematically. 

11017. You do not guide them as to what crops to grow?—We lease the 
lands and the tenants do according to their wish. 

11018. Dr. Hyder: In reply to question 24 you say that the existence 
of numerous sub-tenures is always a great hardship to owners of agricultural 
lands in respect of carrying out improvements and that they are at present 
prevented from carrying out improvements. I ask you to turn your attention 
to the other side of the shield also. I put to you the question whether 
there are any factors tending to discourage cultivators of agricultural land 
from carrying out improvements in Malabar?—The only factor that prevents 
them from doing so is the want of money. I do not think there is any¬ 
thing else because on redemption the law allows them more than what they 
have spent. They get not only what they have actually spent but they get 
also a portion of the value of the improvements. 

11019. I was wondering whether you, knowing intimately the circums¬ 
tances of tenure in Malabar, think that the V erumpattamdar s put all their 
energy and resources into the cultivation of land in view of the peculiar 
circumstances of tenancy in Malabar?—There is nothing at all to discourage 
them from putting their resources into land. On the other hand they have 
every facility because the landlord allows the Verumpattamdar _ the right 
to improve the lands according to his own wish and he is entitled to be 
compensated before he is turned out. 

11020. Is it not a fact that the Verumpattamdar is threatened with 
ejection from the land every year?'—In some cases it may be because the land 
is given for only one year. If he pays his rent properly there is no trouble. 
But in some cases he is unable to pay because of the very high rate of 
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interest he has to pay for getting seed, cattle and other things and at the 
end of the year he finds, owing to some adverse circumstances or other that 
he is not able to pay the moneylender and the landholder and then he has 
to go. 

11021. Do you think it is a good system under which the industry, the 
chief industry of a whole district is carried on, by a system of yearly leases 
and sub-tenures to which you were referring?—Though they are leases for 
only one year, they are not generally disturbed every year. There are 
instances where families have been in possession for 50 years and 100 years 
and they are never disturbed unless they become defaulters. 

11022. Is it a fact that when the coconut plantation is about to bear 
fruit the kanamdar or the janmi comes to the tenant and says “ Either you 
get out or pay an increased rent ” ?—It is not a fact. 

11023. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: You say that a special staff for 
granting loans under the Agricultural Loans Act and the Land Improvements 
Act is necessary. Do you mean that special revenue officers should be 
appointed to push the work of granting loans or that the work should be 
done by the other departments of Government?—As long as the ryots are 
able to get the money easily it does not much matter who is in charge of 
it. Each system has its advantage. If it is the revenue officials they can 
easily get back the money along with the assessment. If it is the Agricul¬ 
tural Department they can say what money should be given and for what 
improvements. But I think the advantage will be to have the revenue 
officials in charge of it. 

11024. At present the delays are mainly due to the multifarious work 
which the revenue agency has to doP—There is plenty of scope for a special 
staff for that, 

11025. I gather you are in favour of legislation to prevent the fragmenta¬ 
tion of holdings. You have put forward one method of conoslnlation. 
Assuming that another method of consolidation is found to be better, do you 
think that legislation to prevent, fragmentation and to effect consolidation 
on an economic basis will be a popular measure and will not be resented?— 
I do not think it will be resented. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till 10 a.m. on Tuesday , the 16th November, 
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Dewan Bahadur T. Raghavayya Pantulu 
Gabu, C.S.I. 

Rao Bahadur B. Muniswami Nayudu 
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■ ( Co-opted Members.) 


Mr. J. A. Madan, I.C.S. 
Mr. F. W. H. Smith. 


(Joint Secretaries.) 


The Hon’ble Mr. H. TIREMAN I.F.S., C.I.E., Chief Conservator 
of Forests, Madras. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 19. —Forests— (a) Yes, except that more use might be made of 
them for the supply of fuel. Please see reply to question 19 ( b ). 

(b) . —(1) Firewood .—The supply could be largely increased by the formation 
of plantations. It is almost certain however that such plantations would be 
worked at a loss if they were formed and worked by the Forest Department 
owing to the cost of supervision. It is possible but doubtful that plantations 
would be a source of profit if formed and worked by the Revenue Department 
helped in technical matters by the advice of forest officers, as the ordinary 
revenue establishment might possibly be able to supervise the working with 
the aid of low-paid special establishment. My reason for saying that planta¬ 
tions would be worked at a loss is that the ryot is not willing to pay a price 
for the firewood which would cover the cost of formation and working. 

The real remedy would seem to be to persuade the people to grow firewood 
plantations of their own. I believe that in the prairies of Canada and the United 
States of America a very considerable area of private woodlots has been created 
as a result of Government propaganda, and this could equally well be done 
in Madras if the people could be persuaded to undertake the work. It is a 
big ‘if’ however in this country and I very much doubt the utility of such 
propaganda. 

(2) Fodder, —The only means which occurs to me is the growing of fodder 
crops. This is a matter for the Agricultural Department, and is one on which 
I have no knowledge. 

(c) If agricultural soil is meant I should say not to any appreciable extent 
in this Presidency, but I have not much experience except in the western 
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districts. In the tracts where deterioration of forests has been greatest the 
rainfall is comparatively light. In the tracts of heavy rainfall the forests are 
fairly well preserved except in the Agency and in parts of Malabar where forests 
are being ruined by shifting cultivation. 

If forest soil is referred to there has been considerable erosion in the private 
forests in Malabar owing to over-exploitation of timber, and I believe this 
has also occurred in the Agency owing to shifting cultivation, but I have 
practically no personal experience of the Agency tracts, 

(<f) Whether forests increase the rainfall or the supply of moisture is, I 
believe, still a doubtful point. The question has been under investigation for 
years in various European countries, but I am not up to date regarding, the 
results. There can be no doubt that forests regulate the supply of water in the 
soil, and hence in canals, but there are not many localities in Madras where 
action is a matter of practical politics. I believe that for political reasons it 
is difficult to interfere to any extent with the practice of shifting cultivation 
in the Agency though this is being gradually regulated where the forests belong 
to Government. Much damage has been done to the sholas (strips of evergreen 
forests alongside streams) on the Nil gin and Palni plateaux by the practice 
of annually burning the grass on the hills. This is now however being regulated 
and I have recently ordered the preparation of a scheme of afforestation in 
the Nilgiris with a view to replacing the burnt ont sholas by new tree growth. 
The work is easy and its extent is only limited by the amount of money Govern¬ 
ment are willing to spend. At present there is very little money to spare. 

(a) I have dealt with this in my reply to question 19 ( b ). 

(/) From grazing per se I should say not to any appreciable extent. Con¬ 
siderable damage however is done, especially in Guntur district, by hacking 
branches off the trees to feed the cattle. The only remedy is restriction of 
grazing which can be brought about only by reducing the number of cattle kept 
by the ryots. Whether this is practical politics, however, is not within my pro¬ 
vince to say. I doubt it. 
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Oral Evidence. 

11026. The Chairman: Mr. Tireman, you are Chief Conservator of Forests 
in the Presidency of Madras?—Yes. 

11027. You have put in a note of the evidence which you wish to give 
before the Royal Commission, and which is to be read, I take it, in conjunction 
with the memorandum supplied by your department for the Commission at an 
earlier stage?—Yes. 

11028, Would you like to make a statement of a general character or shall 
I proceed to ask you one or two general questions?—I should like to make a 
short statement, if I may. There seems to be an impression abroad, I do not 
know whether it is shared by the Members of your Lordship’s Commission, that 
certain matters which, in my opinion, pertain chiefly to agriculture, such as 
the improvement of grazing grounds, growing of fodder crops and making of 
manure, are matters which largely concern the Forest Department, If I am 
correct in thinking that this impression does exist, I think the reason for it is 
the fact that in this Presidency particularly, and, I think, to a certain extent 
in the rest of India, there are large tracts of land which are called forest 
reserves, but which are really nothing more or less than grazing reserves; they 
are called forests merely because they have a few trees on them. When they 
were reserved, I think I am right in saying that there was no Agricultural 
Department, or it was a very small one. That was 40 or. 60 years ago; and in 
the absence of the Agricultural Department the Forest Department was 
naturally the one which was considered most suitable to administer these big 
tracts. These grazing grounds were very largely in the public eye and their 
administration and management was considered as one of the most important 
duties of the Forest Department. I think we managed these areas fairly 
efficiently, but the fact that we had to pay so much attention to them led to 
the neglect of what in my opinion is our legitimate duty, that is the looking 
after and administration of tho big timber forests of which in this Presidency 
they are very considerable areas of very great potential value. I have 
broken away from tradition in this matter and got Government to sanction 
a proposal of mine to transfer very considerable areas of the tracts I am 
speaking of to the Revenue Department to be managed by panchayats work¬ 
ing under the local Collectors. We could no doubt go on administering these 
lands, but it is not our job; the forest officer’s job is the job for which he 
has been trained, viz., tho management chiefly on commercial lines of the 
valuable large timber forests. You have now got an Agricultural Department, 
and, if I might suggest, instead of looking to tho Forest Department for the 
administration of such tracts, improvement of tho grazing grounds and the 
like, such matters should be considered as part of the duty of the officers 
of the Agricultural Department who must know considerably more about the 
subject than the forest officers do. There is just one more thing I would 
like to say. I do not know whether it is realised by your Lordship’s Com¬ 
mission, that in this Presidency, where the really big forests exist, they are 
not of very great help to agricuture, because there is not much agriculture 
there; they are mostly in out-of-the-way places, chiefly on the West Coast. 
In tracts where I take it agriculture is most important there are no real 
forests. The position is therefore very different from what it is in Europe 
where you may have agriculture all round a timber forest and where 
that timber forest can be of great help to agriculture. With all the good 
will in the world the Forest Department cannot really be of very much 
assistance to agriculture in this Presidency. 

11029. We are very grateful to you for that statement; it clears up the 
position. Is that all that you wish to say?—Yes. 

11030. How soon do you expect this process of handing over what in fact 
ore grazing lands to the Revenue Department to be managed by the panchayats 
will be completed?—It is rather difficult to say. I should think there are about 
4.000 square miles concerned of which I think we have handed over about 
2,000 square miles; I should say the rest ought to be handed over within two 
years at the most, and possibly within one year. 
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11031, It is a rapid process?—Yes, quite a rapid process. 

11082. Leaving that area out altogether, and turning to the forests which 
will remain under your department, do I understand from you that the whole of 
that area will be large timber forests?—No. There are two classes of forests 
apart from the ryot’s forests which are going to be handed over; one is com¬ 
mercial forest, which is remunerative, and the other is protective such as you 
might have seen when you were in the Nilgiris. The forests on the slopes of 
the Nilgiris and such hill ranges are for protective purposes. 

11083. After the transfer to the Revenue Department and the panchayats 
is completed, will your department still be responsible for certain forests con¬ 
tiguous to agricultural districts?—Yes, the larger forests. The forests we are 
handing over to the panchayats are those which are only of local importance. 
We try to draw a line between forests of local importance, and forests of provin¬ 
cial importance; the extent has a great deal to do with that. 

11034. As regards forests of local importance, as you describe them, I take 
it that the services which the Forest Department, I will not say gives the agri¬ 
culturist, but which the Forest Department controls so far as the agriculturist 
is concerned are those of grazing, grass cutting and fuel cutting?—Yes, and 
such things as thorns for fencing. 

11085. Thorns for fencing, certain wild fruits and so on?—Yes. 

11036. Now, is it your view that there exists at this moment a sufficiently 
sympathetic touch between your department and the Agricultural Department 
as to the services which the forests can render to agriculture in the respects I 
have mentioned?—As far as I know, yes. But I would like to ask Mr. Anstead 
what he has to say about it. From our point of view, we are only too willing 
to do all we can to help. 

11087. 8o that on those essential points you have not so far consulted Mr. 
Anstead?—I am in rather a peculiar position; I have just come back from five 
months’ leave, and I wrote my preliminary statement just before going on leave, 
I sent it to Mr. Anstead for his views, and he has kindly given them to me, 
and they are printed together. But I have not seen him since until just now, 
so that I have not really had time to consult him on the subject. 

11038, That was activity consequential upon the news of this Commission’s 
existence but before that you have not had a meeting round a table to discuss 
with the Agricultural Department whether any further service could be rendered 
to agriculture or cattle improvement by you in the Presidency?—We have not 
had any regular formal sitting-down meeting, but Mr. Anstead and I have often 
discussed matters of that sort. 

11039. Do you think it would be helpful in this Presidency if some of your 
young officers who have a taste in that direction were attached for quite a 
short time to the Agricultural Department in districts where agriculture and 
forestry are contiguous and in a sense mutually dependent, so that they might 
see matters from the agriculturist’s point of view?—I do not think it would 
be of any practical use. 

11040. You do not think it would be of any good?—No. 

11041. As regards the more important forests, the commercial forests, do 
there exist in this Presidency areas of large forests to which herds of cattle or 
buffalo are taken at certain seasons of the year and grazed by those who make a 
profession of that work?—Yes; they are chiefly in the dry districts towards the 
East; Guntur is the chief district where such grazing takes place and the graz¬ 
ing there is grazing of cattle which are used by the cultivators in the deltas; 
during the cultivation season there is no grazing available in the deltas and 
they send them to the uplands. 

11042. There is thus a further bond of interest between the cultivator and 
the Forest Department?—Yes. 

11043. Do you control areas in which such grazing is or is not allowed?—We 
do. 
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11044. You do that according to the age of the timber and other factors of 
that sort?—Those forests are all more or less poor things; as far as I can see there 
is not much chance of our ever making much out of them commercially; we just 
eontrol the grazing more from the point of view of the quantity of grazing 
available. 

11046. So that, there your funotion Is more agricultural than forestry?—It is. 

11046. As regards timber forests of commercial importance, is there grazing 
in those areas?—Not very much. 

11047. To a certain extent there is?-^Yes, but there is no problem as a rule; 
it is very easily managed. 

11048. Have you areas in which you allow grazing in certain seasons of the 
year but not in others?—Not very much as far as I can remember. 

11049. Are there any areas where grass cutting is allowed but not grazing?— 
Yes; but in almost all areas grazing is allowed; the chief places where grazing is 
prohibited are fuel coupes, that is to say where fuel haB been out ana coppice 
growth is coming up we keep cattle out for a few years. But apart from that 
there are very few areas that are closed to grazing altogether. 

11050. I see that you suggest in your memorandum that something might 
be done to encourage the villagers to plant trees?—Yes, I suggest that that 
would be a solution of the fuel difficulty. 

11051. Are you thinking there of belts of trees as well as of individual trees, 
or small clumps of trees on the cultivator’s land?—1 was thinking more of a 
belt of trees, or small clumps of trees, not so much individual trees. What I 
was thinking about is what has been done in Canada and the United States, on 
the prairies, where a great deal of this sort of work has been done. 

11052. Would damage from domestic animals be difficult to avoid?—Yes, it 
would be very difficult to avoid it, and the ryots who made such plantations 
would have to fence them very carefully at first for a few years. 

11058. Do you think it is within the financial means of the ryot to carry out 
that work?—That, I am afraid, I cannot answer; I do not know enough about 
it. 

11054. So that, on the economic side, you are not satisfied that it is a 
feasible scheme?—I am not satisfied that it is feasible for Government to do it; 
whether the ryots can do it or not I cannot say; I do not know enough about 
their financial position. 

11058. Of course, the difficulty in all these schemes is that the investor has 
to wait so long for his return?—Yes, he has. 

11056. I gather from your preliminary statement that your department does 
nothing to cut and make fodder as a famine reserve?—No. 

11057. Has that never been done in this Presidency to your knowledge?— 
Yes, it has been done, not as famine reserve, but it has been done when famine 
or scarcity of grass has occurred. 

11058. Not as a reserve?—I do not think so; I cannot remember any cases 
where it has been done. 

11059. Do you happen to know what practices exist in other Presidencies 
or Provinces?—I have no exact knowledge, but I believe they do something 
of that sort in Bombay. 

11060. Are there large areas of grass where, provided you were given the 
means, you could make important stores of preserved fodder?—There are such 
large areas, very large areas, but I submit that that is work which would be 
better done by the Agricultural Department. 

11061. Instead of you I will say the person charged with the dutyP—Yes, 
we have gat any amount of land of that sort. 

11062. You know, of course, that there was a fodder famine very recently in 
this Presidency?—Yes. 

11068. Large numbers of the cattle died, extreme hardship being thereby 
inflicted on the poorer class of ryots?—Yes. 
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11064. Does it not seem to you unfortunate that this store of fodder should 
not be taken advantage of so as to insure against the worst consequences of 
fodder famine?—It does; it is very unfortunate; the whole thing is burnt every 
year, or wasted anyhow. 

11065. Even if there is no famine, such precautions need not lead to com¬ 
plete loss financially because after the fodder has been kept for three years, 
it can always be put on the market for what it is worth?—Yes. 

11066. And a system of constant turnover can be adopted, which leads to 
at least two years' good fodder being in store at any moment?—Yes; I have 
no experience of that; I would rather not express any views as to the feasibility 
of doing the thing for profit. 

11067. Has there been much denudation of soil in this Presidency, due to 
shifting cultivation, or as you call it kumri cultivation?—We call it by several 
names; there has been a great deal of it, chiefly in the Agency tracts on the 
Eastern Ghats. I have not any personal experience of that' country, as most 
of my service has been on this side of India, but there is no doubt that there 
has been a great deal of denudation. 

11068. Of course, serious denudation is a permanent dissipation of Imperial 
capital which can never be replaced?—Yes, I agree entirely. 

11069. You lose soil for all'time?—Yes; it is a very serious problem’. 

11070. But it is not one with which you have any personal contact?—It is 
one which we are only too ready to help to stop; it is a political matter chiefly. 
I am talking about the Agency tracts; there are certain tracts in the east and 
north of the Madras Presidency which lie on the Eastern Ghats, or below them, 
which are outside the ordinary revenue districts, and arc under special adminis¬ 
tration. They are peopled mostly by aboriginal hill tribes, and they ace accus¬ 
tomed from times immemorial to carry out this kumri cultivation, and any 
interference with it is always liable to lead to rebellion. 

11071. Is it the territory between the Southern margin of Mysore and this 
Province?—It lies chiefly in the districts of Ganjarn, Vizagapatam and 
Godavari, between the Central Provinces and the plains. 

11072. Who, in these Agency tracts, is responsible for the control of shifting 
cultivation?—The Agency tracts are administered by the Collector of the district, 
who is known as the Government Agent for that particular tract, and he and hie 
assistants administer the whole country; they do their best to stop this shifting 
cultivation, but it still goes on. 

11073. Who advises that officer on the technical forest points?—I do, or the 
local Conservator of Forests. 

11074. Does he ever consult you?—Informally, yes. 1 hava bean consulted 
often. 

11075. I ask because in certain districts, this shifting cultivation, although it 
is not prohibited, is very closely watched and to some extent controlled, always 
with the idea of preventing undue soil denudation?—We do control it, as much 
as we possibly can. The Government Agent, in many cases with the help of 
the Forest Department, does oontrol it to a certain extent, but it is a difficult 
problem, because the people are difficult to deal with. 

11076. Has the practice of shifting cultivation and consequent denudation 
caused serious silting in the lower reaches of the water-comees?-—That is a 
question which I cannot answer; I have not enough local experience; I think 
it must be so. 

11077. Of course, dangerous practices art the head-waters may bring unfor¬ 
tunate consequences upon the population living on the alluvial tracts which 
populations are in no sense responsible for the practices in question ?—Ye*, there 
cannot be any doubt about it, that silting has heal the result of this, because a 
similar practice goes on in Malabar on the West Coast and there is no doubt that 
streams have silted wp to a large extent. 

11078. Do you feel yourself that more control should be exercised over ahift- 
iag cultivation?—I do. 
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11070. Have you ever suggested that to Government?—I have, but not with 
regard to the effect on agriculture or the effect on the low country. 

11080. With regard to the effect on agriculture in the whole country, owing 
to denudation?—I proposed to Government some time ago that Government 
should take over control of all the private forests in Malabar, for the reason that 
two years ago there were very heavy floods in this Presidency, and a tremendous 
let of. landslips occurred in the private forests in Malabar, owing not so much 
to shifting cultivation as to denudation caused by over-exploitation; it is a 
distinction without a difference. They were cutting too many trees. I ad¬ 
dressed Government on the subject, but Government would not listen to my 
proposals; I think it involved too much expenditure. 

11081. Sir Henry Lawrence: What are these private forests?—Practically 
all the forest lands in Malabar belong to private people, all the slopes of the 
Western Ghats. 

11082. Are they big zamindars or landholders?—Yes, they are called jnnmies. 
Ibey Is a peculiar land tenure in Malabar, and I do not know’ much about the 
details of it. The land, in most cases, belongs to the janmies, who would be 
called zamindars in other parts; it is the same thing. 

11083, The Chairman: Have you any responsibility for forest management 
in those lands?—No; we can interfere under the Forest Act to a very limited 
extent. 

11081. Mr. Calvert.: Do they own the trees as well?—Yes, the whole thing. 

11085. The Chairman: Have you in hand any important schemes for the re¬ 
afforestation or planting of areas which are threatened with denudation, so as 
to prevent scouring?—Yes; there is one such scheme; it is not a very big scheme, 
and it would not cost much, but it is an important scheme. The scheme is 
for re-stocking the western portion of the Nilgiri plateau with tree growth, 
which has been destroyed by continual fires. There has been no case of shifting 
cultivation up there, but the same result has come about from the practioe of 
burning grass every year. There we have a scheme for re-stocking that parti¬ 
cular area with tree growth, as much as we can. 

11086. The Baja of Parlakimedi: How do you collect the grazing fees? Is 
it done departmental^?—It is done departmentally; the actual collection Is 
done by the foresters. 

11087. Do you have different rates for different animals?—Yes. 

11088. Is thero much difference between the rate charged for the buffalo 
and that for the cow?—Generally speaking, buffaloes are chargod twice the rate 
of cows. 

11089. What is the reason?—I have not tnought much about it, but I sup¬ 
pose it is because they do more damage; they are heavier animals, but I really 
could not say why. 

11090. I suppose they go under the trees and break the branches?—Yes, I 
suppose so. 

11091. Do you discourage sheep-grazing in reserve forests?—That is rather 
a difficult .question to answer, because sheep only graze in the reserves which, 
I have said just now, are going to be handed over to the panchayats, and 
because these reserves are going to be handed over to the panchayats, the 
Forest Department is not worrying itself much alwut them. So, I cannot say 
that we do discourage sheep-grazing, but possibly, if you are going to keep 
these reserves permanently under the control of the Forest Department, we 
should discourage it to a certain extent. I think sheep-grazing does not- do 
anything like the damage that goat-browsing does. 

11092. Of course, I ask that question because sheep do contribute some 
important manurial necessities for- the agriculturist?—Yes. Of course, when I 
say discourage sheep-grazing, I mean I would discourage excessive sheep- 
grazing ; sheep-grazing in moderation does very little harm. 

11093. In forest areas where there is a smaller number of trees, I suppose 
you have no objection to sheep-grazing?—No objection. 
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11094. In Ganjam, shifting cultivation is being controlled indirectly by 
■ planters from Assam. There is such a demand for cooly labour in Assam, 
that they have to import large numbers of labourers from Ganjam?—Yes. 

11095. Is there not any such industry round about Malabar to control shift¬ 
ing cultivation in the same manner?—No. 

11096. There are lots of tea estates here, and labour could be diverted to 
those places?—The people who mostly carry on shifting cultivation in Malabar 
are people who do not go to the estates. 

11097. Professor Gangulee: You referred to the Forest Panchayats in answer 
to the questions by the Chairman. Has this system of Forest Panchayats 
minimised the friction between the rj’ot and the Forest Department?—very 
largely indeed. 

11098. Do you find that these Forest Panchayats are generally interested in 
preserving the area under their control?—That is difficult for me to answer, 
because I have no longer any concern with these panchayats. The matter does 
not come before me now, and I have got to rely for information on this subject 
on an officer, who is called the Forest Panchayat Officer, who works under the 
Board of Kevenue; he assures me that in a very large proportion of cases the 
panchayat people do really take a genuine interest. I would like just to add 
one thing : in one particular instance which I have inspected several times, a 
place about 15 miles from Madras, I was astounded at the thoroughness with 
which these people had taken on the job of improving the forest; they have 
done it far better than any Forest Department ever 1 could have done. 

11099. So you say the system of Forest Panchayats is successful?—I cannot 
say it is successful, but generally successful. 

11100. At least the general complaint very often made that the villagers 
are rather uneconomical in tapping the resources of the forest area does not 
hold good?—It is very difficult to say. The Forest Panchayat Officer has told 
me that in a very large proportion of cases in which the forests have been 
handed over to the panchayats the people are taking an intelligent interest in 
them and are doing the work well; but I have only his word to rely on. 

11101. Is this idea a new one or the revival of an old idea?—The idea of 
handing over forests to panchayats started some 12 or 15 years ago; no progress 
was made for some years. I have been in charge of this in my present appoint¬ 
ment, for 8^ years; when I joined it I found there was no progress being made 
in the handing over of forests to these panchayats. I investigated and found 
that it was due to the very obvious reason that the panchayat people were 
forced to pay far more than they could afford. I mean, this system has been 
going on but only in the last three years has it made any real progress, because 
I altered the rules altogether, cut down the rates to reasonable rates and im¬ 
mediately the system jumped into popular favour. 

11102. Have any steps been taken to educate these panchayats with reference 
to the economic exploitation of forests?—There again this does not come within 
my province, but I understand that the Forest Panchayat Officer is doing a 
great deal of propaganda work and lecturing to the people; he has under him 
a number of district men who do the same. 

11103. In matters of forest economy?—Yes. 

11104. Sir Henry Lawrence: Is the Forest Panchayat Officer a forest 
officer?—No; he is a Deputy Collector. 

11105. What is his name?—Mr. Viraswami. 

11106. Has he had any training in forestry?—He has training in this parti¬ 
cular branch of forestry; he was trained by one of the Conservators for a short 
time; after all, this particular branch of forestry does not require any intensive 
training. A month or so going about with a forest officer is sufficient. 

11107. Sir Qanga Ham: When you talk of a particular branch of forestry 
will you kindly explain what it actually means, about grazing and so on?—There 
is no necessity for scientific forest management as the forest officer understands 
scientific management. There are practically no trees to worry about. The 
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only management required is keeping goats out and perhaps restricting the 
number of cattle allowed to graze. 

11108. Professor Qangulee; Perhaps he should know something about the 
quality of grass grown?—Yes; after all it does not matter much; whether he 
knows it or does not know it will not alter the quality of grass. 

11109. He can, with the Agricultural Department’s help, alter the quality 
of the grass?—'Yes, but all that means money. 

11110. With regard to fodder, you say in your printed note: ‘ The only 
means which occurs to me is the growing of fodder crops.’ Do you suggest that 
the cultivators should grow fodder crops on the lines on which they raise com¬ 
mercial crops?—I would leave that to the people themselves. I do not profess 
to know much about it; what I wanted to bring out in that answer was that 
either on their own land or in the panehayat forests they could do it. 

11111. Which administrative body levies the tax for grazing fees, the Forest 
Panchayats or yourself?—Are you talking about forests which have been handed 
over to Forest Panchayats? 

11112. Yes?—They do it. The system is that the rates which they are 
allowed to charge are approved of by the Board of Revenue. 

11113. Subject to the approval of the Board of Revenue?—Yea, as regards 
the rates and as regards the number of cattle which may graze in any particular 
area. Those two points are laid down by the Board of Revenue and, for the 
rest, the panehayat itself has control : it issues permits and so on. 

11114. Mr. Calvert: Apart from the agency tracts and Malabar, is there 
any tract in which you think that conservation should be pursued further in 
the interests of posterity?—Only. 1 think, on the hill ranges of the Nilgiris 
and Paints, because all the other large hill ranges where you could do work we 
are already doing as much, I think, as is feasible, simply by protection. 

11113. You do not think that this taking of free fuel and free grazing is 
leading to any pormanent damage?—Generally speaking not in the forests over 
which the Forest Department wields control; but about the panehayat forests 
I should not like to be so positive. 

11116. Your Department of course is confining its activities strictly to areas 
notified under the Aet?~Yes. 

11117. Outside those areas there are waste lands unsuited to agriculture 
owing to their being badly eroded or cut up into ravines. Do you think that 
something could be done by afforestation?—1 do not think so; it all depends on 
whether it is a business proposition or not. Of course it might do good to 
spend money on planting up such areas and so on, but it would never pay 
and I do not think that, as far as I know in this Presidency, the area of such 
tracts is great. We have not any of those extraordinarily denuded areas 
that you see in the United Provinces. I think the reason is generally that, 
where denuded areas occur, they are areas of low rainfall. You do not get heavy 
rainfall; where you have heavy rainfall you get big forests. 

11118. Given ravine land of the type lying around Jhansi, would you place 
that land under the Forest Department or the Revenue Department?—Under 
the Revenue Department. 

11119. Is the Forest Department in Madras undertaking any subsidiary 
industries?—By subsidiary industries do you mean industries apart from 
timber? 

11120. Something like resin-tapping and so on?—No. I cannot think of any¬ 
thing at the moment exoept lac; we are just beginning to investigate that. 

11121. Is not the local wattle good for basket-making?—I have never heard 
of its being used for basket-making. 

11122. Have you in Madras any suitable material for barrels?—Yes. We 
actually turn them cart; we have got a sort of research station; we have a mill 
designed on the very latest and up-to-date ideas, working partly on a research 
scale and partly on a commercial scale down the line here at Olavakot about 
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80 miles away: there we are trying woods for all purposes; we have had great 
\ success so far in this. 

11123. Do you find suitable wood for chip-basket for carrying perishable 
fruit?—Yes, bamboos; iu this country baskets are made of bamboos. 

11124. Is paper-making possible?—Yes. We have a big scheme under which 
paper is to be made in the Tinnevelly district out of bamboo reed which makes 
very good paper. 

11125. So you are dealing with this question of possible subsidiary indus¬ 
tries?—Yes; we are going on; we are doing a lot of research work at present; 
we are gradually pushing ahead. 

11123. Have you anything to say as to whether goatB are a source o! loss 
or a source of gain?—To the community? 

11127. As regards damage to your own forests?—I have never thought of 
it in the light of benefit to the community, but, from the forest point of view, 
goats ought to be absolutely banned. 

11128. Mao Bahadur Muniswami Nayudu: In the constitution of Forest 
Fanchayats and in the fixing of rent to be paid in the villages, are you con¬ 
sulted by the Revenue Department?—I regret I cannot answer that question. 
1 have just returned from five months' leave and I do not know whether any 
changes have been made while I have been on leave. 

11129. You were being consulted before you went on leave?—I think so. 

11130. May I know if, before you went on leave and before the forests were 
handed over to the Revenue Department for management, the rent demanded 
from the Forest Panchayats was more than what you were getting when the 
forests were directly under the control of the Forest Department?—No. I 
always tried to fix the rent at -about wbat the net revenue was to the Govern, 
ment before. In some cases the net revenue was a minus quantity, and in 
these cases a nominal rent was fixed. 

11131. Have grazing fees been raised recently, during the last six years?— 
I am afraid I cannot answer that. There has been so much change of grazing 
fees during the last ten years or so that I cannot say whether they have been 
recently raised. I think in one or two districts they have been raised and there 
they were ridiculously low before. 

11132. The Chairman: Perhaps you could put in a statement at your 
leisure?—Yes. 

11133. Mao Bahadur Muniswami Nayudu : Grazing fees are collected in one 
lump sum at the beginning of the year from the cultivator on the number of 
cattle that the man owns and for which he wants licence?—Yes, on the number 
of cattle. 

11134, Do you not consider that it is very hard for the cultivator to be 
asked to pay the grazing fees in one lump sum?—I do not think so. The amount 
which a cultivator pays is in many cases as low as three annas per oow per 
annum; I do not think anybody who can afford to keep a oow or two could 
reasonably say that three annas per cow per annum is a hardship. 

11135. Do you know that a ryot owns not one cow but probably 15 or 16?— 
If he can afford to own 15 or 16 cows he can surely afford to pay 15 times 3 
annas. 

11186. I do not mean cows sione; there are the bulls, buffaloes and others 
and he has to pay 15 times the licence fee in one lump P—I do not see any hard¬ 
ship whatever. 

11187. He pays his revenue iu four instalments to the Government. Why 
not grazing fees also?—I do not see any hardship whatever; if he were grazing 
those 15 cows on lands belonging to private individuals he would have to pay 
a much higher rate; some of the panchayats are charging Rs. 2 per animal. 

11138. Would you consider the question of allowing payment in two instal¬ 
ments, paid half-yearly?—As a forest officer I should prefer that it should not 
be done in that manner because it is a very difficult thing to collect these fee*. 
The lower they are the more it costs to collect them proportionately. It would 
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mean more establishment and more cost and there is always the danger, from 
the point of view of Government, of people failing to pay the rest of their fees. 

11139. Do you hold forest conferences with the ryots?—No, we have so little 
to do with the ryots that we do not do that. 

11140. Do your district officers hold conference with the ryots?—I do not 
think very many nowadays. They used to, but as most of the ryots’ forests 
are being handed over to panehayats for management the necessity for such 
conferences is considerably less than it used to be. 

11141. May I take you to a particular district, say ChittoorP Are there 
not a large number of forests which are not reserved forests but which are 
close to villages and cultivation P—I cannot say because I do not know the 
Chittoor district very well; but I should say that there are considerable areas 
of such forests close to cultivation, 

11142. In connection with such areas do you think that the District Forest 
Officers should know what the ryots have to say?—There is absolutely nothing 
to prevent them holding a conference. 

11143. Would you advise them?—If it was brought to my knowledge that 
there was a demand. I think it would be a waste of time if there were no real 
desire on the part of the ryots. If there is a desire by all means the district 
officers should hold the conference. 

11144. Do you know whether there is a demand for management of forests 
by panchayat system in the case of the Chittoor forest itself?—I do not know. 
But it is extremely likely. 

11145. Would you favour the proposal of the management being entirely with 
the Forest Department subject to the payment of rent?—I do not quite follow 
you. 

11146. You know that at Tiruvannamalai there are second and first class- 
forests managed by Forest Panehayats. The control is entirely in the hands of 
the Forest Department. I want you to say whether you would extend that prin¬ 
ciple to the forests in other districts also?—I am against it because it means 
yet another system of management. We have already two systems, control by 
the Forest Department absolutely and control by panehayats. I am against 
introducing the confusion which is incidental to another system. I am advised 
that the system in Tiruvannamalai should be given up in favour of the regular 
Forest Panchayat system, 

11147. So you are opposed to entrusting the people who are living very 
near the forests, and who have to go there for all their requirements, with the 
power of managing those forests through their panehayats?—That depends 
entirely on whether the forest is a forest of local importance or a forest of 
provincial importance. If it is a forest of local importance it has been, or 
should have been, classed as such and it should be managed by the panchayat. 
But if it is and has been classed as forests of provincial importance I do not 
think that it is right, having regard to the general interests of the public of the 
Madras Presidency, to leave such forests of provincial importance to the manage¬ 
ment of local villagers. 

11148. You are satisfied that so far as the forests entrusted to the panehayats 
are concerned they are being managed satisfactorily?—I am not personally con¬ 
versant with the subject. I am inform*! by the Forest Panchayat Officer that 
generally speaking the management is fairly good. 

11149. Mr, Calvert: Forest conservation is a highly technical subject?— 
Conservation of what I call forests, not conservation of tracts which the member 
is talking about now, 

Mao Bahadur Muniswami Nayudu; I am talking only of the grazing: 
facilities. 

11150. Sir Henry Lawrence: The Forest College here at Coimbatore is- 
under your charge?—Yes. 

11151. For what class of officers do you conduct your teaching there?—The. 
staff of teachers comprises five, the Principal and four Instructors. The Prin- 
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eipal and two of the Instructors are members of the Imperial Forest Service, 
The other two Instructors are members of the Madras Forest Service. 

11152. I am asking you what class of officers you are training there?—I. beg 
your pardon. We train Foresters already in the Forest Department; we train 
them to be Bangers; Ranger is the next higher grade. • 

11159. Are you training men for direct appointment to the Forest Service?— 
'At present the training is entirely confined to men already in the Forest Service. 
That is because there was previously over-recruitment of men who were recruit¬ 
ed with the dea of working for a short time in the department and then going 
to the Forest College. Until those men are trained we confine the training to 
men who are already in the service; after that we shall take people from out¬ 
side. Perhaps I ought to explain a little further. This college does not only 
train Madras men. In fact out of 120 men there are only 16 from Madras. It 
takes men from the Central Provinces, Bombay, Bihar and Orissa, Coorg, 
Ceylon, Travancore, Hyderabad. With the recruitment of these men I have 
nothing to do; they are simply^ sent by those Administrations and we are asked 
to train them. 

11154. Do men go from this college to Dehra Dun?—No. 

11155. You do not train any one for the Provincial Service?-—No. 

11156. That work is concentrated at Dehra Dun?—Yes. 

11157. Do you carry out any research work here?—No, not in connectiort 
with the college. The research work that we do is of two kinds. One is silvi¬ 
cultural and concerns the methods of growing trees; the other is research into 
the economic side, that is the quality of timber and that sort of thing. Silvicul¬ 
ture is carried out by a special officer. He works under the Conservator of 
Working Plans. Working plans are, shortly, detailed plans prescribed for the 
administration of forests for ten years or so. The other research is done in 
Madras more or loss in co-operation with the Engineering College at Guindy; 
that is research into the economic side of timber. 

11158. Economic use of the timber?—Not only timber but minor products 
such as myrobalans; that is done at Madras. 

11159. At what college?—It is done by one of our own officers. He works- 
in connection with the Dehra Dun Research Institute and does testing of timber 
with the Engineering College. He is chiefly engaged in the collection of informa¬ 
tion for pushing the sale of timber. 

11160. Have you ever tried in your forests the manufacture of manure from 
Lantana?—No. 

11161. Has any research been made?—Some French gentlemen spent a 
good deal of money in working out a scheme for utilising the oil from Lantana 
in Coorg; but as far as I know nothing has come of it. 

11162. There was a suggestion from the Director of Agriculture that the 
Forest Department could make large quantities of manure; has that been ever 
tried?—I am very much against trying it, because my officers are not trained 
to that sort of work and we have not yet got our timber forests working really 
efficiently. 

11163. You do not foresee any difficulty in officers of the other Departments¬ 
entering your forests?—No, no. 

11164. Would you agree to have that work done by others?—Yes. My point 
is that forestry is a highly technical subject and it is waste of time to put a 
man trained for three years in forestry, at large expense, on to carry out works 
such as you suggest when there is any amount of real forest work to be done. 

11165. There is serious annoyance to the forest and the villagers where 
forests harbour noxious plants, like Lantana?—In some cases Lantana is 
gradually destroying the forests. 

11166. And overrun the neighbouring fields?—Yes. 

11167. So it is a matter of sufficient importance to take notice of?—Very 
much so. As far as the Forest Department is concerned the remedy is »*t 
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very difficult. In my opinion the remedy is to continue to burn; it reduces the 
density very much. 

11168. Is there any difficulty in burning it?—-No; it is fairly easy in the hot 

weather. 

11169. You say your department has been engaged in large timber opera¬ 
tions. Do you accept the view of some people that you are becoming the 
timber merchants of Government?—Not altogether. My object is to show the 
market and the world at large that the species of timber which grow in the 
Madras Presidency are really valuable. Hitherto many of them have been 
looked upon as useless. We are trying to prove the value of these timbers and 
we have been very successful although we started operations only three years 
ago. Supposing we can show the world that our unknown timbers are really 
valuable we might expect private enterprise to come and take concessions from 
Government. 

11170. Can you indicate any success in the work you mentioned?—There are 
two timbers which, three years ago, were unknown to the trade; in fact I do 
not think they have any looal trade names. One of these timbers, we have 
recently sold at a price which approximates very nearly to that of teak. 

11171. What is that timber?—One is Acrocarpus fraxinifolius. I do not say 
we can get teak prices for all of it, but some has actually been sold for a sum 
which approximates to that of teak. Another is Polyalthea fragrans. Two 
year's ago no one had ever heard of it; it bad no local name; even the jungle- 
men did not know it. 

11172. Have you a very large demand for those timbers?—The demand is 
very large. Evan now we cannot meet the demand from one company alone, 
the Standard Oil Co.; we cannot meet the demand which exists from that 
company for making boxes. There are other timbers in which success has been 
attained, but I cannot give you any details. 

11178. Sir Ganga Ram wants to know whether those timbers are fit for 
railway sleepers?—They have not been tried for railway sleepers, but I should 
say they are not. 

11174, Can you tell us the yearly revonue of your Department for the past 
few years P—It varies from 48 to 50 lakhs. 

11175. What is the expenditure?—That is about 48 lakhs; both expenditure 
and revenue hover about the 50 lakhs line. 

11176. In former years you were working at a loss?—We were working on 
a very much greater profit; there was a surplus of 20 lakhs or so because 
chiefly, the establishment then cost very much less; but we shall work at a 
very much greater profit in a few more years; it is only a question of organising. 
In this Presidency till recently the administration of ryot’s forests which I spoke 
about this morning was very easy. The forest guard was paid Rs. 8; he is 
now paid Rs. 25. It was easy, because you had not to invest any money in 
roads and buildings or anything else; all you-had to do was to have a man to 
collect the revenue. These forests assumed a false importance, and the result 
was that Government, or the head of the Forest Department, which_was then 
the Board of Revenue, looked to the districts where these forests chiefly grew 
an their chief source of revenue, with the result that the real forests were 
neglected. That was possibly all right as long as you paid the forest guard 
Rs. 8, but when you are paying three times as much, it does not pay. 

11177. Dr. Hyder: Are these forest guards now under the panchayats or 
are they under you?—Some are under us, some under the panchayats. I was 
speaking of these guards in general for the purpose of giving an example. 

11178. Sir Henry Lawrence: Is your revenue likely to be affected by the 
transfer of these lands to Forest Panchayats?—No; on the contrary it will 
Improve the revenue, not the gross, but the balance, because these lands were 
oosting us a very great deal to administer, and we can get rid of all the estab¬ 
lishment. By the end of last March, although this transfer had only been 
going on about a year or two, we had saved considerably in establishment. 
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11179. When you are pleased to reduce grazing fees and other such things 
in favour of loeal ryots and it is only a question of conflicting interests of ttte 
general tax-payers and of the local residents, you as a rule decide in favour^of 
the general tax-payer; is that a fair way of putting your policy? -I do notdeeiae 
it; the fixing of grazing fees, etc., does not rest with me, but with the Govern¬ 
ment; they, I think, have been a little too lenient in the matter. 

11180. Lenient to the local residents at the expense of the general tax¬ 
payer?—Yes. There is a great deal to be said on both sides; we have never 
really tried to improve the ryot's grazing grounds. 

11181. In the note of the Director of Agriculture which you have seen, it 
suggested that forest officers should be in charge of these reserved forests on the 
ground that the local people possess no expert knowledge of either forestry ct 
agriculture. You do not accept that view?—No; I do not, because as I said 
before, the forest officers are trained for a particular purpose and not for_ that 
sort of work; my point is that the training that is required for the administra¬ 
tion of the forests in question is a thing which can be acquired by any intelligent 
man in two or three months; it is quite a different thing from training in real 
forestry. 

11182. Then the Director of Agriculture has also made a suggestion that 
the Forest Department might assist in matters of silage, and in growing seeds 
for kolinji, wild indigo, and daincha. Do you consider that you have any staff 
available for carrying out that kind of work?—No. We have not. 

11183. Do you wish to have that staff?—No; because that staff is bound to 
cost us a lot. I do not know whether it will cost the Agricultural Department 
more or less, but it certainly will be inefficiently supervised by the Forest 
Department. It would ho quite another matter if you had such operations as 
silage making and other fodder operations alongside big timber forests, but most 
of these places are hundreds of miles away from our real forests; that means 
imperfect supervision on the part of the superior officers and therefore increased 
cost. I do not know much about the details of the posting of agricultural 
officers, but I should imagine that the agricultural officers would have to be 
move or less on the spot to be able to supervise that. I do not wish to be 
understood as in the least antagonistic to the Agricultural Department; we are 
ready to help them in every possible way, except bv putting on our trained forest 
officers to do work which in my view they are not trained to. 

11184. You are in close touch with the Agricultural Department?—I think 
I may say so. 

11185. Do your officers work without friction?—‘We have very little to do with 
the Agricultural Department. Whan you asked me whether we were in close 
touch. I took it that you asked me whether I was in close touch with Mr. 
Anstead. As a Department we are not in close touch; we have generally very 
little to do with the Agricultural Department. 

11186. You think it is a duty which should be performed by somebody else? 
—Yes. 

11187. If it is to be performed by the Agricultural Department the officers 
of the Agricultural Department will be working in your areas. Would it be 
possible to work without friction?—Certainly it would be possible. If there 
were frictions Mr. Anstead would inform me and I could see that there wa* 
no friction. I think that sort of friction is absolutely unnecessary; we ar® 
ready to give every possible help. 

11188. Quite so; I *ee your position. The only question is what is the best 
■r-vstem. If you can work in concord, then the object will be -attained. You are 
prepared to see that that is done?—I am. 

11189. Sir Qnnga Ram: Have you made any researches into the product* of 
your forests such as examination of trees for the making of wood pulp, chair- 
making, etc.?—We do not do much research here in this Presidency; such 
research is done at Dehra Dun, 

11190. But ‘have you any product in your forests fit for the manufaeture of 
wood pulp?—I believe no feasible scheme has yet been worked out for Indio 
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tor making wood pulp to be used as paper. But we have got a scheme under 
which private enterprise is now negotiating with Government for the right to 
use a reed (a small bamboo) for paper making. 

11191. Is that a product of this Presidency?—Yes. 

11192. Have you any other product; say a product for basket-making?— 
Basket-making is a thing which has never occurred to me, because it is a 
cottage industry, or rather the jungleman’s industry. 

11193. We want to find some subsidiary occupations for the agricultural 
classes, and what I ask you is, can you suggest any product of your forests which 
will lead to the establishment of a subsidiary occupation of that kind?—I can¬ 
not, because the real forests where such material grows are far removed from 
the agricultural ’people. About these subsidiary industries, I may say wherever 
the agriculturists live near forests, e.g., in South Kanara and Malabar on the 
West Coast, there is employment of that sort, making baskets, etc. 

11194. Do you grow pine trees?—There is a plantation of pine trees at 
Kodaikanal on the Palni hills. 

11195. Do you make any use of pine?—No. 

11190. Pine trees are imported from America for ceilings; have you any 
timber to suit that purpose?—These pine trees that we grow are absolutely use¬ 
less, because they grow on hill tops and they cannot be got at. But as regards 
the imports of timber into this country, which amount to some crores of rupees 
in value, we in the Madras Presidency can supply every stick of timber that 
is imported. 

11197. Do you import a large amount of timber into Madras?—No, we do 
not; I was speaking of the imports by the trade. 

11198. What part of it can you supply?—Everything; every part of it. 

11199. You can supply all that demand?—The timbers that I have just men¬ 
tioned are found to be very good for making boxes; there are other timbers that 
are good for construction, which we can supply. 

11200. Is there manufacture of planks in this Presidency?—The timber 
industry is undeveloped; there are a few mills down on the West Coast. 

11201. Is there an.y timber which is fit for making matohes?—Yes; many 
kinds of it. 

11202. Have you supplied thorn to people here?—Yes. 

11203. Is there any match factory here?-—There is a small cottage industry 
in matches. 

11204. What timber have you got for matches?—The silk-cotton tree, which 
is a common tree on the West Coast; and there are several others. But that is 
not my special line, and I cannot tell you much about it; but there are plenty 
of them. 

11205. I suppose they could cut them?—Yes. 

11206. And you would have no objection to giving them?—No. The diffi¬ 
culty about matches at present is to obtain enough timber of suitable species 
within a reasonable distance of your factory. It is a very different thing in 
Sweden; you have got your factory at a certain place and all round it are large 
forests which contain only one kind of timber. In this country you may have 
a factory but may not get in the surrounding forests more than one or two trees 
per acre of suitable species. 

11207. When the monsoon fails, do your forests suffer too?—No. 

11208. It has no effect?— A.ce you talking about big trees? 

11209. Big or small; when the monsoon fails does your department suffer 
in any way?—No. 

11210. Out of your income, can you say how much is due to the old forests, 

and how much is due to your exertions or is the product of your industry?_ 

The great majority of the income is derived from the primeval forests,’ not 
from the forests we created. 
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11211, From old forests?—Yes. 

11212. The Chairman: Your exertions are almost creative of new trees?— 
We do a great deal of it. 

11213. Sir Ganga Ram: Have these ForeBt Panchayats any civil or criminal 
powers?—That I am afraid I cannot say, because, before I went on leave, the 
whole thing was more hr less in the melting pot. 

11214. In whose hands is the responsibility for counting the number of 
cattle? Who makes out the bill for the grazing fees? Is it the forest guard?— 
It is not done quite in that way. A man comes and says “ I have 25 heads of 
cattle, I want 25 permits.” Then he goes and grazes his cattle. The forest 
guard comes into the forest and checks the number of cattle which are being 
grazed with the permits; they are not counted beforehand. 

11215. Supposing, instead of 25 cattle the man grazes 35, has the forest 
guard the authority to interfere?—It all depends on the arrangement which he 
makes with the forest guard, but according to the book the forest guard is 
supposed to prosecute him, or rather to report him. 

11210. Or allow him to go, on receipt of some commission?—That is illegal 
gratification; he is not allowed to let him go. 

11217. In your reserved forests, do you allow the people to collect leaves of 
trees for the purpose of manure? Supposing they take away the sweepings of 
leaves of trees, would you allow it?—Not as a general rule. 

11218. You would have no objection to that?—I would have an objection; it 
depends on the local circumstances entirely. On the West Coast, in South 
Kanara and Malabar, where rainfall is copious and the growth is very fast, 
the people are allowed to take as much manure leaf as they like. This does 
no harm in my opinion; but I am a heretio in this respect, and some other 
officers do not agree with me. But in the dry districts, if you collect all the 
leaf on the ground, your forest will very soon die out. 

11219. Do you suffer from incendiarism?—Yes. 

11220. Do they do it for mischief?—Yes, for mischief, or having a grudge 
against the forest officer. 

11221. Can you suggest some trees which will grow on the borders of fields, 
very easy growing trees, which will supply the cultivator’s requirements?—I 
think Casuarina would be the best in this Presidency; it gives the best return, 
and' is quick-growing; possibly some species of Eucalyptus might be tried. 

11222. Have you encouraged any ryots to grow them anywhere here?—It 
does not come within my province to do so. 

11228. I do not understand the meaning of shifting cultivation. Can you 
explain it?—It is known all over the country by different names. It is called 
“ podu,” “ kumri,” etc. 

11224. People can go anywhere into the forest and cultivate?—They go into 
the forest, cut down trees, and they grow one or two crops possibly, and then 
go off to another place, and start over again. 

11225. Are there any. areas in this Presidency which require afforestation? 
—A certain amount, as I said before, should be done in the Nilgiri district, 
on the Nilgiri hills, and the Palni hills. 

11226. Is it not very necessary to afforest them, because they contribute 
to the floods?—Yes. Not a very great deal is required, because the grass, to 
a certain extent, holds up the water, but a great deal of damage has been done 
during the last 100 years by the practice of burning the grass annually; the strips 
of evergreen forests which grow alongside the streams are spoiled by these fires, 
and in many cases have been entirely destroyed. 

11227. What remedy do you suggest for the purpose of retarding the 
velocity of the water flowing down?—Planting suitable species of trees. 

11228. Would you not terrace them in order to have some cultivation?_ 

that would be a superhuman work; you are dealing with enormous areas. 
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11229. Supposing a man asked you to give him the land for that purpose, 
would you give it to him?—If he promised to do it. 

11230. It ne asKed for land to make terraces on the bare hills, would you 
give it to him?—If there were some arrangement, by which we could enforoe 
our conditions, certainly I would be very much in favour of granting the per¬ 
mission. 

11231. I understand there are waste lands in this Presidency; do you look 
after them?—No, the Revenue Department looks after them. 

11282. Is there nobody to take any steps to afforest them?—No. 

11233. Are they not contributing towards floods, if they are left alone like 
that?—Yes, to a certain extent I suppose they are, but it is not very serious. 

11284. Sir Thomas Middleton: You have alluded to the great need for supply¬ 
ing village fuel reserves. Would there be any difficulty, from the technical 
point of view, in making out a list of suitable species of trees for such reserves 
in any part of the Madras Presidency?—>No, there would be no difficulty. 

11235. Even in the driest tracts, you can provide suitable species for fuel 
reserves?—Yes. 

11286, Under the most favourable conditions, in your best climates, what 
rotation would be necessary to give you a good fuel supply?—How many years 
would be required ?—Casuarina can be grown on a rotation of 7 years, that is 
under expert care and constant attention. I do not suppose you can do this 
on a large scale however; say 12 or 15 years. 

11287. From 7 under the best conditions up to 12 or 15 years under inferior 
conditions?—Yes. 

11238. So that, the difficulty of accumulated interest does not disturb one 
so much here as it would in the ease of European forests?—No. 

11239. You referred to the fact that in Malabar there hae been too rapid 
exploitation. I think you said that the forests there are in private hands, and 
that at present, you have no jurisdiction. Is that so?—Yes. 

11240. From the technical point of view, would there be any difficulty in 
remedying that state of affairs?—None whatever. Tho west coast is the forest 
man’s paradise. All that you have to do is to throw the seed down, and the 
forest comes up; it is the easiest thing in the world. 

11241. I happened to see some young plantations of Australian trees in that 
tract yesterday, and I was surprised at the rate of growth. You agree that the 
technical problems are very simple?—Yes, they are simple enough. 

11242. In the case of those forests where you permit grazing at 3 annas 
per cow, is the supply of grass greatly in excess of the demand?—No; the other 
way about; the demand for grass is in excess of the supply. 

11243. Still, you stop at a charge of 3 annas per ccw?—Yes, but we limit 
the number of cattle which may graze. 

11244. Dr. Hyder: I am quoting the figures from the Government Order 
dated the 13th September 1926 relating to the Administration of Forest Pancha- 
yats. The total area under the administration of these Forest Panchayats is 
1.290 square miles; the number of panchayats working in the Presidency is 623. 
The fees payable to Government were Rs. 6,000; the grazing fee charged per cow 
varies from 1J annas to Rs. 1-2-0. How does the total amount paid and the 
grazing fee per unit cow compare with the charges which you levied when the 
reserved forests were in your hands?—The fees differ so very widely from 
district to district that it is not possible to give you any very definite answer. 

I think I am right in saying that our fees in forests under the control of the 
Forest Department vary from 3 annas in the case of a great deal of them to 
Re. 1 in a very small number of eases. I should say it varies from 3 tefrannas, 
generally speaking. 

11245. With regard to making technical advice available to these Forest 
Panchayats. I understand that that has been a failure, in the Coimbatore district. 
Three out of eight were suspended. Coimbatore has a first class Agricultural 
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Collage, and I understand it also possesses a Forest College?—May I ask if the 
three cases you refer to are in this report? 

11246, Yes; I am referring to three out of eight panchayats under the control 
of the Revenue Divisional Offioers in the Coimbatore district?—I think you have 

f ot hold of something else, if I may say so. That is a case of unreserved lauds, 
think; it is not the ordinary Forest Panchayat. 

11247. Are your Forest Panchayats partly under the Revenue Divisional 
Officers?—I do not think they have anything to do with the Revenue Divisional 
Officers at all; they are under the Collector. The panchayats you refer to are 
some under an old system, which has nothing to do with the Forest Department. 
I am not sure, but I think I am right in saying that. 

11248. My point is this : do you not think that it is desirable that these 
Forest Panchayats should have the advice of the Forest and Agricultural Depart¬ 
ments?—I do not think there is any necessity for these panchayats to have the 
advice of the Forest Department as such. They have the advice of the Forest 
Panchayat Officer, under whom works the local Forest Panchayat Deputy 
Tahsildar as he is called. Those officers, especially the Forest Panchayat 
Officer himself, have been taught all that is necessary for them to know by 
senior forest officers. The Forest Panchayat Officer is a man of three years’ 
experience in dealing with these matters, and if he cannot teach the people 
everything they require to know, then he is not worth the pay he gets. I do 
not think there is any doubt that he can teach the people everything they want 
to know. Sometimes it is the other way; the panchayat can teach something 
to the officer. It is a matter of common sense, and not of any great technical 
knowledge. 

11240. The growing of plants aud grasses does not require technical know¬ 
ledge?—The growing of any plant, after all, is the ryot’s trade, he knows how 
to grow an ordinary plant; it is just a matter of substituting a tree for grass, 
and some fodder crop or some cereal; it is not a difficult thing for a man who is 
accustomed from his childhood to grow things. I do not think there is any 
necessity to get the advice of the more technical forest officer on the subject. 

11250. Take the case of the ahola forest; I understand there has been a 
rapid deterioration there. Is there any provision under which advice is given to 
these people?—No. 

11251. No advice is given either by the revenue or the forest officers?—No; 
might I add, if it were given, it would not be acted upon. 

11252. Take the case of the match industry; is there any match factory in 
the Madras Presidency?—I do not think there is anything except as a cottage 
industry. I am not sure, and I could not be certain about it, but I think 
the only match factory is one in the State of Travancore. 

11253. South Iianara is in your Presidency?—Yes. 

1J.254. In the neighbouring State of Mysore, near about Shivgaon, they are 
starting a match factory; I imagine perhaps you know whether the timbers 
available there are of the same kind as in the district of South Kanara?— 
Probably. 

11255. So far, no match factory has been started in this Presidency?—None 
that I know of. ^ 

11256. What difficulty is there? Is it the absence of private enterprise?— 
That is a very big question; the absence of private enterprise, yes. Private 
enterprise being absent it is necessary for the Government to get the timber 
out; to got timber out of these forests is a very difficult and complicated thing 
requiring a tremendous amount of organisation; the forests in winch these 
timbers grow, most of them and the best of them, are in very inaccessible places, 
particularly with practically no roads, or buildings; for seven or eight months 
in the year there is heavy rain and leeches are bad; the forests are feverish. You 
can understand that in order to organise work in places like that a tremendous 
lot of spade work is necessary. We have to lay out roads, we have to build 
houses for the subordinates and wa have to get machinery to work and so on; 
all that means a lot of expense and the reason why the thing is not organised at 
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present is that Government has not been able to face the necessary expenditure 
in the past. We are now doing as much as we possibly can with the establish¬ 
ment at our disposal in organising large scale exploitation of forests with the 
hope that private enterprise will see that it is a paying thing and come in. 

11257. Leave alone the question of machinery and things of that kind. 
Would you admit that no forest property is of any use unless you have also the 
provision for the construction of roads? Are you undertaking an active pro¬ 
gramme of road construction in your forest property?—We are not undertaking 
any particular programme of roads at present; but we have just drawn up 
a programme which is going to be submitted to the Government, a programme 
for the next five years. 

11258. These forest roads are under your department. They are not under 
the Department of Public Works or some other department?—No; under the 
Forest Department. 

11259. Dewan Bahadur Raghavayya: I have only one question to put to 
you. Before putting that I would explain that the class of panchayats to 
which Dr. Hyder referred are not the Forest Panchayat proper but a few 
panchayats which were begun years ago and run by Revenue Divisional Officers. 
They are languishing and they are being gradually transferred to the Forest 
Panchayat Officer. The question that I wish to put is the very same question 
which Dr. Hyder put to you. May I ask you to consider that question again 
about the need for technical advice, co-operation of the Forest and Agricultural 
Departments by way of offering technical advice to the Forest Panchayat 
Officer and his staff in the matter of working these Forest Panchayats?—The 
present Forest Panchayat Officer and his staff stand in a somewhat peculiar 
position, do they notp The present Forest Panchayat Officer was trained by 
you for two years or so and his staff was also trained by you. But you cannot 
expect that state of affairs to continue. If the present man goes another man 
might come, but he will not have the training which the present man has had. 
1 find that the Forest Panchayats are engaged actively in tree planting and 
that they planted about 33,000 trees within the last year. Do you think that 
this operation of tree-planting and the operation of introducing exotic grass, 
or improving the present grass supply in these reserves, should be done efficient¬ 
ly by these panchayats without the staff getting some sort of technical training 
or at least technical advice through the co-operation of your Department and 
the Agricultural Department?—As regards grass and the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment, I am afraid I cannot answer; I have not enough knowledge of them. As 
regards tree planting I think the ordinary ryot in planting the trees does as 
well as the ordinary forest officer, and I think it would be a waste of material 
to have a regular forest staff to supervise such works. But on the other hand if 
it is shown to be necessary I should be only too glad to lend the services of a 
forest officer when and where necessary. But I think to keep a man permanent¬ 
ly on work of that sort is waste of material. 

11260. What is in my mind is periodical visits by your responsible officers 
or District Forest Officers to these reserves, and offering of suggestions in re¬ 
gard to the way in which plants should be raised, suggesting the kind of pin-, 
that should he raised and so on?—It would doubtless do good; but the question 
is whether it is necessary and whether it is worth the expense. 

11261. Professor Gangulee: Have you ascertained whether the Railway 
Department imports any sleepers from outside?—Yes, they import large quan¬ 
tities from outside. 

11262. Cannot you supply their needs?—We cannot for the reason which I 
gave just now, that we are not organised. As soon as we have organised, we 
can supply every single sleeper required in India. 

11263. If there is any merchant you will give facilities?—Only too gladly. 
Let him come forward; but so far I have not met any. 

11264. Httt'e you any method by which you bring your timber from districts 
to the market or to the rivers, such as tramways and so on?—That is a technical 
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matter with which our technical branch, the Forest Engineer, deals. I am 
afraid I cannot answer that. 

11265. But are you aware of any such method?—We have not got any at 
the present moment. 

11266. Sir Thomas Middleton: The present Panchayat. Officer was trained 
by you?—Not by me personally, but by one of my subordinate officers. 

11267. Assuming he vacated his post, would his successor not also have 
the same forest training? Is it not a necessary condition?—I think it would 
be necessary; but the point has not arisen yet. 

11268. I inferred from the question put to you by Mr. Raghavayya that 
there is some danger if this forest officer were to vacate his post that hia 
successor might not have a similar technical training?—The training is a matter 
of a short time; two months, I think, will be enough. 

11269. Dr. Hyder: How much pay does this Forest Panchayat Officer 
draw?—I really cannot say; he gets his pay as Deputy Collector, plus an allow¬ 
ance. 

11270. Could not your Rangers or Foresters undertake such work?— 
Rangers could undertake the work quite well. 

11271. So it would be a good policy to transfer Rangers to that post?—I 
do not think that all the Rangers can do the work now done by the Forest 
Panchayat Officer himself, but there will be one or two exceptions who could 
do it. For some reason or other Government are opposed to that. 

11272. They do not favour the transfer from your department to the Revenue 
Department?—No. 

11273. Professor Qangulcc: Regarding creative activities of your depart¬ 
ment do you have any forest nurseries?—Not in the sense in which they are 
known in Europe, nothing permanent. Our chief creative activity is at 
Nilambur in Malabar where we have about 6,000 acres of teak forest. We are 
planting there and make temporary nurseries as required. 

11274. Do you extract tannin?—I do not know. 

11275. Is any research carried on?—Not hero, but at Dehra Dun. 

11276. You mentioned that private enterprise was negotiating with you for 
tho manufacture pf paper. Is that enterprise an European enterprise?—I do 
not know whether I am correct in answering a question of that sort. It is 
confidential at present. 

11277. But private enterprise is negotiating?—Yes. 

11278. With regard to coffee and tea plantations, they arc increasing in 
area, are they not?—Yes; the area under coffee is not increasing to any con¬ 
siderable extent; the area under tea is increasing as fast as land can be got. 

11279. That would be a serious drawback; it would affect the forest area 
very much?—If the forest area is not suitable for commercial management for 
the growing of timber and so on, I would rather see it under tea than lying 
waste and my policy has been to give all possible facilities for tea growing. 

11280. Mr. Calvert: Is the Forest Department here Reserved or Trans¬ 
ferred?—'Reserved. 

11281. And this Panchayat Officer, is he Reserved or Transferred?— 
Reserved. 

Dewan Bahadur Raghavayya: As Deputy Collector he is a Reserved officer. 

11282. Dr. Hyder: The Department of Panchayats comes under the Trans¬ 
ferred subject, does it not?—I am sure it is a Reserved subject because it is 
dealt with by the Hon’ble Dr. Usman Sahib. 

11283. Mr. Calvert: Both Reserved?—Both Reserved. 

11284. I should like to ask whether your department will send us a brief 
account of the work done at the research station in connection with the utilisa¬ 
tion of forest produce for industrial purposes. Will you send us a note on the 
subject?—Yes. 
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11285. The Chairman: On© question. I noticed in Mysore that within a 
few miles radius there were quite a number of plantations, I think they were 
Casuarina plantations. Is that right?—Yes. 

11286. Do you happen to know whether they are encouraged by the State 
in Mysore or whether they are private ventures?—I believe that all of them 
round Bangalore are private ventures. But what the policy of the Mysore 
State is I cannot tell. 

11287. For fuel?—Yes, for fuel. It is a paying business. 

11288, “Would it be a paying business here?—It all depends on the locality. 
It is a very paying business in Madras. All round Madras you see the same 
thing; but I presume it is not a paying business in a district like Coimbatore 
because we do not see the plantations here. 

11289. You think that it does exist where it would pay?—Yes. 

11290. You do not think there is anything that you can do to encourage 
the planting of these trees?—No, I do not think so. 

11291. Sir Henry Lawrence: Are the plantations here in Madras under the 
Forest Department?—They are entirely private. Some were originally made 
by the Forest Department. Some years ago Government announced that they 
were adopting the policy of giving up all such work. 

11292. But the system was introduced by the Forest Department?—I can¬ 
not say whether it was introduced by the Forest Department or not. Probably 
private people also introduced it. I think it was a question of supply and 
demand. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. K. T. PAUL, O.B.E., B.A., National Secretary, National Council 
of the Y. M. C. As. of India, Burma and Ceylon, Salem. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1.— Reseaech. —(c) It is my impression that there is not yet 
in India adequate appreciation of the necessity for research work along 
lines of Soil Chemistry and Soil Bacteriology. I was struck by the enor¬ 
mous importance given to this line of work in America and particularly 
since the War, on the Continent, more especially in the Eastern countries 
of Europe. This impression was confirmed for me by the Head of 
Rothamstead, with whom I discussed it in 1911), and compared notes in 
1924; and also by Dr. Mann of Cornell University whom I ran across in 
Prague, 1924. It is my belief that very considerable light will be thrown 
on the value or otherwise of the empirical agricultural tradition of India 
when the organic aspects and possibilities of soils are studied. It is high 
time that this line of research is given the importance that it deserves, 
alongside, of course, of other lines of research. 

I am not a student of science: my observations are those of a student 
of economics. 

Question 2.—Agbicultural Education. —What is agricultural education 
for? 

(a) For the millions of Indian farmers; 

(b) for a staff for demonstration, propaganda and educational pur¬ 

poses (who should be several scores in India); 

(c) for securing very high grade scientific workers (who should be 

few in number). 

In a country like India where agriculture is practically the occupation 
of its millions, the only logical way of providing agricultural education in 
all its grades is to mako it absolutely part and parcel of the general scheme 
of education which is provided for the whole country. The entire scheme 
of rural education should bear a very strong, I should say highly pre¬ 
ponderating, agricultural bias. 

In the old days (down to my memory) almost every caste village had 
its school, the teacher like all the village artisans, otc., being entirely 
supported by the village itself, payment being in kind. The teacher was 
himself a farmer, sometimes cultivating himself, sometimes through a 
tenant. (The Panchmas were outside the privilege of this school.) With 
the statutory provision now secured for the registering of village panchayats 
it should he possible to revive the good features of this system. Education 
would then go to the village child (of both sexes, as indeed in the old days 
in South India) and not as now all the enterprising, well-to-do and intelli¬ 
gent children eventually drawn away from the village._ Such a revived 
rural education, which should as soon as possible, by design, submerge the 
present plant of rural education, should be biased with agricultural facts 
and principles. 

This in itself should suffice for securing the first of the objectives noted 
above for agricultural education. The insurance of this lies in the quality 
of training and attention which the rural teachers get. Provided they are 
themselves products of an agricultural middle school and their pedagogic 
training has been related to the atmosphere of such a school, provided they 
are helped by Supervisors attached to the agricutural middle school, and 
also provided that as a rule they are themselves farmers, the ordinary 
rural education of the country ought to suffice for (i) giving elementary 
general knowledge in regard to many aspects of life important to the 
villager, (it) literacy and (in) a general capacity for receiving and assimi¬ 
lating the further knowledge, theoretical and practical, brought to them by 
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Agricultural Demonstrators and propagandists, by co-operative organisers, 
by Health Officers, etc. ' ’ 

Agricultural education, strictly so called, should be a natural outreach 
from such a rural education. The needs of a Province cannot be met 
merely by an agricultural college or dozens of agricultural middle schools 
spotted up and down the country, while rural education is altogether 
devised as a preparation for something else. The answer to question 2 (i) 
in the Questionnaire is that the institutions and therefore the teachers will 
continue to be insufficient for India until there is a remodelling of the 
whole of the rural education and agricultural middle schools arise up and 
down the whole country at the call of such a remodelled primary education. 

May I take the liberty of presenting a copy of the Report of the Com¬ 
mission on Village Education in India, on which I happened to be a 
member. There are many references to agricultural education in the course 
of the report but more especially I would invite attention to the proposal 
for vocational middle «schoo! (which should be the main source for the supply 
of teachers). This idea, it may be mentioned is the father of “ Moga ” 
which is now so widely known in missionary educational circles as standing 
for a new type of rural education. 

According to the suggestion in .the foregoing paragraphs the ideal would 
be somewhat as follows: — 

(1) One Agricultural college for the Province. 

(2) One Agricultural middle school with Teachers’ Training section 

in each taluk. This should be staffed by graduates of the 
Provincial Agricultural College. Half the duty of the staff will 
he the supervision of the village schools in the taluk, and 
regular demonstration work in that area. 

(»0 This also is implicitly answered by the above remarks. According to 
my view there would not be any district without one or more Agricultural 
middle schools to serve the needs of the rural population. 

(Hi) As a matter of fact it is very difficult to draw a line between agri¬ 
cultural classes and non-agricultural classes in India. Almost every one, 
even artisans like goldsmiths and priests like purohits aro all indirectly 
and in somo cases even directly concerned with agriculture one way or 
another. I cannot therefore answer the question as it stands. I would 
rather say that a farmer should be the rural teacher even more so than 
a rural teacher being a farmer. In other words, given a thorough re¬ 
modelling of rural education it should be quite possible in every village 
to find a man who is actually a farmer to devote a part of his time, not 
necessarily every day but every season to the running of a small village 
school. This was pretty much as it w r as from ancient times till within our 
memory. 

(vii and mi) I would suggest the Commission to visit and study the 
experiment carried on at Moga in the Punjab. 

(*) There is certainly everywhere keen feeling in favour of land as an 
investment, rather of agriculture as a personal occupation. The “ Middle- 
Class youth ” in most cases has his own or family property which is cul. 
tivated by tenants. His settled attitude is that of an absentee landlord. 
If by the question is meant, getting him to take to agriculture as a 
personal occupation, it is a question of profit and loss, of making it really 
an alternative to be considered in preference to those other occupations 
which are now becoming more and more congested. Already we have the 
fact that Matriculates (“ Eligible S.S.L.C.’s ”) and even college men are turn¬ 
ing to farming, some of them in personal labour and some in organising the 
labour of their tenants or servants. Public opinion in this matter is already 
showing signs of improvement. If more attention is devoted hereafter to 
the betterment of rural conditions, the consequent demand it will involve 
on the services of the middle class youth, their personal interest in agricul¬ 
ture will become fully established. The question then is, how to'make 
Indian Agriculture really pay a decent dividend? 
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(xii) All the answers to section (iii) will serve to answer this sub-section. 

(*»»*) I do suggest that a very courageous attempt be made without anv 
loss of time to extend (a) elementary schools in the villages and (b) con. 
currently the education of the rural adults without necessary recourse to 
literacy. The village schools should be entirely in the vernacular, should 
n? V ^L r Mn m0r0 ■ than , four years and should carry a curriculum on the lines 
bLt' “ v T pn c nC t! p, T- 1 a «f e r e!os ' !lfi copy of Dr ' Mason Olcott’s recent 
" 8 ™ t '’ “ " *■“ b « *”»* 

This will imply that a very large number of training schools of the lower 
and higher elementary grades be organised throughout the land. It will 
also mean the employment of a considerable number of Supervisors to keen 
rural education up to standard. p 

Having provided the necessary preparation in this wav. I would expect 
each village practically to support its own education. There is no reason 
why it should not, provided the teacher is one of the farmers. It should 
be the aim of all official and non-official organisers of rural education to 
secure such an arrangement as fast as it can be managed The work 
accomplished by one Taluk Board, Cheyyar, in North Arcot district may 
be taken as an earnest of vast possibilities in this line. 

„ T he administration of such rural education should be mainly or even 
entirely for maintaining standards for encouraging rural teachers and in no 
sense should be a censorious supervision to exact work from the teachers 
The educational work of the teacher should be really controlled by the 
educational demand of the parents in the village itself. It is the public 
opinion of the village that should keep the teacher alert, this public opinion 
being sulistantially represented by the perquisites of the teacher from 
threshing floor to threshing floor. The “ Supervisor ” (who should also be 
\ Demonstrator) should be part of the staff of the Training Schools and 
should form the link between the Training School and the village, on the 
one hand keeping the village school master up to standard and facing 
the actual day to day problems of the fanner and on the other hand keep- 
mg the Training School up to the actualities of current life. The district 
st J°" ld nave an “Inspector” on its staff to guide and regulate the work 
of the “ Supervisors ”, The “ Inspector ” would be the district Demonstra¬ 
tor and the Supervisors ” the Assistant Demonstrators, under his guid- 
ance, but still part and parcel of the staff of the middle school. 

The financing of the village school should not be charged, eventually 
on provincial finance. The village itself should bear all the expenses, capital 
and recurring. Payment will -usually be in kind. The expenses of train¬ 
ing, supervision, inspection and general administration, i.e., middle schools 
(supervisors, etc., will be of course on a very large scale. Towards this 1 
recommend that money be found by drastically decreasing State aid to 
secondary and University education, It is quite unnecessary to labour the 
point that education in India is too top-heavy. The Sadler Commission 
Keport lias established this fact beyond any further necessity for argumenta- 
tion. Since the Sadler Commission things have become worse and not better 
and the problem of the unemployment of the educated youth of the country 
has m recent years become a national problem amounting to a calamity. It 
is no longer justifiable to expend money out of State revenues to further 
assist secondary and University education, especially as the bulk of the 
State revenue is drawn from the rural population. As in most countries 
the privilege of “ higher education ” should be paid for in full by thoss 
who desire it. The country will be ruined if there is not a continuous 
stream of men and women with the highest possible University equipment 
that is humanly possible. But we have reached a stage when this fact 
is appreciated so widely in the country that it will be paid for by a suffi¬ 
cient number of people to maintain first class standards and sufficient to 
provide leadership for the real needs of the country. There will of course 
be highly capable youths who are handicapped by poverty. They ought 
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certainly, in the interests of public good, to be financially assisted to go 
through a University course. But such cases will be relatively rare: private 
benefactions will probably take care of them Still a limited number of 
scholarships should be established and awarded exclusively on the dual 
ground of poverty and merit,—without any distinction of caste, creed or 
sex. These scholarships should be available for students of every grade, so 
that deserving boys may be picked up m every stage and pushed al ng 
right up to the top. 

Such a drastic step as the withdrawal of State aid from higher education 
could of course be done only in a period of years. So will the needs ot the 
remodelled rural education expand only in a period of years. 1 would 
suggest that the former be on a diminishing scale looking forward to 
entire disappearance, say, in ten or fifteen years. 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda. —Me in the " Rural Re¬ 
construction Department » of the Y. M. C. A. consider demonstration and 
propaganda as fundamentally a process of education; education in theoiy 
and education in practice. 

Educational opportunity o) the sandai. —In India there is a very ancient 
institution, still absolutely vigorous, which lends itself splendidly to the 
education of the adult villager. Once every week in a convenient centre 
the villagers from five to seven miles radius come and assemble as a market. 
In the Tamil country it is called a ‘ ‘ sandai ” in Bengal it is called a 
“ hat.” Almost every villager, man, woman and child, who can at all physi¬ 
cally go, were it only for an hour or two, does make it a point to go to 
this weekly market. Considerable amount of business is transacted at the 
market. But it is partly for business and partly for pleasure. Many a 
person goes there merely to buy the week’s supply of tobacco; it is really 
to meet friends. 

It will be obvious that this national institution, ready-made and live, 
offers a splendid opportunity for educational purposes. Here the educator 
can touch (a) practically everybody on the countryside and (b) practically 
the same set of people every week. In our Y. M. C. A. Rural Reconstruc¬ 
tion work we have used this opportunity to good purpose. It is our ex¬ 
perience that villagers, men and women, are willing to spend a good deal 
of time listening to our talks, examining our charts, scrutinising the imple¬ 
ments, and asking many questions, intelligent and basod upon practical ex¬ 
perience. Our Secretaries have secured in this work the co-operation of the 
Government officials of the Agriculture, the Co-operative, the Health and 
other Departments. 

We advocate that in connection with every one of the larger markets, 
to begin with, and eventually w'ith every market in India, there be estab¬ 
lished a centre for demonstration and propaganda, viz., education. 


Taking a whole countryside, say two or three coiu.ecmive taluks, these 
weekly markets are so arranged that the professional vendors of cattle, 
grain, cloth, etc., could conveniently go from one centre to another. If the 
weekly market is at Centre A on Monday, it is at Centre B on Tuesday, 
B being say eight to fifteen miles from A. And so every day of the week 
is occupied, the vendor coming round to A on the eighth day. So it is 
quite possible for the demonstrator or demonstrators of agriculture, health, 
education, etc,, to conveniently move on from day to day in the same tradi¬ 
tionally appointed circuit. 

The Farmer-Demonstrator system indispensable. —But there will not 
he that effectiveness in the demonstration that we desire until the farmei 
is able to see for himself that what we recommend can be translated into 
profitable practice in the conditions in w'hich he is condemned to be. The 
Indian farmer is really very shrewd. He suspects, in most cases rightly, 
that our demonstration is under conditions so really different from his that 
it is of really no value to him. His hesitation is due not merely to conserva¬ 
tism hut to a disbelief in our practical business capacity. Nothing is 
economically sound which omits to reckon in any of the conditions actually 
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entering into the proposition. This difficulty can be overcome only when 
demonstration is done through selected farmers on their own lands in con¬ 
ditions true to the whole countryside. We recall here the American method 
of “ Farmer-Demonstrators.” In close proximity, as close as possible to the 
site of the weekly market, an intelligent farmer should be persuaded to act 
as a demonstrator. The department should be willing to devote a great 
deal of time and attention towards making his farm a model farm. By 
“ model ” we mean utilising every implement that would make his practice 
perfect, using the right kind of seed, the most suitable fertiliser and the 
most fruitful method of cultivation. But more. His farm cannot be called 
model until with all such things it is also patently proved to be profitable. 
It should be of a size average to that area, the farmer should be paying 
market value for implements, the seeds, etc. He should be using only 
bullock power, he should in fact be an average normal farmer of the area. 
If in those conditions the Agricultural Demonstrator with the advantages of 
his science and superior organisation is able to show distinctly better profits 
for him, there will be no difficulty whatever in all that is demonstrated 
there being accepted. 

It is within my own experience (I am a farmer myself) that kichilisamba, 
one of the paddy seeds recommended by the Coimbatore College has become 
very popular among the ryots of Salem district, because it was proved by 
actual experiment to produce better outturn and also to be free from the 
ordinary diseases of paddy. We may take a leaf from the sister occupa¬ 
tion of weaving. Some thirty years ago Government established h weaving 
centre in Salem for inducing the weavers to adopt the fly-shuttle loom. 
Salem had at the time about thirty thousand individual looms. But the 
number of those who adopted the fly-shuttle method was negligible, and 
the school was removed to Madura, abandoning Salem as hopeless. Within 
a year from that date hundreds of weavers in Salem had of their own 
accord introduced the fly-shuttle. What was the difference? This. The 
Government School recommended the Churchill loom which meant a frame 
and accessories costing something like Bs. 75. Meanwhile the Salvation 
Army said to itself, “Why the frameP” The weaver digs a pit for himself 
and so nature provides the platform. All the improvement necessary is a 
fly-shuttle. And so the Salvation Army devised a loom called “ The Poor 
Man’s Loom,” which costs only Rs. 10. Some Salem weavers visiting 
relatives seventy miles away had noticed it, learnt if and on their return 
introduced the improvement in their ow v n looms. Their neighbours saw it 
and adopted it rapidly with the result that within a few months after the 
Government School had ignominiously retreated, ono could walk through 
streets after streets of Salem and hear continuously the music of the fly- 
shuttle through every window. 

Pamphlets -are of no use, because of illiteracy. Lectures, films and 
charts create interest. They do certainly have some effect. But the actual 
translation of interest into action will take place, and take place very 
rapidly, if and when the Government Demonstrators are bold enough to 
challenge that their practice, without any advantageous conditions, does 
produce greater profit. 

Question 4.— Administration. —(a) Agriculture is the essential industry 
of India. It ought to be lifted out of all dangers arising from the fluctua¬ 
tions of finance and personnel incidental to party system in all countries. 
Germany has a telling example in this respect. The War ruined German 
industries and commerce: on top of it came the colossal debt to clear. 
The new Republic was threatened momentarily by the undoubted elements 
within the populace of Bolshevic extravagance and Monarchic reaction. 
Politics was in the hands of ten parties. If in these conditions Germany 
has been making very steady economic progress it Is because, very early in 
the game, learning from the War experiences, it appointed an Economic 
General Staff, to take care of all “ essential industries,” and freed this 
department of the State from all interference from the party in power, 
whichever it might be. Universal acceptance was forthcoming because of 
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the palpable fact that there was no shadow of ft possibility of recovery for 
ruin and bankruptcy excepting through an absolutely relentless programme 
of reconstructing all essential industries. 

Agriculture and elementary education are of such essential importance 
for everything else in India, that universal willingness should certainly be 
forthcoming for a similar arrangement. A certain percentage of revenue 
or the revenue from certain sources ought to be severely earmarked for 
these purposes as irreducible minima. This should apply to Imperial as 
well as Provincial Revenues. The principles of administration should be 
laid down and from time to time revised by a Central Board consisting of 
a majority of ‘experts’ a minority of others, with a limited number of 
co-opts. It should be a part of the responsibility of this Board to determine 
the irreducible minima to begin with and to revise it from time to time. 
Otherwise, the Central Board should have no executive functions not even 
with reference to the Agricultural Department of the Government of India. 
Indian States which are willing to accept some conditions should be wel¬ 
comed to join in the Board. The details of administration should be in 
the Province. With the continuous education of public opinion regarding 
relative values, it is to be expected that the Provinces will feel the neces¬ 
sity to expend far more than the minimum indicated. 

The service of the Government of India should be toward: 

( i) Upstream technical research, not necessarily all in a Central Insti¬ 
tute like Pusa, but in collaboration with Provincial Colleges. 
Still, if high grade research is to be maintained, not merely 
from the local utilitarian view point but also in the interests 
of pure science (which is so absolutely necessary as ensuring 
true and continued progress in the art of agriculture), the 
Government of India must maintain a first class Research 
Institute, which will also provido the opportunity for training 
Indian agricultural graduates of adequate previous preparation 
and proved aptitude for advanced work. Surely India ought 
to afford one such Institute in the interests of her national 
profession. The value of such an institute should be not only 
in the work done there, research and training, but also in the 
real prestige it bears in the scientific world. In other words 
India cannot afford to have anything in this way but what is 
absolutely first class. If it cannot be first class, let us not 
have it; let us be content with the work of the Provincial 
Colleges. 

U») Industries subsidiary to agriculture in their pioneering stages, 
chiefly where inter-provincial collaboration will be profitable, 
or where attention to conditions in foreign countries is neces¬ 
sary. Assistance to such will be as called for by each case. 

(iii) Determination of the Principles of Progress, through the Central 
Board. 

It is understood that recruitment to higher posts, and of experts will 
be the various Public Service Commissions. 

Question 6.—Agricultural Indebtedness.— 

(a) (*) rFor food and clothing 
' For fodder 

For renewal of work-cattle 
For repayment of prior debts 
For marriages and such domestic ceremonies 
For litigation 

In the bad years it is sheer necessity. In the good years the ryot is a 
victim to others, moneylenders, impecunious relations, law-sharks. 

(it) His source of credit, even with all the spread of the Co-operative 
Credit Banks in this Province, is still the usurer whose direct interest is 
against the ryot discharging his debt quicklv. 


| In the bad years, 
I In tlie good years. 
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(Hi) Once in the grip of debt, the ryot seldom gets relief to the end of 
life, mainly because of his own ignorance and easy credulity which place 
him practically at the mercy of the creditor. 

Another reason is that he seldom, if ever, has a margin above hare 
necessaries, to meet debts with their rapidly mounting interests. What¬ 
ever margin he might have is swept off into the pockets of middlemen, 
who can wait to sell, whereas the ryot can never wait till prices rise above 
the minimum to which they always sink during the temporary glut of the 
harvest season. 

(6) Every form of law can be subvented by the usurer and his vakil; so 
it looks. In the pre-British days the moneylender was in wholesome dread 
of the countryside, which he could ill afford to over-irritate. The strong 
arm of law now protects person and property from those who might be 
inclined under provocation to take law into their own hands. Duplicity 
has here the advantage over the long suffering honest ryot who is often 
driven to bitter despair. One remedy is in the administration of law. The 
old habit of village panchayats should be revived; the Co-operative movement 
and the new Panchayat Act are already assisting in this respect. Through 
the village panchayat the public opinion of the whole village should be 
brought to bear constantly on the professional moneylender. Where cases 
pass beyond the village and go to the twon, Munsifs should be encouraged 
to go far enough into cases to discover the equities and commit them to 
appoint panchayats for adjudication. In criminal administration we have 
Juries: in regard to debt and interest, vve should have panchayats 
appointed by Court, whose decision should be binding. 

Otherwise I would leave contracts free. I would trust to adult educa¬ 
tion, elimination of middlemen, the inorease of earning power through 
better cattle, better farming and better organisation, and the rise of self- 
respect in the mind of the ryot. 

Question 8.— Ihbigation,—( a) I have most earnestly to urge that ex¬ 
haustive consideration be given to the situation in Salem district. 

(i) Unlike most other districts Salem has no good river traversing it: 
the only one which may be called large is the Ponniar, which however, 
very seldom brings any water down. The Yaniar and the Vellar become 
good after they leave Sulem : any decent scheme to tap their upper reaches 
is pre-empted because of the large irrigation interests already vested in 
their waters below Salem. 

(ii) Among all the Tamil districts Coimbatore and Salem are the most 
liable to famines. Of these Coimbatore is better protected with such good 
rivers as the Bhavani and the Noyal, and its 391,300 acres commanded by 
perennial wells. If Salem has far fewer wells it is due to the worse geo¬ 
logical conditions of its subsoil. 

(iii) The standard of Government is that 0'4 acre per head of the popu¬ 
lation should be protected in a district in order to insure it against famine 
conditions. On this standard Salem has r^th of protection while Coim¬ 
batore and Trichinopoly have Jrd of protection, and Tanjore has more than 
this standard protected. 

The past four years have been very bad years, and the suffering of 
people and even more of cattle has been intense. Many thousands emi¬ 
grated from Atur, Namakal and Triehengode taluks. Early this year the 
distress in the latter two taluks was very severe. 

In view of this I would suggest two remedies. 

1. That a share be given to Salem in the Mettur waters. The present 
proposal is to benefit primarily Tanjore district, and in a measure Trichino¬ 
poly and Coimbatore districts. Salem has been entirely left out of considera¬ 
tion. And yet the Cauveri is the only good river in the vicinity of Salem, 
forming its western boundary. When a gigantic scheme is projected to 
Impound its waters, if no drop of it is to come into Salem district, the 
very last hope will be gone and it will be perpetually doomed to the present 
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condition of precarjousness and uncertainty. The following statement wilt 
illustrate the comparative claims of Salem: — 



Agricultural 

and 

pastoral 

population. 

Area at 0‘4 
acres per 
head. 

Actually 
protected 
now includ¬ 
ing wells. 

Balance 

requiring 

protection. 

Salem .... 

1,497,061 

,098,824 

61,900 

686,924 

Coimbatore 

1,526,191 

610,476 

223,800 


Trichinopoly 

1,862,298 

544,919 

198,700 

346,219 

Tanjore 

1,638,161 

(>65,2<j5 

685,600 

—30.335 


The only objection to the proposal is the cost. If the water is to come 
at all it must be through a channel which takes off at the dam so as to. 
get it at 700 feet level. That will involve cutting through rock over some 
distance. We have made what calculation we could with the assistance of 
professional experts and it appears to us that such a scheme would irrigate 
about 28,000 acres (mostly in Tricheugode taluk and a little in Namakal, 
taluk) and that the expended capital will repay as well in the other three 
districts if the land tax he levied at about Rs. 28 per acre, which our 
ryots are certainly willing to do. Already with all disadvantages, taking, 
water from very groat depths, the ryots are raising tobacco and similar 
crops, which with intensive cultivation make the labour worth while. With 
a canal in their midst it will not only mean one rice crop, but also higher 
subsoil water-level, throughout the whole taluk, much beyond the reach of 
the canal water. 

Nor would such a canal interfere with what is contemplated for the other 
districts. Salem can touch only flood water, for it is 700 feet above the 
bed of the river. The chief purpose of the scheme is to regulate the “ living 
stream ” supply for Tanjore, when the rainy season is over. Salem could 
not touch that level. 

2. But the Mettur waters canot help more than one taluk and a quarter 
of another. There are seven other taluks needing help, Government pro¬ 
mised to investigate the Toppiar river. Salem has little faith in that river, 
for its entire catchment area is in the centre of the district, and Salem, 
knows what the local rainfall conditions are. 

The remedy is in wells. Apart from the two coasts, with their deltas,, 
the remedy for the whole of the triangular plateau from the north of ^ the 
Narbada in the Central Provinces to the north of the Tambraparni in 
Tinnevelly district, the sole relief is through wells. For this area seldom 
gets full benefit of either monsoon, and is perpetually in the agony of 
the uncertainties of rainfall. So the question of wells is of more than local 
importance. 

The Government of Madras sent its Industrial Engineer abroad to make 
an intensive study of modern boring practice in Great Britain and America. 
He came back in January 1925 with a fund of valuable informal ion. His 
report is carefully enshrined in G. O. No. 1391, dated 22nd September, 1925. 

The average ryot, not even the extraordinary landlord can possibly afford 
to undertake the expensive experiment of trying boring. The Paliakottai 
Pattagar, the premier cattle farmer of this district of Coimbatore, tried it 
and I believe lost over Rs. 3,000. I would suggest that Government at its 
own cost make experimental boring in typical areas in the Provinces, select¬ 
ing the neediest spots first, and ascertain for each area the average cost 
in maxima and minima. The ryot would then know what it would involve, 
and he would be in a better position to decide about the matter, either as. 
an individual or in co-operation with others. 
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Question 14. Implements. —There are several implements which can 

and are used by our own ryots requiring no more than man or cattle power, 
and are being benefited very considerably thereby. 

The problem is to get the ryot into the habit of using them. Two 
ways will be useful :— 

1. Through the Farmer Demonstrators suggested in answer to question 3. 

2. Through the new Middle Schools suggested in answer to question 2. 
What the village boy has actually handled for two or three seasons is 
what he can be trusted to use. On my own farm, it took years to get the 
older men to come of their own accord to prefer even the wheel barrow to 
the ridiculously tiny basket filled by a man and carried by a woman, or the 
•chaff-cutter to the country koduval with the consequent wastage of 10 to 
15 per cent, of the fodder. But their children who grew up to them, find 
no difficulty in such preference, and are indeed much more ready to take 
to newer tools given to them. So also the older men used to complain of 
the heavy draught of the iron ploughs although the condition of the cattle 
showed no signs whatever of any strain. Their sons have come to despise 
the old wooden plough. Presently more and more educated men will be 
getting interested in agriculture. The Demonstrators should specially visit 
and help them to introduce new tools. 

Question 16,— Animal Husbandry.— (a) (i) The weekly market ( sandai ) 
referred to in reply to question 3, is an excellent opportunity for making 
available the services of a stud bull. As there is a weekly market every 
•day not beyond reach to the ryot accustomed to walk three to seven miles, 
he will make use of the stud bull regularly. In connection with the larger 
■weekly market I suggested Fanner Demonstrators. On their farms (not all, 
but in connection with the very best of them) stud hulls may be permanently, 
stocked. By such an arrangement a gradual improvement of the stock may 
be secured. The ryot does appreciate better seivice. If breeding is so 
haphazard, it is entirely because there is no option. 

But what is a ‘ better breed On my farm the test is, can it easily 
•draw the iron plough, in fact thrive on it and do heavy work? With this one 
test in view, just an existing country breed of small stature has been attended 
to on the selection basis : and we have now cattle which look no different 
ifrom others in the neighbourhood in build, but which easily do fifty per 
cent, more work. 

'(b) The ryot has affection amounting to veneration for his cattle. 
TTsually he knows how to care for them under ordinary circumstances. But 
his ignorance is profound, and his resources are very limited : so limited 
that sometimes he lias to choose actually between food for his children and 
fodder for his cattle. 

In the inland districts, though rainfall is precarious, there are hills with 
■grass on them many months during summer, and the elevation generally 
seems to be favourable for cattle. Why is not the silo method taught at 
Coimbatore? There are immense possibilities in it as a relief in the whole 
of the inland area, wherever any hills are within reach. Silos can be 
■organised on co-operative basis. 

In Salem, there is still plenty of grass on the hills in March and April. 
Much of it is suddenly scorched up. uneaten in April and May. Cattle 
suffer very severely in May, June, July and August till the Adi* rains come. 

Question 17.—Agrkttltuiial Industries.— ( a ) Depends on the water : 
canal, weTl or rain. He has no useful occupation for the off-season. 

(b) Demonstration, adult education, better rural schools. Let the indus¬ 
tries be as a rule related to the staple crops and a really available market; 
then they are sure to catch on, as the process of education is persisted in. 

(e) The chief obstacle is in marketing. It is difficult enough for the ryot 
to learn a new industry. He has neither the knowledge of the world nor 

"Tamil month, roughly from the loth of July to the 15th of August. 
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the capital or enterprise to organise means for disposing of his products, 
whether it be eggs, silk, honey or twist. Recently within a couple of miles 
from my farm a man started the industry of woollen twist-making. He 
supplied the charkaa and the woo], and offered to buy all the twist at a 
certain rate. He started the thing off by employing a man for a month to 
teach the art. Practically the whole village was spinning within the month. 
The twist was all taken to a carpet factory, woven into rough kamblit and 
shipped off to America. The villagers knew nothing of what happened to 
the twist once it left their hands. An absolutely new industry has been 
established in that village now. 

Some one, non-official or official agency, has to go beyond the stage of 
mere education and put the new industries they wish to introduce on a 
business basis. The middleman’s place must be taken by a co-operative 
society. A number of co-operative societies, it may be, should as a union 
do the market. Obviously then the market must be first secured and as it 
were orders registered ahead before the industry is introduced not as theory 
but in terms of cash value. 

Our own difficulty, in the Y. M, C. A. in regard to poultry is marketing. 

(d) As the Government of 31adras did with aluminium, it would be well- 
advised in helping to pioneer certain carefully selected industries. 

( h ) Organise and register a village panchayat and give it such respon¬ 
sibility. The sense of self-respect is certainly effective. It must be kept 
warm and fertile by various processes of education. 

Question 22,— Co-opeuation. —(a) In this Province the problem is not 
to further extend the movement, but to turn it toward avenues other than 
credit. There are over one hundred lakhs of rupees of surpluses in the 
various co-operative credit societies and their financing banks just now. 
Non-credit work, so called, is still very shy. 

(b) Societies for cattle insurance and for silos should be added to the 
list. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) Certainly. 

Question 23.— General Education.—T he following chart may illustrate 
what I attempted to suggest in my answer to question 2. 

Village Schools Urban Schools 

(with Partner Teachers) I 


Taluk Schools, plus Teachers’ 

Training Section. 

*.e. 

(Middle Agricultural Schools 
staffed by Agricultural 
College gradnates with 
Teacbera’ Training) 

^----—High School 



f -- 

Arts and Technical Teachers’Training. 

Colleges, such as 
Agriculture, 

Engineering, Law, 

Medicine, Teaching, 
etc. 

I 

Post-graduate 
Research work. 
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(a) Deserving boys go from rural middle sohools to the high schools and 
then on to college, including agricultural college. 

Question 25. — Welfare of rural population. — (a) After twelve years of 
work in the villages it is our conviction which we have laid down for our¬ 
selves as a fundamental principle that there is such an indivisible unity in 
the life of the villager that the only way in which we can possibly help 
him effectively to help himself is to try to serve him simultaneously on 
every phase of his life and relationship we can possibly touch: education, 
health, debt-redemption, arbitration, temperance, agricultural improvements 
of all sorts, marketing produce, subsidiary industries, etc. The villager is 
so ignorant and so confiding in those who are persuasive, that he is equally 
impressionable to good influences which help him and to evil influences 
which relieve him of all advantages. He is bo surrounded by people who 
because they know just a bit more, are quite capable of exploiting him, that 
work for him on a large scale and in comprehensive scope should be under¬ 
taken immediately. Obviously this is work for the non-official more than 
for the official. But our experience has shown that official assistance, will¬ 
ing and enthusiastic is always forthcoming to the non-official organiser and 
social servant. I wish somehow this service could be laid on the conscience 
of the educated community. At the present moment I am engaged in pro¬ 
moting a movement among the students of Madras city toward vacation 
service. In this Province many non-officials have thrown themselves into 
work in the co-operative movement. Similar interest and service for rural 
reconstruction will not be long in developing. 
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Ortil Evidence. 

11293. The Chairman: Mr. Paul, you are the National Secretary for the 
National Council of the Y. M. C. As. of India, Burma and Ceylon f—Yes. 

11294. You have put in an interesting, if I may say so, original note 
in answer to the Questionnaire issued by this Commission and my colleagues 
and we are greatly obliged to you for it. Do you wish to make a statement 
of a general character at this stage or shall we proceed to question and - 
answer?—I should like to make one statement. I had very little time to 
the preparation of these answers. I should like to have developed my 
-answer to the last question as to the welfare of the rural population and if 
I am permitted I will forward a memorandum to the Coinmis' in at a later 
idate. 

11295. There is no reason why you should not let us have that if you 
can find time to do it?—Yes. There is one word 1 want to say in connection 
with that, namely that it is our experience in the Rural Department of 
the Y. M. C. A. that we get the best results only when we tackle the rural 
problem as a unit. It is really an indivisible problem. When we have 
attended to economic relief we have not really benefited the villager, or 
when we have attended to agriculture with a view to increasing his earning 
power in any way either by increased production or subsidiary industries 
we have not really dealt with the problem. 

11296. If there is to be an advance it has to he all along the line?—Yes; 
■some kind of agency, preferably non-official, should assist the villager 
with that object in view. 

11297. Professor Gangulee: Why do you emphasise that it should he 
through the medium of a non-official agency?—Well, for obvious reasons 
I think. First of all the magnitude of the task Is so great and secondly 
I think the non-official agencies are able to get nearer to the villager 
than the official agencies. 

11298. The Chairman: The Commission would like to hear from you 
very shortly what your training and experience in this matter has been?— 
To begin with I am a farmer myself; I come from a family which has 
been farming for many generations, I mean the farming caste. I have 
been a teacher taking to education. I hope with interest, as a vocation. 
Then since I joined the Young Men’s Christian Association in 1912 I have 
■devoted the hulk of my time to the study of rural problems. The first 
year I spent entirely in going round India which was already familiar to 
line, with the rural problem in view. Since then I have been Head of the 
Rural Department of the Y. M. C. A. At one time we had a staff of 42 
Secretaries in that department chiefly concerned in helping the formation 
of co-operative societies for credit and other purposes. After seven years 
of experience in that line our department went forward to re-organise on 
slightly different lines; but all through this time from 1913 onwards I have 
been chiefly responsible for the rural work of the Y. M. O. A. Wc have 
worked in three different Provinces, chiefly in the Madras Presidency. 

11299. I think we ought to have it on the notes if it is the case, that 
the Y. M. C. A. knows neither religion, caste, nor sect in this general 
work that it carries out; is that the position ?—Quite so; in our Rural 
Department we recognise no sectarian or other limitations. To make it 
perfectly plain, it is not a proselytising body. 

11300- The Commission has been interested to read what you say of 
research. How closely are you in touch with the research carried on in 
this Presidency?—My statement is only an impression. 

11301. So that you would not wish to press home too far the impression 
that research is not receiving the attention it has deserved ?—No, the 
point is, I was much impressed by what other countries are doing. 

11302. On page 219 you say: “ With the statutory provision now secured 
for the registering of village panehayats it should be possible to revive the 
good features of this system.” I should just like to have on the notes what 
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statute that is f—There 
panchayats. 


is a law in this Presidency for the restriction of 


hel^ 03 ;^ legis l a , t . ioaf - Yes >. recent legislation since the Reforms. 1 
Provinces ^ething like it also in the Punjab and the United 


ehiiri 1 nf' wn hen S ° ° a B V: Education would then go to the village 

^ f “ deed ln . the old da ^ South India.” Is it 
tru ? ?, at b ?, h ! exe ® cl W ed something like equal educational 
days?—Yes. It is so to-day; the village school 
t ie !ads alld lass «s go together to school. I have referred 

TA- 7 / 18 o°? k , W1IOh * , hava sent to y° ur Commission, Dr. Mason Olcott’s 
Village bctiools in India , 


sf? read wi ? / our note - Rut i* is your view that, so 
! ® tat6 0 ca » control these matters, an equal chance is given to 
g rIs and to boys?—Yes, I should think so as far as rural education goes. 

11306 Do you think girls are taking advantage of it?—Yes, up to a 
point; of course the boys do not take much advantage of it either. 

1130i. Do you really compare the extent to which girls take advantage 
with the extent to winch boys are taking always of it?—Not nearly so much. 

11308. This ancient system of viliage education held good at a time 
when the village community was as a rule completely isolated from the 
outside world, did it not?—Yes, but I do not think that was or need be 
a necessary condition. 


11309. I quite follow that; you say so in your note. I am only trying 
to test the historical facts. I ask for information; I do not pretend to 
know; was the education founded up on religious teaching?—No. 

11310. Definitely not?—No, except with regard to Mahomedans only, 

11311. Dr JTyder: Were not the village tols, more or lees under the 
Brahmins ?- The tols were in Bengal, not in the Bra vidian country. In 
South India I believe that most of the village schools were in the hands of 
Non-Brahmin village teachers; it was a caste. 

11312. Was it secular or religious teaching?—Yes, secular. But every¬ 
thing in India is religious; I mean to say religion entered into it, but it 
was not dominated by religion in the same sense as the Koran Schools are. 

11313. Chairman: Can you give us the date when this system flourished?— 
As I have been saying the system has not yet died out. 


11314. I am asking you for an indication of the date when the system 
flourished?—I should say within about 30 or 40 years. 


11315. Have you any facts which you can lay before the Commission as 

to the result of this system of education at the time it flourished?_In 

our language, the Tamil language, we have very extensive continuous 
literature; the authors were mostly products of this, as I may call it, 
national education. By ‘ national ' I mean widespread rural education! 
For instance the author of the most widely accepted book on ethics was 
a weaver all his life. 


11316. What I am mere2y concerned with is not the contributions made 
to Tamil literature by this or that individual but with the standard of 

literacy obtained by the system of education at the time when it flourished ?_ 

I have no records as to that; as regards Bengal there is a very helpful book 
written by Mr. Stark. 

11317. I suggest to you that a system of this nature never has, in fact, 
made a substantial contribution to the literacy of the cultivating population! 
Do you agree?—Is literacy necessary for education? 

11318. I am talking about the power to read and write?—Yes. 

11319. Sir Henry Lawrence: Are your remarks confined to Dravidian 
villages?—South Indian villages. 
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1X320. But I heard you use the word Dravidian; were you definitely 
speaking of Dravidian culture?—No, I did not mean to press that point 
in any way. 

11321, You mentioned the word Dravidian, did you not?—Yes, but as 
■covering Tamil, Telugu, ICanarese. 

11322. All South India?—Yes. 

11323. lhe Chairman: I am trying to get from you whether this system 
did, at the time it flourished, make a substantial contribution to the per¬ 
centage of literates amongst the cultivating classes?—I do not imagine it did. 

11324. On page 219 you are detailing the objects which you have in 
view in education: “(1) giving elementary general knowledge in regard to 
many aspects of life important to the villager, ( ii ) literacy, and (iii) a 
general capacity for receiving and assimilating the further knowledge, 
theoretical and practical, brought to them bv Agricultural Demonstrators 
and propagandists, by co-operative organisers, by Health Officers, etc.’’. 
Would you not put literacy first of those three?—No I would not. 

11325. That is deliberate?—Yes. 

11326. What do you mean by “ many aspects of village life important 
to the villager”? Do you include the practice of cultivation?—Not only 
'that. 

11327, But you do include it?—Yes, I do. 

11328. Further would you go in for vocational training before you went 
in for literacy? Not vocational training; T am thinking of the primary 
school right in the village; but there the boys are apprenticed with their 
parents and get practical agricultural tlaining. I would give them more 
knowledge, and, what is even more important, the aptitude for getting 
more knowledge. 

H329. How early in life do you suggest that boys should go to those 
schools ?—They would start at about 7. or 8. 

11330, And leave?—We should offer a four years’ course. 

11331. Is it your view that you could teach the children general knowledge 
in many aspects of life of importance to the villager, in the general practice 
of husbandry so far as they do not learn it on the farm, and other methods 
and also make them literate, all in four years?—It might seem unbelievable, 
but, in the first place, I think it is the opinion of most educationists that 
a great deal of time is now wasted in the elementary schools; what could 
be learnt in one year is now spread over two or three years. In the second 
place if the projected method of education, with regard to which I have 
suggested a visit to Moga in the Punjab is practised, it would achieve 
precisely what I am suggesting. I do not know if you want me to explain 
that; 1 can do that in two or three minutes. 

11332, You know that in Scotland one of our principal exports is the 
■export of educated people. Probably yon have observed that?—Yes. 

11333. We have found there that literacy cannot be taught in one year, 
if that is what you want to attempt hero, I am very interested in your 
suggestion on page 219 that the whole basis of education should be changed. 
You will agree with me that this is a fundamental change that you are 
suggesting? Quite; I am not talking theory; I am only stating here certain 
principles which have been accepted now by the great missionary bodies. 

Vn most of the language areas of India the missionary bodies are co¬ 
operating to bring about such a change in the rural education which they 
are offering to the Indian Christian communities in their charge. 

11334. You say that until there is a remodelling of the whole of the 
rural education, and agricultural middle schools arise up and down the 
whole country at the call of such a remodelled primary education, things 
are not going to move forward; that is yonr argument, is it notP—Yes. 

11335. The bed-rock of your proposal is that the village community should 
be self-contained in the matter of the control of education?—Yes, 
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113^. How do you work that in the constitutional position of the 
Education Department, following on the Reforms of 1919?—I do not follow 
the point of the question, 

11837. You think that the educational machine of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment would not lose control, would not lose prestige, and would not to some 
extent lose its future, if the whole primary education of the country were 
handed over to the village community ?—No; because the village community 
wou a be dependent for its staff of teachers on the Education Department, 
xnere is ot course secondary and University education which is apart, but 
so rar as rural education is concerned, the main service of the department 
would be in the training and supply of teachers. 


11338. But it is your hope that the pay of the teachers, the capital and 
current expenditure in your own words, of the whole system would he met 
by the village community without a subsidy from the Centra] Government?— 
Yes. eventually. 


11339. You have thought the matter over and it is definitely your view 
that a change of this nature is entirely consonant with the principles of 
representative Government and the constitutional position as it now exists? 


„,, 1I840 i . 0n P a g e . 22 0 you are talking about a Report of a Commission on 
village Education in India of which you have been good enough to give us 
a copy Jou are dealing with vocational middle schools which you say 
should be the mam source for the supply of teachers.” Is that »oing to 
be a vernacular system of middle schools?—Yes. 

11341. Entirely vernacular?—Yes. 


11342. No English as an optional subject?—No; I should not think so. 

,? f c ‘? ura . e a 11 boys or girls who pass through the vocational verna¬ 
cular middle school would not become teachers?—No. 

l do you think the ones who did not become teachers would 

do? those who go to the middle schools would be mainly from the 8 million 
people, who are absentee landlords now. 

11345. You do not suggest that the son of an ordinary village cultivator 
should not go to the middle school?—I would not prevent him. 

11346. 1 wonder whether you thought that the absence of English, in its 
effect upon closing the door to a University education, might limit the 
usetulness °t vocational vernacular middle schools?—My answer to that is 
that I believe in the vernacular being very much more used in the future in 
University education. In this Presidency the move is entirely in that 
direction up to the entrance to the University, The University is already 
planning to teach through the vernacular. 


11347. Let us be quite clear about that. Is it your ambition that a boy 
should he able to pass through the whole school svstem and obtain a Uni¬ 
versity Degree without learning English?—Not the"whole University system. 
"?* to , P ass on f r( ? m bbe middle school class, that is when be is about his 
fifteenth year, or in his later teens, I should say, between 15 and 19. 

11348. He should leave the middle school at about 19?—No, he should 
leave a little earlier. 

11349. Say 16?—Yes. 

11350. So that up to 16, he would have no English at all?—'No. 

11351. Where would you send him after that?—He would go on to the 
high schools. w 

11352. You are an expert on education in this country; ip it your view 
that a boy who is not taught English up till his sixteenth year can acquire 
his English and he equal in the University, to hoys who began English 
when they were fourteen?—It depends upon what the University demands at 
that time. 


11353. I am not sure that you catch my point P—With the University 
course as it is now it will he very difficult for him. 
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11354. So that you are concerned with radical reform of the University 
as well?—Exaotly; but I am more concerned about giving education to the 
230 million people in India than about the few who go to the University. 

11355. Do you agree with me that any attempt to place a barrier of non- 
English teaching schools between an able boy and his opportunity to go to 
a University if he so wishes is doomed to failure from the start?—I do not 
see that. 

11356. Do you think you can place a harrier between an able boy and 
his University carrier by refusing him an English education to him until 
he is sixteen? Is that a good idea?—Such able boys will be always very 
few, and remember my concern is for the masses. 

11357.'I know that, but where in your scheme, are you providing for 
taking up the able boy? Is he going to the vernacular vocational middle 
school?—He goes to the vocational middle school. For the able hoy I am 
providing, as you will see, scholarships to push him on to the University. 

11358. I am still on the point of when he will begin his English?— 
When he leaves the middle school. 

11359. After he is 16P~Yes. 

11360. But you do also agree that delaying the beginning of his education 
in English till that time means you will have to make important altera¬ 
tions in the University course?—Yes. 

11361. I have read all that I can find to read about the Moga School; 
and I am deeply interested in it; it has to some extent reproduced itself in 
the North of India, has it not?—It is in the North of India. 

11362. But I ask you whether it has to some extent reproduced itself, I 
want to know whether several schools on the Moga principle have been 
started?—Yes; Moga itself is a training school for teachers. Training 
schools for teachers are being started in Southern India and elsewhere, hut 
Moga enables us to get teachers to start a different type of village school, 
and in that sense it is propagating its idea. 

11363. It is teaching teachers to teach by the means which those teachers 
are going to use when they come to teach the ordinary schools?—-Yes, 

11364. Do you think it has had an important and beneficial influence upon 
the teaching in those schools where Moga students have gone to teach ?—Yes, 
exactly; in so far as it makos education practical and rapid. 

11365. What I am concerned to find out from you is this, whether you 
are quite satisfied that the Moga principle is capable of transplantation to 
these latitudes?—Yes. 

11366. You are satisfied that it would be a success in, for instance, the 
Madras Presidency?—Take for instance the first year in Moga; in the whole 
of the first year the boys just build a village home; the whole of the ton 
months all that they do is to construct a small hut in the class room; but 
in the course of that one year they have not only read through threo readers 
but havo also got a great deal of arithmetic and mensuration and considerable 
practical knowledge as to the necessity of doors and windows and they have 
used their hands all the time. That is the project of the wholo of the first 
year. In the second year is the project of the farm; in the third year the 
project of the village; in the fourth year the project of the post office. So 
that in these four years they get to know all that a villager need know for 
himself and in regard to his relations with the wide world. He becomes 
literate and learns a great many things. 

11367. According to the paper which was provided for us by the Educa¬ 
tional Commissioner with the Government of India that particular system 
works extremely well, but I will repeat my question. Are you satisfied that 
that principle would be as successful in this Presidency as it has been in 
the Punjab?—Yes. 

11368. Of* course the population of the Punjab is different from the 
population in Madras?—Yes. 
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11369. All 1 want from you is an assurance that in your considered 
opinion you take the view that the scheme would work as well in Madras 
as it has worked in the Punjab?—If I may speak frankly I think it will 
work better. 

11370. I see you contemplate the teacher in your village school being one 
of the local farmers?—Yes. 

11371. You would take him away for a course of training?—Yes, he would 
have gone through the middle school. 

11372. In opening your system you would not wait until the middle school 
boy was available; you would choose the local man and train him?—Yes. 

11373. On page 221, you very wisely say that in the end education must 
depend on the demand. I want to ask you whether, in your experience, 
there is any demand at all for education in the villages?—There is a very big 
demand now. 

11374. A very active demand?—Yes, it is active, hut it is indefinite. 

11375. It is a latent demand, which requires to he stimulated by the 
provision of the right type of education?—Yes. 

11376. In your view, it is most important that the goods offered, if I may 
use a commercial 'simile, should suit the market, otherwise you will have 
disappointment ?—Yes. 

11377. Is the demand which you describe as indefinite in any way vocal?— 
It is seen in action. If I may give a particular example, quite recently 
one of my own tenants who knows very little, started a school in his own 
village, because he could not help doing so. 

11378. Are you in favour of the provision, according to which local areas 
may, through their electou representatives, decide to adopt compulsory 
education?—Yes. 

11379. On page 222, you are talking about agricultural demonstration 
and propaganda; I assume that under the hoading “Educational oppor¬ 
tunity of the sandai ”, you include demonstration propaganda?—Yes. 

11380. You mean the opportunities for propaganda?—Yes. 

11381. Apparently, all the village makes an effort to go to tale market, 
to see their friends, to buy a few necessities and, I suppose, to sell as 
well?—Yes. 

11382. Are you enthusiastic about the eo-operative movement in this 
country?—I am very enthusiastic about it. 

11383. Do you' want to see selling societies?—Yes. 

11384. Do you think that members of selling societies ought to go to the 
sandai and there market some of their produce, or do you think , they ought 
to market it through their co-operative societies ?—While I am in favour 
of selling societies, it is an extraordinarily difficult thing. I woultt favour 
selling societies more in urban areas than in rural areas. 

11385. I do not know whether it is so in this country but, in my own, 
one of the real obstacles to the progress of co-operative selling concerns is the 
fact that whatever the farmer is pleased to do, his wife insists upon going 
to the market?—The problem of the villager is not so much to sell as to 
wait; the problem is whether he can wait and sell; it is there that a co¬ 
operative selling organisation could help him to wait. 

I am quite certain that with your knowledge you are not going to say 
that a co-operative selling organisation goes off to market, en masse , because 
it does not, does it? 

11386. On page 223, you Bay: “Pamphlets are of no use, because of 
illiteracy ”, I want your best attention to this point, because the evidence 
before the Commission is not at all clear one way or the other. Some people 
agree with you; other witnesses have said that sooner or later, if the literature 
is of the right kind, interest is excited, and the few who can read convey 
the information to those who cannot?—Yes. 
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11387. You do not agree with that?—I do agree with that; but I have 
put it more strongly than I ought to have. 

11388. You do agree with that?—Yes; pamphlets are of some use. 

11389. .On page 223, you are talking about the advisability of taking the 
general direction and administration of agriculture out of the normal con¬ 
stitutional channel in which it now runs and of handing it over to something 
in the nature of an Agricultural General Staff. Is not that broadly the 
effect of your recommendations?—Excepting this, that I would make it a 
federal General Staff in constitution rather than a centralised General Staff 
appointed from the top. There are two principles there; we want the inter¬ 
ested co-operation of the Provinces based upon public opinion in the Pro¬ 
vinces; it would be fatal to prevent that. We also want, at the salhe time, 
to save agriculture, which is the essential industry of this country, from 
the fluctuations that may happen owing to the changes in the weather of 
politics. We could best combine it, I think, by constituting a General Staff 
on a federal basis, each Province having a vital part in it, 

11390. So that, whatever the merits or demerits of any particular sug¬ 
gestion, you are definitely in favour of some centralised body, which could 
attend to agriculture throughout British India. Is that your idea?—That 
is my idea. 

11391. On what do you found yourself in that view?—I fear that already, 
after the Reforms, there has been too strong a temptation to neglect certain 
things which do not, so to say, pay in the matter of votes. 

11392. You aro referring to the local electorate?—Yes, and it would be 
highly prejudicial to the interests of the country as a whole, if agriculture 
should at all be subject to such risks. 

11393. Of course, when you quote the instance of Germany and the 
creation in that country of an Economic General Staff after the War, I am 
sure you had in mind tho fact that what is possible in this world in moments 
of crisis is not necessarily feasible in normal times?—No, but the Economic 
General Staff lias continued; I have been in Berlin this year. 

11394. On page 224 of your note, you are talking about agricultural 
indebtedness. Have you bad experience of the operation of such statutes, 
whether All-Tndia statutes or provincial statutes, as have beon designed 
to deal with this matter of debt, and with their working in this Presidency?— 
Just a little here; there is tile Punjab Land Act, 

But not in Madras? 

11395. Mr. Calvert: Tho Alienation of Land Act?—Yes. 

11396. The Chairman: What special statutes are you thinking of in 
Madras?—I am thinking of the Usurious Loans Act. 

11397. The All-India Act?—Yes, 

11398. Not anything else?—No. 

11399. Do you see a danger in the rapid spread of the co-operative move¬ 
ment, if the effect of that progress is merely to place facile credit at the 
•disposal of co-operators, without education and better appreciation of the 
‘economic position, which is the natural corrective to a too ready acceptance 
of such facilities ?—I am very much inclined to say that we have come to that 
stage in the Madras Presidency, except that I do not want to put any 
damper on the good co-operative work which is being done; but I think 
it is high time, in this Presidency at all events, for people to attend to the 
non-credit work. 

I do not think that people who have the interests of co-operation at 
heart are averse to a considered policy of pruning where the green wood 
has grown too fast. 

11400. In the note you suggest that, amongst other activities which 
the college and the dairy" farm at Coimbatore might render, would be the 
teaching of the use and demonstration of the practice of making silage?—Yes. 
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11401. Is it within your knowledge that that practice is not, at the 
present moment, being carried out in Coimbatore ?—-That is what i heard 
quite recently. 

11402. Mould you like to give us the source of your information?—The 
Agricultural Demonstrator told me. 

11408. Then apparently, the Agricultural Demonstrator and the Director 
of Agriculture are at a difference of opinion on that particular point. I 
should like to be quite clear about it. Were you told that the silo pit was 
not in use or were you told that special lessons were not being given?—He 
did not know anything about silos. 

11404. The Agricultural Demonstrator?—Yes; he knew nothing about it. 

11405. You were surprised?—I was very much surprised. 

11406. Have you any experience of the silo?—Yes. 

11407. Do you regard it as a useful contribution to agricultural practices 
m India?—Yes, exceedingly useful and practicable. 

. 11408. Have you practised it on your own holding?—No, I could not do 
it up till now; I wanted the Demonstrator’s help to start a silo pit on mv 
own farm. 

11409. The silo in India appears to be like heaven; everybody wants to 
go there, hut nobody seems in a hurry to get there?—Quite. 

11410. How do you account for that cautiousness in the case of the silo?— 

I cannot. 

11411. Dr. Hyder: Very little is known about it, I suppose?—Yes. 

11412. Sir Henry Lawrence ; Is this Demonstrator an officer of the Agri¬ 
cultural Department?—Yes. 

11413. Professor Gangulec; Did he tell you that some experiments were 
going on here?-—I did not ask him; I asked him “ Do you not know all about 
it?’’, and he said, ‘ No.’ I should be very sorry if I have inadvertently said 
anything which does not square with the facts, but I feel that silos are a 
great blessing and ought to be demonstrated up and down the country. 

The liaja of Parlahimedi: I think Mr,. Littlewood, the Livestock Export; 
has written a pamphlet on the subject of silage. 

11414. The Chairman: You have placed a very clear statement before the 
Commission in the matter of your views on Irrigation. You will admit 
that those views are only to be tested by technical criteria, and that probably 
it would not bo helpful if we went into the details to-day. I do not know 
whether you can tell the Commission whether you have placed these proposals 
and views before the proper authorities?—I have already dene so. 

11415. How long ago?—Within the last three or four weeks. 

11416. The rest of your note appears to be very clear; but I should like 
to know two points about your paragraph on General Welfare. Does the or¬ 
ganisation for which you work attempt to cover the whole Presidency, or 
have you any definite area with a definite number of villages?—The Y. M. 
O. A. have four centres in South India, and our idea is to make them de¬ 
monstration centres; we cannot possibly cover the whole country; it is our 
earnest hope that others will follow our example and we are prepared to give 
any assistance that we can. 

11417. You say that after twelve years of work in the villages, you think 
you have laid down for yourselves the fundamental principles, which you des¬ 
cribe. How far, in your view, have you been able to effect that fundamental 
principle in any village or group of villages?—Eight in Coimbatore we are 
trying to do that. 

11418. What stage have you reached?—We have been putting this parti¬ 
cular method into practice now for four years there. 

11419. Are there any indications?—I should say generally speaking, that 
they are very successful; I have the latest report, and can give each member 
a copy. May I send them to the Secretary? 
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11420, Thank you very much. One word about adult education, I rather 
gather from your note that there again you are not so much concerned with 
literacy as with the quickening of the mind for matters relating to the par¬ 
ticular line?—Yes. 

11421. Have you placed great faith in Dr. Mason Olcott’s experience? 
—Yes. 

11422. You have his book before you; would you turn to page 190? He 
says, “ Inasmuch as millions of the voters in India are illiterate villagers, a 
thorough and persistent campaign for adult literacy,” uot adult education 
but adult literacy, “ is absolutely vital to the political salvation of the 
country Now, whom do you favour as an expert on this particular point, 
the writer Dr. Mason Olcott or yourself?—That is rather a delicate ques¬ 
tion to answer. ... i 

11423, I am sure it is, but T cannot help it?—In regard to what Dr, 
Mason Olcott says, it is the ideal but with the increase of population at the 
fearful rate that India is having, is it possible to expect adult literacy 
within a measurable time? If I may point out Dr. Mason Olcott himself says 
that at the present rate of increase of elementary schools that is, to provide 
for 12 per cent, of the population, it will take 100 years to cover the country, 
not reckoning on any increase in the population, 

11424. This is a counsel of perfection, but you would not be afraid to 
take a road the end of which is 100 years hence when you are dealing 
with an Empire like India?—I would, but when I advocate adult education 
I am not putting adult literacy out of it. But in the meantime the villager 
wants information and training in regard to certain things for which 
literacy is not essential and which he could have without literacy. 

11425. Would you agree with me. that in this country the absence of 
literacy amongst parents is the most potent cause of the relapse into illi¬ 
teracy among boys who have at one time been literate?—Possibly that is 
one of the causes. There are other causes. 

11426. I say one of the most powerful. Perhaps I said ‘ the most power¬ 
ful '. But you agree that it is an important cause, the fact that the boy 
having become literate at school, returns to a home in which no one can 
read, no one can write and in which there is no literacy. You agree 
with that?—Yes, that is perfectly obvious. 

T1427. If yon agree then do you think it is worth while to spend im¬ 
portant sums and precious effort on teaching literacy to children unless 
at the same time you apply all the reserve forces at your disposal to attain 
literacy amongst the adults?—There again I would welcome such a thing, 
hut I do not think the present generation ought to wait. There is only 
a certain amount that India can spare. I believe all of it ought not to 
be spent in conferring a literacy which is of a very doubtful permanency; 
but I think a great deal of it ought to be spent in giving education. 

11428. But I am not sure I accept the suggestion that my proposal 
involves waiting. It seems to me that your proposal involves waiting. 
You are gong to educate the boys and let them lose that education in illit¬ 
erate homes. It was only a suggestion in the converse principle. Surely 
it is a question of applying all the resources available on attempting to 
establish literacy amongst the children and at the same time a certain degree 
of literacy amongst the adults so that you bring out a community in the 
village of which, let ns say, 50 per cent, is literate. You would never 
have to face the same degree of illiteracy amongst the adults once you 
set the ball rolling; that at any rate is the theory?—Perhaps I am too 
much obsessed with the fact that according to the traditional methods 
ill India a great deal of knowledge and aptitude is', as a matter of fact, 
acquired by our people without books, without knowing how to read and 
write. A great deal of literature itself is absorbed in their minds without 
their being able to read or write. Perhaps in that particular point 
India is sightly different from Western countries. 
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11429. Do you not attach great importance to a cultivator being able 
to keep his own accounts?—Quite so. But he does a great deal of accounts 
without knowing how to put the figures on paper. The milk seller who 
comes round to our houses, the dhoby or the washerman know all the accounts 
of a whole lot of houses without knowing how to put down anything on 
paper. 

11430. I am sure that education destroys the memory—after all the 
•most reasonable execuse that most of us have—but at the same time when 
a thoroughly literate middleman is dealing with a cultivator who can 
neither read nor write, who is quite unable to record the prices which he 
is offered or to read the market prices which other people give him, I 
very much doubt whether a bargain struck on those lines is a fair bargain 
as between the middleman and the cultivator?—There I agree with you. 

11431. Do you not agree with me also that no greater service could be 
rendered to the cultivator than to ensure for the cultivator a fair share of 
the value of the produce which he grows?—I agree. 

11432. Are you not coming towards literacy as a primary objective of 
education in India?—Literacy is a part of the education, I should say. 

11433. As an essential part?—A very important part; I am willing to 
go so far. 

11434. The Raja of Parlakimedi: For vernacular education among rural 
areas, would you advocate books to be written with the least Sanskrit in¬ 
fluence or the most Sanskrit influence?—It all depends upon the locality 
selected. After all some Sanskrit words are as familiar to our people as 
the vernacular words,- if you put it like that. But certainly it ought not 
to be pedantic; it ought not to be in any way high-flown, but as simple and 
unequivocal as possible. 

11435. Yes, it should not be high-flown at all; but books should be in 
“the same style as that in which the village children are accustomed to 
talk, and express their ideas?—Quite so. 

11436. With regard to village sanitation and education as an All-India 
affair, would you suggest that those subjects should be handled by non-official 
bodies in preference to Local Boards which are going to function as non¬ 
official bodies as quickly as possible. Otherwise the country will be in 
® hopeless condition. I trust that the Local Boards, the Taluk and the 
District Boards will quickly get out of the official attitude and function as 
non-official bodies?—When I speak of non-official bodies I include the 
Local Boards. 

11437. For instance suppose a Taluk Development body is existed in a 
particular area, would you prefer that sanitation and education should be 
handed over to that body in preference to Local Boards?—That depends, 
I should say, upon the particular area. 

11438. Do you not think that the people who constitute the Taluk 
Board are the people who constitute the Taluk Development Board?—I do 
not see if there be such a cleavage. 

11439. Sir James MacKervna: In answer to the Chairman you threw out 
the suggestion, I think, that it would be preferable if English were not 
introduced into the curriculum at an early stage?—Yes. 

11440. You would say that the result of the present system of education 
is that a hoy is taught in a foreign language?—Yes. 

11441. And you consida that as a serious educational loss to the 
■country P—Yes. 

11442. That is to say, th hoy is not trained in the literature of his own 
■country?—No. 

11443. Is it a loss to the country that boys should know English better 
than their own language?—Yes, because it creates an impassable gulf 
between the parents and the children. That is very general in India. 
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11444. You also made a remark in reply to the Chairman that the demand 
for education was strong. You have considerable experience of the whole 
of India?—Some. 

11446. Would you apply that remark to the Presidency which you know 
best?—I think it is general. 

11446. That is the impression you gather?—Yes. 

11447. There is another point about Agricultural Colleges. Wherever we 
have been one of the arguments put forward was that they were in the 
first place training staff for the departments and in the second place train¬ 
ing young men who wanted to go back to their own land. I think you 
probably know, to put it in a general way, that this second object has not 
been met to the extent- hoped. Do you think that there is really a demand 
for this sort of education by well-to-do boys who are going back to their 
own estates?—I should not think so. I do not think a man who wants to 
cultivate his own land, either by his own efforts or through tenants, is 
really thinking of the Agricultural College at the present time. That is 
my impression. 

11448. That of course is more or less the experience of all countries, is 
it not?—Yes. 

11449. One final question with reference to the Association of which you 
are the National Secretary. 1 take it that probably the Young Men’s 
Christian Association is the best organised body on social service and 
public work of that kind in India. What agency do you use to influence 
the general mass of the educated young men of the country so as to instil or 
introduce the idea of social service?—We work in all the different centres 
and among the University students. I am. just now engaged in organising 
something in the Madras City on these lines. During the next week 1 am 
hooked to speak in all the colleges in Madras on this particular subject 
of rural welfare. 

11450. That obviously is the best way to disseminate the principles 
which you so clearly lay down in your memorandum?—Yes. 

11451. Professor Gangulee: Can you give the Commission some infor¬ 
mation with regard to the scope of the Village Panchayat Act?—1 am very 
sorry I cannot give the details just now. 

11452. Are you of opinion that the Village Panchayat Act of 1920 was 
supplying a first step towards rural reconstruction?—Yes, I think so. 

11453. That is your considered opinion? Now, can a village panchayat 
undertake any work without the sanction of the Taluk Board?—There 
again, the Village Panchayat Act gives perfect freedom to the Taluk Board 
to devolve responsibility on the village panchayat if it chooses to do so. 
I have here a very interesting document issued by the President of a 
Taluk Board in the North Arcot district from which I gather—I have not 
visited the Cheyyar Taluk Board—that the Taluk Board there has organised 
about 150 panchayats and it has decided to devolve considerable responsibility 
on the panchayats. 

11454. Supposing the Taluka Board did not, is there any means by 
which the Taluk Board can be made to work?—I am sorry I do not know 
the legal question; it is a technical one. 

Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: They can. 

11455. Professor Ganguli: Do you think the Panchayat Act has given a 
statutory sanction?—Yes. 

11456. It may he considered to be the first step towards rural recon¬ 
struction ?—Yes. 

11457. What other local bodies encourage these panchayats?—As a 
matter of fact I am afraid there is not such activity on those lines. If I 
welcome the Village Panchayat Act it is as a very necessary assistance, a 
very necessary foundation for further activities on the part of the Local 
Boards and non-official agencies to reconstruct village life. 
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11468, You think this is a foundation on which rural reconstruction ean> 
be built in spite-of forces working in other directions, I mean administrative- 
affairs and economic affairs?—I would take up this attitude. In our own-* 
organisation we started reconstruction work before the Village Panehayat. 
Act was passed. But we try now, it is our aim now, to fit our organisation, 
in with the Village Panehayat Act. 

11469. My difficulty is this. There was a time when the centre of 
gravity, political and administrative, lay in the village. Now with the 
development of centralised forms of Government, with the expansion of 
commercial and economic activities, is it possible to have that sort of 
orientation which you desire in these village panchayats?—Half the 
trouble lies in the centralised judicial system. With the village panchayats 
already in existence and with the administration of justice on the spot I 
think we would have gone half way towards securing village reconstruc¬ 
tion. It could not be done by an Act but by co-operative societies and- 
education. 

11460. Let me make my point quite clear. In terms of scientific - 
language two forces are working, one centrifugally and the other centri- 
petally. Now the centrifugal force operating in rural life has to be over¬ 
come by another force?—Yes. 

11461. Do you think it possible under the present conditions, the 
twentieth century conditions?—The question is, is it possible or is it 
desirable P 

11462, Many things may be desirable, even to go back to Arcadian India, 
but whether it is possible is the question I have in my mind ?—I do not think 
it is entirely possible, but a great deal ought to be set right and it can be. 

11463. Are you in touch with the co-operative movement?—Yes. 

11464. You had occasion to observe the actual working. You are in • 
touch with the village organisations. Has this co-operative movement actually 
reached the peasant ?—Yes, I should say so, 

11465. It is clear?—In a measure, not as far as you like but the real,! 
dynamic constructive force it has got. 

11466. The dynamic character you refer to, is it already there?— Yes. 

11467. When you start credit societies do they start better farming 
societies or primary education of their own accord without any initiative 
from outside? Do you discover such tendencies in the co-operative move¬ 
ment in the Presidency?—It entirely depends upon leadership in addition- 
to official supervision. 

1.1468. Have you organised societies?—Yes. We are responsible in this 
Presidency for 700 societies. 

11469. Through your own efforts?—Yes. 

11470. Where do you train workers?—We send them to the Co-operative 
Department. 

11471. So you have that link with the officials?—Yes. 

11472. Have you developed non-credit aspects of the co-operative move¬ 
ment?—To some extent. 

11473. With regard to the question of literacy and illiteracy, do yon not 
think illiteracy is a serious trouble in the development of the dynamic 
character?—Would you believe that our most successful Secretary in the 
Cuddappah district is a woman, totally illiterate? She went round with 
her rice pounder and collected the dues without any difficulty. The man 
who kept the accounts is a village teacher. The members are mainly 
Christian untouchables. The real de facto Secretary was the wife. It is the 
collection and not the keeping up of acoounts that was dynamic; that is 
my point. 

11474. You had no difficultly in getting the village panehayat in > our 
rural work?—I should not say that we had no difficulties. We succeeded in . 
some things but not without difficulty. 
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11475. Now with reference to leadership, how do you explain the fact 
that although the majority of students in our Universities come from rural 
areas there is no indication of our young men undertaking the task of 
rural reconstruction?—It is due to the extraordinary ignorance on their 
part. 

11476. They do come from the rural areas and it is extraordinary that 
they do not understand the problem. Is that due to the had system of 
■education or the social system, or what?—They come from the rural areas, 
but they come rnainly from the middle classes. Taking the average college 
into consideration I should say that 90 per cent, come from the villages 
rather than from the towns. At the same time, of those 90 per cent. 88 
■come from the middle classes and do not realise the situation as it is in 
the villages. I have had opportunities of talking about conditions to 
students; they do not know what interest is being paid - on loans; how the 
farmer is being exploited; all those questions of middlemen and other 
interested people carrying away the share of the producer and such things. 
These problems are totally unknown to the students. But they respond once 
their interest is awakened and I am sure that, with a systematic education 
■on these lines, they will become interested in the work. 

11477. Would any improvement in the system of education by the intro¬ 
duction of rural economics and rural sociology in the University curriculum 
•make any difference?—It is not merely an addition to the University curri- 
-culum; I favour adult education- We should have extension courses attached 
rto colleges just as we have in England. Groups of professsors and tutors 
■ought to he willing to go out to investigate with groups of students. 

11478. Is not economic pressure a factor ?—Yes, it is. 

11479. Yon make a reference here to tho work done by the Taluk Board 
of Oheyyar. Is that a solitary instance of success P—-I should not say so. 
I have had instances of similar work before the passing of the Pancliayat 
Act. I am not so familiar with other Provinces. In this Presidency a 
considerable amount of non-official work has been put into the co-operative 
movement. 

11480. Non-official individuals?—Yes, non-officials, quito a number of 
mon-officials. 

11481. Are these individuals in touch with the agricultural farms?—Yes. 

11482. You know that?—Yes, 

11483. So that you have favourable conditions in this Presidency. Do 
■you distribute seeds through your centres?—Yes. 

11484. From where do you get your seeds?—From Government. 

11485. Now one very big suggestion you have made on page 221 is to 
decrease State aid to the University and secondary education, and to increase 
the aid to primary education. Will that he acceptable to the public? The 
-public would he opposed to it at present. 

11486. Do you think the time has come to take such a drastic step?—I 
‘fully believe so. 

11487. One word about adult education? You say you have been very 
successful in adult education in your village work?—Yes. 

11488. I went through the articles you sent me sometime back about 
your experience. I have got those papers here. You state: “We simply 
have got to educate the adult to enable him to read ordinary matter in 
his vernacular.” Your idea of adult education is not then merely what you 
are trying to tell us but it is literacy ?—Quite. As I have been trying to 
-explain I am not opposed to literacy at all; 1 am looking at the question 
from the practical point of view. 

11489. How do you adapt your method of adult education in your rural 
nr0 as? How do you proceed?—When we take a rural reconstruction centre, 
the idea is that we should work from a eentre for all the villages within a 
radius of five miles. One of the first things we do is to construct an open air 
theatre, because the drama is a good method of education; the cast for each 
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play is drawn from the villagers themselves; in that way education is imparted 
not only to the boys who are trained hut also to the whole countryside. These 
things are staged four or five times in the year. We take care to see that a 
day school is organised in each of our villages, not by ourselves but either by 
the local body or by a mission; our business is to get hold of the day school 
staff for the purpose of establishing a night school. 

^ 11490. Are you satisfied with the attendance you get?—We are satisfied. 
We use also magic lanterns slides for conferring literacy on the whole village 
side; then again w r e believe in making people read much earlier than write; 
these are little practical details; we insist on carrying on night schools in- 
every one of those places, and in those night schools we have pupils ranging 
from 14 to 40 years of age. .In a year three readers are finished, the infant 
reader, the first reader and the second reader. 

11491. Do adult girls also attend those schools?—No. 

11492. Only adult males?—Yes. 

11493. What subsidiary industries have you been able to introduce in the 
villages ?—It depends upon the particular centres; it depends upon the mate¬ 
rials available. 

11494. You use the raw materials available in the area?—Yes; some new 
things we have experimented on are the making of fast dyes using the country 
materials ( what can be bought in the bazar for 4 or 5 annas per viss): we have 
been experimenting on different shades and tints making them fast. Another 
thing is bee-keeping. 

11495. All these industries which you are referring to are run on economic 
lines?—Yes; we are pioneering as you know. What we do in regard to subsi¬ 
diary industries is to take in apprentices and to demonstrate in the weekly 
markets; then again we have six or eight weeks’ training schools, summer 
schools, where elementary school teachers are taught. 

11496. I am trying to find out whether these industries are run on economic 
lines ?—That is what we are trying to do; I do not know whethor we have 
succeeded. 

11497. Can you say to what extent these dyo industry, poultry-farming, 
etc., are paying or not in these villages? Have you no figures?—No, not yet. 

11498. Mr. Calvert: I should like to ask you a few questions about the Moga 
Colony school. Are not the qualifications of the teachers at Moga rather 
higher than the ordinary standardP—No; Moga is of course in the Punjab; 
the qualifications are usually up to what we, in this Presidency, call the Lower 
Secondary. 

11499. I am talkipg of Moga boys?—By Moga boys, do you mean those 
who are taught, or those who teach ? 

11500. Those who teach at Moga?—Yes, they are of a higher type. 

11501. Is not the Moga school under the control of an American gentle¬ 
man?—Yes. 

21502. On page 220 you refer to Agricultural middle schools which you 
say, should be staffed by graduates of the Provincial Agricultural College. 
I)o you think it is a practical proposition for a poor country to have graduate? 
lor staffing middle schools?—The graduate of the Agricultural college dor 
not have very high qualifications. 

11503. To turn out a graduate of an agricultural college costs about 
Rs. 1,000 a year; to turn out a graduate of an Arts college about Rs. 200 a 
year. Do you have graduates as Headmasters of middle schools in this 
Presidency?—That is the requirement. We have no middle schools; we have 
what are called higher elementary schools or lower secondary schools. The 
Government requires that the Headmaster should bo a graduate. 

11504. The graduate in a technical line is more expensive to turn out than 
the ordinary arts graduate?—Yes, but the whole staff need not be graduates 
of the Agricultural college, though I believe it would be much preferable. 
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"The suggestion I have made is that the staff should perform the dual function 

• of training of teachers as well as of demonstrating,over the countryside. 

11505. But do you think it is a practicable proposition in a poor country 
to have as your staff in middle schools graduates of a very expensive training 
as your agricultural graduates are?—I have not worked out the figures, but 
my system would call for such a thing. 

11506. Can you give us an idea of the expenditure per pupil at Moga?— 
It is worked out in the report; I am sorry I do not carry the figures in my 
>'head. 

11507. Is it higher than the cost at ordinary schools?—You mean ordinary 
training schools ? 

11508. Yes?—No; I should not think so, that is my impression. 

11509. Do you agree or disagree with the dictum that in education the 
teacher is the chief element?—I do agree with that. 

11510. If you can get highly efficient teachers you can have quick results ?— 
Yes. 

11511. But in a poor country you have to take what you can pay for?—I 
am trying to improve the condition of things. 

11512. Still the budget would restrict the choice of teachers?—If it is gene¬ 
ral education, I would reduce the number of schools. 

11513. You would have fewer schools with more highly trained teachers?— 
'Yes. 

11514. There are distinct limits to teaching even at Moga; if you ask a 
question outside the curriculum, they cannot answer it?—May bo not. 

11515. This project method is good within certain limits. If you go a step 
-forward from the project method, the boys cannot answer the question ?—The 
project method tries to cover the whole of rural life. 

11516. You think it would bo a good thing if you could afford to reproduce 
■. that system?—Yes. 

11517. Have you seen the new rural economy classes in the Punjab intended 
to Imitate the Moga system?—No; I have not seen. 

11518. When you are discussing education without literacy, are you think¬ 
ing of the type of education given to members of co-operative societies P—Also 

• that. 

11519. You find you can instil economic ideas into the cultivators wifh- 
•ottt their being literate?—Yes. 

11520. Is not lack of literacy an obstacle to co-operation?—I should say 
-Illiteracy is a very heavy handicap. 

11521. Dealing with agricultural indebtedness you make a remark which is 
not clear; you say “In the bad years borrowing is a sheer necessity.” I 
'■think you mean ip the absence of organised thrift?—Yes, in the absence of 
organised thrift. 

11522. Where you have organised thrift then borrowing is no longer a 
necessity?—In the absence of sufficient food? 

11523. You say the ryot seldom if ever has a margin above bate necessaries. 

’ Is it your experience in your own co-operative societies that they cannot 
afford to pay their small share capital?—Yes; in unlimited liability societies 
we do not insist upon the share capital being paid up; it is only a liability- 
share rather than a paid up share; we gradually help them to pay up their 
. shares. 

11524. From their own savings?—Yes. 

11525. That is to say thrift is possible?—Yes. 

11526. Have you actually had any experience of the Usurious Loans Act 
being used with intelligence?—No. Of course the administration of the Act 
varies considerably, but I am afraid my general impression is that the Act is 
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not being administered as much to the benefit of the borrower as it might be. 
That is why I am suggesting the panchayat system. 

11527. You think the original intention of the Act is not being carried 
out?—Yes; after all it is discretionary power that is given. 

11528. Do you think that that Act has restricted the credit of the culti¬ 
vator class?—No; I do not think so. 

11529. On the question of the subsidiary industries, you lay stress on the 
need for marketing. Is it not the case that the cultivator largely grows crops 
for home consumption ? If he makes ropes he makes them for his own use; if 
he keeps cows he keeps them to provide him with milk. Now, why should net 
the cultivator be taught to use his labour to raise his own standard of living? 
If you get the cultivators of a village to combine to repair their village roads, 
would not that be raising their standard of living?—It would be. 

11530. Would it be a subsidiary industry in the sense of increasing their 
earning power immediately?—I do not understand the question. 

11531. I am not talking in terms of money. If a man drains his village 
does he not raise his standard of living? If he improves the village water- 
supply does he not improve his standard of living? I think you can have 
subsidiary occupations for the village people without their products having 
to go to the market?—Yes. 

11532. Then, from your extensive and intensive experience of village life, 
do you think you can organise the villagers for the common welfare?—Yes. 

11533. Something on the lines of the Japanese system?—Yes. 

11534. Do you find in your rural work that the village people are amenable 
to new ideas such as thrift?—Yes; it depends upon what the new idea is. 

11535. That is to say, saving small sums of money?—In my own farm I 
have used the sentiment as regards property as an inducement to thrift. I 
induoe the tenant to buy an animal for himself, a sheep, or a goat, or a bull, 
or a buffalo, whatever it may be; after a time I induce him to buy a small 
plot of land for himself, and to build a house for himself. That has the double 
effect of acting upon his self-respect and also the feeling of property comes 
into his mind; he requires guidance in regard to every such new idea. 

11636. Do you not think that it is a practical proposition to encourage in 
these people the idea of better living through their own exertion?—Yes. 

11637. It can be done?—Yes. 

11638. Do you think it would go so far as to instil ideas, say of better 
maternity treatment?—That is more difficult. It will he more difficult to 
get them to realise the need of it. 

11539. Would it bo more difficult than ecconomic improvement?—Yes. 

11540. I think, in answer to the Chairman, you said there was a marked 
demand for education?—Yes. 

11541. How Would you reconcile that with the leakage between the first and 
the fourth class?—Partly economic necessity: in fact, the biggest leakage 
is after the first class; the greatest number of all the pupils in all the school* 
is in the first class; I think it is also partly due to the teacher; with a better 
teacher, things would improve. At present the teacher is absolutely haphazard 
in his methods; that is my observation; he does not know how to go about the 
thing at all. 

11542. Do you think that better teachers can be obtained on the same rates 
of pay?—I have suggested part-time workers. In some Provinces, I believe 
in Bengal, school holidays coincide with the busy agricultural seasons. I 
should encourage the adoption of that kind of thing everywhere. The class 
hours also should be at different hours from the busy time; for instance, they 
could work three hours in the middle of the day; that would meet the need 
of parents to get some labour out of their younger children. I do not think 
the Education Department would interfere with a teacher if he did such a 
thing now, but there is no initiative in the teacher; he ought to make adjust¬ 
ments like that to suit his own conditions. 
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11543. On the question of assisting the parent, do you think that com¬ 
pulsory primary education in rural areas would be a source of economic loss to- 
parents?—When the Chairman asked me a question about compulsory educa¬ 
tion, I wanted to say that I should use compulsion also in an elastic way. 
I should make it compulsory for a parent to see that his child does get at any 
rate a certain amount of education, or does conform to the educational re¬ 
quirements within such maximum and minimum limits as may be laid down, 
without seeing that he actually attends a certain number of days in a certain 
school. In applying the Act, I should see to the results. For instance, a 
parent should have the option of sending his son only to a night school, or to a 
seasonal school for 3 or 4 months, so long as he is honest about giving bis 
child education. So that I should apply the Compulsory Primary Education 
Act also to suit the parents; that is very necessary in this country. 

11544. The compulsion should be not to send the boy to school, but to make 
him literate?—Yes. 

11545. You have had considerable opportunity for comparing co-operation 
in various Provinces. In Madras are the rural credit societies mostly self¬ 
managing?—I think they will have to go some way further before I can say 
they are self-managing, they are very much dependent on the Co-operative 
Department. 

11546. Do you think they are making progress along the road to self¬ 
management ?—Yes. 

11547. They are still in need of a little control from Government?—Yes. 
For instance, the organisation of Supervising Unions has been a disappoint¬ 
ment in some parts of the Presidency; in some parts they work well; the 
reason for failure, 1 am afraid, is because of the lack of personality. 

11548. In Madras, do all castes take part in the management of the 
society?—Mostly they do. 

11549. When you have mixed castes, do the lower castes have any com¬ 
plaint to make about being looked down upon ?-—No; but the untouchable castes 
have to he attended to separately. 

11550. They have to have a separate society?—Yes; or, if they are in the 
same society, which is not often the case, they have to have special attention 
paid to them. Perhaps, you know that we organised, in connection with the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, a special Central Bank for financing all 
depressed class societies in Madras; it had a turnover of Rs. 65 lakhs last year. 

11551. Do you find that the members are taught the economic advantages 
of co-operation ?—Yes. 

11552. Do they understand the meaning of all the rules?—I think they are 
getting to understand them very much more now. 

11553. Have you any opinion to offer on the main causes of the failure or 
success of these societies?—No, I have no general remarks to offer. 

11564. In the Punjab, among your own societies of Indian Christians, some 
wore very good indeed, but some others were very bad indeed ?—Yes. In the 
Punjab my general feeling was that they suffered because they did not have a 
financial basis as in Madras. If we could have a credit society, and then on 
the top of the credit society, so to say, we had production or distribution 
societies, that would have fared better; but when a production society is 
dependent upon its own financial resources, it has a double load to carry. 

11555. You have told us a lot about panchayats. What exactly is the differ¬ 
ence in sphere between a panehayat and a co-operative society p-—That is one 
of the problems that we will have to handle, I think. After all, there is only 
a certain number of leading men in a village; they are called upon for every 
kind of activity. As a matter of fact, the panehayat has nothing to do with 
the co-operative societies organically, legally. 

11556. What kind of functions does the panehayat perform which the co¬ 
operative society cannot perform?—The co-operative society can perform 
almost all the functions, I think I am right in saying, that the panehayat is 
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■expected to do. But I would prefer that the co-operative society be issued 
from the panchayat, rather than that the panchayat be abolished in favour 
of the co-operative society. I would like the whole of the village to be 
organised on a panchayat basis, and the co-operative organisation or organisa¬ 
tions there to branch off from the panchayat as a basis. 

11557. Is not your panchayat a democratic organisation?—It is. 

11658. What is the difference of organisation between a panchayat and ft 
■co-operative society?—None, excepting that the one is registered under one 
Act and the other under another Act. 

11559, Is there any difference?—In the co-operative society they elect their 
own office bearers. 

11560. Does not the panchayat elect its own panch? —Sometimes, I think 
■Government appoint them. 

11661. Do these Madras panchayats exercise any judicial powers?—If it 
is conferred on them. I am sorry I am not quite familiar with the working 
■of the panchayat system; I believe they have judicial powers vested in them. 

11562. By organising co-operative arbitration societies, could they not exer¬ 
cise far more plenary powers than are possible to a panchayat?—I should be 
sorry if the panchayats were to cease; the panchayat came later, when we 
■started work; but under the co-operative movement we find that we can do 
everything that we want. 

11563. That is my experience. I have not quite understood why you are 
laying stress on the panchayat?—I welcome panchayats in this Presidency, 
because the co-operative movement in this Presidency, unfortunately, is so 
■overwhelmingly a banking movement. I think we will get a better orientation 
with panchayats, with possibilities of comprehensive service as a policy. 

11564. Is it your experience that the credit society is the best foundation 
for all other kinds of activities?—Yes. 

11565, And educatively, it is the best too, is it not?—Yes, educatively too 
it is very good, 

11566. Working in your sphere, you do not in any way come into collision 
with official guidance?—No; on the other hand, we get whatever help we want 
from every department of Government that is around us. We have never come 
in collision, so far as I remember, with any department of Government in 
regard to service. 

11567. Rao Bahadur Muniswami Rayudu; Are you in charge of any 
primary schools ?—No, not in charge of them. 

11568. You have long experience of the working of primary schools P—Yes. 

11569. Have you seen any panchayat schools working?—No. 

11570. You speak of panchayat schools started by tho Oheyyar Taluk 
Board; have you any personal experience of those schools?—No; only what 
1 have heard. 

11571. Do you know under what Act the Taluk Board handed over the 
schools to the management of the panchayat ?—I have the instructions here; 
I am sorry I cannot answer the question without a reference to the papers. 

11572. On page 221, you say: “ I would expect each village practically to 

support its own education.” Can you say whether the schools handed over by 
the Taluk Board of Cheyyar to the village panchayat where handed over on 
the understanding that the whole cost would be met by the village panchayat? 
—I imagine they have a grant; I am not speaking of what is possible to do, 
I am speaking of what eventually ought to be possible; that is in answer to 
the question how you propose to finance them. 

11573. Are you connected with any Local Board?—I was for two terms on a 
District Board; that Was before the War, in 1913. 

11574. You know that there is what is called the land cess levied from the 
ryots, so much in the rupee on the land revenue payable by them?—I am 
myself paying it. 
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11575, Do you know that after the Beforms, it has been increased from 
1 anna in the rupee to 1 anna 9 pies in the rupee?—Yes. 

11576. A portion of it is called the educational cess?—Yes. 

11577. And that is intended for increasing the number of village schools?— 
Yes. 

11578. Can you say whether the resources of the local bodies, as at present 
available, are sufficient to enable the local bodies to give each village a school P 
—From the cess alone, you mean? 

11579. Yes?—I am suggesting a school which would be much less costly. If 
the teacher himself is partly self-supporting, he would not need so much 
assistance from a central fund like the local fund; besides, he would be paid 
in kind. I am suggesting a drastic reorganisation, which could not be esti¬ 
mated for on the present basis. 

11580. May I ask you if it is in your knowledge that the tendency of the 
present-day village demand is to substitute the Board school for a private 
school existing in the village ?—Yes. 

11581. Do the villagers not demand a Board school, in preference to a 
private school existing in the village?—Yes, that may be the tendency; but 
the whole orientation of education is wrong. 

11582. Would you, therefore, suggest that the villagers should be given the 
proceeds of the cesses that are levied and asked to run their own schools?— 
Certainly, I should favour it. 

11583. I believe you hare read the Village Panchayat Act?—Yes. 

11584. Is there any provision in the Act which will statutorily compel 
the village to maintain a school of its own either with funds granted or raised 
by it?—I am suggesting a scheme. 

11585. Under the present law?—I do not know what is possible under the 
present law. I am here trying to present a scheme which will be good for the 
whole country and which will entail considerable adjustment. For instance, 

1 am asking for drastic cuts of grants from higher education. The present 
Act will not permit it and the present public opinion will not permit it. I 
am asking for a revolutionary thing. 

11586. Do you think people will welcome any change involving extra taxa¬ 
tion for the purpose of village roads or village schools?—It depends on the 
education of public opinion. 

1IS37. From your experience of village life now, do you think they are 
prepared for such a responsibility being thrust upon them?—Again I must 
say that it depends upon education. Some villagers are anxious to get a 
branch school opened and they would be prepared to give labour or a part of 
the cost. 

11588. Have you experience of any agricultural middle school?—No- I 
am suggesting that they should be started. 

11589. Have you any experience of the Government agricultural middle 
schools at Taliparamba or at Anakapale?—I have heard of the school at 
Taliparamba, but I have not seen it. 

11590. Some agricultural schools have been started in Chingleput; have 
you seen any of them?—I have seen the school in Chingleput; but it was 
started many years ago, some 30 years ago, and it was on old lines which I 
do not believe proved a success. 

11591. Do you think there is a demand for such agricultural middle schools 
in the Presidency?—I do not know anything about it. 

11592. You advocate them now?—Certainly, I do. 

11593. And would you like a school of that sort to be started one for each 
taluk?—Yes, eventually. 

11594. You know that the Government recommended having training schools 
for the training of teachers for village schools, one or two in each district 
and giving stipends for about 40 boys for each class? Would you like those 
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training schools to be converted into the schools of the type that you contem¬ 
plate, with training sections attached to them ?—Eventually they should . be 
absorbed in the larger scheme that I advocate. 

11595. You have got experience of the villages. What is the state of the 
road communications of villagesP Do you consider that satisfactory?—No, 
I do not consider them satisfactory. 

11596. Do you not think that a very large number of villages are without 
any proper or adequate means of communication with the nearest market?— 

Quite. 

11597. And do you think that if these communications are improved or 
restored, the economic prosperity of the villages as a whole will increase?— 
Certainly, it will contribute very greatly to prosperity. 

11598. Do you also think that if these communications are put iri order 
as early as possible, the possibility of having central schools to serve a number 
of villages within a radius of one or two miles is great?—You mean village 
schools ? 

11599. Yes?—I deprecate the drawing away of youths from their own 
villages. It is not economic necessity nor the lack of roads which makes me 
advocate the village schools; it is the psychological aspect. I should like the 
school to be taken to the village, not that the boys should be drawn away from 
the village for that very elementary education. 

11600. But so far as the Presidency is concerned, elementary schools in¬ 
tended for the villages are of two types, one up to the 4th standard and the 
other up to the 8th standard corresponding to the middle school. Now, would 
you like to increase them with the object that boys who are willing to continue 
studies up to these standards may do so? To increase such schools would you 
like facilities for communication so that boys who want to read in the higher 
schools may go to them P—Quite. 

11601. In that manner improved village communications will help in the 
spread of education in the higher classes in the elementary stage?—Yes. 

11602. You also know that so far as provision of medical relief is con¬ 
cerned, we generally have a dispensary or a hospital at a taluk headquarter 
Btation?—Yes. 

11603. And the attendance of medical officers in villages where they are 
urgently needed is very often not secured because there are no communica¬ 
tions at all to such villages?—Yes. 

11604. Would you therefore advocate the increase of facilities for villages 
even for the purpose of making available medical relief from taluk head¬ 
quarters ?—Quite. 

11605. Would you put the expansion of village roads as one of the most 
urgent things to be attended to next to education, or even on a level with 
education in importance?—I do not know about the order of importance, but 
I should like to advocate that as soon as possible. 

11606. You think something could be done by eliciting village interest in 
the matter of village roads and so on ?—I think so. 

11607. But you also consider that the initial expenditure necessary for 
constructing a new road may not be within the possibility of a village or many 
villages?—Of course, it depends upon the length of the road and the number 
of villages it passes through. 

11608. Would you then advocate that wherever it is not possible for a 
village from its own funds to lay a road, assistance should be forthcoming from 
either the local bodies or the Government?—Yes. I have so much faith in 
the educational value of conferences and in a policy of making people help 
themselves that in all such cases I would advocate that as far as possible a 
proportionate charge be levied upon the villagers themselves, for instance, 
the Taluk Board or the District Board should say that they will pay four 
rupees for every rupee the village puts up either in money or in kind. It 
helps solidarity; it helps all the time towards the habit of people trying to 
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help themselves and it prevents this eternal dependence of our people on the 
State. 

11609. Do you know that some of the District Boards are tending to work 
in that direction by cutting village contract rates by 25 per cent, the difference 
being met by the village either in the form of manual labour or other?—T 
know. 

11610. And you think that is a right step?—It is a very good step. 

11611. And would you advocate a liberal grant to these local bodies if 
from their available resources they could not .meet the villagers’ demand?— 
Yes, I would certainly, 

11612. W ith regard to village sanitation, from your experience of the 
villages, do you not consider that they are becoming more insanitary, ordinary 
little villages?—They have been bad enough at any time in my memory. 

11613. And do you consider that in some of these villages in delta areas, 
owing tc the division and sub-division of the village homestead the facilities for 
cattle sheds and other things are becoming more and more difficult? Would 
you advocate that Government or some other authority should acquire land 
for the purpose of allowing people to build homes under more sanitary condi¬ 
tions and on extensive grounds in the villages?—Certainly, I advocate it 
wherever possible,. There are practical difficulties of course. 

11614. Do you consider that congestion in the villages should be relieved 
as early as possible, especially in delta areas, by expansion of the village 
sites?—Yes, wherever possible. 

11615. You are aware that under the Village Courts Act a panchayat is 
constituted by the Divisional Officer after a census of agricultural and other 
occupations in the village and that, their institution is mostly on the elective 
basis. You are also aware that Forest Panchayats are constituted, but the 
persons who elect are persons who own cattle and who are interested only 
in grazing. Now, a village includes people other than those who do not 
possess cattle and who have uo interest in that forest. With regard to the 
co-operative societies it is only those people who form a society and take 
the responsibility for the money who can he members and who can elect a 
panchayat and other people have no interest in it. You are also aware that 
moneylenders in the villages are averse to the formation of co-operative- 
panchayats and do not join the co-operative panchayat. Keeping these points 
in view, do you consider it possible to have one panchayat to function adequate¬ 
ly so far as village units are concerned, so far as rural credit is concerned, or 
do you advocate separate panchayats with special interests represented on 
them?—When I advocate the simplification of the machinery I have in mind 
two things. The first is the personnel; only a limited personnel is after all 
available in the village. The second is the facilities for supervision or non- 
offieial assistance. Those who want to help the village and serve the village 
should have to deal with a unified machinery. T quite see the point that you 
have mentioned now. With regard to co-operative societies essentially with 
unlimited liability, in regard to the primary banks, our experience is that it is 
always best to get the whole village; it leads to better financing of the society 
as it will have a larger aggregate property valuation. The co-operative 
society because of that unlimited liability and the leverage thereby available 
is able to have greater power. That is our experience too, for instance, for 
the starting of a school or for sitting as an arbitration court. When a co¬ 
operative panchayat sits as an arbitration court to decide disputes between 
members, whether they he money differences or other kinds of differences, 
certainly the decision of the co-operative panchayat carries much greater 
weight because of the fiscal leverage it has. On the other hand the panchayat 
under the other Act has judicial powers vested in it. That is why I say it is a 
problem to be carefully considered with a view to simplify the machinery. I 
am not prepared to answer off-hand a question like that. I should oertainly 
consider it somewhat unfortunate that the poor villagers who are illiterate- 
should he faced with so many organisations as you have mentioned. 
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11616. But there is nothing to prevent an intelligent villager taking part in 
■all the panchayats?—Quite. 

11617. Have you any panchayats in villages where there are moneylenders 
whose interests clash with the co-operative society?—Yes. 

11618. Have you been able to get their co-operation?—Very seldom. 

11619. Sir Ganya Bam: You seem to know much about the wells. How 
much area does each well command?—That depends upon the depth. 

11620. What depth do you generally get in these districts?—50 or 60 feet 
in the bad taluks. 

11621. How much area can you irrigate?—A large well of about SO feet by 
30 feet or so in extent will probably command 2 or 3 acres of land for 
intensive cultivation. 

11622. But does it pay ?—It does not pay. 

11623. Then why do people work it?—I advocate it because in the hot 
season it would command an acre or two. In the rainy season it would 
command 5 or 6 or 7 acres. 

11624. How many pairs of bullocks?—2 pairs. 

11625. How much would you get from this well irrigation per acre, ean 
you tell me?—Roughly an acre grows a net 130 or 140 rupees. 

11626, Per acre?—Yes. 

11627. You grow garden crops?—Garden crops, fodder crops and cereals,' 

11628. The Mettur river project is under consideration?—It is one of the 
sanctioned projects. 

11629. It will not benefit your purpose?—No. 

11630. Have you represented that to Government?—Yes, we have done so. 

11631. You have said that there are 8 million people. What acreage" do 
they possess, from how much to how much?—I am talking of the whole of 
India. 

11632. Can you give the figure for this Presidency?—No, I do not know. 

11633. You seem to bo not very fond of the Agricultural Department. You 
say there is only one good thing which they have done, viz., seed distribution. 
How much good has it done?—1 do not want to give such an impression. But 
that is only one thing which the department have done. 

11634. How much water is required for this particular kind of seed? After 
all water is a valuable element ?—-Yes. 

11635. Does it require more water or less water?—Average I should say. 

11636. The poor man, you have said, weaves yarn. How much does be get 
from his work on the loom?—I do not know; it depends upon the counts. 

11637. Supposing he works six hours a day, how much does he get on the 
average?—It depends upon the material he uses. 

11638. Four annas?—Much more than that, six or seven annas a day. 

11639. Have you not represented that to Mahatma Gandhi; he is very fond 
of the charha which gives only one anna a day?—That is spinning, this is 
weaving. 

11640. You said you would have a Land Acquisition Act in this Presi¬ 
dency ?—I did not say that, 

11641. Sir Thomas Middleton : When you said a crop was worth 130 rupees 
did you mean per acre?—Per acre. 

11642. Hid you include the labour of the owner and his family?—No; I 
only reckoned out-of-pocket expenses of cultivation, not land revenue or any¬ 
thing like that. 

11643. Dr. Hyder: In answer to the Chairman you said you wanted to 
advance all along the line, I find that the different objectives are education, 
‘health, debt, redemption, arbitration, temperance, agricultural improvements, 
marketing, subsidiary industries, etc. You said also that you had at one time 
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a staff of 42 Secretaries. I ask whether for such an advance you have the 
-necessary number of workers in this Presidency?—It depends upon how far 
we can exploit and mobilise voluntary labour, how far we can get members of 
District and Local Boards to enter into the spirit of such a thing and put their 
shoulders to the wheel. If you succeed in putting these responsibilities on the 
conscience of our educated community it could be done. 

11644. Would you make use of the University students?—Yes. 

11645. It is only in the vacation time that the students can be utilised P 
When they get habituated during vacations it is presumable that they would 
do something in their after-life. 

11646, As regards the scheme of education which you have sketched at 
page 228 1 ask you to follow the career of a boy and correct me if I am 
wrong. You have a boy in the village school?—Yes. 

11647. Prom the village school he would go to the taluk school?—Yes, 

11648. Prom the taluk school he would go to the agricultural middle 
school?—No; the taluk school is the agricultural school, 

11649. Prom the taluk school the boy would go to the high school?—Vcry 
few of them, only exceptional boys, 

11650. Your village schools would be under your farmer teachers?—Yes. . 

11651. Your taluk schools, in other words, your agricultural middle 
schools, would be staffed by the graduates of agricultural colleges. Do you not 
think that there is a very great disparity as regards the qualifications of the 
teachers in these first two schools?—Yes; there is bound to be. 

11652. You think it is desirable to have such a disparity. Firstly in your 
lower secondary school the teachers aro to be graduates?—No, graduates of 
the Agricultural College. 

11653, They are graduates; they hold a Degree in Agriculture?—Yes, if 
you put it like that. 

11654. I am quoting from memory from a book referred to in your evi¬ 
dence and I hope you will correct me. It is said in the Report of the Com¬ 
mittee of which you were a member that the objection which the parent in the 
rural areas takes to his boy being taught agriculture is that the teacher knows 
nothing about the matter and the parents know far more?—Quite right. 

11655. When you have a farmer and a neighbour teaching agriculture and 
also imparting some literacy to the boys in a particular village, do you think 
the other people will approve very much of the work done by the teacher or 
will they say, “ He is one of us; he knows no better than we do?”—In the 
village school agriculture will not be taught as a school subject. 

11656. I thought you were trying to give an agricultural bias. I am not 
thinking of agriculture as a subject but giving an agricultural bias to your 
village school?—In the case of the average villager to send the boys to the 
school at all is a big thing. 

11657. Such a farmer teacher would command more respect and confidence 
than the ordinary teacher we have at the present dayP—I should say so, 
because he has been through the middle school. 

11658. On the question of the medium of instruction in relation to educa¬ 
tion, I gather that, in the primary schools and in the secondary schools which 
you call the agricultural middle schools, you would have the vernacular as the 
medium of instruction. Then in the high school you would introduce English? 
—As a second language. 

11659. I was going to tell you that the only area at present in India in 
which an attempt on a grand scale has been made is the State of His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam. I was going to ask you what is your opinion of the suc¬ 
cess or otherwise of that system in that State?—I have no knowledge of the 
work there. I see that other countries like Japan and the countries of Europe 
find it possible to get an education without the English language. Take 
France; take Denmark, 
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11660. English is one of the optional subjects at present in the Nizam’s ■ 
territories. But would you like your medium of instruction to be the verna¬ 
cular ?—The mother tongue. 

11661. 2)r. Uyder: You said also that certain matters have been neglected 
since the Reforms came into being. I should like you to tell me what those • 
particular matters are, coming within our terms of reference; is agriculture 
oneP—I was talking with reference to agriculture; I may be mistaken, but it 
is my impression that the tendency is to look at party prospects rather than 
the intrinsic needs of a particular line. 

11662. I am now concerned with the distribution of provincial resources; 
that is the one test to go by. Do you’ think that since the Reforms enough 
money js not spent in the development of education, agriculture, etc., or rather 
do you think these matters have been neglected P—It is not a question oft 
neglect; it is a question of apportionment between two competing demands... 
As a matter of fact India is very much in arrears as regards many things. 

11663. Is there a rivalry between different tracts comprising the Madras' 
Presidency?—Not tracts, but different lines of work. If I may say so it is 
only human to spend more money on something which appeals more to public - 
imagination. 

11664. I am not quite sure what are those spectacular things which you are 
referring to. I wish to be within the terms of reference. I ask again whether 
more money has been or has not been spent upon the development of agricul¬ 
ture P—Mr. Chairman, I would prefer not to answer that question, because* 
it is really entering into a discussion of politics, particularly into the policy 
of an administration which is just closing. My recommendation might be. 
construed into absolutely general terms. Whoever is the party in power there, 
will be always the tendency to support certain lines to the exclusion of others. 

I am speaking on that broad basis. 

11665. Then, 1 shall not refer to that. With regard to one allied matter, if 
you had a certain sum of money, would you rather spend it on the construction- 
of roads than on the construction and equipment of schools P Which of those 
two would you prefer, roads or schools?—It is very difficult to answer a 
question theoretically like that... Off-hand-, 1 would say I should put more. 
money into education. 

11666. Let us pass to another matter, the expenditure of public funds and 
the results thereof so far as education is concerned. I understand you are for¬ 
giving education though not for creating literacy P—I am for more literacy. 

11667. If you had more money you would' go the whole wayP—Yes. 

11668. I want now to take up- the point of relapse into illiteracy. Is it. 
your object to create a sort of divine discontent in every peasant’s household, 
in your Presidency, and spend the resources that are available on an exten¬ 
sion of primary education?—I took some trouble to study the methods pursued 
in the Southern States of America,, where the situation of the Negro was 
pretty much what ours is to-day. In two generations they pushed up literacy 
to something like 70 per cent; I eannot swear to the figure, but that is my 
impression. They went about it by the process I mentioned; they did not' 
worry about conferring literacy; they gave them so many ideas pertaining to. 
their ordinary needs of life, that the peasants were stirred up and then began 
to demand literacy. 

11669. Precisely; that is how I understood you want to go about it here. 
But I was calling your attention to the danger of relapse into illiteracy. If 
you had a peasant household in which there prevailed a divine discontent, the 
parents themselves would see to it that the boys went to the school and took 
up some kind of reading, the parents themselves having seen the desirability 
of such a course. Do you think so?—Yes. 

11670. The danger of relapse into illiteracy would be less if there prevailed!' 
such a divine discontent which would grow by giving instruction ?—' Yes. 
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11671. And if you had unlimited funds you would, of course, undertake 
the process of educating both the parents and the children?—I would start on 
it at once, in fact. 

11672. With regard to another matter that has been raised, the cost of 
graduates, I ask you 4 whether it is a fact that in this Presidency in certain 
places you have village fcarnams or village accountants who are graduates 
serving on a very small salary?—It must be rare. 

Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: I know of no cases. 

11673. Dr. Hyde.r: What would you pay your teachers?—Which teachers? 

11674. The farmer teachers and graduates of the agricultural colleges?—I 
think the situation in the country has already approached such a stage that 
graduates would be willing to take anything they can get, and tho farmer 
teachers I advocate would be very happy to get what they can. I think the 
money value put upon University education hitherto has been a false quan¬ 
tity ; it is slowly righting itself now. 

11675. It is only a question of supply and demand. If you have only two 
doctors in a village you will have to pay heavy fees; but, if the number 
increases the health of the village will increase and the fees will go down?— 
Yes. 

11676. Are you thinking of any such experiments as are carried on in 
■Germany by way of Continuation Schools?—I do not know the particular 
schools you mention. Is it something like the Folk Schools of Denmark? 

11677. Something like them, the boys go to the Continuation School as well 
as attend to their work either at the factory or the farm; they attend the 
school either during certain periods of the day or certain days in the week, and 
are given instruction in their profession and general education?—I have seen 
such a thing in Dresden. I would favour it. But that would be mainly for 
the industrial classes; it would be very difficult to do that for our masses. I 
am thinking of elementary education for the immense number of 250 millions. 

11678. If we had these evening classes we might prevent the waste which 
arises from relapse into illiteracy ?—How would you organise them in the 
villages ? We might have seasonal schools, summer schools; we might organise 
such; we do that in our own schools. 

11679. With regard to the question of cost, I was wondering whether you 
would favour a proposal in this Presidency that your land revenue should be 
standardised at 25 per cent, and the difference between the 25 per cent and 
the present assessment should be made available for tho purpose of local 
development, purely for locally beneficial purposes, e.g., education, roads, 
health, sanitation, etc. ?—The land revenue comes from the villagers now; 
why should the urban population get the benefits of it; why should a pittance 
only be given to the villages? I should say the first charge on land revenue 
should he rural improvement, because it comes from the villages, 

11680. Quite so, but you would not take up the extreme position that the 
whole of the land revenue should be earmarked for the purposes which you have 
in view ; a certain portion should be available for general purposes. The differ¬ 
ence between the present assessment and the standardised 25 per cent should 
be earmarked for the purposes of the particular locality where the revenue is 
collected, so that the people who pay the money will get the services right 
before their eyes?—I have not thought it out that way. 

11681. On a point of information. You have referred to the Economic 
General Staff in Germany, I understood you to say that the Economic General 
Staff has cleared the debt?—It has not yet been cleared up. 

The debt that arose from the financing of the War has been cleared by the 
inflation of the currency; that task was certainly not performed by the 
Economic General Staff. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. D. G. MUNRO, B.Sc., General Scientific Officer, United Planters 
Association of Southern India, Madras. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1.—Research. —In the present organisation of the Scientific 
sections for the various products, rubber, tea and coffee, advantage has been 
taken as far as possible of existing sources of information and research. The 
results of the Rubber Growers’ Association research schemes in Ceylon and 
Malaya are available to South India planters. - Opportunities are given to 
United Planters’ Association Rubber Scientific Officers to visit these coun¬ 
tries and Java in order to keep up with recent research. 

The same applies to tea. United Planters’ Association Officers have had 
facilities to visit the Indian Tea Association Experimental Station at Tocklai 
and get the results of research work done there. 

Both rubber and tea are fortunate in having so near at hand large areas 
of these particular products. These large areas are capable of spending a 
greater amount of money on research and scientific work generally and the 
results can be applied locally to the smaller areas in South India which by 
themselves could not afford to give opportunities for research on a large 
scale. 

Coffee is not so fortunate as tea and rubber in having research work done 
so close at hand and it is, therefore, more difficult to obtain results and in¬ 
formation. Consequently coffee should be spending relatively larger amounts 
in order to provide methods for growing the crop more economically and to 
stop the reduction in area which is going on. The area in 1896 was over 
300,000 acres while the average for the last five yca'rs is 130,000 acres. 

Generally what happens is that research is centralised in larger areas- 
where resources are greater and the information so obtained is applied by 
scientific officers to smaller areas. 

The same principle is seen in the structure of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment in India, viz., Provincial Departments and a Central Institute, The 
Central Institute should he strengthened considerably not only to supple¬ 
ment the research work done by Provinces which can afford it, but also to 
carry on research work themselves and act as a clearing house for informa¬ 
tion to Provinces which have not got resources for research. 

Funds for the United Planters’ Association of Southern India scientific 
sections are raised mainly by the industries concerned and supplemented by 
Government grants. Such Government assistance is necessary and should 
be continued. Coffee should receive special consideration. It is a crop 
which can be taken up much more easily by the man with a small amount of 
capital than either tea or rubber and is, therefore, of special importance. 

Question 2.— Agricultural Education. — (vii). The course of study at 
the Agricultural College, Coimbatore, is a 3 years B.Sc. Course. Graduates 
selected for departmental work should receive a further year’s post graduate 
training at Government expense in such subjects as book-keeping, a certain 
amount of costings and the economic side of farming generally and also 
teaching methods. 

The latter I consider, is of great importance as a number of these men 
will act as demonstrators to illiterate people. An improvement in their 
methods of expounding knowledge must help to increase the effectiveness of 
propaganda and demonstration work. 

Question 9.— Soils. — (a) (in). A considerable amount of work has been 
done in the prevention of soil erosion. The main methods are : — 

1. Cover crops and cultivation. 

2. Contour trenching and silt pits. 
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"3. Bunding, 

4. Terracing. 

Question 10.— Fertilisers. —(a). Fertilisers arc being used more and 
smore in the planting districts and a further extension in their use could be 
profitably made. Cattle-manure is difficult to obtain. Organic manures like 
•fish, bonemeal and various poonacs are largely used and artificial fertilisers 
..are in demand. 

Great improvement in yields have been noted and good yielding estates 
may be kept at a high average for many years. 

One coffee estate which has been manured regularly and well has averaged 
6 cwts. per acre for the last decade. Estates not properly manured have 
gone back, e.g., one (not more than 3 miles from the above mentioned one) 
which in the decade 1905-1914 averaged 80 tons of crop annually has gone 
down during the decade 1915-1924 to 60 tons annually. While the total 
acreage of the estate has actually increased, manures had been scrimped and 
.a general deterioration followed. Yields of tea also known to have 
.increased very considerably by careful and continuous manuring. 

(e) The effects of manuring with different manures have not been suffi- 
iciently investigated. With perennial crops the initial temporary effects of 
manures are of more importance than is the case with annual crops. The 
final and cumulative effects of different manures on crop production should 
also be more thoroughly investigated. 

The effects of different manures on pests and diseases are also of irnport- 
.ance with permanent crops. Interesting results have been obtained in coffee 
■at Sidapur Station. The number of borer (Xylotrechus Quadripes) 
trees removed every year has been kept over a period of 5 years. They fall 
in the following order: — 

.Mineral manures. (No nitrogen). . 51 trees per acre per annum 

Control plots.28'2 „ „ ,, 

Nitrogen manured (organic poonac, etc.) 23'4 „ ,, „ 

Bulk compost manured ... 13 „ „ „ 

The result of 1925 which was a bad borer year ran in the same order: 
Minerals (No nitrogen) ... 88 trees per ac re. 

Controls .66 „ „ 

Nitrogen . • t . 34 ., „ 

Composts .6’5 , „ 

Question 11.— Crops.— (o) (t). There is no doubt but that planters’ crops 
can be considerably improved. This is being done in rubber by selection and 
■budding. Very little has been done in tea and a start has been made in 
coffee by selecting different types, self-fertilising and examining the progeny. 

(c) Industries where the rainfall is too heavy and (where pests and diseases 
are specially bad), coffee does not thrive and has been and is being replaced by 
-tea. 
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Oral Evidence. 

11682, The Chairman: Mr. Munro, you ara General Scientific Officer, 
United Planters’ Association of Southern India?—Yes. 

11683. You have your headquarters at Madras P—At Coimbatore. 

11684, You have put in a note of the evidence and we are greatly obliged 
to you for that. Do you wish to make any remarks of a general nature, or 
would you like me to ask you a few questions?—I have no remarks to make. 

11685, Will you tell the Commission what vonr own training and previous 
posts have been?—I am the son of a farmer, took my B.Sc. Degree in Aber¬ 
deen University. After demobilisation in 1919 I joined the staff of the Aber¬ 
deen College and worked on their staff until October 1920, when I came out 
to India and was posted to Madras; I stayed at Coimbatore for a few months 
and then took over charge of the Fifth Circle at Trichinopoly; I came back 
in 1922 to the College as Assistant Principal and Superintendent of the Cen¬ 
tral Farm; in August 1922 I took over my present office. 

11686. Have you at any time been a member of any public service in 
India?—No; except in the Agricultural Department. 

11687. You are still on the list of the Agricultural Department?—Yes. 

11688. And you are lent for this purpose?—Yes. 

11689. The crops with which the United Planters’ Association deals are 
tea, coffee, rubber, cinchona and spices?—Yes. 

11690. You have amongst your constituent members growers interested 
in all these crops?—Yes. 

11691. In the memorandum which you have planed before the Commission 
on page 255 you give a general indication of the way in which the organisation 
is financed. Are the contributions made on an acreage basis or on a crop 
basis, or how?—Wc get a certain sum of money from the Madras Government 
■which goes to the Scientific Department; the extra money required for rubber 
is raised by an acreage cess on rubber, the extra money required for tea is 
raised as an acreage cess on tea, and the same with coffee. 

11692. Are these funds pooled?—No, they are not pooled. 

11693. Coffee for coffee and tea for tea?—Yes. 

11694. Are the operations of your society entirely confined to this Presi¬ 
dency?—No; there is quite a considerable, amount of tea in Travaneore and 
also some rubber. There is also some rubber in Cochin, coffee in Coorg and 
coffee in Mysore. 

11695. How far are you in touch with the Indian Tea Association?—We 
are in touch with them to the extent that we pay a contribution of Rs. 10,000 
a year, in order that we may get their results, and for the privilege of some 
of our tea officers there to see what they are doing. 

11698. The Indian Tea Association of Calcutta with its headquarters in 
that city, does carry out research work for its members, does it not?—Yes. 

11697. Are you satisfied that you are sufficiently in touch to get the full 
benefit of the research work carried out by that body?—I think we are, as 
far as possible. 

11698. Can you tell the Commission how it comes about that different 
planters in this Presidency and in contiguous areas have organised a separate 
research in South India and have not been satisfied with the research carried 
out by the Calcutta organisation ?—The idea down here is to keep the associa¬ 
tion as a complete association and treat the scientific department as part 
of the association; thus keeping the members together, as far as possible. 

11699. I am not sure whether I have made my question clear. I gather 
you are doing separate research in Madras and I wonder how it came about 
that your tea-planting members, rather than create their own organisation 
■here, have not depended upon the Calcutta organisation for research?—We do 
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depend upon them to a certain extent, in the matter of tea fermentation for 
instance. 

11700. The fundamental problems are carried out there?—Yes. 

11701. Their application is dealt with here?—YeB. 

11702. Is it necessary in your view to do it here, having regard to the 
difference in environment?—Yes, it is; the climatic conditions make a con¬ 
siderable difference. 

11703, Do you care to express any opinion as to whether the acreage cess 
which is levied restricts the membership at all?—I think about 90 per cent 
of the tea planters contribute towards this cess. 

11704. And you do not think that the extent of the cess repels any con¬ 
siderable proportion of planters ?—No. 

11705. Upon what basis are the Government funds given to your associa¬ 
tion P Up till 1924, the planting section was run by the Government. It 
was a planting district under the Director of Agriculture, and run by a 
Deputy Director of Agriculture. In 1924, the planters decided that they 
wanted more scientific aid; the Government decided that they were not go¬ 
ing to give any more money than they conld possibly help, and they cut the 
amount of money which they were spending on the planting districts at that 
time. 

11706. At the present time, you are still getting Government funds; are 
you not?—Yes. 

11707. A fixed sum annually?—Yes. 

11708. Whatever you collect amongst yourselves?—Yes, whatever we 
collect. 

11709. Are you in touch with the Agricultural Department of this Presi¬ 
dency?—Yes, as far as possible; we get a considerable amount of help from 
the Agricultural Department. 

11710. Have you any proposals to make for closer working ?—I do not 
think it could he closor. 

11711. In your experience, has this principle of organising research 
according to crops been a success?—As regards South India, the area of the 
different crops is relatively small, and we cannot afford to put up the money 
to keep a big enough organisation going on to do fundamental research. 
The Agricultural Department could not give us all the information we re¬ 
quired, and the next best thing was to go to the big associations where they 
had big aoreages and could afford to put up money for fundamental research, 
and get their results. 

11712. Then, is your own laboratory divided into sections according to 
different crops or how do you arrange your work?—The organisation now is 
to have different scientific officers in tea, rubber and coffee. The Rubber 
Specialist has got an experimental station and a laboratory at Mundakayam; 
the Tea Scientific Officer has got an exper ; mental station and a laboratory at 
Nelakottai; the Mysore planters and Government are starting a fairly big 
experimental station for coffee, 

11713. What are your own duties?—Touring and advisory work. 

11714. Are you responsible for keeping these various branches in touch? 
—No, 

11716. Your work is entirely touring?—Yes. 

11716. And advisory on the spot?—Yes; it will continue until March of 
this year, but with the recruiting of different officers new stations have been 
Opened at convenient places and the old stations have been shut down. 

11717. On page 255 of your note, you are talking about agricultural educa¬ 
tion, and you give your views about the need for selected graduates receiv¬ 
ing a further year’s post graduate training at Government expense in various 
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subjects. Do .you hold that view in reward to the needs of your own associa- 
tion, or is that a general view?—It is a general view. 

1171ft. Under the heading of fertilisers you give what appears to 
ste to be. very interesting and important results of experiments upon tne 
effect of various manures upon the incidence of pests. When were those 
experiments carried out?—From 1919 up till last year. 

11719. Could you give the Commission any indication of the comparative 
costs of these several manures?—Take the most efficient in relation to pasts, 
bulk compost; that gave only 13 trees affected per acre ?—That manure was 
gathered only in small quantities, from the roadsides, cart stands, drains 
and road cuttings. 

11720. How about its efficiency as manure?—It is fairly good. 

11721. You cannot give any indication of its cost as compared with other 
manures; that has not been worked out?—I have not got it here but I can 
get it. 

11722. Have you experience of the areas in which small cultivators are 
growing the same crops as planters, on holdings contiguous with the planters 7 
holdings?—In Coorg, about half the coffee is held by Indian planters and in 
Mysore the bulk of the coffee, I should say about two-thirds. 

11723. Hun by small people?—Yes. 

11724. Ordinary cultivators?—Yes. 

11725. Have the practices of the planters been copied at all by the small 
cultivators?—To a certain extent, but they certainly do not cultivate to the 
same extent as the European does. 

11728. They do not copy so freely?—They do not. 

11727. Is that due to the limitations of their economic position, or is it 
due to a slightly greater conservatism?—On this particular point of the 
borer, the average Indian cultivator will keep a great deal more shade on 
his coffee, in order to keep out tlic> borer; the consequence is that with 
heavier shade he gets less crop; he is not willing to risk the loss of his trees 
by borer in order to get a bigger crop. 

11728. He cannot afford to take the risk?—He could, really, if he got a 
bigger crop, and had more money at his command to replant up any bored 
trees there may be. 

11729. Has your association a representative organisation or represen¬ 
tative individuals with whom it is in touch in the London or other markets?^* 
Yes, the South Indian Association. 

11730. They are in touch with the South Indian Association; is it within 
your knowledge whether by that means, complaints from the consuming 
markets as to the way in which the produce is packed or graded, or as to its 
condition, come to the ears cf the planters?—It may come that way, or it 
may come through the agents who are handling the goods at the other end. 

11731. Is it your impression that planters get early and reliable informa* 
tion about any complaints?—Yes. 

11732. You do not suggest any improvement in that direction?—No. 

11733. You think that marketing information is always at the disposal 
of planters?—Yes, it is quite efficient. 

11734. Sir Ganga Bam: What is the minimum height from sea-level for 
growing coffee, tea, rubber and cinchona?—Coffee will grow up to a height 
of 6,000 feet. e 

11735. Minimum?—It will grow from 1,000 feet up to 6,000 feet. 

11736. Tea?—From sea-level up to 6,000 feet. 

11737. Rubber?—Rubber is mostly a low countrv crop up to perhaps 2009 
to 3,000 feet. * 
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11738. Cinchona?—It is grown in Anaroalais at 3,500 feet and in the Nil- 
girls at about 6,000 feet. 

11739. With regard to cinchona there is a great demand for quinine. Do 
you extend the cultivation of cinchona?—They are doing so now. Govern¬ 
ment are opening up a very large block on the Anamalais under cinchona. 

11740. Would these things grow on a sloping ground or on flat ground?— 
Either. 

11741. They can grow on flat ground?—Yes. 

11742. I thought sloping ground was necessary for drainage purposes?— 
If it is a question of drainage, give it drainage and cinchona will grow. 

11743. Do you grow any of these trees?—Yes. 

11741. Which do you grow? Do you grow potatoes and things like that? 
—No. 

11745. Do I understand from this that your Government grant a subsidy 
or a loan?—It is a subsidy. 

11746. How much is it?—Rs. 28,000. 

11747. For the whole Presidency?—For the whole Presidency. 

11748. Do you export the whole of your produce or is there anything 
spent here on home consumption?—There is a considerable amount of tea 
consumed in India nowadays. I think, the figure given by the Indian Tea 
Cess people is about 50 million pounds. 

11749. You make all black tea?—All black tea. Practically no green at 
all. 

11750. Any coarse leaf made into green tea? I moan we were told that 
there is a great demand for it and they make green tea from coarse leaf?— 
T think it pays better to make good quality black tea and send it to the 
European markets. 

11761. Do you take special steps to collect farm yard manure?—I remem¬ 
ber, they used to construct sheds, five miles apart, where the carts used to 
stand, and collect it. 

11752. Do you do that?—That is still done in the planting districts. 

11753. Sir Thomas Middleton; You deal with all these planter’s crops. 
Which one gives most work?—Tea. 

11754. That is because the area is much larger?—The area and the ques¬ 
tion of manufacture as well. It is a very hard one, a very intricate one. 

11755, Now you refer to this experimental station in Tocklai. What 
is the nature of the work done there? Is it experimental work or manufac¬ 
turing work?—Both. They do experimental work on the amount of culti¬ 
vation and the kind of cultivation as well as experimental work on manuring 
and also on methods of pruning and manufacture. 

11756, Is Tocklai a fairly representative station? Where is it?—It is in 
Upper Assam. 

11757, Then it will certainly not represent the conditions in the Ana¬ 
malais ?—No. 

11758. The point I was going to ask was whether it represents the cost of 
cultivation?—There are many fundamental things. Take the question of 
manuring, for instance; we have got a different climate down here and the 
possibilities are we may find a better time to put on manure than the time 
it is done in Assam. 

11759. You think much is done for improvement in tea? Where does the 
tea planter of the south get his seed from?—Northern India mostly. 

13760. Are the varieties in Northern India numerous or very lew?—I 
know of no pure strains. But there are different varieties. There is the 
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China, the Burma which is dark leaved and 
indigenous light leaved varieties. 


then there are three other 


11761. I have heard of a special hybrid?—I do not think anybody knows 
it really. It may be a high elevation Burma or it may be a well-grown 
China or it may be a cross between China and one of the Assam indigenous 

Z1 r 62. I gather from what you say that practically no work is done on the 
improvement of the tea plant?—Not on the improvement of the tea bush 


11763. What are the coffee varieties?—The most popular variety in South 
India is Arabica. Some years ago a planter introduced a hybrid between 
Arabica and Liberia and it had not proved such a success as was anticipated. 
At the present time there is Kents hybrid which is in great demand, but 
there again the types are many as selected Btrains which come true to type 
have not yet been developed. 

11764. Have the tea planters of this district begun to resort to manuring 
to any extent?—In some districts very largely. 

11765. In the Anamalais?—Yes. The High Range have not to any great 
extent used it, but the High Range are carrying on a number of experi¬ 
ments and if they do start manuring they will have facts and figures to go 
on. 

11766. Are they experimenting with organic manures or the ordinary 
commercial artificials?—Artificials and organic manures, both. 

11767. Are there any indications yet of what types of manure are going 
to suit them?—Organio is more liked for the simple reason that it will not 
be so easily washed out of the soil if the manuring is done early in the season; 
hut if the manuring is postponed till after the monsoon that does not hold 
to the same extent. 

11768. But is there any indication that the soil growing tea is, likely to 
want either phosphate or potash?—Only that deficiency of potash is connect¬ 
ed in some way with disease. 

11769. It responds to treatment?—Yes. The Indian Tea Association has 
done a fair amount of work on that and reckoned the ratio at 1: 1: 1 of 
nitrogen phosphate and potash as sufficient. 

11770. Hr. Hycler: Does the United Planters’ Association of Southern 
India possess any other scientific officers besides yourself?—There is one in 
rubber and one in tea. 

11771 What is the total area that you three gentlemen have to look 
after?—188,000 acres. 


11772. Including rubber, tea, coffee, cinchona and spices?—Yes. 

11773. These two other officers are also lent officers?—No; they are 

engaged entirely by the Planters’ Association. 

11774. You are the only lent officer?—Yes. 

11775. There are large coffee estates belonging to Indians. Who gives 
them scientific advice, for instance in Coorg, Mysore and perhapB Malabar? 
—In Mysore, the Mysore Department, In Coorg I advise. 

11776. So that you have to advise both the members of the Association 
and also the Indians who are not members of the Association?—Very few 
Indians ever ask for advice. 

11777. So they get on without any advice? With regard to the matter ol 
funds you said in answer to a question put by the Chairman that the fundi 
for the different industries for the purpose of research and also for the 
purpose of organisation were raised from one or two sources. On acreage 
only ?—Acreage. 

11778. Are you not aware that there is an Indian Tea Cess Committee 
which raises about 12 lakhs of rupees?—That is for propaganda only. 
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1I77&, Is no amount spent on research ?—No. 

117S0. You are sure?—We do not get it. 

11781. It is because of the predominance of the tea merchant’s interests 
in Northern India. I see your association is linked up with the Tea Asso¬ 
ciation sitting in Calcutta. From my papers here I find that from the 
acreage the tea industry was only able to raise Rs. 80,000 while from the 
cess, on the. export of tea they raised: about 12 lakhs of rupees P—I think that 
is the Indian Tea Cess which money is only used on propaganda work. The 
amount for the research work is raised by a special eight anna cess. Yes; 
that was only Rs, 80,000. 

11782. Sir James MacEenna: Is it not the case that shortly the Associa¬ 
tion is going to have its own officers and you will be reverted to Madras? 

—Yes. 

11788. Will they run the whole thing themselves?—Yes. 

11784. Will the subsidy or grant from the Local Government be continued ? 
—I do not know. It should be. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Gommieeion then adjourned till 10 n.wt. on Friday, the 13th Novem¬ 
ber, 1026, at Madras. 
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Friday, November 13th, 1926. 
MADRAS. 


Present : 


The Marquess of Linlithgow, D.L. {Chairman), 


Sir Henet Staveley Lawrence, 
K.C.S.I., I.C.S. 

Sir Thomas Middleton, K.B.E., 
C.B. 

Rai Bahadur Sir Ganga Ram, Kt., 
O.I.E., M.V.O. 

Sir James MacKenna, Kt., O.I.E., 
I.C.S. 


j Mr. H. Calvert, C.I.E., I.C.B. 

Raja Sri Krishna Chandra Gaja- 
1 pati Narayana Deo of Parlaki- 
medi. 

Professor N. Gangulee. 

Dr. L. K. Hydbr. 

Mr. B, S. Kamat. 


Dewan Bahadur T, Raghavayya Pantulu 
Garu. 

Rao Bahadur B. Muniswami Nayudu 
Gabo. 


( Co-opted Members.) 


Mr. J. A. Madan, I.C.S. 
Mr. F. W. H. Smith. 



Secretaries.) 


Mr. N. MACMICHAEL, I.C.S., First Member, Board of Revenue, 

Madras. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 5 (6). —Tho existing rules under the Loans Acts are liberal 
both in regard to security, interest and remission in cases where the works 
fail from causes beyond the borrower’s control. The popularity of State 
loans is evidenced by the fact that during tho past ten years the amount of 
loans advanced to cultivators has increased from 71 lakhs to 37 lakhB, as seen 
from the statement appended. There is no douht that larger allotments can 
be spent as the ryot is aways ready to borrow. Even at present, however, 
it is difficult to ensure that the loans taken for some purposes, especially 
those for the purchase of cattle, are spent on the purpose for which they are 
granted. Relaxation of the rules would no doubt be welcomed by the ryot 
hut would only be possible at the expense of the general tax-payer._ 


Fasli year. 

Axount of Loans advanced. 

Number of 
ryotwari pattaa. 

.Land Improve¬ 
ments Loans Act, 

A-grioulturists’ 
Loans Act. 

Total. 

mi.... 
1333 . 

1332 .... 
1331 .... 
1330 .... 
1829 .... 
1328 .... 
1327 .... 
1826 . 

1825 .... 

Total 

Average for 10 years. 

Rs. 

17,15,656 

17,24,680 

7,60,647 

8,22,255 

7,45,903 

5,89,543 

2,83,811 

1,98,179 

2,15,859 

2,39,721 

Rs. 

20,03,807 
18,37,781 
7,20,480 
18,15.956 
8,81,686 
8,66,708 . 
7,55,551 
6,26,398 
5,28,428 
5,11,580 

Rs. 

37,19,668 
85,62,461 
14,81,127 
21,38,211 
16,27,589 
14,56,251 
10,89,362 
8,24,572 * 
7,44,282 
7,51,261 

4,861,148 

4,861,148 

4,869,878 

4,869,878 

4,862,005 

4.222.543 

4.222.543 
4,222,543 
4,222,548 
4,222,548 

1,73,44,769 

45,435,762 

17,34,477 

4,548,576 


17,34,477 

The average per pattadar . -—-of a rupee 

4,543,576 

= Re. 0 6 1 nearly. 
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Question 7 (a), (b) and (e).— 1 Wave no suggestions to make beyond 
those contained in the appended memorandum which was prepared before I 
was aware of the exact form which the question would take. 

Memorandum. 

Fragmentation of holdings is inevitable in such a country as India which 
is mainly dependent on agriculture for the support of its population. The 
spirit of the Hindu Law and of Indian agriculture favour a wide distribu 
tion of the land and its cultivation by peasant farmers. Fragmentation of 
holdings is therefore inevitable and the revenue system which has been fram¬ 
ed to suit the sentiment and tradition of the population has necessarily tr 
provide for such fragmentation. The essence of the ryotwari system which 
is in force in this Presidency is that each individual holder of land pays land 
revenue in proportion to the extent of his holding and to the quality of the 
soil. The Government looks to him independently for the payment of such 
assessment and in consequence, does not prevent him, but, on the other hand, 
actively assists him in sub-dividing the land according to Mb enjoyment. Such 
separate sub-division and enjoyment in turn give to the owner of the land 
certain privileges not only in the administration of the revenue laws and 
regulations but also in other respects. 

2. There are no reliable statistics to show the extent to which fragmenta¬ 
tion of agricultural land has proceeded in this Presidency. There are, of 
course, the statistics relating to holdings. Lands on ryotwari tenure are held 
under ‘ patta ’ and a patta may be in the name of a single individual or 
jointly in the names of several. These pattas are divided into grades accord¬ 
ing to the total amount of the assessment payable on each. The statistics of 
the number of holdings and the average extent of the holding in each of these 
grades during the last two decades show a tendency on the part of the smaller 
holdings to become even smaller, but no useful or accurate deductions as to 
the economic condition of the agricultural population can he drawn from 
them. A man may hold more than one jxitta and a joint pattadar may in 
addition have a patta or pattas standing in his name alone. Most of the 
smaller ryots have also subsidiary occupations. The figures give, after all, 
only the average size of a holding. This may itself be fragmented, that is to 
say, may consist of tiny plots situated in different parts of the village. 

3. To a certain extent the increase in small holdings cannot be avoided. 
India has always been, and will, for a long time, be a purely agricultural 
country. With the establishment of a settled Government and with the as¬ 
surance of peace and security of person and property there has been a general 
increase in population. The possession of land, however small the holding, 
is still considered as giving the owner of it a status in the village. There is 
therefore a general ambition to possess lands. This partly accounts for the 
increase in the small holdings. 

4. It is difficult to lay down any definite rules to determine in what cases 
division of holdings is undesirable. The mere size of the holding is in itself 
no test; the real evil is the lack of arrangement by which holdings, large or 
small, consist of separate plots of land scattered more or less over the whole 
village area, perhaps in all directions from the home of the cultivator. It is 
difficult for a ryot to cultivate cheaply and properly a holding divided into 
scattered flocks. Unnecessary ground has to be covered by the workers, by 
the bullocks and ploughs and by the owner supervising the work; the smaller 
the holdings and the smaller and more scattered the blocks, the worse the 
situation becomes. The question is whether sub-division and fragmentation 
have been pushed so far that the land has been parcelled out in such a way 
that in many cases a large proportion of the peasant proprietors have not 
got ‘ economic holdings ’ or in other words, whether the holdings have been 
fragmented in a way for which there is no economic justification and whether 
the bulk of the land has been put outside the scope of effective cultivation or 
economical organisation. 

There are no accurate statistics, but judged with reference to agricultural 
economies there is undoubtedly a large number of holdings that are too small 
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and too fragmented and it is impossible to contest the proposition that a large 
number of ryotwari pattadars subsist on ‘ uneconomic holdings.’ It is not 
easy s however, to determine what is an ‘ economic holding’ and the question 
when a holding becomes ‘ uneconomic ’ will depend on local conditions, the 
description of land, the fertility of the soil, the nature of the crop and the 
standard of living of the ryot, and it may be doubted whether fragmentation 
has gone to such an extent in this Presidency as to put the bulk of the land 
outside the possibility of effective cultivation or economical organisation. 

5. Public attention in this Presidency was drawn to the subject of frag¬ 
mentation of holdings by a resolution moved by the Hon’ble Mr. A. S. Krishna 
Rao in the local Legislative Council in May 1917. The resolution was in 
these terms: “ This Council recommends that His Excellency the Governor 
in Council be pleased to consider the desirability of checking the minute sub¬ 
division of agricultural lands in this Presidency.” In moving the resolution 
the Honourable Member threw out a suggestion that economic holdings might 
be formed by re-grouping the fragmented lands. This proposal to declare 
agricultural land below a certain limit indivisible and impartible was opposed 
by two leading non-official members. Government, however, accepted the 
resolution and undertook to consider the matter and to see whether any 
practicable steps could he taken in the direction suggested. 

6. About the same time, Mr. Keatinge, the Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay, was interesting himself in the question of the prevention of frag¬ 
mentation of agricultural holdings and the formation of economic holdings 
in the Bombay Presidency. Copies of the report which he made to the 
Bombay Government and his draft Bill on the formation of economic hold¬ 
ings were obtained. In the report, Mr. Keatinge dealt in detail with the 
causes and the economic evils of the fragmentation of holdings and explained 
how in other countries similar causes had produced similar results and what 
remedial action was taken to meet the evil. His report and the Bill will 
doubtless be dealt with in detail by the Bombay Government. Copies of the 
report and the Bill were, however, circulated and opinions were taken how 
far the proposed legislation could be made applicable to the holdings in this 
Presidency. The Bill was only permissive in character. It provided for the 
formation of 1 economic holdings ’ by the Collector and also for special rules of 
succession in regard to them. It was intended to give the ryots an oppor¬ 
tunity of reforming their holdings in such a way that they would cease to be 
uneconomic. Neither the ryots nor the officials were in favour of the legis¬ 
lation. Genera] opinion was also sceptical as to the efficacy of the Bill, In 
the face of the opinions expressed by the officials and the non-officials, the 
Board considered that the Bill recommended by Mr. Keatinge was open to 
the strongest objections, the more obvious of which were summarised as 
follows: — 

(1) There would be the utmost difficulty in determining for the purpose 

of the Bill what constitute,s an 1 economic holding,’ the value of 
land varying, as it does, according to the nature of the crops it 
can produce, the method of its cultivation, climate, the standard 
of comfort of the owner and so forth. 

(2) The Bill aims at creating a vast mass of petty impartible holdings 

all over the country in defiance of the whole social system of 
Hindu and Mahommedans alike. 

(3) Its operation would, as a rule, be confined to those families which 

are rich enough to compensate such members as are excluded 
from the economic holding, that is to say, to the very cases in 
which there is the least need for any special arrangements. In 
so far as the Bill could bo applied to poor families it must tend 
to create a landless proletariat which is always a danger and 
doubly so in a country where industries are so little developed 
that they cannot absorb the surplus agricultural population. 

(4) It would afford an opportunity to co-sharers to effect collusive 

registration thereunder for the purpose of defrauding creditors. 
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(5) Its general effect, it may be surmised, would be to impair the credit 
of the agricultural classes, 

(8) All transactions relating to land would be complicated by the ques¬ 
tion whether the condition of impartibility existed. 

(7) It would involve the revenue establishment in troublesome and 

often infructuous inquiries on applications for creating economic 
holdings and on complaints that the rule of impartibility had 
been broken. 

(8) It would undoubtedly prove a fertile source of strife in families. 

Government were not prepared to undertake legislation even in a per¬ 
missive form but they requested the Board to consider the possibility of carry¬ 
ing out an experiment for the rearrangement of holdings by consent in some 
typical villages in a district in which a special staff was engaged on adangal 
revision prior to a resettlement. The experiment was attempted in Trichino- 
poly, but it was found that the ryots were generally averse from any inter¬ 
ference with their present law of inheritance giving each son an equal share 
of the family property and with the long established custom of partition, 
seouring a mathematically accurate division of a holding amongst the heirs. 
Government considered that so long as sub-divisions had to go on for one 
reason or another in view of the traditions and practices of the holders of 
land, any attempt at consolidation of holdings was bound to fail and directed 
the experiment to be discontinued. It was decided that the real remedy for 
the evil rested with the people themselves and the solution of the problem 
apparently lay in educating them regarding the evils of fragmentation and 
the economic advantages of consolidation of holdings. With this view a pam¬ 
phlet prepared by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies was published under 
the authority of the Publicity Bureau in the year 1920. 

7. As things stand at present there is no limit set to the sub-divisions of 
fields except in three cases : (1) When a portion of a field is relinquished, it 
should not be less than 1 acre in wet and two acres in dry unless the relin¬ 
quishment is made from causes beyond tho ryot’s control. (2) Tn transferring 
lands from wet to dry, the area to be transferred should not be less than 25 
cents. (3) Bub-division for transfer from double crop to single crop or for 
compounding wet land for double crop charge is not permitted if the area is 
less than one acre. 

8. The Punjab is perhaps the only Province in India where, the problem of 
fragmentation of holdings has boon seriously tackled. After much prelimin¬ 
ary spade work some wonderful results have been produced there in the 
matter of consolidation of holdings by co-operative societies, and there is a 
striking contrast between the village maps before consolidation and after it. 
The experiment in the Punjab has thus proved that something can be done 
by the Co-operative Department in this matter. But whether the results 
will be permanent or not is a different question, as the forces of disintegra¬ 
tion are at work and must, in the end, prevail. In any case, if the experi¬ 
ment is to be tried again in this Province, it is work that must be done by 
the Co-operative Department and not by the Revenue Department. 

Question 8 (a).—Before submitting my reply to the question I first refer 
briefly to what has been done and is being done in this Presidency towards 
the construction of irrigation works. 

Government have as far as possible consistently with the resources of the 
State utilised the surface supply and have constructed several large irriga¬ 
tion systems and numerous smaller workB where there was land suitable for 
irrigation. Some large projects have been sanctioned recently of which tho 
Cauvery-Mettur Reservoir project and the Polavaram Island project in East 
Godavari district are the most important. The former will besides securing 
and improving the water-supply to the existing irrigated area of 1,038,000 
acres bring under irrigation an area of 221,000 acres of first crop and 90,000 
acros of second crop. It will also supplement the supply to an existing wet 
area of 80,000 acres now irrigated by inferior and unreliable sources of 
supply. The oost of the scheme is about Rs. 612 lakhs. The Polavaram 
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Island project is a very much smaller scheme costing Rs. 18-5 lakhs and the 
irrigable area is about 16,300 acres. Some important new schemes, viz,, the 
Upper Bhavani project (Coimbatore district) and the Bellary West Canal 
project (Bellary district) are under consideration. The former is a big pro¬ 
ject estimated to cost about Rs. 488 lakhs. It provides for the irrigation of 
160,000 acres of first crop and 960,000 acres of second crop in the Coimbatore 
district in a tract which needs protection. The project is noteworthy for the 
reason that it marks the first important attempt in this Presidency to break 
new ground by designing a project for the irrigation of dry crops instead of 
the time-honoured swamp paddy crop cultivation. An experienced Settle¬ 
ment Officer has been placed on special duty to examine certain aepects of 
the scheme thoroughly. The Bellary West Canal project is estimated to cost 
about Rs, 90 lakhs and will bring under irrigation an area of 57,600 acres in 
the Bellary district. The district is in the famine me and the tract which 
will be served by the project needs protection. 

The following statement gives an idea of the extent to which the State 
has provided irrigation facilities in the Madras Presidency: — 

Total direct capital ._. . , , , . 

Classification of works. outlay to end of 

1924-25. 1924-25. 1924-26. 

Rs. Acres. Rs, 

Systems for which capital and 
revenue accounts are kept—- 

Productive . . . 6,63,35,000 3,583,000 38,89,84,000 

Unproductive . . 3,92,63,000 282,000 2,18,77,000 

Systems for which capital and 
revenue accounts are not 

kept .... 85,70,000 3,164,000 

(outlay in the 
year). 

The new schemes sanctioned or under consideration will, if the projects 
are all executed, increase the area under irrigation by more than 10 per cent. 


Project. 

Outlay. 

Irrigable area. 


Re. 

Acres. 

Cauvery-Mettur Reservoir . 

. 6,12,00,000 

< 221,000 plus 
l* 90,000 „ 

P olavaTam Island project . 

. . 18,55,090 

16,300 

Upper Bhavani project 

. 4,88,00,000 

f 160,000 pins 
i *260,000 „ 

Bellary West Canal project. 

90,00,000 

I 67,600 „ 

l* 2,000 „ 


12,08,55,000 

806,900 


* Second crop. , 

There is little or no scope for the construction of new anicut systems in 
the Presidency and resort must be had to expensive reservoir systems. The 
construction of works for the benefit of the Ceded Districts which suffer 
periodically from bad seasons is necessary, but the difficulty is that schemes 
which depend on the local rainfall are of no use as they would fail just when 
they are needed. A committee was recently appointed to examine the possi¬ 
bilities of new schemes for this tract. Its recommendations are under con¬ 
sideration . 
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A charge that is sometimes brought against Government is that they do 
not give adequate consideration to the proper maintenance, repair and res¬ 
toration of the smaller systems for which capital and revenue accounts are 
not kept. This is far from being the case. TheJfeross annual revenue from 
such works is about 90 lakhs and about a third of this is spent every year on 
the maintenance and restoration of the minor works. In recent years in¬ 
creased attention has been paid to these works. 

In regard to the utilisation of the subsoil water-supply, the matter has 
largely been left to the initiative of the ryots. Government render liberal 
help bv the grant of loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act for the 
construction of wells. The extent under well irrigation is very considerable 
in the Madras Presidency and forms about 20 per cent, of the total area on 
which irrigated crops are raised. The number of wells in use in 1924-25 was 
606,217 and the gross area irrigated was 1,572,187 acres. Since 1914 Govern¬ 
ment have also undertaken a survey of underground water-supply in some 
districts. Bore holes were put down by the Department of Industries and 
their levels connected with mean sea-level and the underground water cur¬ 
rents mapped. The mapping of subterranean water currents has been com¬ 
pleted in the Chingleput, Tanjore, South Arcot and Kistna districts. Some 
work has beon done in the Guntur and Nellore districts. The magnitude of 
the work is however very great as is evident from the fact that it would be 
necessary to have at least one bore hole for every square mile of area before 
accurate advice could be given regarding the course of underground water. 
The Government could not therefore inaugurate a systematic survey for the 
Presidency. 

In districts like Anantapur, the ryots depend mainly oil well irrigation. 
The Board of Revenue has suggested that the services of Major Pogson, the 
Water Diviner employed by the Bombay Government, might be utilised to 
locate sites for the sinking of ivells in these famine affected districts. 

(6) The practice in the Madras Presidency, is to leave the actual field to 
field distribution of water in the hands of the ryots themsolves. Government 
regulato supply only up to a certain point, vie., the head of branch channels 
in the case of canal systems. It is left to the ryots to adopt any 
method they like for the irrigation of their lands and Government do 
not exercise any control on the way in which the water is actually used for 
irrigation or on the crops that are raised. The ryots follow certain recog¬ 
nised turns in the distribution and ordinarily there is no conscious waste of 
the supply. Judged however by modern scientific standards there is gene¬ 
rally a great loss of water due to wasteful and unscientific application of 
water and there is room for improvement in the matter of getting the most 
out of the available supply without deterioration of the fertility of the soil. 
The Agricultural Department has been conducting experiments and carrying 
on propaganda work in the country but advancement by education of the 
general body of the ryots is a long process, and the question is whether any 
direct action can be taken by Government in the matter. Even to a casual 
observer the oontrast which exists between the application of well water and 
of canal water is apparent. The difference must be due entirely to the fact 
that in the latter case there is no incentive to the cultivator to economise 
the supply, as he is assessed not by the amount of supply but by the area 
irrigated. The loss of water is not the only important consideration. Over- 
irrigation, it is believed, is slowly lowering the productive power of the land. 
The first stage of lower outturn has been reached in many parts although 
fortunately the* second stage of alkalinity of soils resulting in the abandon¬ 
ment of land has not made itself manifest in the Presidency. The ultimate 
solution of the problem of using water to the best advantage will probably 
be found in the system of charge for water by volume. 

The question of volumetric charge is an old one. The Irrigation Commis¬ 
sion of 1901—1903 first suggested it. It was investigated in 1921 when a 
special officer was appointed to examine the possibility of substituting for 
the charge per acre some sort of quantitative charge. As it was impossible 
to measure the quantity flowing to each field, the system postulated the form- 
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ation of a bigger unit, say the lands under a single branch channel or sluice, 
and the sale of water in bulk to a co-operative body of the owners of the lands 
comprised in the unit. It was considered that the circumstances of the coun¬ 
try were not yet such that the system could be adopted. It is doubtful 
whether the system will be introduced within the nest two or three decades. 
For the present Government are confining themselves to the formation of 
irrigation panehayats for the management of the minor irrigation works or 
branch channels so as to create sufficient co-operative spirit. 

No special steps are being taken here to prevent the wastage of water 
by evaporation or by absorption in the soil. I have suggested the adoption 
under the Upper Bhavani project of the “ Kiari ” system of the Punjab. 
Under this system every ryot must parcel out his holding into rectangular 
plots whose dimensions are dependent on the discharge from the pipe or 
sluice. The object is to reduce the time of irrigation to a minimum and so 
minimise loss by percolation, evaporation, etc. 

Question 26.—The work of arranging and publishing agricultural statis¬ 
tics is done by the Director of Agriculture and that officer will doubtless deal 
with this question at length. It may be generally observed that the present 
method of collecting the statistics in regard to the areas under cultivation 
and crops and estimating the yield of agricultural produce in this Presidency 
is good and sufficient for the purpose for which these statistics are collected. 
This was also the opinion of the Economic Enquiry Committee. The statistics 
of agricultural stock cannot be considered very accurate. This is due to the 
agency employed for the enumeration and the perfunctory manner in which 
the work is done and supervised. The accuracy of these statistics cannot be 
improved unless a large staff is employed the cost of which would not be com¬ 
mensurate with the results obtained. These statistics are now prepared for 
each quinquennium and they are accurate enough for purposes of comparison. 
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Oral Evidence. 

11785. The Chairman; Mr. Macmichael, you are First Member of the 
Board of Revenue?—Yes. 

11785. You have been good enough to prepare for the Royal Commission a 
note, on some of the points as to which you wish to give evidence. Is there 
any statement of a general character which you would wish to make before 
I proceed to ask you one or two questions?—No; I do not think S 0 j not just 
now. 

11787. I should like at the outset to ask you a question of a somewhat 
general nature. Is it your view that substantial improvements in the prac¬ 
tice of agriculture in this Presidency are possible?—Yes; speaking from my 
own personal experience I think there have been considerable improvements 
during the time I have been in this Presidency. 

11788. And from that you would judge that further improvements may be 
possible P —That is my personal opinion. 

11789. To what do you attribute such improvements as have taken place? 
—During the time of which I have personal knowledge I think they have 
been the result of the activities of the Agricultural Department chiefly. 

11790. Any particular activities of the Agricultural Department?—I can¬ 
not go into very great detail in regard to it, but I may mention cotton; I 
am aware that considerable improvements have been made in cotton; and 
paddy also, I think, in some parts in the matter of more economical planting. 

11791. Have those improvements resnlted in a very considerable mone¬ 
tary advantage to the Presidency as a whole?—I could not answer that off¬ 
hand at all; my impression is that in the matter of cotton it has added con¬ 
siderably in some districts to the wealth of the ryots. I could not give you 
figures off-hand. 

11792. And those improvements and that bettering of the ryot's financial 
position have, I suppose, been the direct result of the researches carried out 
by the Agricultural Department?—I think it is so, 

11793. Now, from the ryot’s point of view, does that in your mind justify 
such expenditure as has been directed towards research in the past?—It all 
depends on how much money Government have had to spend. 

11794. From the Governmental point of view, does Government enjoy any 
share of the increment, the result of agricultural research and progress, in 
the shape of increased revenue?—I should say indirectly probably they do. 
Improved cotton crops make for better trade and that means more income- 
tax revenue for instance. They do not have any direct benefit. 

11795. By ‘ direct ’ do you mean the land revenue ?—That is what I under¬ 
stood you to say. Indirectly it must affect the Government; it improves 
trade and that is reflected in the income-tax. 

11796. Now, in what respect would provincial funds benefit, if at all, from 
improvement in trade as the result of the agricultural advance?—I believe 
provincial funds get a small share of the income-tax revenue; I am not quite 
sure what it is, but I believe they get a small share. They benefit to that 
extent. 

11797. What proportion of the Presidency is permanently settled?— 
Roughly a third. Speaking without the figures in front of me I think it is 
about a third. 

11798. Now, assuming that the permanent nature of that settlement is 
respected, any increase in provincial revenue as the result of agricultural 
progress must obviously flow from the remaining two-thirds, and that is as¬ 
suming that there will be some enhancement in the rate of revenue as the 
result of betterment when resettlement comes about?—Do you mean that 
only the two-thirds get the benefit of these agricultural improvements? 

11799. No; I do not mean that; I will put my question in other words. 
As regards the two-thirds, do provincial funds sooner or later derive any 
advantage from the increased prosperity of the ryot?—They do to a small 
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extent, I believe through income-tax; I cannot think of any other form in 
which they do; also indirectly at resettlements. 

\ _ 11800. That was what I was waiting for?—The general economic condi¬ 
tion of the district for the past 30 years comes up to be considered at the 
iesettlement, when the Government decide whether the rates should be increas¬ 
ed or not. It would come in indirectly in that way. 

11801. Would you justify, from the angle of practical finance, the borrow¬ 
ing of funds to be spent on research and agricultural improvement on the 
ground that in due course the provincial revenue would benefit P—I do not 
think I know enough about finance to give an answer to that question; I 
have very little to do with finance. 

11802. Now I turn to your note of evidence. I would like you to throw 
a little further light on the figures in the table on page. 263. You are 
showing there a table which gives the increase in the amount of loans 
advanced year by year under the two statutes, the Land Improvement Loans 
Aet and the Agriculturist’ Loans Act. I notice that between faJrtia 1325 
and 1332, there are no very special increases, but when you come to between 
faslis 1332 and 1333, there is an increase of form 7 to no less than 17 lakhs?— 
Yes. 

11803. Can you explain that sudden rise?—Yes; very bad seasons up in 
the Ceded Districts in consequence of which there was a very great demand 
for loans in Bellary and in Anantapur, There was considerable distress in 
two districts especially, Bellary and Anantapur, and consequently the 
demands for these loans increased very greatly, especially for fodder. 

11804. Is fasli 1334 the same as 1925?—1334 is from July 1924 to June 
1925. 

11806. And the same increase has taken place, I presume, for the same 
reason in regard to loans under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act?—In that year 
there were very serious floods in the South of the Presidency in consequence of 
which large loans were granted. 

11806. For what purposes would those loans in the main he taken?— 
Under the Land Improvements Loans Act, chiefly for digging and deepening 
wells. 

11807. How would you account for this enormous increase as the direct 
result of failure of the monsoon and distress if money was to be spent on 
digging wells?—In a season of short rainfall the water level in the wells 
drops, and consequently they have to deepen wells in order to got water; 
and a good deal of it was spent in that way, and of course to some extent in 
digging new wells. 

11808. And under the other Act?—Purchase of cattle and purchase of 
fodder for their cattle are probably the two main items. 

11809. Was there a serious fodder famine in that year?—In Anantapur 
there was a very serious fodder famine. 

11810. So that it looks from those two years as though it requires the 
stimulus of dire necessity to persuade the cultivator to make full use of the 
loans under these Acts ?—I do not think I would put it that way; I think he 
is always quite ready to borrow provided we have the money to lend. It is 
because in those years there was much greater necessity for lending money 
that the grants were greatly increased. 

11811. That increase is due rather to your readiness to lend than to the 
cultivators’ increased anxiety to borrow?—Our anxiety to lend was due to 
the greater necessity of the cultivators in those years. 

11812. You make the point of course that it would only be at the expense 
of the general tax-payer that you could relax the rules as regards Govern¬ 
ment lending and repayment?—That is so. 

11813. As regards repayment the rules are not irksome; are they?—No; 
they have been relaxed from time to time as far as Government thought it 
safe. 
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11314. What have you done to relax regular repayment?—That is the 
most irksome fact from the ryot’s point of view, having to repay at definite 
dates, 

11815. In a country where the cultivation is so much dependent upon the 
seasons, and where the rainfall is particularly apt to fail, it may be a very 
difficult matter for the cultivator to repay?—The district officers have con- 
siderable discretion in the matter of granting time to pay in the event of a 
bad season or for causes beyond the man’s control. 

11818. When the cultivator goes to the moneylender he may be paving 
higher interest; but I take it the same punctuality in payment is not insisted 
upon?—That is my impression. 

11817. Do you think that is one of the principal reasons why the cultivator 
as a rule prefers the moneylender ?—I do not think I would go so far as to 
say that he p refers the moneylender; he cannot always get loans from Govern¬ 
ment; that is doubtless one reason why he is prepared to pay a much higher 
rate of interest to the moneylender. 

11818. You have not noticed a preference on the part of the ryots for 
borrowing from the moneylender as against borrowing from Government?— 
No; I have not. 

11819. In the case of a cultivator seeking a small loan under either of 
these Acts, do you know whether the cultivator actually gets into his hands 
the whole sum borrowed, or whether there are certain charges of incidental 
expenses which reduce the total amount that gets into his hands?—It is 
generally believed that there are such charges and incidental expenses; tho 
general impression is that the whole amount does not reach him. 

11820. Do you think that is another reason for the comparative un¬ 
popularity of loans under these Acts?—I do not think they are unpopular. 

11821. Do you think that full use has been made of these Acts by the 
cultivators ?—I think as full use as is desirable has been made. My own 
view is that they should be chiefly used in years when there is 6ome excep¬ 
tional calamity or distress, 

11822. The Commission has been unable to uhtain, so far, any accurate 
statement of the long-term debt of cultivators in this Presidency, whether 
securod or unsecured; can you give us those figures?—The total debt? No 
I could not, 

11823. Would you agree with me that it is only by comparing the total 
indebtedness to Government of cultivators under these Acts with the total 
aggregate indebtedness including debts to moneylenders, co-operative socie¬ 
ties and the like, that a true picture of the part which taccavi loans are play¬ 
ing can be arrived at? You do not know what proportion of the total debt 
is due to Government?—I do not. 

11824. Do you think it might be helpful to discover that?—I think it 
would be very difficult to discover it. 

11825. Do you know whether a survey of that sort has been made in other 
Presidencies or Provinces?—That I do not know. 

11828. The Commission has read through your memorandum with great 
interest. What I should like to do, if I am able to achieve it, is to get from 
you any positive or constructive suggestions that may be in your mind for 
the betterment of the agriculturists?—If we could instil the spirit of thrift 
into, them, I think that would go to the root of the matter. 

11827. Is that likely to come by any agency other than by education?—I 
should say the co-operative movement was the most likely. 

11828. Have you any personal knowledge of the co-operative movement? 
—Only in a very general way; I have never had anything particular to do 
with the department, 

11829. Have you formed any view as to its soundness or the reverseP— 
Do you mean of the co-operative prinelple in general? 
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11830. No, of its application in this Presidency?—1 do not know enough 
about the details to give an opinion on that. It seems to me that it is chiefly 
through the development of the principles of co-operation that the ryot in 
this country is likely to learn to be less unthrifty than he is, 

11831. I should like to ask you a question on your answer to question 7 
about Fragmentation. You are talking about the successful endeavours that 
have been made in the Punjab to achieve consolidation of fragmented hold¬ 
ings by voluntary means. Would that complicate matters for the revenue 
establishment, if you could achieve it in this Presidency, or would it sim¬ 
plify them?—It would simplify our accounts very considerably. 

11832. So that your remarks on page 266, that consolidation under the 
Act drafted by Mr. Keatinge would involve the Revenue Department in 
troublesome and often infructuous enquiries on applications for creating eco¬ 
nomic holdings and on complaints that the rule of impartibility had been 
broken, would not apply in the case of voluntary consolidation, according to 
the Punjab scheme?—What I mean when I say that it would simplify our 
accounts if the Punjab scheme were carried out, is that our revenue accounts 
would be simpler than at present; instead of having 1,000 entries for a 
village, we should perhaps have less than 100 entries. 

11833. I understand you are satisfied that, under the Bill drafted by 
Mr. Keatinge, which Bill you comment on, on pages 265 and 266, that would 
not be the case, and the revenue establishment might be involved in what 
you call troublesome and infructuous enquiries?—Yes, that is my opinion- 
of that Bill, that it would not have the desired effect, so far as Madras¬ 
is concerned; or at least I am very doubtful whether it would. 

11834. I do not quite understand why it should involve tho revenue estab¬ 
lishment in these troublesome enquiries?—So far as my recollection goes, 
according to the Bill, the question whether a holding was an economic hold¬ 
ing was left to be enquired into by the revenue officials; I am speaking from 
memory, of course; it is some time since I saw that Bill. 

11835. The principle of inheritance by sub-division, I take it, must go on. 
Is that your view?—Yes; it would be a very big question to try and alter the 
law of inheritance out here. 

Ils30. But it is possible to minimise the harmful effects of sub-division, 
by taking all possible measures to see that such sub-division is effected with¬ 
out undue fragmentation; is that the position?—I am not quite sure that 
I caught your question correctly. 

11837. I was wondering whether you differentiate, in your own mind, 
between sub-division and fragmentation?—Yes; I understand fragmentation 
would be the case of a man having his holding scattered all over the village 
in small lots. 

11838. In small lots?—Yes, instead of one compact lot. 

11839, Take any one unit. If you must have sub-division you may under 
the best conditions divide that unit into two parts, each a homogeneous 
whole. On the other hand it too often happens that that unit is divided 
into, let us say, four or eight allotments, although in fact it is only being 
sub-divided amongst two heirs?—Yes, that is true, 

11840. May I ask you a question on your answer to our question 8, on 
Irrigation. You divide these schemes under the two headings, productive 
and unproductive.' In the case of productive schemes, 1 take it that the 
charges for the water meet the interest and amortisation on the capital 
involved in making the scheme. Is that the position?—Yes, that is the idea. 

11841. Please turn to page 267. I want to get from yon which, if any,, 
of the new projects, the Cauvery-Mettur Reservoir project, the Polavaram 
Island project, the Upper Bhavani project, and the Bellary West Canal 
project, come under the heading of productive?—The Cauvery-Mettur project 
is productive. All these schemes, as at present drawn up, are on a pro- 
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ductive basis. The Upper Bhavani and the Bellary West Canal projects have 
not. yet been sanctioned; they are under investigation. 

11842. I noticed that, and I see an experienced Settlement Officer has 
been placed on special duty, according to your note, to examine certain 
aspects of the scheme thoroughly?—Yes; that is the Upper Bhavani project. 

11843. Who sent out the instructions which that officer has received?— 
They are mostly from myself to him. 

11844. Would you put in a note on the point?—It would be easier for me 
to put in a note, because I should have to discuss it in detail; I think it. 
would save you time if I put in a note. 

11845. Broadly speaking, is your intention in making this examination to 
discover whether this Cauvery-Mettur and other schemes are sound financi¬ 
ally ?—That is part of the idea; as regards the Upper Bhavani project, there 
is also the nuestion how far we require special legislation, in the way of an 
irrigation law, before it would be safe to embark on it; at present, we have 
practically no irrigation law in this Presidency. 

11846. You are considering the introduction of an irrigation law?—Jt- 
has been under consideration for 30 or 40 years; it has certainly been under 
consideration all the time I have been in this Presidency, and I think it was 
under consideration for some time before. 

11847. That is a very considerable period for contemplation even in this 
part of the world; is it not?—Yes, it is. The Irrigation Bill has actually 
been passed through tho Council, but it has not yet received assent; the 
consideration of certain amendments proposed by His Excellency the Gover¬ 
nor is to be takon up in the next session of the Council. 

11848. Will that particular statute cover the ground that you have 
referred to?—As regards this scheme, I think it would be simpler to have a 
special short Act for this particular purpose. There would be less likelihood 
of opposition to it. 

11849. What is the prime purpose of a special Act of that sort?—-Princi¬ 
pally to give Government power as regards the regulation of the distribution 
of the supply. 

11850. Not the charges ?—The charges would possibly come under it. The 
charges certainly come under the Irrigation Bill which is at present under 
consideration, but the particular object for whioh I suggested a special Act 
in the case of this scheme was to give Government full powers of regulation. 

11851. Sir Henry Lawrence: Is it the regulation of the distribution of 
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11857. I see. As regards these other two, if further investigation shows 
that they are financially sound, is there any difficulty in starting themP— 
No special difficulty that I am aware of. It is a question of sufficient staff 
and funds. 

11858. First as regards funds, is there any difficulty in borrowing funds 
for projects of that nature?—So far as the financial side is concerned my 
duty is to report whether the project will be productive or not, what rates 
it is necessary to impose in order to make it productive and whether the 
ryots are likely to be willing to pay such rates. But in the matter of borrow¬ 
ing, I have nothing to do with that. 

11859. But as far as you know, provided your investigation shows that 
the schemes would be water-tight financially, there is nothing to prevent their 
being uwdertaken forthwith P—No. 

11860. Is the Cauvery reservoir scheme the only scheme that is at the 
present moment being developed?—That is the largest one that is under 
execution. 

11861. Now as regards the unproductive schemes, what is the primary 
purpose of an unproductive scheme?—To protect from famine. 

11862. Famine insurance? It is insurance against famines?—Yes. 

11863. From the point of view of your own department what are the cir¬ 
cumstances which justify the launching or putting into execution of an un¬ 
productive scheme?—From my point of view' as Famine Commissioner, I am 
always in favour of that. It is all a question of sufficient funds, whether 
Government can afford to pay the cost, if the return is not going to cover 
the interest charges. Naturally as Famine Commissioner I consider that the 
more of these we have, the less likelihood there is of famine. 

11864. Now these schemes are called unproductive; but is the loss in fact 
the difference between what the schemo returns in revenue and the charges? 
Is there no element of insurance coming in by which the Presidency is 
spared important expenditure in other directions?—There is; but it is very 
difficult to estimate that in definite figures. There is undoubtedly that 
element. 

11865. Can you give us any idea of how substantial a consideration that 
is in your own mind ?—It depends upon the particular district and the amount 
of liability incurred by the Government by taking up the particular work. 
I do not think I can generalise on that point. 

11866. I see you make one constructive suggestion. Half-way down page 
268 you suggest or the Board of Revenue suggests that the ‘ services of Major 
Pogson, the Water Diviner employed by the Bombay Government, might be 
utilised to locate sites for the sinking of wells in these famine' affected dis¬ 
tricts.’ Has the Presidency any local talent in that direction?—I am not 
aware that there is such local talent. I believe the Bombay Government 
have employed Major Pogson for one or two years, so I presume that they 
were getting some value for their money. 

11867, What do you regard as the most typical dry cultivation tract in 
this Presidency?—Any dry cultivation without wellsP 

11868. Without wells?—Typical of whet? 

11869. Dry cultivation, I was going to ask you, perhaps the next ques¬ 
tion might help you, whether you had any experience of these dry cultivation 
areas which would enable you to give us any information as to the compara¬ 
tive use which cultivators of such areas make of Government loans as com¬ 
pared with the use made of the same by cultivators of irrigated or well-irri¬ 
gated areas. Are you familiar with any dry cultivation area?—I was in the 
earlier years of my service familiar with parts of the Anantapur district 
which is mostly a dry district. 

11870. So that on the point upon which I am interested you cannot give 
us any information?—I am not sure 1 have caught the point properly, was 
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it the comparative use that they make of Government loans in dry areas and 
in irrigated areas? 

11871. Yes?—They do make far more use of the Government loans in dry 
districts like Anantapur for sinking and deepening wells than they do in the 
-ordinary wet districts where the supply of water is practically assured, 

11872. Are any improvements possible in a dry tract which would justify 
long term loans?—What the ryot in a dry tract like Anantapur wants is to 
he sure of finding water when he digs his well. That is the outstanding 
question for him. 

11873. On your answer to our question about Statistics I would like to ask 
you whether you think that the statistics of inter-provincial rail-borne trade 
which are to be revived can be improved upon in any way? They were dis¬ 
continued, I think, about 1922. Do you know the statistics to which I refer? 
—I think I do; but 1 had very little to do with any of these inter-provincial 
.statistics. 

11874; Have you ever heard of a suggestion to remit revenue on land used 
by the cultivators to grow fodder crops with a view to encouraging the growth 
■of these crops and so improving the cattle in the Presidency?—We are giving 
concessions to them at present in the matter of water charges for growing 
fodder crops and green manure crops. Tf water is available we allow them to 
have it without charge. 

11875. Sir Henry Lawrence: In regard to your irrigation we had some 
■evidence to show that there is not very much contact between the Irrigation 
-and the Agricultural Departments. Do you think that that is the case?— 
Does that mean the Public Works Department, for there is a branch of the 
Irrigation Department on the revenue side and I have got to do with the 
Tevenue side? 

11876. You collect the revenue and the Public Works Department are to 
give the water?—That is the position, roughly. 

11877. I take it this complaint, as I understood it, referred to the distri¬ 
bution of water?—Yes, in the larger systems for which the Public Works 
Department are responsible; a good many smaller systems are under the 
Revenue Department, the District Officers. 

11878. And who is the superior officer in charge of the Public Works Irri¬ 
gation portfolio?—The Head of the department is the Chief Engineer. 

11879. What Member or Minister is in chargo of Irrigation?—The Law 
Member, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Ayvar, is in charge of Irrigation. 

11880. He is a Member of Council?—Yes. 

11881. And Agriculture is in whose portfolio?—That is under a Minister, 
Sir T. N. Sivegnanam Pillai. 

11882. A suggestion was made in other parts that Irrigation and Agricul¬ 
ture should be under the same superior control. That, I suppose, is not pos¬ 
sible if one is Transferred and the other Reserved?—That is the difficulty 
here. 

11883. You have reserved your irrigation?—Yes. 

11884. Apart from accepting this suggestion that they should both be 
under the same head, is there any other method by which greater co-opera¬ 
tion can be maintained between the officers of the one department and the 
officers of the other department?—Until a few years ago agriculture was 
under the Board of Revenue and under the Settlement Commissioner; that 
possibly afforded a greater amount of co-operation, or rather co-ordination, 
than there is at present. On the other hand, of course, it is probably un¬ 
desirable to revert to that arrangement; at least there will probably be seri¬ 
ous objection. 

11885. Has this lack of co-operation been brought to the notice of the Gov¬ 
ernment at all P—The point was not raised by me so far as I know, or by the 
Board of Revenue. 
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11886. Has it been brought before the Board of Revenue?—Hot to my 
knowledge. I am not aware that it has been. 

11887. Questions in which there has been any friction between the irriga¬ 
tion officerg and the agricultural 'officers have not come to the notice of the 
Board of Revenue?—I can only recollect one case where there was a question 
of supplying irrigation to some experimental plots in a district when the 
supply was very low', some two years ago after the floods in Tanjore. The 
question was as to whether these experimental plots or the needs of the ryots 
should have the first preference. 

11888. To whom did you give the preference?—The ryots. 

11889. A smaller issue rather than the greater?—Well, it was the only way 
of saving the ryot’s crops and the experiments could be carried on in the 
following year, I suppose. 

11890. If there was friction between these departments would they come 
to the Board of Revenue to settle it?—Yes. 

11891. You do not think there has been any serious trouble between the 
two?—I do not think so. 

11892. You mentioned just now that you thought instruction in the art of 
thrift is the greatest need of the hour?—I am not sure I put it that way. 
What I meant to suggest was that it was very essentia] for the ryot to imbibe 
the spirit of thrift. I am not sure how he will get the instruction, or to what 
extent he will imbibe it. 

11893. I thought there should be some manner of leading to the result and 
that that should he achieved through the co-operative movement?—I think 
the co-operative movement is the most likely way to bring it about. 

11894. You consider that amongst the ryots in this Presidency there is 
real ambition and desire to work. Do they wish to improve their standard 
of life?—It is rather difficult to give a general answer to that question. 
I mean some of them do and some of them do not. 

11895. Do you see a general desire for improvement?—Yes, but a consider¬ 
able number of them in my experience are quite satisfied with things as they 
are. 

11896. You have a larger emigration from this Province than any other 
Province I believe?—It is considerable; I could not say how far it compares 
with other Provinces, but there is a considerable amount of emigration from 
this Presidency. 

11897. Those men who emigrate do so to improve their position in lifeP—* 
In many districts they emigrate in the slack season. In Gan jam they do it 
at the end of the harvest; they cross to Burma for work there. There is a 
regular return at the beginning of the cultivation season. 

11898. Is that on a sufficiently large scale to be of material assistance to 
the economic condition of the ryot ?—In that district it is. 

11899. Is that one district? Which district?—Ganjam. 

11900. Is that a dry district or a wet district?—Partly dry, there are some 
irrigation works there; it is about half and half, wet and dry. 

11901. Your dry districts are Bellary and Anantapur?—These are typical 
dry districts. 

11902. Is there much seasonal emigration from these dry districts?—Not 
on a very large scale. There is a certain amount to surrounding wet areas 
for harvesting, chiefly to British areas. 

11903, Do they go to the wet area?—Sometimes. 

11904. Do they go to Hyderabad and Bombay districts?—I am not aware 
of any large emigration there. But I know they go to some of the surround¬ 
ing districts. 
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11905. For the more regular work?—Yea, chiefly for the harvest. 

11906. In these wet areas, is there work all the year round? 12 months’ 
work for the ryot and his labourer P—I doubt whether there is; there is most 
work at the time of transplantation of paddy and at the harvest. 

11907. Are two crops grown?—In some districts under some irrigation 
works they are; under others there is only one. 

11908. To what extent has this wet cultivation been the result of the irri¬ 
gation projects introduced by the Government?—It seems to me to a very 
large extent. In the deltas it has been due almost entirely to Sir H. Cotton’s 
work, for instance the anieuts across the Kistna and the Godavari. 

11909. You have got ten per cent of the total area protected by canal 
irrigation?—I am not prepared to say the exact figure; I am not quite 
certain. 

11910. You have 38 lakhs of acres of cultivation under irrigation; that is 
your own figure?—Yes, that is the area under systems for which capital and 
revenue accounts are kept. 

11911. Of that 38 lakhs under irrigation, what proportion is the result of 
major irrigation works undertaken by Government?—The whole of that, 1 
think. 

11912. As distinguished from old works which existed?—I could not tell 
you that. My impression is they are mostly works which have been con¬ 
structed by Government. There are some exceptions like the Tanjore Grand 
Anicut which has come down from about 300 years ago. 

11913. You could not give any figures? Could you find out and let us 
have the figures?—Yes, 1 will try and find out all the works constructed by 
Government as distinguished from those that have come down.” 

11914. Mr. Culvert: The average area of land under the various tyorks, I 
think, you have given in the total?—I do not think it distinguishes works 
constructed by Government from the older works. 

11915. Sir Henry Lawrence: I understand from your note that irrigation 
wells irrigate 16 lakhs of acres and you have certain surveys being carried on 
with a view to increasing the number of wells. I cannot understand from 
your note what conclusion has been arrived at from this. Has any conclusion 
been arrived at?—Is that a survey of underground water? 

11916. Yes, precisely?—That was done by the Director of Industries in 
the Department of Industries. I have no personal knowledge of it except 
from what I have seen from tho Government Order on the subject. I think 
the conclusion was that it was too expensive. 

11917. Too expensive to do what?—To continue the survey. 

11918. Has the survey been completed in certain districts? What I want 
to know is about the practical application?—I do not know anything about 
it. It was all done by the Department of Industries. 

11919. Would they not report to the Board of Revenue?—They report to 
the Government in the Development Department. 

11920. Then, whose business will it be to see that some final decision is 
made as to whether wells can be increased and to pass orders on this survey? 
—I have got the order of Government here. What Government said was they 
propose to publish results of the underground survey in the form of maps 
showing contours of subsoil water. These maps will prove of some assistance 
to tracts in which subterranean water has been found. That is the whole 
acion that has been taken. 

11921. Then the decision as i« whether anything further should be done 
will rest on the Government. The Board of Revenue are not interested?— 

* Figures furnished later. Out of 88 lakhs of acres irrigated under systems 
for which capital and revenue accounts are kept, 16 lakhs represent the extent 
of old irrigation. 
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No, it is not the business of the Board of Revenue, to go ahead with digging 
wells for the ryots. 

11922, I am asking for information; I am not imputing any responsibility 
or blame. You have irrigation under you, have you not?—Yes. 

11923. Irrigation from canals?—I have got it from the revenue point of 
view, not from the professional or irrigation point of view. 

11924. As regards suggestions for improvements, do they come from you 
or any other authority ?—They might; suggestions for work would come from 
ryots and Collectors of districts. 

11925. And suggestions in regard to improvement of wells? Where do 
they come from?—I certainly should make them to Government if I had any. 

11926. They would be within your province?—Yes. 

11927. The survey which has been made and which may lead to such » 
policy, that survey is not reported to you?—A copy of the order was com¬ 
municated to me. But the survey was made under the control of the Director 
of Industries and reported direct to Government. 

11928. Then to carry on in that connection you, the Board of Revenue, 
had suggested that the Water Diviner employed by the Bombay Government 
should be borrowed from them?—He wrote offering his services; but I under¬ 
stand that he is still employed by the Government of Bombay. 

11929. Have the Government of Madras ever employed a Water Diviner?— 
Not to my knowledge. 

11930. Was there a Water Diviner here 40 years ago?—That was before my 
time. 

11931. The results of his work are not well known in this Presidency?—I 
am not aware of them. 

11932. Sir Ganga Ram: One-third of area is permanently settled?—Yes, 
approximately. 

11933. If Government convert any dry areas into wet areas, will the terms 
of permanent settlement preclude you from charging any water advantage 
rate?—If Government supply water to dry lands, in a permanently settled 
estate they are entitled to charge water rata. 

11984. Not water rate; I mean water advantages in terms of revenue. 
Water rate of course they will have to pay for the use of the water; but would 
the terms of permanent settlement preclude them from charging any in¬ 
creased water rate owing to the advantages of water?—In this Presidency, 
we combine in what we call our water rate what you call water rate and 
water advantage rate; we have got a consolidated rate. 

11935. There are two kinds of rates, water rate and land revenue for the 
use of the land. At a resettlement you raise the rates according to the con¬ 
dition of the land. In those tracts where the settlement is not permanent, 
of course you would enhance the revenue; would you not?—Exactly. 

11936. Supposing those tracts were dry tracts at the time of a previous 
settlement, and you oonvert them into wet tracts, are you entitled to enhance 
the land revenue at a resettlement?—Yes, in ryotwari tracts. 

11937. Would the terms of the permanent settlement preclude your doing 
that?—Yes, in permanently settled estates. 

11938. Sir Henry Lawrence: You make no provision to take such a rate 
in your new Irrigation Bill apart from water rate?—No; we do not. We 
combine the two rates they have in the Punjab. The only charge besides the 
land assessment that we levy is the water rate. 

11939. Sir Ganga Ram: May I make my question still clearer? Where 
land is not permanently settled, naturally when the canal comes in, you would 
enhance the land revenue, would you not?—Not necessarily. 
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11940. Is not your settlement periodical?—Yes, once in 30 years. 

11941. After 30 years, naturally you revise the rates taking into considera¬ 
tion the condition of the land. The condition of the land improves owing tt» 
the canal coming in. Would the terms of permanent settlement preclude- 
your getting any advantage on behalf of Government?—You mean in ryot- 
wari tracts? 

11942. No; in tracts which are permanently settled?—We could not touch 
what we call the peish-cmh, that is, the permanent assessment the zamindar 
pays; any increase would have to take the form of water rate. 

11943. That is to say the acreage rate in permanently settled places will 
be more than in periodically settled areas?—Not necessarily. 

11944. You are doing it, I know. I have got figures to show that. While 
jou are charging Rs, 5 per acre in ordinary land you are charging more in 
eamindari areas?—It is quite the other way round. In the Kistna and 
Godavari deltas is zamindari tracts we charge Rs. 5, and in Government ryot- 
vari tracts we charge up to Rs. 3 or Rs. 9. 

11945. Sir Henry Lawrence: You know that in Bombay where water has 
been brought into a dry tract, the price of land has gone up sometimes ten¬ 
fold and twenty-fold. It is proposed there to have some legislation to enable 
the general tax-payer to get back some of the unearned increment. Have you 
any proposal of that kind in your new Irrigation Bill?—There is a proposal 
in the Bill to increase the rate when we have got the consent of the holders 
of two-thirds of the tract within the benefited area to the increased rates. 

11946. Increased water rate or land revenue rate P—Water rate. 

11947. You levy no rate on account of the improvement in the value of the- 
land per acre which occurs when water is given?—We do not levy any special 
rate; we consolidate it in the watei rate; when fixing the water rate we take 
into consideration partly the additional value. 

11948. Nothing is taken from the people whose land is being improved by 
reason of water being brought there, apart from the people who actually take 
the water?—Well, it is the people who take the water who get the unearned 
increment. 

11949. This is the question. Either you attach the rate to the actual use 
of water, or you attach the rate to the land; in the latter case the rate will 
be paid whether the opportunity is taken advantage of or not?—So far as 
we are concerned, we always attach it to the use of the water. 

11950. Sir Oanga Barn: I suppose your acreage rate is a fluctuating rate 
measured on the area actually matured?—What do you mean by actually 
matured P 

11951. On the crop actually matured?—We levy a charge on the area 
cultivated. 

11952. It comes to the same thing; you do not levy if cultivation does not 
mature?—Sometimes we do. 

11953. In that case, do you control the quantity of water that a zamindar 
takes; that is to say, do you specify that for a gross area of say 1,000 acres 
he must take only so much water, or do you give him the opportunity of using- 
as much water as he likes?—I think the Chief Engineer for Irrigation will he 
in a better position to answer that. I do not think as a matter of fact we do 
control them at all. 

11954. You say the hydro-electric scheme has not yet been thought of?—I 
said there is one under consideration. 

11955. Which one?—The Pykara one. 

11956. How much power is it expected to develop; do you know?—I have 
no details. 

11957. The Irrigation Commission made certain recommendations for the- 
improvement of irrigation; do you know that?•—Yes. 
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11968. Have they been carried out ?—Some of them. 

All of them hare not been carried out. Could you get a statement pre¬ 
pared showing which have been carried out and which not P 

The Chairman : It will be better to ask the irrigation officer. 

11959. Sir Gang a Ram: On the first page of your note you give figures of 
loans advanced for the last ten years; how much of that has still to be 
recovered and how much has been recovered?—I could not tell you off-hand. 
I can get you the figures. 

11960. Supposing you convert dry land into wet land, can you tell us ap¬ 
proximately how much enhancement you would get per acre?—It depends 
very much on the land and the irrigation. 

11961. My object is to find out where by converting dry land into wet land, 
you could get sufficient land revenue which, plus the water rate, will make a 
scheme productive and not merely protective?—Well, in the Mettur scheme, 
which has just been started, we are proposing a water rate of Rs. 15 an acre 
for the first crop, paddy crop. 

11962. Rs. 16 an acre?—Rs, 15 per acre for the first crop and Rs. 10 for 
the second crop. 

11963. Have the people agreed?—We expect them to pay these rates. 

11964, Is that enhancement for land revenue and water rate, or only for 
•water rate?—That is the water rate. 

11965. When the resettlement comes, will you enhance the land revenue? 
—The land revenue on ryotwari areas is liable to enhancement. 

11966. Could you not give me any rough idea as to the amount by which 
you enhance the rate at the resettlement, owing to the conversion of dry 
into wet land?—You wish to know how much it comes to actually in rupees? 

11967. Yes?—Something from Rs. 2 to Its. 3; it may vary from Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 3, and it may probably go up to Rs. 10 or Rs. 12. 

11968. I mean enhancement of land revenue?—The difference between the 
assessment when the land is dry and the assessment when the land is wet. 

11969. Sir Henry Lawrence: Is that in addition to the water rate?—No. 
That is the amount by which in some cases the consolidated assessment will 
be increased; that is the difference between the assessment of dry land and 
the assessment of wet land. 

11970. Would the ryot have to pay Rs. 5 as water rate and Rs. 10 as land 
revenue?—No. 

11971. Sir Ganga Ham: That is what I wanted to know. The land revenue 
rate would not be more? —Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 on dry land. 

11972. Apart from the water rate the land revenue would go up by Rs. 2 
or Rs, 2-8-0 per acre at a resettlement?—At a resettlement the maximum 
increase we can put under land revenue is three annas per rupee. 

11973. That is the ordinary enhancement; not when it is converted from 
dry to wet ?—We would not raise the consolidated assessment more than three 
annas in the rupee. 

11974. Sir Henry Lawrence: What would be the average dry crop assess¬ 
ment of land to which the water rate would be added?—You mean the fifteen 
rupees? 

11975. Yes?—Probably between Re. 1 and Rs. 2. 

11976. So that it might go up from Rs. 1-8.0 to Rs. 1-14-0?—Yes, at a re¬ 
settlement. 

11977. Sir Ganga Ram: Only 5 or 6 annas?—Three annas in the rupee is 
our maximum. 

11978. And your average settlement rate is Rs. 1-10-0?—It varies. 

11979. That is, it may amount to Rs. 2?—Yes. 
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11980. If land is converted from dry to wet you will get at least Rs. 5 in 
water rate and 5 or 6 ftmae in land revenue. With this you oan make many 
schemes productive instead of protective?—I hope so. 

11981. Sir Thomas Middleton: Do the ryots’ forests come under the Board 
of Revenue?—Yes, the Forest Panchayats are under the Board of Revenue. 

11982. Can you give us any indication as to the rate of progress in the 
last few years ?—That is not under my charge; it is under the charge of the 
Uand Revenue Commissioner. I am in charge of Settlement, 

11983. But we could obtain the figures showing the rate of progress?— 
Certainly. 

11984. With reference to your note on Statistics, could you indicate 
whether the statistics that we get from the Madras Presidency are equally 
reliable from the jjamindari and the ryotwari tracts ?—They are much more 
reliable from the ryotwari tracts. 

11985. In discussing thrift, I think I heard you use the term “ reviving 
the spirit of thrift.” What I wanted to ask you was whether there was any 
suggestion that the population was growing less thrifty?—I did not intend 
to use those words, if I did use them. 

11986. You know it is a very common suggestion in all parts of the world 
now that the population is growing less thrifty; I wondered whether it "had 
reached Madras?—That was not at the back of my mind. 

11987. Can you discover any relation between the thrift of the population 
of areas under dry cultivation and that of the population of areas under wet 
cultivation, that is to say, aro the populations of the irrigated tract usually 
more thrifty or less thrifty than those in the dry tracts? It has not been 
noted ?—I have not noticed it myself. 

11988. There is no suggestion that in those famine tracts which you men¬ 
tion the population is less thrifty than in the regularly settled rioe-growing 
tracts?—No. 

11989. With reference to the effects of improvements of agriculture upon 
your revenue, you have explained to us that, so far as land revenue is con¬ 
cerned, it can only become effective, at the new settlement, and then is subject 
to certain rules. But is it not the case that the prosperity of the agricultural 
population must have a very large effect on your revenue under Excise and 
your revenue under Stamp duties?—Undoubtedly, yes. 

11990. These two of course fluctuate with the prosperity or adversity of the 
population, generally?—Yes, I agree. 

11991. So that, quite a short period after a notable agricultural improve¬ 
ment has been made, the tax-payer may derive considerable advantage through 
the Excise or through the Stamp duty, without having to wait for his 30 
years' resettlement?—The converse is certainly the case; in a bad season 
Excise receipts generally drop. 

11992. You have told us that the ryot is a willing borrower; can you de¬ 
scribe the Government as a willing lender, or as a willing lender when there is 
need?—I think so. 

11993. Which?—A willing lender when there is need. 

11994. That is indicated by your figures; there has been a rapid increase. 
I was going to ask you, what actually was the process by which these figures 
doubled in the two years of famine? Was there an announcement by the Gov¬ 
ernment that loans would be much more freely available, or did there come in 
from the districts an insistent demand for taccavi ?—The Collectors represent¬ 
ed that they had a large number of applications and required more money to 
deal with them. 

11995. It was the insistence of the borrower that was the reason for the 
large increase?—Yes. 
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11906. Professor &ang.ulee; You do not make it known to the average culti¬ 
vator that such loans would be available?—Yes; we do. 

11907. In times of scarcity?—In times of scarcity, undoubtedly; all the 
district officers undoubtedly make it known. 

11998. Sir Thomas Middleton: As the amount of money for taccavi advances 
is strictly limited, you have of course definite rules under which taccavi 
advances are granted. To what extent does the officer who actually authorises 
the advances, the Collector, I assume, regularly use his personal knowledge of 
the circumstances in discriminating between one advance and another ? Is it 
largely a question of rule, or is it a question of the personal knowledge of the 
Collector that determines the advance?—If there is money, and if the Collector 
has a sufficient allotment, and if the security that the borrower offers is suffi¬ 
cient, he would give the loan when it is asked for, provided it is found that 
the loan is necessary for the purpose for which the borrower says he wishes it. 

11999. That means, in practice, advances would be given in order of appli¬ 
cation to reputable borrowers who can produce sufficient security?—Yes. 

12000. Are taccavi advances as readily granted in the zamindari tracts as 
in the ryotwari tract?—Not to the same extent; we do grant them to the 
aawiiidari tenants if they have an occupancy right in their land. 

12001. But if there were two villages next door to each other, and one was 
a znmindari and the other a ryotwari, would the Collector, in practice, endeav¬ 
our to satisfy the ryotwari village before he accepted any applications from 
the zamindari village? Is there any discrimination?—There is no discrimina¬ 
tion, according to the rules. 

12002. The difference arises from tho condition of the borrower, not from 
tie attitude of the lender?'—It k all a matter of the security. 

12003. Dr. Ryder: How long have you been in this Presidency?—32 years. 

12004. You have served as a district officer?—Yes, for the greater part. 

12005. In different districts?—Yes. 

12006. Even if those cultivators became models of thrift, do you think they 
would have a large surplus out of which they could save? Given the will to 
save on their side, do you think they possess the power to put by money 
against bad years?—I think that if the spirit of thrift became a good deal 
commoner among them it would probably be followod by various other improve¬ 
ments which would enable them to save money in good years; they would prob¬ 
ably not marry so early in life, and their families would not be as large as they 
asm; that would probably be followed by other improvements in their condi¬ 
tion, which would enable them to save in good years for the bad years. 

12007. Mr. Kamat: In good years, the cultivator has a surplus?—That is 
my belief. 

12008. Dr. Ryder: That would apply to these delta or rich areas; would it 
apply to the Ceded Districts, Bellary, Anantapur, Kurnool and Cuddapali? 
Do you think the cultivator has got enough surplus out of which he could 
save?—In a good year he could have a surplus, but the trouble is that good 
years are so rare, up there; that is the trouble about Bellary and Anantapur. 

12009. With regard to the question of fragmentation, in criticising the 
scheme of Mr. Keatinge of Bombay you say that the standard of comfort of 
the owner varies. I can understand that the standard of comfort would vary, 
if the people were rich, among different classes. Would it vary very much in 
tho case of the people we have specially in view, that is to say, people whose 
holding are not big enough to support them and their families from year to 
year, the class of people who are not high in the social scale, the ordinary culti¬ 
vators? Does this standard vary much among the different districts'of the 
Presidency?—I should not like to answer that off-hand; it is very difficult to 
say. 

12010, I was wondering whether there was much in the objection urged by 
the Government of Madras or the Board of Revenue, whether there was a 
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great variation in the standard of comfort of the ordinary run of cultivators ? 
—You are talking of people with holdings who have subsidiary occupations? 

12011, Yes?—It would depend on how far they depended on cultivation and 
on how far they depended on a subsidiary occupation; would it not ? 

12012, That, of course, would mean that the variation would be less, if they 
had more land?—Yes, I think so. 

12013, There must come a point which determines this question, whether 
the cultivator can support a family out of the proceeds of a given area, taking 
all the other circumstances, fertility, irrigation, rainfall, etc., into considera¬ 
tion P—You want to know if there was a wide variation in the standard of com¬ 
fort of this class of people from one district to another? 

12014. Yes?—I do not know. 

12015. I understand that the Cauvery-Mettur project is going to improve 
and secure the water-supply of the existing irrigated area of about a million 
acres. Here you have got the consolidated wet assessment, have you not?— 
Yes. 

12016. It is going to bring under cultivation an additional area amounting 
to 221,000 acres of second crop. Can you tell me whether you are going to 
have a consolidated wet assessment on this additional area as well?—No, we 
propose to charge water rates; we do not propose to consolidate the water 
rate with the dry assessment. 

12017. What relation is there going to be between the charge on the pre¬ 
sent area and on the consolidated area? Are you going to equalise, or level 
up ?—We caunot do anything with the existing area; it already has this con¬ 
solidated wet rate which is not liable to alteration for the next 30 years, until 
the next resettlement. 

12018. You say that the actual field to field distribution of water is in the 
hands of the cultivators themselves. Is that the practice?—Yes. 

12019. You say later on, as a reason against the introduction of the system 
of distribution of water on a volumetric basis, that it would be impossible to 
measure the quantity flowing into each field. If the field to field distribution 
is in the hands of the people themselves, you are in a much better position to 
introduce the volumetric system in your Presidency?—If they would agree to 
it; you would have to get agreement between themselves, that they were willing 
to be served by any particular meter. 

12020. But at present, all you do is to deliver a certain quantity of water, 
and you leave the actual field to field distribution to the people themselves; 
they manage it amongst themselves?—Yes. 

12021. If you had this volumetric system, a module or some other kind of 
measuring device, your part of the business would be very small; the rest of 
the distribution, being in the hands of the people themselves, would be very 
easy?—-You would not then be charging the individuals by the meter reading; 
you distribute the meter reading amongst the individuals according to their 
acreage, which is not the volumetric system. 

12022. Are those panchayats, the Irrigation Pnnchayats which you have 
introduced in the Presidency, proving successful ?—Several of them have been 
quite successful so far. Only they have not been working long. It is pre¬ 
mature, I think, to express any definite opinion as to their ultimate success. 
Several of them have been doing good work. 

12023. Is not the introduction of volumetric system hampered by the subtle¬ 
ties evolved by the Board of Revenue in Madras?—I am not aware what 
subtleties the question refers to. 

12024. You had in your Presidency from 1880 to 1906 different systems of 
water rate, a differential system, a fixed rate system, and a consolidated sys¬ 
tem. At one time or other the Board of Revenue recommended these and two 
or three years later they objected most strongly to one particular system; I 
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was wofldering whether these subtleties were not evolved by the Board of 
Revenue themselves?—I do not know who is responsible. 

12025. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: There is a certain amount of vague¬ 
ness on the question of the liability of the land revenue being enhanced on 
water being brought to dry land. Do not the Settlement Rules at present 
state that during the currency of a settlement if water is made accessible to- 
dry land and the land be converted to wet, the land could be reclassified as wet 
and the wet classification applied to it, in which ease the revenue due to the- 
land as such would be greater than the revenue due to the land as dry, apart 
from the revenue due to water?—It might be'greater or it might be less. 

12026, Generally it would be greater, I take it, because you would not take- 
the water to very poor lands, dry land. I am referring to the consolidated 
wet assessment method?—I should think it would generally be greater. It 
might be the one or it might be the other. 

12027. And that enhancement could be effected even during the currency 
of a settlement or at the next settlement if an area of dry land is converted 
into wet by a new irrigation project?—The exact rate that would be charge¬ 
able is fixed by a provision in the settlement notification for the district, ant* 
of course at the next resettlement it would be liable to an enhancement, 

12028. At the next resettlement? Even during the currency of a settle¬ 
ment if a land gets new irrigation then it could be re-classified and the assess¬ 
ment enhanced immediately; and at the time of the next resettlement the- 
assessment could be enhanced more than 18| per cent which is the maximum 
prescribed for land in regard to which no improvement had been effected or in 
regard to which no re-classification of soil takes place?—I am not sure I have 
caught the point. 

12029. If a re.classification of soil takes place on resettlement, this limit 
of 18J per cent enhancement does not apply?—No. But re-claasifications are 
unusual. 

12030. They are unusual, true. But if an area is brought under an irriga¬ 
tion project you will certainly re-elassify if it is considered that the quality 
of the soil as wet land would be different from its quality or classification as 
dry land?—It might be necessary, yes. 

12031. If lands which are now on the margin of cultivation or lands which- 
are now non-classified and which are not therefore held on paitah, could as a 
result of agricultural research be successfully cultivated, there would be a very 
considerable accession to the revenue of the Government, is that not so f—Yes. 

12032. We have extensive areas of such land in this Presidency?—Roughly 
6 million acres, I believe. 12 j million acres of which perhaps half would be 
capable of being cultivated. 12# million acres is the cultivable waste accord¬ 
ing to our accounts. 

12033. Sir Henry Lawrence: What are the 6 million acres you refer to?— 
Waste, cultivable land. 

12034. In the whole Presidency?—Yes. 

12035. What is the distinction between these 6 millions and the 121 mil¬ 
lions ?—A lot of it is uncultivable. 

12036. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: According to accounts there are 12} 
million acres of land which are cultivable but not held on pattah, that is, which 
are not held by ryots on pattah. May I take it that at least half of that area 
could he cultivated if, as a result of agricultural research, better methods of 
cultivation are discovered?—Yes, that is so. 

12037. Professor Gangulee: In your final report the cultivable waste in this 
Presidency is stated to be over 12 million acres. How is it you say it is 6 
millions?—I do not suppose more than 6 millions of it can be used. It is un¬ 
doubtedly beyond the margin of cultivation. 

12038. The Chairman: Economically unculturable under the present condi¬ 
tions ?—Yes. 
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12039. Professor Gangulte: There are no data to go on?—It is my •pinion. 

12040. Dewan Bahadur Ltagtiavayya: One question in regard to the con¬ 
cession referred to by the Chairman, that is freedom from assessment in the 
case of lands in the ryot’s holdings which may be set apart for grazing. We 
now exempt from assessment, from water rate, all fodder crops and green 
manure crops. You do not, I believe, anticipate much difficulty? I take it 
that you have no great objection to such areas set apart for pasture being 
exempted from assessment?—I have not considered that question. I should 
like to consider it before giving an opinion. There might be practical difficul¬ 
ties about it. 

. 12041, May I suggest that there is one difficulty. One reason against 
giving that concession is the risk of the concession being abused and large 
areas of poor lands being reserved for pasture by ryots who do not own a 
sufficient number of cattle but who would like landless people with cattle to 
graze on those lands ?—Yes. 

12042. There is that risk 8 —Yes. 

12043. And you also probably foresee the risk of a substantial diminution 
in the land revenue from dry lands?—Yes, that is right. 

12044. Now in regard to loans under these two Acts, the Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act and the Land Improvements Loans Act, do you agree with me from 
your experience that the extent to which these Aots are availed of by the ryots 
is limited mainly by the amount of money that Government make available, 
and that if- Government could give more money the ryots would be willing to 
utilise all that money? Is it your experience that Collectors are unable to 
advance to the full tho allotments made by the Board under instruction from 
the Government?—I do not think there has been any difficulty in disposing of 
their whole allotments. 

12045. I also believe it is your experience that if you want to push loans in 
any particular area and appoint a special officer you get the work done in a 
remarkably short time?—Yes. Of course it is done much more quickly. 

12046. And it has not been tho experience of Government that any substan¬ 
tial portion of these loans advanced are irrecoverable?—It has not been my 
experience during the time I have been in charge of the work. 

12047. Almost the whole of such advances arc recoverable?—That has been 
my experience. 

12048. To a question put by the Chairman about the total indebtedness of 
the ryot population, your answer was that there were no statistics. We have 
no statistics which show the entire indebtedness of the ryot population ; but is 
it not within your knowledge that special economic enquiries conducted in 
typical villages by our Settlement Officers during the last two or three re¬ 
settlements have disclosed that about 75 per cent of the ryot population is in 
debt?—I think, that is correct, in these villages. 

Sir Henry Lawrence : Disclose the percentage which is indebted ? 

Dewan Bahadur JRaghavayya: And the extent also. 

The Chairman: And the extent to which the debt is secured and unsecured ? 

Dewan Bahadur Baghamyya: The debt is mostly secured. 

12049. Sir Henry Lawrence: Could you produce any figures to show the 
extent of the indebtedness and the extent to which it is secured? If these 
enquiries have been made, can you let us have the results?—Yes. 

12050. The Chairman: Perhaps you might put in a statement?—Yes. 

.12051, Dewan Bahadur Baghamyya: With regard to secured debts, have 
we not figures in the Registration Department which give us the total annual 
indebtedness of the people? It may not mean that the total 75 per cent is 
agricultural population; but we have figures, have we not, showing the total 
extent to which people in the Presidency borrow on mortgages and the total 
extent to which they sell lands P—From the Registration documents, yes. 
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12052. And the value of the property which is held, the sale value of the 
property and also the amount which is raised by mortgaging the property?— 
Yes; but there are possibly transactions which are not registered. 

12053. They are not valid according to the Civil Law, is not that so?—I am 
not a great authority on that particular point. 

12054. Am I right in assuming that from what you said some time back you 
would like agriculture to be brought under the Board of Revenue as it was 
some time ago?—No. I merely meant to express a pious regret that it had 
been taken away. 

12055. You do not go so far as to say that the department should be brought 
back under the control of the Board of Revenue?—No, I should not, I have 
not gone into that question seriously. 

12056. What do you think is the amount of touch that exists between the 
Revenue staff of the district and the staff of the Agricultural Department 
working in that district?—It is some years since I was a Collector and I am 
not in a position to say, 

12057. Well, I will not pursue that. In regard to this question of the sur¬ 
vey of subterranean sources of water you are aware that the district of Bellary 
is the driest district in the Presidency with the smallest number of wells 
correspondingly or proportionately?—I think Anantapur is slightly drier. 
There is not much difference between the two. 

12058. The number of wells in Anantapur is much larger?—Yes. 

12069. Bellary is as much a dry district as Anantapur?—Yes. 

12060. You would agree to a survey being made at least in the districts 
of Bellary, Anantapur, Kurnool, Cuddapah and Ganjam. I do not know 
about the physical condition of the Ganjam soil. If in Ganjam also it is 
difficult to find water then in all these districts you would advocate a 
survey to be made?—I am not sure I would advocate the survey to be made 
on the lines already made which do not seem to be very practical. I think 
the matter should be examined as to whether we could get some more 
definite information about our underground supply of water; on what lines 
1 am not in a position to suggest. 

12061. The Baja of Parlahimedi: In ryotwari areas when a dry field iB 
converted from its manawari conditions, that is entirely dependent on the 
rains, to wet, is it not assessed differently?—No, not unless water is taken 
from a Government source of irrigation. 

12062. The ryot actually pays dry assessment though he cultivates paddy 
entirely upon rain irrigation or some other non-Government sources P— 
Yes. 

12063. Irrespective of zarnindari or ryotwari areas, is it the duty of the 
village accountant or village headman to furnish Government with informa¬ 
tion regarding crops?—Yes. 

12064. For such things as births and deaths it is the village headman. 
For the first report about famine and other things, I think the village 
Nayudu has to report?—About famine? 

12065. Yes?—We do not depend upon the village headman for informa¬ 
tion about distress, 

12066. Are not his views taken at all in the matter in the very early 
stages?—The lowest official, I think, whose views are reported is the Revenue 
Inspector in his weekly season and crop report. 

12067. He gets of course the signatures of these group Nayudus P—The 
Revenue Inspector? 

12068. Yes?—No. 

12069. For epidemics, the village munsifs are relied upon for reportP— 
It is their business. 

12070. On page 264, paragraph 3 of question 7 you say the status of a 
person in a village depends to a great extent on whether he possesses land. 
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Now, in the case of the village staff, would you suggest that, in place of 
remuneration in cash, land may be provided?—I think it is too late in the 
day for that. 

12071. You would not like to say anything on that point?—Not without 
some consideration. 

12072. Then on page 268, with reference to question 8, it would not be 
better to'lwid the mvnsif responsible for water distribution? I mean to 
say for the proper consumption o'f water for the second crop. Of course, 
you know in certain parts they entirely depend upon water from tanks and 
■canals, for second crop especially. Would you not hold the village munsif 
responsible to see that the water is not wasted?—Instead of leaving it to the 
ryots themselves? 

12073. Exactly?—I am not sure whether it would make any difference. 
12074. Then just a general question on the encouragement of private 
todies to take up irrigation works. In the present law as it stands the 
parties concerned cannot effect a contract between themselves and it should 
be confirmed by a court of law. Would it not be better, if the contract 
was effected on bond fide grounds by the parties concerned, that the mere 
registration of the document should make it valid?—I am not sure that it 
would make very much difference. 

12075. Of course at present they have to go to court unnecessarily whether 
they wish to or not?—If they both agree the proceedings in court are purely 
formal I think. 

12070. The Chairman: Entirely inexpensive?—I do not think very ex¬ 
pensive. 

12077. They cost something?—Some stamp duties. 

12078. The Baja of Parlahimedi: What do you think of this? Would you 
stick to the present system or would you alter it?—It has never been suggested 
to me that the present provisions cause inconvenience. I never found that 
throughout my district experience. It was never suggested to me that they 
hampered the carrying out of improvements. 

12079. For instance, if it is agreed by both the parties that they go to 
■court simply for registration, that is, without going into actual consideraion 
•of the area and Ihe circumstances of the works, the courts may nevertheless 
substantially reduce the rates agreed upon by the ryots?—I have not come 
cross any such case. 

12080. There is no harm in having such laxity?—I would not, until the 
essity for altering the present position was proved to me. 

12081. There would be no harm in altering the regulation and cutting 
the courts altogether?—It could not be done without legislation. 

L2082. Should this pressure come from the Collector or be brought to 
r by the Provincial Legislature?—I think pressure should come from the 
islature. 

12083. Sir James MacKenna: You have told us that the Board of Revenue 
e nothing to do with the Agricultural Department. Can you tell me 
ither tCo-operative Credit and Agriculture are all under one Minister?— 
y are all under the Development Minister at present. 

12084. And the orders of that Minister issue as orders of the Government 
Madras in the Development Department?—Yes. 

12085. In the course of your long experience as a district officer have you 
e across large zamindars and large landholders who take particular 
irest in the operation of the Agricultural Department?—Yes. 

12086. How far does that interest extend to anything like operations in 
r own lands?—The case I was thinking of was the Parlakimedi estate 
ch has an agricultural farm. 

12087. Can you think of any other?—Several estates that pass through 
hands of the Court of Wards have agricultural farms. 
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12088. Apart from that have yon seen any particular interest on the 
rpart of the zamindars; we have got to look to them for help in the dissemina¬ 
tion of the results?—It has not come to my notice, 

12089. It is only in cases where.the estates have been under the Court of 
Wards?—Yes, I think so. 

12090. Professor Ganpulee: I desire to ask you one or two questions of a 
-preliminary nature. In reply to the Chairman you have stated that there 
has been considerable agricultural improvement in this Presidency. Is that 
improvement in respect of the unit of cultivation or do you mean the 
improvement obtained by the extension of cultivation?—I mean the ryots are 
■getting more and better crops than before. 

12091. Has the yield per acre of food crops increased?—I think the value 
■of the cotton crop has considerably improved since they adopted the seed 
provided by the Agricultural Department. 

12092. That is, you base your remarks chiefly on the extension of culti¬ 
vation and the introduction of commercial crops?—I am not basing them so 
much on the extension of cultivation as on the improvement of the crops. 

12098. Per unit per acreP—Yes. 

12094. For instance, take the case of transplantation of paddy. In what 
percentage of the total area under paddy has the single seedling method of 
transplantation been adopted?—I could not tell you. 

I find from the Statistical Atlas of the Madras Presidency, that 2 per 
cent, of the total area under paddy is under this economical transplantation. 

12096. In determining assessment do you depend on the soil?—At the 
original settlements we did. 

12096. And at further settlements f—^Wc usually take into consideration 
the question of prices, the increase or decrease in the price of the land, 
.and the general economic condition of the tract, as compared with the last 
settlement. 

12097. I cm referring to soil classification, showing various types of soil; 
do you depend upon that?—At the original settlements in the Presidency 
there was a soil classification; at resettlements it is usually a percentage 
•enhancement. 

12098, At resettlements you do not take into consideration classification 
■of the soil; do I understand you right?—We do not as a rule re-clas8ify the 
soil. 

12099. You also depend upon the kind of crops grown; do you not P— 
At the original settlements we took the staple foodgrains of the district and 
based our rates on that. We took the average outturn in tho field and made 
■deductions for cultivation expenses and other expenses, and w© arrived at 
the net total; something less than half of that was taken as a reasonable 
assessment. 

12100. Do you know whether any soil survey has been undertaken in this 
Presidency?—I am not certain. 

12101. Not by the Department of Agriculture?—I do not know. 

12102. Judging from the statement that you have given us (the, memoran¬ 
dum on land settlement), I have the impression that the Board of Revenue 
depends largely on its revenue officers for agricultural information, that is 
information with regard to soil and the kind of crop, etc. Do you think 
capacity for getting reliable information regarding agricultural conditions 
and some knowledge in scientific agriculture will be helpful to the revenue 
officers?—It would not do them any harm; I do not know whether it would 
do much good. 

12108, Knowledge never does harm to any one; but do you think such 
information would help them in discharging their duties efficiently, make 
them more efficient officers?—I should like to know what details you are 
referring to. 
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12104. I am referring to this fact; in fixing the assessment of a certain 
area you depend upon the class of soil, whether it is- clay, sand and so on-; 
also you depend on the kind of crops grown, and also on the outturn. 
These are essentially agricultural and economic data?—Yes. 

12105. So, in order to understand these data properly I feel some sort 
of education in scientific agriculture might be useful and perhaps essential 
to revenue officers?—We very seldom have any re-classification of soils now. 
The classification, as I said, has already been done at the original settlement. 
At a resettlement the factors that are taken into consideration are increase 
ir. prices, increase in the monetary value of land, and generally the economic 
condition of the tract. From that point of view a technical knowledge of 
agricultural science is hardly necessary. 

12106. When was settlement first carried out in this Presidency?—The- 
original settlements were carried out in the sixties. 

12107, With regard to taccavi loans, can you give us an idea of the 
formalities through which a ryot has to go before he obtains the loan? 

He puts in an application to the Tahsildar, which is usually sent to the 
Revenue Inspector who enquires. His enquiry is chiefly directed to, seeing 
whether the security offered is sufficient; he- has got to make enquiries as 
to the market value of the land, and this he does by local inspection and 
examination of sale deeds, he has got to- see whether the application is 
bond, fide, for instance, especially in the case of loans for buying cattle, 
whether the man who wants the cattle really has land to cultivate, or 
Whether he wants the loan for other purposes. The Revenue Inspector 
sands his report to the Tahsildar, who passes orders on it himself if it is a 
small loan, or sends it to the divisional officer, the Deputy Collector, if 
it is a large amount. 

12108. What time is involved in all that process?—'That depends very 
much on the staff and on the nature of the case. If you get a special staff 
uhd a perfectly simple case the loan might he granted in a week or ten 
days; on the other hand, if the ordinary establishment deals with it, and if 
there is a lot of other work to be done by them, there might he considerably 
greater delay. 

12109. Mr. Calvert: Is land the security under both Acts?—-Land is the 
usual security; under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act personal security is also 
accepted. 

12110. For loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act?—Land is the 
usual security. 

12111. Professor Gangulee: Are you of opinion that these taccavi loans 
have really reached the average small holder?—In a good many cases they 
have, I think. 

12112. Could you tell the Commission what percentage of the total 
applications has been refused during the last five years?—I can supply you 
with those figures, but I cannot give them off-hand. 

12118. You can submit an account of the percentage of the total applica¬ 
tions refused during the last five years?—Yes; w© have got these figures, 

12114, Do you grant these loans on the security of crops?—No; we 
would not grant them unless the man had occupancy right in the land. 

12115. We have been told that in other Provinces they are trying to make 
these taccavi loans popular through co-operative societies. Would you approve 
of the suggestion of making the Department of Agriculture or the co¬ 
operative societies, where they exist, agencies for granting these taccavi 
loans?—No; I do not think I should. 

12116. You do not approve of that suggestion?—I should prefer the ryot 
to look to the co-operative societies rather than to Government for his loans. 

12117. You would not utilise the co-operative societies for popularising 
taccavi loans?—No; I should prefer the ryot to go to the co-operative society, 
but the co-operative society should get the money from the central banks or 
urban banks. 
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12118. With regard to your answer to question 7, you tell us that 
Government “ actively assist” the cultivator in sub-dividing his land. I do 
not understand The words “actively assist.” Would you explain?—When a 
man sells part of his field and wishes the other part to be separately registered 
in his name, we have the measurements taken and the two plots separately 
registered in our records and plotted in our field maps, 

12119. That is “actively assisting” him?—Yes; perhaps it is not a very 
good expression, 

12120. You say on page 264 “ Most of the smaller ryots have also sub¬ 
sidiary occupations.” On whac facts and figures do you base that state¬ 
ment?—I say that from my general administrative and executive experience. 

.12121. It is your impression that most of the ryots in the Presidency have 
subsidiary occupations?—The smaller ryots. 

12122. What particular occupations have you in mind; spinning or 
weaving or basket making?—Yes. In some cases they do a good deal of 
agricultural work for the larger landholders as well; if the man has a cart 
and bullocks, he will do carting work and so on. 

12123. You think that most of the ryot’s time is fully occupied?—No; 
I do not knoiv. 

12124. One cr two questions about irrigation. How many acres have 
you under tank irrigation? Can you give us an idea?—Tanks as distin¬ 
guished from canals? 

12125. Yes?—I cannot give the figures off-hand. 

12126. The Chairman: Probably the irrigation officer will be able to put 
them before us?—In the figures I gave both are included. 

12127. Professor Gangulee: Yes, I notice that. One word about Irriga¬ 
tion Panchayats. Are these Irrigation Panchayats already in existence or 
have you only just started to form them?—A few have been in existence for’ 
some years. 

12128. What purpose have you in view in suggesting the formation of 
Irrigation Panchayats?-—Most of them have been formed to arrange for the 
distribution of water; in some cases also to clear the channels of silt. 

12129. Do you think such a system would lead to better administration 
also?—In some cases they are quite promising. 

12130- Do you think such a system will also help to develop a sense of 
responsibility amongst the villagers?—Yes; I should think so. 

12131. Just as in the case of Forest Panchayats which they say have 
been successful, you want Irrigation Panchayats on the same principle. Is 
there any scheme before you for restoring these tanks that are silted up 
and cannot be used for irrigation?—We have what are called Tank Restora¬ 
tion Parties which work in various districts preparing estimates, and bring¬ 
ing up the tanks in the districts to a certain level of efficiency. In some 
cases that involves the repair of tanks that had been abandoned for some 
time. 

12132. Mr. Calvert: Do you think there will be any difficulty in the Board 
of Revenue giving us an introductory note, something on the lines of the 
Introduction to the Statistical Atlas on the general economic position of 
Madras rural areas?—That could be done. 

12133. Madras has given us no introductory summary at all. For instance, 
we do not even know the cultivable area in Madras?—That can easily be 
given, 

12134. It would be useful if we could have this introductory chapter 
reprinted in a shorter form?—Yes. That could easily be done. 

12135. Could you give us figures showing the classification of holdings by 
size of holdings?—We can give you figures according to the assessment paid, 
that is probably a more accurate criterion in this Presidency of the value 
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of the man’s holding than the acreage is. I mean we have got figures to 
show how many ryots pay under Re. 1 as assessment, how many under Rs. 10, 
how many under Rs. 30, and so on. 

12136. Can we have a statement giving the totals with the acreage in 
each class?—Yes; I can give the total acreage. 

12137. That will give us the ryots’ holdings, but you have no figures, I 
understand, showing the cultivators’ holdings, including the tenants? We 
have'no record of the sub-leases. 

12138. According to the figures here given, about 19 per cent, of the 
total population are tenants; that comes to about 8 million people; have 
you any information as to the economic position of these 8 million people P— 
These tenants, did you say? 

12139. They are shown as tenants; 31'5 per cent, landowners and 
19-2 per cent, tenants; that is about 8 million people?—There is a good 
deal which is scattered about in Settlement Reports and such other docu¬ 
ments; I am not aware that it has all been gathered together. 

The Chairman : Probably, the best way would be to put in a complete 
statement of the information that we required, and to ask the Government 
of Madras to provide us with as much as possible. 

12140. Mr. Calvert: Would it be possible to say how many of these 8 million 
people have any fixity of tenure, and how many are merely tenants at will?— 
Does the question refer to ryotwari land? 

12141. This is the total population?—Then that will include the zamin- 
daries; we have nc accurate figures with regard to the zamindari areas- 

12142. Tn ryotwari areas, can these tenants obtain loans under the two 
Acts ?—No; they have no occupancy right; only the man with occupancy 
right can got it; it is the pattadar, the ryot who has the occupancy right. 

- 12143. Generally, are Government doing anything special for the economic 
uplift of these 8 million tenants?—Not that I am aware of. 

12144. Apparently, nothing?—We have no legislation protecting them; 
there is nothing in the way of restricting the rents that the owner takes 
trom them. 

12145. Dewan Bahadur Bag!uivayya: Cannot tho tenants get advances 
under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act? Under the Land Improvements Loans 
Act property security is required, but under the Agriculturists’ Loan Act 
sannot they get loans in times of scarcity for seed and purchase of cattle?— 
They can, if they give proper security. 

12146- Tenants-at-will?—Yes; if they give proper security they can get 
it. 

12147. Mr. Calvert: On the question of State loans, I have not yet quite 
understood the posjtion. I understood you said in reply to some other 
Member that you are satisfied with the total sum of the loans advanced?— 
Yes, that is correct. 

12148. Of the total cost of cultivation, the greater part is met either 
by the labour of the cultivator and his family, or his cattle, or by labour 
paid in kind at the end of the harvesting. Could you give any kind of the 
figure showing che cash expenditure required per acre; would it be Rs. 2, 
Rs. 3, or Rs. 4, per acre?—It would be very much according to the size 
of the man’s family and so on. 

12149. Would it be Rs. 5?—It would vary a great deal in different 
circumstances. 

12150. Very small in any case?—Yes. 

12151. I see your average of loans advanced for 10 years is Rs. 17 lakhs, 
which is less than 1 anna per cultivated acre?—Yes. 

12152. And in normal years your advance is merely a few pies per 
cultivated acre. Do you think that is a satisfactory position?—I do not 
think the ryot should look to Government in normal years to finance him. 
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12158, I see from the figures here that the Punjab Government gave double 
the sum that Madras Government gave for the same year, and still they are 
dissatisfied with the amount they are distributing?—As being too small? 

12154. As being too small?—My view is that in normal years the ryot 
should not look to Government to finance him, 

12155. It is a question of Government versus the moneylender?—I should 
prefer the co-operative societies to take the place of the moneylenders. 

12156. But your co-operative societies only touch about 8 per cent, of 
the rural population; there are still 92 per cent, that have to go to Govern¬ 
ment or the moneylender?—Yes. 

12157. Has any estimate been prepared of the sum borrowed annually 
from the moneylender?’—For the whole Presidency? 

12158 Yes?—Not that I know of. 

12159. I gather that of these loans advanced, very little indeed has to be 
written off as irrecoverable?—That has been my experience. 

12160. I do not quite understand why you say that relaxation of the 
rules would be possible only at the expense of the general tax-payer?—We 
now only insist on security to the value of the loan that we grant; formerly, 
we insisted on security of the value of 25 per cent, in excess of the loan 
granted. It is very difficult to fix the market value of land. We fix it 
with reference ro the market value of similar lands. When there is a 
forced sale by Government, which is the most unpopular of sales, it is very 
seldom that that figure is obtained. If we relaxed these rules, we should 
probably have more forced sales, so that we could not recover anything like 
the amount advanced, 

12161. But are forced sales any considerable proportion of the total?— 
They have not been so, so far, in my experience; but I think they are likely 
to be greater, in consequence of the increased advances we have made in 
recent years; especially as the greater part of these loans was granted in 
the districts of Anantapur and Bellary, very poor districts, and when the 
loans come in for repayment, I think that, the proportion of the irrecoverable 
items is likely to increase. 

12162. Of the total number of ryotvvari puttas, say 41 millions, a very small 
proportion, indead, of these are actually receiving loans under these two 
Acts?—A very small number. 

12163. That is 1 anna per acre?—Yes. 

12164. We have some other evidence of schemes for land improvement, 
which are being held up for want of funds under the Land Improvements 
Loans Act. Is there any difficulty in getting funds for these loans?—Once 
or twice I have had to worry Government a bit to get as much as I wanted, 
but, as a rule, I have ultimately got it. 

12165. I do not understand what difficulty there can be, under the 
present Reforms scheme, in providing money required for loans?—It may 
happen that in the middle of the year there may be a demand as there 
was two years ago, after the floods, and there may be no budget provision; 
that makes it difficult. 

12166. But the Loans Fund does not go into the regular budget, it is 
separate?—It is a separate budget, but we budget to get so many 7 lakhs 
of rupees for loans in the year. If the demand for loans is suddenly greatly 
increased, it may not be possible for Government to supply all the money 
even out of the loans budget- 

12167. Has your Board of Revenue ever considered the suggestion that, 
instead of advancing the loans under the Land Improvements Loans Act, 
they should themselves carry out the improvement, and recover the cost 
over a period of years by a special acreage cess?—I do not think so. 

12168. The net result would be almost the same, of course?—It would 
involve a good deal more of Government interference, I think. 
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12169. And better insurance that the money was being spent for the 
object intended?—It would make Government even more paternal than it is. 
1 think. 

12170, The question is one of dealing with these petty cultivators; it 
would be difficult to leave these petty cultivators entirely to themselves, 
would it notP—I do not think the suggestion would ever be made. 

12171. I am sorry to get back to this question of water rate; I still cannot 
understand it. Lf you open a new canal to-day on a formerly dry area., 
what happens in the way of recovering your water dues?—We fix a water 
rate, which will bring in a sufficient return, and charge that in addition to 
the assessment which the land has already been paying. 

12172. Ypu charge an acreage rate?—Yes, an acreage rate. 

12173, Varying slightly with crops?—Well, we have got roughly two 
rates, for wet crops and for dry crops; the rate for wet crops is usually about 
twice the rate for dry crops. 

12174. Would sugarcane, cotton and millets pay the same rate?—Sugar¬ 
cane would be treated as a double wet crop; it would pay, as a rule, one 
and a half times the rate for a paddy crop; the actual rates vary under 
different projects. 

12175. Who would pay that rate?—The pattadar, the man who is registered 
in our accounts. 

12176. That is to say, if he has given his land out to a tenant-at-will, the 
tenant will pay nothing to you?—That is an arrangement purely between 
the pattadar and the tenant-at-will. 

12177. So that your water rate is paid out of the rent and is not treated 
as part of the cost of cultivation ?—As between the owner and the tenant ? 

12178. As between Government and the cultivator?—We have nothing to 
do with the cultivator. 

12179. But he has taken your water?—-We only deal with the man who is 
registered in our accounts as the owner of the land. 

12180. How can that cultivator then get your water without the consent 
of his landlord?—That is an arrangement between him and his landlord. 

12181. You are not getting past the landlord direct to the cultivator?— 
No; we do not go to the cultivator, so far as the collection of the water rate 
is concerned; I am talking of Government lands. 

12182. Surely, you admit that the giving of water from canals has 
increased the profits of cultivation?—Of course. 

12183. Should you make no claim at all on those increased profits?—We 
are getting that in our water rate. 

12184. You have taken that in increased rent; you take nothing at all 
from increased profits?—It comes to much the same thing; as I understand 
the problem, it is much the same thing. 

12185. It would make a big difference whether your schemes are pro¬ 
ductive or notP—We fix the water rate so as to make the schemes productive, 
provided it is a water rate that the pattadar will be prepared to pay. 

12186. Is there any difficulty here in the landlord enhancing the rents so 
as to cover your increased demand?—Is the question about ryotwari lands? 

12187. Ryotwari patta tenants?—There is no legislation vegulating the 
rents that a ryotwari pattadar can collect from his tenant. It is entirely a 
matter of contract between them. Our Tenancy Act only applies to perma¬ 
nently settled estates, zamindaris, 

12188. I see; in ryotwari tracts then the tenant is not protected against 
any enhancement of his rent?—He is not protected. 

12189. Is there in this Presidency any one or anybody charged with 
thinking out schemes for rural development,—a Rural Development Board 
or anything like that or Development Commissioner?—If I can hare an 
example of the sort of scheme the question refers to, I will probably be able 
to answer the question. 
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12190, You had many examples of these land improvement schemes 
awaiting funds?—There is not any, so far as I am aware, 

12191. I think Madras is trying a new land mortgage scheme? That is 
not under you at all, is it?—No. 

12192. You have the water rate charged before your 30 years’ settlement 
comes to an end. Do you fix your wet assessment for the same period as dry 
assessment?—Yes. 

12193. I mean if you introduce irrigation now to dry areas, a water rate 
which would be heavy in the first year would become very light in five 
years, say when the ryots have got used to the utilisation of the water?— 
As things stand at present we might introduce a sliding scale of water 
rates starting low and gradually rising as the benefits become greater. 

12194. You can fix a rate for five years and then revise at the end of 
five years?—The water rate, yea. 

1219S. Is fragmentation admitted here to be an evil?—Certainly, if I 
were a ryot 1 would much prefer to have my land all together than scat¬ 
tered in small patches. 

12196. But theie is no actual enquiry into the extent of the fragmenta¬ 
tion?—I do not think it has become a burning question yet. 

12197, But surely in India things do not become burning questions; 
they simply lie for hundreds of years?—Perhaps. 

12198. Is any attempt being made in this Presidency towards educa¬ 
tional propaganda in favour of consolidation?—I do not know what the 
Co-operative Department have been doing. I believe they made some en¬ 
quiries into the matter, but what exactly they are doing I cannot tell you. 

12199. Your land revenue assessment is based largely on the net produce, 
is it not?-—Yes; it is based upon net produce, 

12200. But when a ryot sinks a well at his own expense you do not 
increase his assessment at the termination of the present settlement?—No. 

12201. But why not, if you are assessing on net produce? Why do you 
not assess him for water ?- -Because one of our principles is that a ryot’s 
improvements should not be taxed. 

12202. Not oven after 30 or 40 years?—Sometimes it may be in practice 
difficult to avoid it; but so far as it is possible to avoid it, we do. In this 
ease we simply charge him the percentage increase. 

12203. But are you not thereby losing a large source of revenue which 
might be devoted to the improvement of the lot of the rural population?— 
We should probably discourage well sinking; if the ryot knew his liability 
to enhanced assessment at the end of the settlement period, it would, dis¬ 
courage him. 

12204. Have you any figures to show that well sinking in Madias under 
your system is any more progressive than, say, in the Punjab where after 20- 
years we assess it?—No; I have no information at all. 

12205. It is an idea not based on actual data?—The Madras ryot is very 
sensitive to the possibilities of an enhancement of his assessment otherwise 
than by the well-known principles on which we do enhance it. 

12206. We give him a remission calculated to bring him double his 
expenditure; and after he has recouped double his expense, we then assess, 
his improvement thereby gaining some money which is available for the 
improvement of the lot of the agricultural population. Is there any special 
reason why you should not do that?—Yes. This principle has been'in force 
for such a long time that it would create great discontent to abandon now. 
It has been in force for about 60 years and it would cause great discontent 
to revise it. 

12207. But you would like to have the money, would you not?—I should 
like to see the ryots digging more wells. 

12208. It has been suggested to us that to encourage the taking of 
Government loum', a separate department or a separate agency, an ad hog 
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agency, should be introduced. Would you approve of that at all?—We 
actually do that. In a bad season when there is a large number of applica¬ 
tions we at once put in a special establishment to deal with it. That I 
think is sufficient. 

12209. The real trouble is not in the distribution but in the recovery?— 
Yes; there is always more trouble when you try to recover the money. 

12210. You cannot simplify the recovery procedure?—No; I think it is 
quite reasonably simple as it is. 

12211. I gather your wells irrigate on the average about 2Jacres. Could 
you give us just a rough idea of the cost of that kind of well? ; —It varies 
according -to the depth to which the ryot has to go for water. Sometimes 
he has to go to 15 feet and sometimes he has got to go 40 or 50 fBet. 

12212. Would a 21-acre well cost Rs. 500?—Rs. 500. 

12213. I am talking of the cost of improvement per acre. Now, judging 
from the figures we have got here the average cultivated area per cultivator 
is round about 6 acres in Madras?—Yes. 

12214, That moans you must have a Very large number of people below, 
say, 5 acres.—Yes. 

12216. From your experience of this Presidency do you think there is any 
hope of promoting the welfare and prosperity of those under five-acres men, 
by agricultural loans?—By agricultural improvements? 

12216. Yes?—It all helps a bit. 

12217- Not much?—Of course, not. 

12218. I mean if you double the outturn of the 2} acres limit he is on the 
five acres limit; if you double the outturn of the five acres man he is on the 
ten acres limit. But you still have got the poorP—Yes; if you double the 
outturn the population does not double itself, but it increases considerably. 

12219. Would you go so far as to say that the problem of promoting the 
welfare and prosperity of the agricultural classes is not an agricultural 
problem exclusively P—I do not think it is exclusively an agricultural problem. 

12220. In this Presidency one gathers that no attempt has been made to 
make a detailed examination of the economic position of the ryotP—Many 
economic enquiries have been made in regard to definite villages. 

12221. By Dr. Slater?—Evory Settlement Officer makes economic enquiries 
in selected villages in the districts that he is reporting on. 

12222. Do you find those valuable from the economic point of view; he 
has to be so cautious in all bis estimates 'They are the most valuable 
reports we have got in Madras, so far as I know. 

12223. But even those reports would not throw much light on this class of 
8 million tenants?—I do not think they would. 

12224. There is no information readily available as to their condition?— 
Not that I am aware of. 

12226. Mr. Kamat: What is the composition of your Board of Revenue?— 
There are three Members; one Member is in charge of Excise; another is in 
charge of Land Revenue which includes Court of Wards; the third is the 
Commissioner of Revenue Settlement which includes the duties of Famine 
and Flood Commissioner. Generally we look after the revenues of the 
Presidency. 

12226. Is there any correlation or co-operation between this Board of 
Revenue and the Department of Agriculture, I mean the Minister of 
Agriculture, and, if so, in what manner do you achieve itP—We are occasion¬ 
ally consulted by the Development Department, on various questions. 

12227. But in a question like the prosperity of the ryot, is there any 
method of active co-operation beyond mere casual consultation?—I do not 
think I can answer that off-hand. 

12228, May I take it then that both the departments go their <own way 
without a definite correlation or concerned action for the welfare of the 
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ryot?—I am not sure that I would like to agree to that without a little 
more consideration. 

12229. May I know what is the total land revenue of this Presidency - 
It is about 7ij crores, I think; that includes water rates. 

12230. Including irrigation water rates?—Yes. 

12231. And out of this total revenue you expend on land improvements 
under the Land Improvements Loans Act, about 2 lakhs or a little over 2 
lakhs per annum. Is that right?—The figures are, I think, 37 lakhs for 
the year ending June 1925. 

12232. Roughly, during the last five years, can you tell me what the 
average was?—The average for the last ten years was 17 lakhs odd. 

12233. This is the total under both Acts?—Yes. 

12234. I am asking you with regard to the Land Improvement Act, I 
do not mean the loans which you recover. I mean the money which you give 
for the improvement of lands such as for wells, funds and so on ?—That would 
include repairs to irrigation works. 

12235. Do you include repairs to tanks ?—I think I have given the answers 
in my paper on Irrigation. 

12236. Dois it come to roughly 30 lakhs?—We spend 30 lakhs on irrigation 
works for which we keep no separate accounts; the revenue we get is about 
90 Ialths and we spend about 30 lakhs. 

12237. I have those figures. I am referring to the improvement of the 
lands of the ryots. I want to know out of your total revenue of 71 crores 
how much do you use in helping the ryot to improve his land?—Do you 
mean apart from the loans that we grant him? 

12238. Yes?—In what kind of improvements? 

12239. By means of wells or ponds?—Wells are dug by the ryots them¬ 
selves. Government help by giving them loans. Government do not dig 
veils themselves. 

12240. No, hut even in respect of advances for loans how much do you 
Bet apart from your revenue?—I do not think the figure is taken as any 
definite share of the revenue; it is fixed in accordance with the probable 
demands for loans. 

12241. As regards your taccavi loans, what is tho general rate of interest 
that you charge tho ryot?—At present it is 7J per cent. 

12242. What is the prevailing rate of the ordinary moneylender?—It 
varies a great deal. 

12243. Have you got an idea of the minimum and maximum?—Roughly 
perhaps 12 to 20 per cent would be a fair figure; it would also go beyond 
20; say from 12 to 30 perhaps. That is a very rough figure. 

12244. Have the Board ever enquired into the ways of the moneylender, 
in view of the fact that after all the moneylender partly represents the 
indigenous banking system with which the Government will have to deal 
either in competition or as a factor in the rural economics of the country; 
I mean why the moneylender charges such a high rate, what difficulties 
he has in recovering his loans such as delays of law and other things?—Of 
course we know to some extent why he charges such a high rate. 

12245. But you have conducted no detailed enquiry by calling money¬ 
lenders or looking into their books?—Not to my knowledge. 

12246. Therefore the Board of Revenue know only as a matter of hearsay 
about the ways of the moneylender in the country?—As for the Board of 
Revenue, it is not their business. I am not sure they take it on hearsay. If 
they are to act upon such facts they would not depepd upon hearsay. 

12247. In answer to the Chairman when he asked you whether you had 
any concrete proposals to make for the welfare and prosperity of the ryot 
you said “ the solution lies in encouraging the spirit of thrift.” Your 
answer implies, I suppose, that there seems to be extravagance on the part 
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oS the ryot?—I mean that in my opinion there is a want of this spirit of 
thrift. 

12248. Which is as good as saying that there is some extravagance some¬ 
where?—Yes, I think you may put it like that. 

12249. As an experienced officer you are convinced that the ryots are 
extravagant?—Yes; from my point of view the ryots are in many respects 
extravagant. 

I want to ask you a few questions in order to go more closely into this 
theory of extravagance for the simple reason that we ought to know and 
probe to the bottom a matter in which the Board of Revenue are presumably 
basing their solution of many difficulties of the agriculturists. I hope you 
will give me well-considered answers. 

12250. Extravagance is a relative term, is it not?—Yes. 

12251. I mean in relation to the income of a man and other factors?— 
Yes. 

12252. When you say there must be extravagance in the country it pre¬ 
supposes that there is some earning power somewhere and that that earning 
is misspent in some wrong directions. It is a question of bad spending, I 
think?—I give an example of what is in my mind. For instance, some of 
the people spend a great deal of money on arrack and toddy; some on 
marriages; so some of them are extravagant, looking at it from my point 
of view. 

12253. I presume you are fairly conversant and familiar with the domestio 
ways of the villagers in this Presidency?—Well, I have seen a certain amount 
of it- 

12254. It is usual always to test general principles by concrete caseB. 
Take a hypothetical case. If a man has got, say, six acres of fairly good 
land and has to marry his daughter, supposing he spends Rg. 150 on that 
wedding to buy new clothes and some new silver trinkets or to feed a few 
guests ; would you consider that an extravagant item?—It would entirely 
depend upon his income. 

12255. That is exactly what I said at the beginning. Are you quite sure 
that there is large amount of extravagance in this country on marriages?— 
1 am not sure if I said that; if I did, T merely intended t:> suggest that there 
was probably a good deal; but I should not like to he dogmatic on this 
question at all. 

12256. When you said there was some kind of extravagance, were you 
quite sure that iho man had the surplus which he spent on something else 
than proper lines and he had to borrow, say, for the wedding because he 
had no savings? Have you investigated this problem?—I have never made 
any detailed economic investigation. I certainly do not profess any expert 
knowledge on the subject. 

12257. Then this remedy which you suggested of encouraging the spirit 
of thrift is purely an impression?—Yes, it is based on my general experience 
in this country. 

• I want to know what the presumption is. 

12258. In yoar Presidency the irrigated portion of the area is about 
10 per cent under canal irrigation, and 20 per cent under well irrigation. 
Am I right?—I do not think there is as much as that under well irrigation. 

12259. I think it is somewhere in print in the papers supplied to us. I 
am taking these papers at their worth?—The extent under well irrigation 
may be about a million and a half acres. 

12260. You can take it from me that it is from your published papers. 

Taking 10 per cent as under canal irrigation and 20 per cent under well 

irrigation, that means 30 per cent of your land is irrigated and 70 per 

cent, is practically dry farming. In your experience out of those 70 per 
cent, who do dry farming, is there any primd facie presumption, that they 
have a surplus or saving which they can carry over, taking good and bad 
years together? Is it possible, I ask, under the present uneconomic condi- 
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tions of agriculture to have a surplus?—Our settlement rates are based upon 
leaving a considerable margin to the ryot after allowing for all his expenses. 

12261. Theoretically it is true; but in practice 70 per cent, of your culti¬ 
vators are living on dry farming. The natural presumption seems to be 
that there may he no saving out of which they can meet their marriage and 
other expenses. What I am driving at is this, that this theory of thrift 
for improving the lot of cultivators based only on an assumption of extra¬ 
vagance amongst the people should not be adopted as the basis upon which 
to deal with the whole problem?—I think I gave that simply as my own 
impression, not as representing the view of the Board of Revenue. 

12262. You agree, however, that until further investigations are made to 
ascertain whether there is a saving in dry farming and until this is proved, 
the Board of Revenue should not proceed on this hypothesis that the culti¬ 
vator is extravagant and requires only the inculcation of a spirit of thrift? 
—I should still te prepared to say that in my opinion the development of 
thrift in this country would be a great advantage. 

12263. But do you not agree with me that further investigation is 
necessary before we can pin our faith to such impressions; otherwise we may 
proceed on an entirely wrong theory?—Of course the more facts we know 
the better. 

1226*1. With regard to fragmentation, as Mr. Calvert put it to you, no 
attempt has been made to resuscitate this question in Ibis Presidency ever 
since the Reforms? No investigation was done since Mr. Keatinge’s time; 
his work in 1917 is the last word on the subject?—No, the Settlement Officer 
recently in Trichinopoly made enquiries; we had a short enquiry in a 
district that was recently resettled by a Settlement Officer. 

12265. Was that before the introduction of the Reforms?—No, that was 
subsequent to the Reforms; that was about three or four years ago. 

12266. I want to know whether your Minister of Agriculture or Develop¬ 
ment Officer has pursued this subject to find out the latest opinion?—The 
last enquiries that were made to my knowledge were made about 1922, by a 
Settlement Officer. 

12267. Was it confined only to one district?—It was confined to only one 
district, to a few villages in that district. 

12268. So that even there, the enquiry was more or less partial. Have 
your Co-operative Department done anything actively and vigorously in this 
direction ? I merely ask for information; J know you are not in charge of 
the department. Can you tell me whether the Co-operative Department have 
made any serious effort towards co-operative consolidation?—Not to my 
knowledge. 

12269. So that the problem is more or less lying dormant?—Yes. 

12270. With regard to irrigation matters, you say that in this Presidency 
there is the system to a certain extent of allowing the ryots to distribute their 
own water when it comes to their fields from the head channels. Is that right? 
—Yes. 

12271. Has it caused any friction between the Irrigation Department and 
the Agricultural Department?—Not to my knowledge. 

12272. Your Irrigation Department are quite satisfied with this system 
although it leads to waste of water?—I could not say whether they are satis¬ 
fied with it or not. That is a direction in which I think there is considerable 
room for further investigation, investigation into the more economical use 
of water. So far as I know there has not been very much investigation in 
that line. 

12273. You say the Volumetric system will take about two decades to be 
introduced successfully, if at all. May I take it that till then you propose to 
fall back upon the present system of distribution of water, although it is 
wasteful?—I think jt would be a very excellent thing to examine the question 
as to what can be done in that direction. 
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12274, I want to know something about the emigration problem, again 
simply as p. matter of informaton; I know you are not responsible for it. We 
are told that these emigrants go out to improve their financial position. Do 
they come back again to their holdings? Are they a fluctuating agricultural 
population ?—-Yes; in the district I refer to, Ganjam, it was a regular thing 
at the end of the harvesting season for a large number of labourers to go 
across to Burma. 

12275. Buv rney do not give up their interest in their land?—Most of them 
come back after six months when the cultivation season begins. 

12276. So that they are a disturbing factor so far as the pressure of popu¬ 
lation on agriculture is concerned ?—I would put it that it is very conveni¬ 
ent for them to have work on hand in the slack season of the year; when 
there is very little agricultural work to be done, they cross over to Burma 
and get regular work there. 

12277. Rao Bahadur Muniswami Nayudu: You told the Commission that 
the zamindari area in the Presidency is one-third of the total extent?—Yes. 

12278. There arc a number of tanks maintained by the zemindars: will you 
give us your opinion generally as to whether these tanks are being properly 
maintained and repaired from time to time?—My experience is that they are 
not so well maintained as in Government' areas except when the estate has 
been in the hands of the Court of Wards. When the estate is under the Court 
of Wards they pur the tanks and irrigation sources into order. 

12279. So that in cases where the zamindar is not in the hands of the 
Court of Wards, the tanks are not properly attended to?—With a few ex¬ 
ceptions that has been my experience. 

12280. Is there any law which will enable the Government or the ryots to 
compel the zamindar to put the tanks into proper repair?—There is a provi¬ 
sion in the Estates Land Act, but in my experience that provision has been 
practically a dead letter. 

12281. That, provision empowers the Collectors to call upon the zamindar 
to carry out the improvements, but it does not give the Collector power to 
carry out the improvement at the cost of the zamindar?—I think that is 
the case. 

12282. Therefore, this provision is practically a dead letter now?—It also 
requires, I think, some proportion of the tenants to apply; I do not know 
exactly the causes, but I know sc has been practically a dead letter. 

12283. The provision was inserted in the Estates Land Act in 1908?—Yes. 

12284. Do you think that some provision must be made to see that these 
tanks are kept in good order ?—Yes; I think it would be a good thing if that 
could be done. 

12285. Has there been any economic survey of the position of the ryots in 
zamindari villages ?—Not to my knowledge, apart from possible special reports 
in times of famine. 

12286. The Agricultural Department were under the control of the Board 
of Revenue until the Reforms?—I think the control was taken away before the 
Reforms, some six years ago, perhaps. 

12287. As Collector you have been in touch with the people. Do you 
consider that the Agricultural Department have been responsible for some 
improvement in the matter of the agricultural operations carried on by the 
ryots?—Yes; they have done a lot. 

12288. Do you think that those improvements have been sufficiently brought 
home to the ryots in the villages?—I think it would be a very good thing to 
increase the number of agricultural demonstrators, 

12289. Do you consider that there should be more propaganda in the 
matter?—It is my general impression that an increase in the number of 
demonstrators, one perhaps for almost every taluk, would be a a great help to 
the spread of these improvements. 
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12290. Your Revenue Inspectors are very much in touch with the villagers? 

-Yes. 

12291. Would you consider the desirability of appointing graduates of 
agriculture as Revenue Inspectors so that they may carry on the propaganda 
work?—The Revenue Inspectors have quite enough work to do as it is, I 
think. I am not at all sure that an agricultural degree would be so useful 
because the Revenue Inspector expects to become Deputy Tahsildar and 
Tahsildar subsequently, and for that purpose a general education is more 
important than a specialised education. 

12292, Supposing a graduate is taken up for training in the Agricultural 
-College and takes a Degree jn Agriculture also, would you consider that suffi¬ 
cient equipment for a Revenue Inspector?—Excellent. 

12293. As Collector you were President of the District Board, about six 
or seven years ago?—Yes, 

12294. So far as the maintenance of roads is concerned, it is only a few 
of the roads that are maintained by the Local Boards and not all village 
roads ?—Quite a number of other roads too are very little maintained, I think. 

12295. I mean to say with regard to roads connecting villages, not the 
main roads; it is only a very few of them that are being maintained?—I 
think so. 

12296. The other roads are not maintained by any authority at all?—You 
mean the cart tracks across country? 

12297. Yes?—No; they hardly require any maintenance; they are dry- 
weather tracks, 

12298. Are not many of them in a very bad state; do they not require to 
he restored to good order?—Which tracks? 

12299. Cart tracks?—Well, on the red soils, they are good without any 
work on them; in Anantapur and Bellary you do not want any repairs to 
these tracks. 

12300. In the black cotton soils?—In the black cotton soils, they are im¬ 
possible to maintain in the wet weather; in the dry weather they are quite 
•good. 

12301. But in other places? T am referring to the generality of the roads 
in districts like Coimbatore, Tanjore and other places. Do you or do you not 
think that the village cart tracks require to be put in order, and if they 
are put in order the villagers will, by reason of the better communications 
given to them, be better off with regard to the prices they obtain for the 
crops they cultivate?—My impression of Coimbatore is that the village roads 
there are rather good, much better than in most other districts. 

12302. Do you know that many of those roads are now being restored 
within the last two or three years?—They were starting that,, when I was 
Collector in Coimbatore, in one or two places. 

12303. Sir Ganga Bam: Who scrutinises your projects costing crores, I 
mean professionally? Is the Chief Engineer the final authority?—No; the 
Government are. Some of the larger projects require the sanction of the 
Government of India and of the Secretary of State. 

12304. Do yon submit the project in full detail to the Secretary of State, 
or do you simply take formal administrative sanction ?—All I have to do with 
a large project is this: it is sent to me and the P. W. D. tell me how much 
they can irrigate; they tell me the approximate cost and I am asked to report 
if the ryots will take this water and if they are likely to pay a water rate that 
will make it productive. 

12305. That is all right. I am talking about the professional scrutiny of 
-the designs ?—I know very little about that. 

12306. Who is the final referee?—You mean professionally? 

12307. I ask you, is the Chief Engineer the final referee as representing 
Government?—I do not know; I have nothing to do with it. 
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12308, Could you kindly give me a map of this Presidency showing the 
Government waste lands marked in distinctive colours?—Yes. 

12309. The Chairman: I think you estimated the zamindari area at one- 
third of the total; did yon not?—Yes. 

12310. I find from the Statistical Atlas of 1924 that the total square mileage 
of the Presidency is 142,255, that of the Agency districts 19,287, giving 122,968, 
while that of the zamindari districts is estimated at 21,962, or about one-sixth 
of the total area less the Agency districts. Would you be prepared to correct 
that on those figures?—Yes, but part of the Agency is zamindari. 

12311. That could not have the effect of making your original answer 
correct, could it?—Probably not. Including the Agency tracts the perma¬ 
nently settled area is a little less than one-third of the total: excluding the 
Agency tracts it is about one-fifth. 

12312. Are the productive irrigation schemes yielding a net revenue?— 
Yes; a scheme is classed as productive only if it yields a net revenue. 

12313. I understood from you that it was productive, if it yielded the- 
charges on the debt by which it was constructed; must it yield a net revenue 
as well?—No; if it does not involve Government in any recurring expenditure, 
it is productive. 

12314. I am asking you now whether any or all of your productive schemes' 
do yield a margin over and above the service of the debt?—Some of them 
yield a large margin over and above the service of the debt. 

12315. So that, if you regarded irrigation schemes, productive and non¬ 
productive, as a whole you might be able to finance certain so-called non-pro¬ 
ductive schemes from the margin of the net revenue yielded by the productive 
schemes?—If we had a separate budget for irrigation, if irrigation were kept 
separate, as Railways are now, then we should. 

12316. Have you ever considered the advisability of that course?—I doubt 
if it is practicable. 

12317. On what ground?—The balance is already earmarked for other 
services. 

12318. Do you earmark particular funds for particular services?—No, but 
it goes into the goueral balance from which other services are met. 

12319. I see the difficulty from the Treasury angle well enough ?~-That is 
the difficulty. 

12320. But I am asking you whether you have- ever considered the advis¬ 
ability on the ground of public advantage of making a change in that respect, 
and you tell me that you have not so considered it?—I have not. 

12321. Do not answer this if it is too technical a question, but do you 
happen to know whether in non-productive- schemes the water available is 
taken up each year by the cultivators ill the area under command regardless 
of the season, or is the demand fluctuating according to the season?—There 
is one large canal, the Kurnool-Caddapah canal, where the demand is much 
greater in seasons of short rainfall; in normal seasons the demand is not 
great. 

12322. So that the demand there fluctuates?—Yes, very greatly. 

12323. And to the extent by which that demand fluctuates, the scheme 
financially is more or less unproductive?—Yes, in some years. 

12324. In some years it is less non-productive than in others?—Yes. 

12325. Have you ever considered the possibility of encouraging the reclam¬ 
ation of so-called non-culturable areas by offering these areas out to specu¬ 
lators on favourable terms?—They can get them free at present. 

12326. They can get them free?—Practically; most of that waste land is 
granted free, only subject to payment of assessment. 

12327. Would it be open to ventures in that direction to irrigate the 
land?—Yes, if they could find the water. 
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12328. Would ft be possible for Government to provide the water under 
♦existing circumstances, without prejudice to existing cultivation? Could that 
be done?—If that were so, there would be plenty of demand for the land. 

12329. In other words, you do not think that there is any land under 
command of irrigation which is unculturable?—If you mean uncultivated land, 
there would be a very great demand for any land which is commanded by 
irrigation, if it were waste. 

12330. On quite a different question, I observe (from the note on “ Taccavi 
Loans ” provided some time ago for the Commission by your department) that 
.an allocation of, I think, Rs, 1,000 is set aside for loans on account of seeds. 
“ The maximum amount which may be granted for the purchase of seed 
;grains is Rs. 1,000.” That is to each borrower?—Yes. 

12331. When loans for the purchase of seed are advanced, is any attempt 
made to persuade the borrower and the buyer of the seed to buy the improved 
■varieties recommended by the Agricultural Department?—I do not know. 

12332. Do you think it might he an opportunity to put the cultivators into 
'touch with the department?—I think so. 

12333. Sir Henry Lawrence; I understood you to hold the view that emi¬ 
gration does assist the emigrant to improve his condition in life?—Yes, he 
gets good wages in Burma, I believe. 

12334. Is there any organisation to assist an emigrant to find a place 
where his labour will be appreciated?—There are a lot of private organisations; 
■there are a good number of so called contractors, at least there were in 
djanjam when I was Collector there, who arranged passages for the emigrants, 
to Rangoon chiefly. 

12335. There is no Government organisation?—I do not fliint there is any 
for that particular emigration; of course it rofers to emigration to a part of 
British Tndia. 

12336. Would expenditure for that purpose meet with the approval of the 
legislative Council?—It does not seem to be necessary. 

12337. There is no desire on the part of landlords to keep their labour 
immobile, rather than to assist emigration?—I do not think the landlord# 
object at all to that emigration, because it is seasonal. It is emigration in the 
slack season when there is little doing. 

12338. To what emigration do they object?—I fancy they object more to 
emigration to the tea gardens in Ceylon, which is more or less permanent, so 
far as I know. 

12339. Is that objection based on the fact that they lose their opportunity 
for cheap labour?—It tends to make labour more expensive, owing to the 
competition. 

12340. Is that the basis of the objections to other emigration overseas?—I 
imagine that that is at the hack of a good deal of the objection to the emi¬ 
gration that I have come in contact with. 

12341. Is there any emigration to the West Indies, or British Guiana?—I 
have not had any experience of that; I have never served in a district where 
there was much emigration to the West Indies or British Guiana. 

12342. From what part of the Presidency does that emigration to the 
West Indies, British Guiana and Fiji take place?—I am not quite certain o' 
that; I think it is from the South of the - Presidency. 

12343. Your experience is in the North?—Yes. 

12344. GanjamP—Yes. 

12345. No emigration takes r place from there to the overseas settlements ?- 
Practically, all the emigration in Ganjam was either to Burma or to Assam. 

12346. So that you speak only from a very general knowledge when yo 
say the objection is based on the desire to retain labour at cheap wagesP- 
That is what J generally gathered. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Total nnuiLer of single and joint pattas . . 5,415,515 

Total assessment .Be. 5,64,61,632 
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Total number of single and joint pattas 4,861,746 

Total assessment ,' , . , . R B . 5^38,44,^36 
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APPENDIX II. 

Instructions issued by the Board of Revenue on some of the more 
important points for investigation by the Special 
Officer, Upper Bhavani Dry Project. 

The first point to be considered in connection with the Upper Bhavani 
Dry Scheme is the question of localising the irrigable area under the project. 
In order to avoid waste in the use of the water the Board considers that the 
irrigable area, should be localised. This work will require a Special Officer 
whose main object will be to select for irrigation compact blocks of land close 
to the distributaries. The total commanded area in round figures is 1,200,000 
acres, and the irrigable area which represents the portion of the commanded 
area for the irrigation of which there is water is 160,000 acres—first crop 
(April to July) and 260,000 acres—second crop (August to November). It 
would probably be more economical to supply water in the second crop season 
also to most of the land that receives water for the first crop. On the other 
hand, from the point of view of benefiting a larger area it may be desirable to 
give water to different areas in the two seasons. Even if the latter of the two 
courses is preferred the irrigable area will be roughly only a little more than 
a third of the commanded area. At Coimbatore Mr. Ramalinga Chettiar, 
M.L.C., suggested that if the irrigable area were to be localised the taluks of 
Pollachi and Udamalpet should be omitted as they are better off in the matter 
of rainfall and irrigation than the rest of the commanded area. The present 
irrigable area in the Pollachi taluk is negligible and the northern half of 
Udamalpet taluk is almost as dry as any other part of the district. The least 
objectionable course seems to he to localise areas in each taluk proportionate 
to the commanded area, subject of course to the principle of making the most 
economical use possible of the water. All theso questions will have to be investi¬ 
gated by the Special Officer. It may also be advisable to consult the Agri¬ 
cultural Department on the point whether it would be better to give watar to- 
the same lands for both crops or not. 

2. The next point is whether an inclusive fee should be levied on the 
localised irrigable area. From the Settlement Commissioner’s discussion with 
the ryots it appeared that the majority of them were not in favour of such a 
fee and that they would prefer a higher water rate and the Board considers 
that this would on the whole be more desirable. There would probably be 
difficulties in collecting the fee from all the ryots owning lands in the blocks 
which will be localised for irrigation. Even if the substantial sum of a crore 
of rupees (at Rs. 25 per acre, it would have to be more if first and second crop 
lands were not localised separately) were realised from the fee it would, on 
the basis of a seven per cent, return, reduce the water rate only to something 
over Rs. 9 an acre. It is however most unlikely that the fee would realise 
a crore, and the Board is satisfied that with a water rate of Rs. 11-4-0 or even 
more the demand for water will greatly exceed the supply. Another serious 
objection to the levy of the fee is that it would tie the hands of Govern¬ 
ment by conferring a permanent right on the ryots who paid the fee, whereas 
it is most desirable that Government should have a free hand in the matter 
of distribution of water. 

3. The Board’s proposal is that the irrigable area should be localised on 
the lines suggested in paragraph 1 above and registered as “irrigated dry.” 
So long as a field is registered as “ irrigated dry” it will pay the prescribed 
water rate whether it uses project water or not but in case of failure of 
supply remission of water rate would be given on much the same principles 
as remission on wet lands. Both the ryot and Government should have the 
option, at least for some years, of transferring “irrigated dry” to “dry” 
when the liability to pay water rate would cease. Government will of course 
not exercise the right unless when absolutely necessary, so that ryot* will not' 
ordinarily suffer from uncertainty as to the real value of the land. 
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Legislation will be required to give effect to these proposals as at present 
"Government have no power to charge water rate unless water is used. The 
ryots to whom the proposal was explained, were unanimous in accepting it. 
The fact is that the ryots are quite well aware that if Government find serious 
-difficulties in the way of the Upper Bhavani project the Lower Bhavani project 
offers a safe and simple alternative, and they are willing to accept practically 
any conditions which' the Government may think necessary to safeguard the 
interests of the general tax-payer. 

There are certain obvious advantages both to Government and to the ryots 
in the above proposals. Power is left to Government to make changes which 
are found advisable in ■ the localisation of the irrigable area. Inspection for 
.revenue purposes is also reduced to a minimum as only the lands outside the 
blocks of “ irrigated dry ” will have to be inspected for purposes of water rate. 
The advantage to the ryot is that they get water in preference to other 
ryots who hold some 65 per cent, of the commanded area. 

4. There is another matter in regard to which legislation will be necessary 
to safeguard the interests of Government. In 1906 the area protected by 
wells was some 150,000 acres; it is probably nearer 200,000 acres now. It 
will obviously be necessary to take precautions against the use of project 
water for these lands without payment. A possible remedy is legislation on 
the lines of the Irrigation Act in force in the Punjab (Northern India Canal 
and Drainage Act No. VIII of 1873). Rules under this Act provide that where 
part of a field is irrigated with canal water and part with water from a well 
the whole field will he treated as irrigated with canal water 11 unless a clearly 
distinguishable boundary demarcated by a ridge not less than half a foot high 
exists between the two portions.” For the Upper Bhavani project the rule 
would have to he to the effect that in the case of a field protected by a well 
which lies within the limits of a block of irrigated dry all the crops cultivated 
will he treated as irrigated with canal water unless it is demarcated by a 
ridge in such a way as to prevent project water from irrigating it. It seems 
however to the Board that in 'practice the rule would he of no avail. It 
would not be difficult to pierce such a ridge; at any rate water will percolate 
through it. In view of the fact that the area is honeycombod with wells 
such a rule would paralyse the administration of the project and seriously 
affect the revonue under jt. The best course seems to be to provide that lands 
-classed as “irrigated dry” should pay the full water rate whether they are 
protected by wells or not. The ryot would not be unwilling to pay water 
rate on the whole of his holding even though a portion of it might be protected 
by a well or wells. A point to be considered in this connection is whether 
such lands should be charged a lower rate of water cess. The Board does 
not think that thero is sufficient reason for giving them any concession for 
it is certain that the ryots will take project water by flow whenever it is 
.available in preference to baling water from their wells. They will rise their 
wells to supplement the project irrigation if they do not got it at the exact 
time when they want it. It seems to the Board that demarcation by ridges 
will be necessary for ordinary dry fields unprotected by wells which lie within 
the limits of a block of irrigated dry l^nds. The Board has not the slightest 
doubt that in this case and in the case of lands protected by wells the ryot 
will be only too glad to get water but the rule will prevent " a litigious ryot 
from making himself a nuisance. 

5. Another matter in which it will be necessary for Government to take 
power by legislation relates to what is called in the Punjab the division of 
fields into “kiaris,” The object is to economise water by preventing wasteful 
application by ryots which may ordinarily amount to" 25 per cent, of the 
supply. The effect of “ kiaris ” is to reduce to a minimum the time occupied 
in filling the fields to the required depth'. The size of “ kiaris ” will depend 
on the discharge from the pipe or sluice. A copy of the Punjab Irrigation 
Circular which explains the procedure clearly is enclosed*. There is no reason 
why a similar rule should not be adopted in Coimbatore. It is in accordance 

* Not printed. 
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vith the existing practice in irrigation from wells. The penalty in the 
Punjab for irrigation without preparing the land for irrigation by division 
into kiaris or compartments is a charge not exceeding half the water rate. 
Though the fields in Coimbatore are far more irregular in shape than in the 
Canal Colonies of the Punjab (where the survey is simplicity itself and the 
fields are square blocks of 10 acres) there will be no difficulty in enforcing such 
rules and they will undoubtedly make for economy in the use of the water. 

6. Government desired to have an assurance that the revenue would be easily 
realisable without specially penalising wet cultivation. The Board is vsrv 
doubtful if this is possible, Paddy cultivation is much more profitable to the 
ryot than dry crops, and the temptation to grow paddy will be irresistible 
unless a specially high rate—say Rs. 50 or Rs. 60 an acre—is charged for its 
cultivation. It is possible of course that with the development of irrigation 
in the country it may be found practicable in the not distant future to sell 
water by volume to the ryots. If that day comes all restrictions as to crops 
will automatically disappear. There are however, certain practical difficulties 
which must be faced. Mr. (now Sir Charles) Innes in paragraph 29 of his 
report printed in B. P. No. 140, dated the 6th May 1907 suggests that there 
will be a considerable area of lands on which it will be impossible to grow 
dry crops. The Board thinks he has possibly overestimated the extent of these 
lands, but it is obvious that paddy cultivation must be allowed on such lands 
and special provision can be made for this. The case of lands protected by 
wells on which it is now the pracjjice to grow paddy is more difficult. There are 
apparently no statistics of the extent of paddy cultivation under wells, hut 
there are wells in Coimbatore where at the end of the monsoon there is 
gravitation flow, and the Board would not be surprised if the extent of such 
paddy cultivation turned out to be considerable. It is a question which 
requires detailed investigation by the Special Officer. 

7. The Board has made no attempt to prepare any draft of the legislation 
required to give effect to the suggestions above, as it would be waste of time 
to do so unless and until Government approve of the general lines proposed. 
The best method of overcoming the legal difficulties would be to enact a small 
Special Act for this project to confer on Government the necessary powers. 
It would be difficult to include in a general Irrigation Act the provisions 
necessary for the administration of large individual projects as such provi¬ 
sions might often conflict with the principles enunciated in the General Act. 
Further a Special Act would probably encounter less opposition in the 
Legislative Council. 

8. There are certain other minor points in connection with the scheme to 
which the Board will briefly refer. 

At Lyallpur Canal Colony the Executive Engineer (Major Hammond) 
showed the Commissioner of Land Revenue and Settlement an arrangement by 
which the distribution of water at the tail of the Rakh branch of the Lower 
Chenah Canal was automatically controlled, so that when the canal was 
running full each distributary received full supply; if the canal had a frds 
supply each distributary also had a frd supply, and so on. Thus the 
human equation (alias the P. W. D. lascar) was totally eliminated Similar 
arrangements under the Bhavani Project would be of great advantage both 
to Government and to the ryot. b 


According to paragraph 7 of the Chief Engineer’s report there is an extent 
of nearly 48 000 acres of waste land (columns 3+6 of the statement) com¬ 
manded by the project. Assuming that 35 per cent, of this will fall within 
the localised irrigable area it will be available for sale and might fetch about 
Rs. 16-8 lakhs at Rs. 100 an acre. This however will have no material effect 
on the water rate. In this respect the project is a great contrast to most of 
the Punjab large projects. The Sutlej valley project, for exanmle is likeW 
to cost about 20 crores, but there is such a large extent of waste land mde- 
it to be sold that with a total charge of about R s . 6 per acre for land revenue 
and wator rate a return of between 15 and 20 per cent, is anticipated. 

l H i Sp ?I Officer has also general instructions to report on a ii 
other relevant points which come to his notice. P ° n a 1 
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APPENDIX HI. 

Statement showing progress of Forest Panchayats. 

Sq. Miles. 

Extent of ryots’ forests according to Mr. White¬ 
head’s classification.2,803 

Extent that is likely to he classed eventually as 
ryots’ forests and brought under panchayat 

management.3,800 

Area under panchayats prior to the advent of 

the panchayat staff . 444-7 

Area for which panchayats were organised by 
the Forest Panchayat staff in 1923 . . 152-2 

1924 . . 318-1 

1925 . . 73-6 

1926* . . 1,164-2 (up to end 

of Septem¬ 
ber 1926.) 

2,153 


* Staff strengthened. 

Lease amount payable by panchayats formed up to 
the end of September 1926 .... Rs. 95,264 

N.Ji .—The question of strengthening the staff further so as to complete the 
formation of panchayats by the end of next year is under consideration. 
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Indebtedness of the ryots in typical villages as disclosed in some recent Resettled en t Scheme Reports. 
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APPENDIX V. 


Statement showing the amount of Taocavi Loans advanced and recovered. 


Fasli year. 

Amount of 
loans 
advanced 
during the 
year. 

Amount 
payable during 
the year 
and the balance 
remaining 
unpaid out of 
buiub which 
became 
due in 
previous 
years. . 

Amount 
recovered 
during the 
year. 

Balance 
repayable 
during 
the year. 



Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

1325 . 


7,51,251 

7,99,575 

7,14,131 

85,444 

1326 . 


7,44,282 

8,05,761 

7,16,983 

88,778 

1327 . 


8,24,572 


7,09,001 

1,16,998 

1328 . 


10,89,362 

9,29,289 

7,50,343 

1,78,946 

1329 . 


14,56,251 

10,81,154 

7,70,027 

3,11,127 

1330 . 


16,27,589 

13,43,367 

8,89,607 

4,53,760 

1331 . 


21,38,211 

14,85,716 

9,57,141 

5,28,575 

1332 . 


14,81,127 

17,81,782 

12,76,227 

5,05,555 

1333 . 


35,62,461 

16,85,441 

11,20,513 

5,64,928 

1334 . . 


37,19,663 

25,25,943 

18,93,852 

6,32,091 
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APPENDIX VI. 

Statement of Applications for Taccavi Loans received and rejected. 


Year. 

Number of 
applications 
received. 

Number of 
applications 
rejected. 

Percentage of 
. column (3) to 
column (2). 

1) - 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1921-22 . 

71,296 

1 

21,662 1 

30-3 

1922-23 . 

30,603 

9,746 

318 

1923-24 . 

44,004 

9,201 

209 


33-0 

35'1 


1924-25 


91,016 


30,038 
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APPENDIX VII. 


Percentage to 
area sown. 


1, Total Area irrigated .-•••* 

2. Area irrigated under Government canals |ou * 
3 Area irrigated under other Government sources 

(tanks, springs, etc.), —jqq- • 

. , „ (17-3x27) 

4. Area irrigated under wells jog 

, , . . , (2-7 x 27) 

5. Area irrigated under private canals ioo 


27 

10-5 

111 

4-7 

0-7 

9,7-fi 
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Sir GEORGE PADDISON, I.C.S., C.S.I., K.B.E., Commissioner of 

Labour, Madras. 

Written Memorandum. 

LABOUR AND ITS MOVEMENT. 

Strength ,—Cultivation in this Presidency supports as workers and de¬ 
pendants, 30,000,000 out of 43,000,000 inhabitants as enumerated in the cen¬ 
sus of 1921, or 7 out of every 10 persons. Of these, farm servants and field 
labourers number 3 out of every 10 as is shown in the following table:— ' 


Class. 

■Total. 

| Men. 

Women. 

Dependants. 

Farm servants 

Field labourers 

2,927,459 

5,323,686 

961,911 

3,354,260 

... 

630,055 

1,676,339 

1,335,493 

2,293,087 

Total . | 

8,251,145 

2,316,171 j 

2,306,394 

3,628,580 


This gives only one labourer for every 4 acres of cultivated land including 
irrigated land in the Presidency. A very large number of persons, however, 
classed as cultivating owners and tenants are also labourers, but the exact 
number cannot bo calculated. In a number of typical villages at the recent 
resettlement in Bellary and Anantapur districts, 28 per cent, of the farmers 
combined with their own job that of agricultural labourer. In Tanjore district, 
a typical delta district, there is a regular system of tenancy which is practi¬ 
cally a wage contract, the landowner giving his tenants a share of the crop 
in lieu of the wages but advancing a considerable proportion of the cost of 
cultivation and often employing other labourers to help them in reaping and 
transplanting the crop. Often too, the smaller owners or tenants assist 
each other without any payment in times of urgenoy such as transplantation 
and harvest seasons. 

The village workmen who chiefly affect the agriculturists are the black¬ 
smith and the carpenter and the farrn-labourer proper. The panohangamdar 
who predicts the weather and is paid by the farmers, can hardly be considered 
a labourer. The blacksmith and the carpenter belong to particular castes and 
their job is generally hereditary. Their pay is sometimes in the shape of a 
plot of land held free of assessment on condition of service and in addition 
(if the land is not enough to support him) a percentage of the crop given at 
harvest time calculated on the basis of so much for each plough. Sometimes 
a cash wage is given. These workers are generally well off. 

The farm labourers proper are divided for the purposes of the wages 
census into ploughmen, sowers and transplanters, weeders, reapers and 
harvesters, and others. As a matter of fact, in this Presidency, except 
ploughmen whose special duty is to look after the cattle, these workmen are 
all the same persons. It is true that at the time of transplantation or 
harvesting, extra labour may be secured if possible. The sowing is frequent¬ 
ly done by the farmer himself as it is a difficult task. If seed is broad-casted 
and even if a drill is used as each seed is dropped in by hand into the hopper, 
it requires care to see that the right amount of seed is used. The herdsman 
who looks after the cattle or goats is generally a small boy or an aged man. 
Transplantation of rice is generally done by women, reaping sometimes by 
both men and women, but often women are engaged in carrying the crop 
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to the stack or threshing-floor on their heads. Cotton-picking, tea and coffee 
plucking, and ground-nut picking are also done by both women and men. 

Wages given in different districts vary a great deal. In the Agency tracts 
of Ganjam and Vizagapatam, the average for an ordinary unskilled labourer 
is only about As. 2 a day; similarly in the northern part of South Kanara, in 
Vizagapatam and on the Deccan plateaux which is mostly unirrigated land, 
wages are low. The higher wages are to be found in the delta tracts near 
large towns and large centres of industry, or near the hill stations. For 
example, in Tanjore, Trichinopoly and Madura (in the tracts irrigated by 
the Cauvery and the Periyar) As. 6 or over is generally paid; near Kodai- 
kanal, Coonoor and Ootacamund, similar labourers get 8 annas; the wages 
in Saidapet taluk, close to Madras, are over 8 annas a day while in Conjeeve- 
ram and Madurantakam taluks in the same district but farther from Madras, 
it is just over 4 annas. Ploughmen get rather more than ordinary agricul¬ 
tural labourers except at such times of urgency as transplanting or reaping 
seasons when the occasional labourer also gets more than at other seasons. 
But it must be remembered that ploughmen, as a rule, take part in harvest¬ 
ing and reaping. All these figures must be taken with a certain amount of 
salt as very frequently wages are paid in grain and the exact rate at which 
it should be commuted it is not easy to estimate. Moreover, an agricultural 
labourer frequently gets a number of perquisites such as cloth, a pair of 
shoes, money for betel or tobacco and an annual sum in cash. The same 
persons will be paid at different times in cash and in grain. Without 
vouching for the absolute accuracy for the figures, it may be said that an 
ordinary labourer gets between 5 and 6 annas, ploughmen between 6 and 7 
annas and those engaged in reaping and harvesting about 7 annas. As a 
rule, but not universally, women got less than men, in most cases about 
two-thirds of what the men get. In the last census the number of women 
employed in proportion to the men showed a reduction from 1,187 to 996 
to every thousand men. This is a sign of increasing prosperity. Another 
distinction between classes of labourers is that between farm servants and 
occasional labourers. On the face of it, the farm servant has a better time 
of the two as he frequently gets one or two daily meals, and in bad seasons, 
is kept on at the expense of the farmer, whereas the daily labourer has to 
go to some other district in search of work or to migrate generally to Burma 
or Assam from the north of the Presidency, to Ceylon or Malaya States 
from the south, and from the West Coast to the plantations of tea and coffee 
on the Anaimalais, on the Nilgiris, in Mysore or in Coorg. 

The most fortunate type of the farm servant is one whose caste approxi¬ 
mates to that of his master and who ‘ lives in ’. Such a man is often treated 

as one of the family and shares their fortunes in good and bad times. On 
the other hand, a large number of these farm servants, especially of the low 
castes, who have no access to their masters’ houses, are frequently very badly 
off. They are given an advance on some special occasions such as a wedding, 
and nominally the loan is to be repaid by service. If the workman is in¬ 
valuable the master takes care that this loan shall not be worked off, and 
this man is attached compulsorily to this master for life and sometimes also 
his sons inherit the debt after their father’s death. If the farm is sold che 
farm servants and the debt are taken over. The only way of their ke. ping 
from this form of servitude is emigration. 

After an enquiry by Mr. J. Gray, O.B.E., I.C.S., the present Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, great efforts are being made By Government to change 
this state of affairs: co-operative credit societies are being formed specially 
for the low caste labourers, house-sites are being acquired for them, schools 
are being started, water-supply improved, in many cases a well is being dug 
for the first time where before they were dependent on water from irrigation 
channels or were waiting at the well open to higher castes for some one to 
come and draw water for them. Lapd is being assigned to them' wherever 
available either in the form of allotments which is the usual method adopted 
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or in larger blocks where colonies are being started worked generally on a> 
co-operative basis. The position of these labourers is worse in the tuirasi 
districts of Chingleput, South Arcot, Tanjore and Triehinopoly. In these- 
districts a few high-caste persons called mirosidars claim, rightly or wrongly, 
to have a prior right over all the land in the village including unoccupied 
areas and including the house-sites of the labourers. It is in villages of 
this type that emigration is most frequent as the low-caste labourer has no- 
chance of acquiring any land and is at the mercy of his master, being liable 
to be expelled from the only land available for the house-sites if he should 
offend him. Great efforts are being made to improve conditions in this re¬ 
spect also, house-sites are being acquired and money advanced by loans front 
Government through co-operative societies and though the landowners 
objected most strongly when this work was begun and sometimes refused to 
employ their own labourers for some time, they soon found that the labourer 
who has a house of his own is much less liable to run away, has more- self- 
respect, has acquired a habit of thrift, has frequently, in order to repay his 
instalments of the loan, given up drinking and is a much more valuable asset 
to his master than he was when he had no hope of improvement. 

Conditions of Life .—No statistics are available showing the hours of 
labour. It varies in different districts both as regards the time of starting 
and leaving work and the number of hours worked. In one district, the 
workers wait till the morning mists are cleared before starting, in another 
in the dry heat of the East Coast or the Deccan they start earlier to have a 
longer time off in the burning heat. The Madras labourer works long hours 
but works fairly leisurely. The whole family often set out together for the 
fields, the baby is strung from a branch of a tree watched by one of the elder 
children while the father and the mother are at work. Sometimes the 
mother arrives later than the rest of the family as she first Bees to her house¬ 
hold work. The mother will leave her work to give her child nourishment, 
and in the midst of the day they all foregather under the shade of the tree 
to rest and have their meal. On the whole, there is no articulate desire for 
any regulation of the hours of labour and it would be impossible to enforce 
such regulation even if it were insisted on. Similarly it would be impossible 
to insist on accident or sickness insurance or maternity benefits. The mother 
will not stay away long from her work after her child is born. Nature does 
not require it in the case of persons bred in the open air in a hot climate. 
A real danger is the ignorance of the midwives whose insanitary methods may 
cause danger both to mother and child. Great efforts are being made to- 
train those women, but the Indian labourer is very conservative and often 
prefers the old ways. There is no regular weekly rest-day, but Hindu and 
Mahomniedan festivals are frsquent, and Mahommedans and Hindus in this 
Presidency attend them all. 

Health and Sanitation .—Hookworm is almost universal and though it 
does not often kill, it largely increases the danger from other diseases, and 
reduces the efficiency of the labourers. Efforts are being made to stamp it 
out, but this is by no means easy owing to the habits of the ordinarily bare¬ 
footed labourers. Of epidemics, plague, cholera and fevers are largely due 
to the insanitary surroundings, Here again, efforts are being made by 
lantern lectures and other propaganda to educate the labourers in more 
sanitary ways. Water-supplies are being improved, less congested house- 
sites are being acquired; on some of the plantations especially, improvements 
are being made in these directions. This question, however, is rather a 
matter for the Health Officers to deal with than a mere layman. 

"Recreation. —The ordinary labourer has not the time or the money for any 
elaborate form of recreation. His chief delights are a festival, a marriage 
ceremony, singing songs, or beating the tom-tom. The telling of stories is a 
source of constant delight. If money can be secured, a pilgrimage is some- 
times undertaken to sacred places. There is also the toddy and the arrack 
shop, which sometimes absorb too much of the labourers’ earnings. 
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Scarcity, Famine and Unemployment .—The elaborate system of famine 
relief which has been organised by the Government of India and the Local 
'Governments over a series of years will doubtless have been explained in de¬ 
tail by other and more experienced writers. The Government attempt to 
maintain the normal level of subsistence but not of comfort. In consequence, 
•during these periods, migration to other and more favoured districts or to 
more distant parts increases. It is in the season of scarcity that the pro¬ 
blem of unemployment becomes important. In ordinary years, there is no 
lack of emplo' raent among most of the labourers except in the hot weather 
when some rr the labourers find it difficult to get continuous employment 
throughout 'he week. 

Migration. —There is a normal movement of population every year from 
the poorer districts to the highly irrigated tracts of the deltas. The number 
who so move cannot be ascertained. But thousands move every year from 
Vizagapatam, from the uplands of Godavari, Kistna and Guntur to the lands 
watered by the Kistna and the Godavari. In some cases these people finding 
conditions favourable, settle down in the districts to which they have come. 
As however these tracts consist of almost an unbroken sea of irrigated rice- 
fiekls they crowd very often on mounds rising out of the waters and their 
congestion is -a serious problem which has been dealt with by acquisition 
of better sites and raising the‘level of the land acquired. Wherever possible, 
land in the possession of Government or taluk boards by the side of roads or 
channels is being allotted free. Similarly there is an inflow of labour in 
transplanting and harvesting seasons in delta tracks of Tanjore, Trichina- 
poly and Madura. From the West Coast, large numbers go every year to 
the tea, coffee and rubber plantations on the Nilgiris, in Mysore and Coorg, 
from Salem to the coffee plantations on the Sheveroys; from Coimbatore they 
flock to the Anaimalais to tho tea plantations recently started there; from 
Ramnad, Madura and Tinnevelly a very large number go annually across the 
borders to Travancore. They generally stay on these plantations from 10 
months to a year and then return to their own villages. They are recruited 
by maietris who receive some commission and also receive some money for 
advances to the labourer which is repaid out of his wages. The hours of 
work on these estates is about 10 hours a day including an hour’s rest at 
noon, but, generally speaking, the labourers are sot a certain task which they 
may complete in their own time. If they do more than the task they are 
paid by weight according to the amount they have plucked. The men earn 
from 7 annas to 8 annas a day, women 5 annas and children 3 or 4 annas. 
In some cases the estate pays the expenses of the labourers' coming and 
returning to their villages. In the matter of educational facilities, medical 
attendance and the water-supply, they are 'better looked after than they are in 
the plains. What they dislike is the cold and the wet on the hills as compared 
with the warmer weather in the plains. In fact if they do not find condi¬ 
tions better they would not go as the Indian labourer is a great lover of his 
home. The chief migration in India itself is to Assam and Burma. This is 
different from the migration to Travancore, Mysore and Coorg mentioned 
above, as there the labourers go and return as a rule in a single year and if 
they do not like the conditions there, they are able to return without much 
difficulty. Assam and Burma need a long and expensive journey. In fact 
they are a good deal farther and more different from the conditions at home 
than is Ceylon. The total number recruited to Assart^ last year was 13,684 of 
which Ganjam and Vizagapatam contributed 9,000. Owing to the immense 
demand for labour in this and other tea growing areas consequent upon the 
rise in the price of tea, an effort to open up new districts in the Assam was 
pushed on too quickly at first and a number of labourers returned. This was 
due to the fact that the emigrants did not understand the conditions under 
which they were recruited of the places to which they were coming. The 
proper method of recruitment to which they have now returned is to send to 
•each village a person who has worked for some time in the plantation and 
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can explain to the people what the conditions are like and what they may 
expect. 

No figures are available tor the annual migration to Burma where the 
Madras labourer goes to work in the rice fields and in the rice-mills as the 
Burman is not a labourer by nature. Probably about 12,000 go every year. 
Most of them go from Ganjam, Vizagapatam and Godavari in the north of 
the Presidency. A certain number go from the south, Tanjore, Madura, 
Ramnad, Malabar and Tinnevelly. 

With regard to emigration outside India, the assisted unskilled labourers 
who are almost entirely agricultural labourers can only at present go to- 
Ceylon and Malaya. A few have recently also been sent to Mauritius and 
there is talk of re-opening emigration to British Guiana. For practical pur¬ 
poses, the only places outside India which affect this Presidency are Ceylon 
and Malaya. The boom in tea has enormously increased the demand for 
labour in Ceylon and similarly in Malaya the demand for work on the Singa¬ 
pore Docks and also the removal of the embargo on the export of rubber have 
very greatly increased emigration to that colony. Representatives of the 
Government of India are stationed in both these Colonies to look after the 
interests of the Indian labourers and considerable improvements in their 
conditions have recently been effected in both the Colonies. On an average, 
90,000 persons a year went to Ceylon as agricultural coolies in the last five 
years. A very considerable number of them wefe persons who had been there 
before. To Malaya as many as 70,000 were sent last year. A greater part 
of the emigrants both to Ceylon and Malaya came from the Tamil districts 
on the East Coast. Trichinopoly, North Arcot, Madura, Tanjore and Salem 
also contributed a considerable number. Tinnevelly, considering its proxi¬ 
mity to Ceylon, sent remarkably few. 

On the whole, according to the latest Census report for the decade up to 
1921 j this Province suffered a net loss of a million and a half of labourers in 
excess of emigration over immigration. Since then there has been a steady 
increase every year in the number of emigrants. This of course necessarily 
means that the demand for those agricultural labourers who stayed behind 
increases and conditions of employment are also growing better. The labour¬ 
ers who return from Ceylon or Malaya with considerable savings and the 
wider idea of the world must necessarily increase the ambition of those who 
stay in their own villages. However unpleasant it may be to the farmer in 
India, on the whole the lot of the labourer is improved by this emigration 
so long as the conditions in the countries to which he emigrates are carefully 
watched and provision is made so that be can return if he wishes to do so. 

Conclusion .—On the whole the lot of the agricultural labourer is not so- 
bad as would appear to bo from the low wages which he receives. His wants 
are few owing to the fact that as there is no cold weather he needs spend very 
little on his clothes. In times of scarcity he certainly suffers, but the alter¬ 
native of migrating either to other parts of India or to Ceylon or Malaya 
give him the chance of improving his lot. Wages though very low show a 
continuous tendency to rise. Even the depressed classes whose lot is far 
worse are beginning to improve, through the action of Government and of a 
few, too few, social workers. And if these efforts are re-doubled, education 
is made universal, water-supply, sanitation and housing are taken even more 
vigorously in hand than they are at present, a great advance may come in 
the next ten years. 
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R«p{y to the Questionnaire. 

Question 18.—(a) (i) There is not in my ^opinion any need for measures 
•to attract labour to other districts. The planting industry where there is a 
shortage owing to the expansion of the tea industry has its own organised 
labour and recruiting department. The deltas, as I have said in my memo¬ 
randum, are supplied from the surrounding districts. Something might be 
done and is being done to supply them with better house-sites. 

(ti) Large tracts of cultivable land do not remain uncultivated for want 
of labour. 

( b ) There is not any shortage of labour in this Province. 

(e) In some districts, especially the dry districts of the Deccan, there are 
-considerable areas uncultivated—generally poor soils. Steps are being taken 
to assign these lands to the depressed classes who are agricultural labourers. 
As a rule, they will remain labourers and cultivate their lands in their 
-spare time. They will have to be financed through co-operative societies who 
however only give short-term loans, Government loans for land improvement 
.and agricultural loans under the various Acts. 
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Oral Evidence. 

12847. The Chairman: Sir George Paddison, you are the Commissioner of 
Labour in this Presidency?—Yee. 

12348. You have put in a note of the evidenoe which you wish to give 
before the Commission and in that note you have referred to a memorandum, 
prepared under your instructions, which is also in the hands of the Commis¬ 
sion. Do you wish at this stage to make any statement of a general charac- 
f er ?—The only thing I should like to say is that my experience of agricultural 
labour, apart from my experience as a district officer, is mainly concerned 
with the depressed classes who are the ‘ untouchables ’ as they are called and 
to some extent with criminal tribes. 

12349. Now first in the reply to our Questionnaire, you say in answer 
to question 18, sub-section (if) (c), “ In some districts, especially the 
dry districts of the Deccan, there are considerable areas uncultivated, gener¬ 
ally poor soils. Steps are being taken to assign these lands to the depressed 
classes who are agricultural labourers. As a rule, they will remain labourers 
and cultivate their lands in their spare time.” I take it that whether land 
is or is not cultivated, or indeed is or is not culturablo, does not depend 
upon some entirely stable condition or test; it is a question partly dependent 
on economic changes with regard to which cultivation of certain land be¬ 
comes unprofitable, and it may he a question of the availability of some new 
system of cultivation which in more than one tract in the world has placed 
large areas of land in the region of profitable cultivation which, before that 
invention was available, had remained entirely uncultivahle; so that there 
is no definite category in which you can put land as Between cultivable and 
uncultivahle, is there?—No. These lands I was speaking of, especially in 
Anantapur and Bellary districts, are going under ground-nut cultivation. 
A groat many of them have become more valuable as the sandy dry tracts will 
grow- ground-nut though it is difficult for them to grow any other profitable 
crop. 

12350. That is purely a money crop P—Yes. 

12351. How far has this experiment in settling the depressed classes on 
this particular class of land been successful?—In all 180,000 acres have been 
assigned, but that is on all classes of land, I think. 

12352. All classes of uncultivated land?—All classes of land in the 
possession of Government, land that is owned by Government but which has 
not yet been taken up by other holders. Apart from that type of land, there 
is also disforested land which was formerly occupied by small scrub jungle 
hut which has now been thrown open; I have been able to secure some of that 
for the depressed classes. 

12353. Are most of these lands so situated that the depressed classes can 
cultivate them and at the same time earn a wage as agricultural labourers 
from owners of other lands?—Yes, as a general rule I should say they are. 

12354. And without the support of wages, would it be possible for the 
settlers on these tracts to maintain themselves?—Yes, in some cases, espe¬ 
cially f should say with the disafforested lands which, when once they arc 
cleared, are sometimes much more valuable than the land which has been 
left by the ryots. 

12355. Precisely. You say they will have to he financed through co-opera¬ 
tive societies which, however, only give short-term loans?—I have been away 
for a year and a half and I am told they are now giving long-term loans. 

12356. We shall probably hear about that from the witnesses who will 
speak more directly on co-operation, I was going to ask you whether, 
in that part of these lands where settlement has already taken place, 
short-term and even long-term credit is in fact provided by co¬ 
operative organisations?—In some cases it is. Of course it all 
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depends on the conditions. If we are getting a compact Mock it 
is very easy to form a co-operative society; but if there are odd little bits- 
of land it becomes difficult. We have one interesting experiment in what are 
called Lanka lands, the islands in the Godavari and Kistna rivers, where 
these people take up these lands; these are extremely valuable lands and pay 
a high assessment which is levied on them through co-operative societies. 
They borrow money from the Kistna Bank and the Central Bank; but these 
are lands which are so naturally fertile that they do not require so much 
initial expense as the lands of more barren tracts. 

12357. Bich alluvial soil?—Very rich soil indeed. 

12358. You say they are taking them up. Who are? The depressed 
classes?—The depressed classes. 

12359. How comes it that the more fortunate classes have not taken up 
these lands?—Owing to the fact that they are subject to erosion by the river 
or owing to moie alluvium being deposited, they are only leased for short 
terms; in the old days they used to be leased by auction and a large number 
of them still are; but some of them have now been taken up at a rate fixed 
by the Government with reference to the average of the previous years. They 
are given to these people direct; they are not put up to auction because, if 
they were, these people would not have the chance of competing with their 
richer neighbours, 

12360. That is part of a social policy carried out at the expense of the- 
general tax-payer?—To some extent; not to a very large extent. I should 
think we are trying to get the economic rent. 

12361, Then I did not understand your answer?—Sometimes in publii 
auction the bidding becomes so keen that they go almost beyond the economic- 
rent. 

12362. Sir Henry Lawrence: How many thousands of acres are involved? 
—I could not tell you the exact figures; but it is not a very large area. 

12363. 200,000 acres?—Nothing approaching that, not for the Lanka 
lands. 

12364. 5,000 or 10,000?—Yes; that would be the utmost. 

12365. The Chairman: Do you think your experiment in settling the de¬ 
pressed classes on uncultivable land has proceeded far enough for you to- 
give us a firm opinion as to whether that experiment is likely to succeed?— 
No; 1 think I should like to see it carried on further to see whether it will 
be a success. In some cases it has succeeded and in others it is more diffi¬ 
cult. 

12366. When was it initiated?—About five years ago; I am not absolutely 
certain of the date. 

12367. Have you formed any estimate as to what total population, 
amongst the depressed classes you may be able to settle in this way?—No, I 
have not. 

12368. I only wondered whether you could give the Commission any idea 
of the scope of the problem?—The difficulty is that in these places like 
Anantapur and Bellary the population is rather scanty at present and peo¬ 
ple probably would not want to migrate from a richer district to these dis¬ 
tricts. As a matter of fact the actual assignment of the lands is done- 
through the Revenue officials and not through me. 

12369. Do I understand from your answer then that the rate of settle¬ 
ment is somewhat retarded by the fact that in some cases there is no popula¬ 
tion contiguous to these districts available for settlement?—For the large 
area that is available, yes; there may be one village with perhaps a thousand) 
acres or more and the number of agricultural labourers in that village 
would not be large enough to take it all up. 

12370. Could any part of that section of the population which is iti the 
habit of going overseas, to Burma, Assam, Malay, Ceylon, there to work 
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for a wage, be persuaded to settle on these lands in question?—I do not 
think so, in those districts. Some do go to Assam from Anantapur and 
Bellary as it is. 

12371. They find that economically more attractive than settling on these 
relatively poor lands?—I think they do. 

12372. Now may I turn to the memorandum which has been in the hands 
of the Commission for some time? I do not know whether you wish to say 
■anything in amplification of this memorandum?—No. 

12373. You give some very interesting figures. There are only one or 
two questions I want to ask you. I want you to give the Commission a pic* 
ture of what happens when a cultivator migrates from district to district 
within the Presidency in order to work as an agricultural labourer. Does 
he move with his wife and his family?—1 think invariably, yes. 

12374. There is no leaving of the family behind?—Except when they go 
to tea gardens; even then they sometimes take their families, some of them. 

12373. Dr. Hyder: Does that statement apply to the migration of labour 
into Burma?—No; as a rule they do not take their wives and children to 
Burma; they send over money from Burma by postal money-order. But 
you are talking of the people in this Presidency, I think? 

12376. The Chairman: Yes, I was and Dr. Hyder was talking of Burma. 
I understand that as regards the Presidency, except in some cases where 
migration is to the plantations, they take their families. How about their 
housing when they get there?—That is a thing we are trying to improve at 
present; to give them better housing or rather better housing sites on which 
they can put up houses and then they probably will remain. 

12377. Am I right in thinking that housing in the hill districts is even 
more important than it is in the plains owing to the heavier rains?—Yes. 

12378. What does it cost, do you know, to erect a reasonably healthy 
dwelling in a hill area?—I do not know. 

12379. Are labourers expected to provide themselves with houses or are 
houses provided in every case?—Houses are provided in every case in the 
hills. 

12380. By the planters?—Yes. 

12381. Do some labourers migrate to work as ryots in the hills?—No-; 
very very few. That is to say, there may be Indian planters, but they are 
planters. They do not migrate to work on rice fields and so on. 

12382, I was thinking of work on very small plots?—No; not in my 
experience. 

12383. Is there any statutory obligation upon the employer of labour 
which has migrated to provide a sanitary dwelling for that labour?—They 
have to provide housing and sanitation in some districts where the Planters’ 
Labour Act is in force. 

12384. Are there planters in districts where that Act is not in force?— 
Yes; in Coimbatore that Act is not in force, 

12383. Who decides?—The Government decide to what places it should 
apply. The Planters’ Labour Act also gives certain facilities for realising 
advances in addition to certain duties in the way of housing, etc. 

12386. I am not familiar with the terms of that Act, but no doubt we 
can acquire a copy; is there any inspection of dwellings under that Act?— 
Yes, not a very regular inspection of them, but they are inspected. 

12387. Do you happen to know whether there is a parallel Act in AssamP—1 
do not know tho terms of the Assam Act. Assam of course has a Labour Board 
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whose Chairman is a man from the Madras Civil Service; he looks after the 
interests of the people there. 

12888. But you are not familiar with the particulars P—1 cannot tell you 
the exact terms of the Act. I may say also that as regards the Planters’ 
Labour Act itself a Committee has been recently sitting, but has not yet 
reported, on the question of the revision or even the repeal of the Act. 

12389. How long has the enquiry lasted P—I do not know when it began. 
I was away when it was put on. 

12390. You mean within a few months?—Yes. 

12391. There is one sentence on page 314 of your memorandum which 
seems to me a little obscure. You are talking about wages in cash and kind 
and you say: “ The same persons will be paid at different times in cash and 
in grain.” Does that mean at different times while working with one 
employer or different times when working with different employers P—At 
different times when working with one employer. During seeding time he 
might he paid ai so much a day in cash and when working during harvest, for 
instance, at so much per day in grain. 

12392. And not certain other perquisites?—Those perquisites will lie given 
on certain days, certain festivals and that sort of thing. 

12393. Is the general effect of this system to make it extremely difficult 
to assess the true wage of the agricultural labourer?—Very difficult indeed. 

12394. You say “water-supply is being improved, less congested house 
sites are being acquired.” That refers to ordinary ryotwari villages, does itp 
—Yes, chiefly in the delta villages. 

12396. Who is supplying these communities with better water-supply?— 
Government. 

12396. Is that a considered policy?—Yes. 

12397. Will you tell us a little more about that?—What happens is this, 
I am referring now chiefly, hut not entirely, to the depressed classes. They 
live in separate hamlets at some distanee from the main village, and of course 
they have not, as a rule, access to the village well. They might have if the 
water-supply were a river, but where it is a well they 1 almost certainly would 
not have access to it. As a matter of fact they might not have access to a 
village school though that is not necessarily so. In various other points like 
that they suffer from certain disabilities. I have District Labour Officers in 
some, hut not in all, districts who send their men to each village in turn and 
send their report as to what are the needs of the village, namely, if there is 
a school whether the depressed classes are freely admitted and not merely 
nominally, if there is a water-supply whether it is possible for them to avail 
themselves of it. Then the District Labour Officer may report that the 
house-site is congested and suggest acquisition of land; or he may find that 
a well is needed: then Government funds are supplied to give them these 
wells; perhaps a school might fie provided, or a pathway to the main road 
or burial ground; all those sorts of amenities are being supplied wherever 
necessary. The house-sites as a rule are paid for by the people themselves by 
instalments. Water-supply, roadways and burial grounds are given as free 
grants from Government at the expense of the general tax-payer. The 
house-sites also in some districts, not in all, are given through a loan made 
to a co-operative society and the money is repaid through that po-operative 
society. Before we acquire any house-sites we demand a deposit of the 
total amount which is likely to be required. A certain proportion of it 
must be deposited; the rest is paid in instalments. ' So that we hope that 
by doing this we shall be able to give them some stake in the country and 
although at first the landholders object to it, in the end they find that these 
people are less likely to migrate and more likely to remain on the land than 
in their previous condition. They are more independent of the landlord or 
the landowner, but they are more likely to stay in the village. 
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12398. Are these loans for house-sites provided through co-operative so¬ 
cieties wherever co-operative societies exist P Is that the rule?—We should 
create co-operative societies for the purpose. 

12399. It is a society for holding these sites, is it?—Yes, of course thrift 
u°°j e i? ea he combined with it. Perhaps until the co-operative society 

had been formed for some time they would not have enough capital to pay 
the instalments. But when they pay the instalments the money will be paid 
into the funds of the co-operative society, and when they have enough to 
pay the instalments of the cost of the house-sites we should acquire the 
land. 

12400 How old is the oldest society created for the purpose in question? 
—Eight or nine years old, I think. 

12401. Are the indications promising?—I think very promising indeed. 
Considering the low wages they get I have been astonished at the regularity 
with which they pay. 

12402. Ho you feel yourself, looking to the success which is being attain¬ 
ed, that a sufficient effort is being made to extend this scheme?—Yes, I do 
because it only applies to certain districts. In those districts that I was 
referring to before in Anantapur and Bellary and the Deccan districts they 
have no great difficulty in getting house-sites. Tt is only in the congested 
deltaic tracts that they have difficulty. 

12403. When you talk of dry areas do you inolude areas where well culti¬ 
vation and well irrigation are in use?—Yes, I should. 

12404. Where you decide for one reason or another not to set up co¬ 
operative organisations, how do you provide the means for creating these 
new village sites?—In some cases we take individual instalments and do 
not pay the money to the co-operative society; perhaps we want larger ex¬ 
perience in that case. 

12405. To go back for the moment to the co-operative experiment, are 
you working there through the Co-operative Department?—Yes. We have 
the benefit of the advice of the Head of the department and he lends ns cer¬ 
tain Inspectors to look after the work for the time being. 

12406. But the capital placed at the disposal of those societies is shown 
in your own budget?—Yes, it is shown in my own budget. 

12407. Now, so far we have been discussing the betterment of the posi¬ 
tion of the depressed classes; but I suppose that classes other than those 
depressed are receiving help and attention in the matter of improvement of 
water-supplies?—As a rule they have access to the village water-supply which 
is provided by the taluk and District Boards. 

12408. Do you know whether the Health Officer is responsible for these 
matters in this Presidency? Are you satisfied with the water-supply of the 
normal village community?—I should not care to give an opinion on that 
matter but my own general impression is that the water-supply is very 
good; at least it is very much better than it is with the depressed classes. 

12409. I suppose where the depressed classes are not provided with their 
own water-supply they are sometimes forced to get water from a local tank 
or any other sourc-e P—Yes, or perhaps if there is an irrigation well they 
would pay somebody for the right to draw water from there; or perhaps 
they would pay somebody to draw water from the common village well and 
pour it into their pots; or they may wait their turn until some kind person 
comes and does it for them. 

12410, Talking about the incidence of hookworm, you say it is almost 
general?—-I believe the proportion is extraordinarily high among persons 
who do not wear shoes. 

12411. The organism enters the body through the fo«k, does it not?— v -- 
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12412, You say that efforts are being made to stamp it out, but this is 
by no means easy owing to the habits of the bare-footed cultivators. Do 
those efforts come within the ambit of your department?—No, not at all. 

12413. Perhaps you would rather not go into that. You are talking 
about the difficulty of housing these large aggregations of population that 
take place in the thickly populated rice districts at the season of the year 
when labour is most required?—Yes. 

12414. You point out how they crowd on those natural eminences which 
give a certain degree of dryness?—Yes. 

12415. Has the practice of building a dwelling house on piles ever been 
attempted in the Presidency?—I do not know it at all. They may have it 
in some hill places where they are afraid of wild beasts; it is very, very rare 
and practically does not exist to my knowledge. 

12416. Has it ever occurred to you that it might be worth while making 
some experiments in that direction ?—Then you would have to take land on 
the edge of the village and would encroach on the rice land. 

12417. You mean there is no spare ground that is damp which is not 
covered by rice?—It would be covered by rice. 

12418. You say, “ Wherever possible, land in the possession of Govern¬ 
ment or Taluk Boards by the sides of roads or channels is being allotted 
free ”P—Yes. 

12419. My suggestion to you is that, having regard to the extreme damp¬ 
ness, it might be advantageous to the population if they were encouraged to 
build their houses on piles. That has never been attempted, has itV—No, 
but the main village is probably on a mound, you see. 

12420. I am thinking now of these accessory dwellings which have to be 
provided in relation to the main question at issue, namely, migration of 
labour ?—Yes. 

12421. Would you care to express any opinion as to whether any experi¬ 
ment of-that sort might be attempted?—-I will look into it. 

12422. Will timber be available?—Not as a rule. 

12423. To revert for a moment to this migration overseas. First of all 
what is, broadly speaking, the arrangement? Is the agreement between the 
labourers and the agent who collects the labour and takes it over, or is it 
an agreement with the planter in Burma who is going to employ the labour? 
—In Burma they do not go to planters so much. In Ceylon and Malaya, 
which are regulated, the labourer comes over with no agreement; he is 
absolutely free to go to whom he will when he gets there. There is a com¬ 
mon fund through which this emigration is done, and the labourers can go 
anywhere they like. In old days, in Ceylon, certainly, and, I think, in still 
older days in Malaya, the labourer received an advance before he left his 
village and until he had paid off that advance he could not go from one 
plantation to another. But now there is no such system; that has been 
completely abolished; when he goes to Ceylon or anywhere he is completely 
free to go where he will. 

12424. So that he makes in fact no agreement at all?—None at all. Of 
course when he gets there he has to work somewhere, but he has no agree¬ 
ment. 

12425. He puts down a deposit for his own fare?—No, that is provided 
from this common fund. 

12426. All of it?—Practically all. They do not come under my ambit at 
all if they go over by what is called unassisted emigration. 

12427. But the great majority of plantation labourers go over at the 
expense of this fund?—Of course, if there was a Kangani with him, (the 
Kangani being a maaewho is looking out for and recruiting for a particular 
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estate), he would take him to that estate; but if on the way to that estate 
the labourer was to say “ I am going to leave you and go off and work for 
someone else” he could do so; or he could still do so after he had worked 
in an estate for a week. 

12428. Has the change you described been due to legislation or due to 
practice?—Due to legislation, I think. 

12429. That applies to Malay States as well as to Ceylon?—Yes; it was 
done earlier in Malay than in Ceylon, I understand. 

12430. I suppose, a certain quantity of labour is still going up to Victoria 
Point, that is to say Lower Burma rubber districts?—That would not come 
under me; I do not know about it because it is part of India; it is the same 
as going to Bombay. 

12431. I rather gather from your memorandum that you think the general! 
effect of this emigration of labour is to keep up the value of labour in the 
Presidency?—I should like to say that the Wages Census is going on now,, 
and the figures are beginning to arrive. I have some of these figures,, 
but they have not been checked. The results are so uncertain that I think 
they must be checked. But this I do see, that they show a fall in cash 
wages; whether it is a fall in real wages or not, I cannot say. 

12432. A fall, since when?—Since five years ago. Of course prices were 
higher then. 

12433. Probably you will let us have these figures later after they have 
been checked and arranged?—Yes, but it will take some time, I think. I 

will note it. 

12434. I should like to ask you for your view on the comparative econo¬ 
mic position of the small cultivator outside the rice areas; the small culti¬ 
vator on tho dry tracts on the one hand, and the agricultural labourer 
throughout the Presidency on the other. Do you think that the small culti¬ 
vator is better or worse off than the agricultural labourer?—I should certain¬ 
ly say the small cultivator is economically better off and certainly he is a 
much happier man, because he has more to do; he is not so dependant on 
his employer; if the employer does not want him for a day, he can go and 
work on his bit of land. 

12435. When was your census taken prior to 1921?—Census of Wages? 

12436. Yes?—Five years previous to that. But I am sorry to say that in 
that census instead of giving the average wage they gave the wages as vary¬ 
ing between two annas and four or five annas or something of that sort, so 
that it is extremely difficult to compare. 

12437. Those were the limits, and you did not know the average?—We 
did not kuow whether it was or 3j; there was no comparison. I have 
now had a census taken, and get the averages instead, so that they can be 
compared 

12438. Was the census that was made on the original plan of no help 
to anybody?—I think this other way is better; I can only say that. 

12439. The original scheme gave no indication of the wages of the greater 
part of the labourers, did it?—I think they probably would cut out any 
extravagant isolated figure; for instance, if a carpenter drew Rs, 2, another 
Re. 1 and uno+her As. 8, they would not say wages were froip As. 8 to 
Rs. 2. 

12440. Perhaps you could let us have those figures?—My successor will 
give them to you; I am going to South Africa on Monday. 

12441. Your office will do that. Have you Void any indication that the 
rise in the wages of agricultural labour between 1916 and 1921 (which I 
presume occurred) had the effect of turning a certain number of small culti¬ 
vators into agricultural labourers?—No; I cannot give any indicatian. 
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13442. Was there a substantial increase in the wages of agricultural 
labour between 1916 and 1921 ?—It is very difficult for me to say; because 
tn 1916 they had only the figures between two annas and four annas, as I 
«'as saying: they did not give the average; they gave limits and I find it 
impossible to make a comparison. 

12443. But you do not see any indications yourBelf that there has been 
a diminution in the number of small cultivators and an increase in the 
number of agricultural labourers?—No; I do not think so, but I think the 
census of 1921 will give you the number that was put in as field labourers. 
That will give the comparative proportion. 

12444 There has been an increase in population; otherwise that would 
be a true comparison P—It will simply give the percentage of the population 
in old days. 

12446. Percentage?—Yes; that was my idea. 

12446, The Baja of Parlakimedi: Your jurisdiction does not extend as far 
as the Agency tracts, does it?-—1 have not any Labour Officer at present there, 
so 1 cannot say that any intensive work is going on there. 

12447. What is the difficulty in having an officer there? Do you mean 
to have one?—It is purely a financial difficulty. 

12448. Has it come to your notice that want of labour is being felt in 
certain tracts of the Agency in Ganjam?—Shortage of labour? 

12449. Yes, because of this emigration to Assam?—I do not know what 
the effect of it was at all. Mr. Maemichael would have known better than I 
do. 

12450. Have you tried to introduce among these labourers co-operative 
organisations? In the absence of these co-operative societies, when they 
want money at certain times, they are obliged to go to the professional 
moneylenders and borrow at a most exorbitant rate of interest. If some¬ 
body will take up the work of organising co-operative societies among them 
which will help thorn to sell their produce collectively and also create a 
banking habit among them, it will be saving them from a groat deal of 
loss?-—Yes. We have some thrift societies. As regards selling and purchas¬ 
ing, these labourers have not much to sell or purchase. 

12461. You have not tried to tackle the question of the Agency tracts?— 
No; I have not as yet touched the Agency tracts. 

12452. Sir James MacKenna: I find rather striking figures on page 317 of 
your memoraduin. You say that, no figures are available for the annual 
emigration to Burma, and add “ Probably about 12,000 go every year.” 
You mean every week?—I got that from some report. That is not my figure. 

12453. We in Burma calculated the migration at about a quarter of a 
million?—It may be 12,000 a month. 

12454. Probably 12,000 a week?—That figure oertainly did not come 
from my department; I took it from some other source. 

12455. From the evidence you gave to the Chairman I gather that the 
primary function of the Commissioner of Labour is the settlement of the 
lepressed classes in agricultural areas; is that correctP—No; I should say 
that, is mostly done by the Revenue Department in assigning lands to them. 
His chief object is to give them water-supply, schools, roads, burial grounds, 
iispensaries, and things of that sort. 

12456. You know, we have been struggling with this Labour Depart- 
nent since the League of Nations pressed its importance upon us. Most 
if us have had academic inquiries into the cost of living and family bud¬ 
gets?—No; we have not done much in that way. 

1245 1. So that your work has a most practical bearing on agriculture; 
what you are doing is the alleviation of the condition of the depressed classes 
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who are settled by the Revenue Department?—It is still more; we have to 
look after all those who continue as agricultural labourers. 

12458. You are not wasting your time on academic discussions?—I have 
not the staff, I have to do with factories, emigration, the Workmen’s Com¬ 
pensation Act and so on, and I have not the staff. 

12459. Mr. Macmichael gave evidence this morning that the migration 
from the Agency tracts, which he knows very well, was after the harvest. 
When is the harvesting season in the Agency?-—About December. 

The Baja of Parlahimedi ; The end of December. The migration is not 
entirely from the Agency tracts; it is also from the plain tracts. 

12460. Sir James MacKenna: They come across to Burma to work in the 
rice fields?—I believe so. 

12461. That of course gives a considerable increase in the wealth of 
Madras, but at the expense of Burma?—Yes. 

12462 Did you hear about a Bill in Burma known as the Black Bill, last 
year?—No; I was away from India last year; 1 was away for two years. 

12463. Professor Gangulee: I desire to ask you one or two questions about 
the settlement work you are doing. When you settle agricultural labourers, 
what area of land do you give them?—I think three or four acres is the 
ideal for those going to remain as labourers, because there is practically no 
irrigated land to be assigned; it is all dry land. 

12464. In the dry tracts have you any definite areas for particular locali¬ 
ties? Do you try to find out what could possibly be called an economic hold¬ 
ing for a particular tract?—No, we do very little in that way, because this 
again is dono by the Revenue Department, not by us. 

12465 The allotment is done by the Revenue Department?—Yes. The 
idea is that the labour supply should not he depleted, that they should be 
working labourers with land to fall back upon. Of course, when we start a 
colony on a disafforested area we should try and give an economic holding. 

12466, That allotment is done by the Revenue Department, on your re-' 
commendation, independently of your office?—Yea. Sometimes my Labour 
Officer, if there were one in the district, might help in distributing it, find¬ 
ing the people, and perhaps getting a co-operative society to finance it. 

12467. Who is the guiding spirit in settling these labourers on the land? 
For instance, if they want good seed, manures and things of that 
sort, to which agency would they go? In actually settling these labourers 
on the land, they do require some assistance by way of manure or seedP 
What agencies can they fall back upon to supply them with those require¬ 
ments?—They get that from their employers generally, the caste ryots. 

12468. There is no official agency working in that direction?—No. 

12469 .i You say that co-operative credit societies are being formed 
specially for the low caste labourers; have they begun the joint cultivation 
system?—If you have compact areas, my own idea is, as I was telling the 
Chairman, that it is better you have a co-operative society which makes it¬ 
self responsible for the assessment, or a loan may be obtained to finance them, 
but each patch of land must be run by the man himself, so long as he pays 
up his share to the co-operative society; that is what I aim at. 

12470. Do you encourage spare-time occupations in these areas?—1 do 
not think we have done much in that way. 

The Chairman: If an agricultural labourer is provided with a piece of 
land, tilling that land becomes his spare-time occupation. 

12471. Professor Gangulee: Is there any office watching the progress of 
these settlements, keeping accurate data of their progress, and so on?—Not 
if it is simply a matter of assigning land by the Revenue Department. II 
you had a co-operative society specially for these people, that would be 
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watched by the district officer, who would report on it, or, if {he loan were 
assigned to a co-operative society, they would keep an eye on it. 

12472. The position, then, is that you simply point out to these agricul- 
* urallabourers a piece of land, and let them do what they please P—Yes. 
Up till now it has been very difficult for an agricultural labourer who be¬ 
longed to the depressed classes to get any land; that was the object of this 
scheme, and considerable areas of these lands have been reserved .specially 
for them, so that they have a prior claim to that land, and it enables them 
to get these lands; but once they have got them, as a rule, they look after 
themselves. 

12473. Do you know if any assistance is being given to the depressed class 
settlers by the Department of Agriculture?—I do not think so ; but occasion¬ 
ally we would take the advice of the Agricultural Department; for example 
in the case of the disafforested land 1 would ask the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment for their advice, but not otherwise. 

12474. Do you travel in the Presidency in connection with your work as 
Labour Commissioner?—Yes, I do, especially in the districts where we have 
a Labour Officer. 

12475. In this memorandum you mention in several places “labourers” 
and “farm labourers proper”; then you say “farm servants” and “field 
labourers these designations of labour are rather vague; who are the actual 
labourers.''—The farm servant is the man who is attached to one master and 
geto a monthly, not a daily, wage; the field labourers are persons who are 
employed by the day; they may work for anybody. 

12476. Further down you say ‘ the farm labourer proper’; who is he?— 
■ There aTe the village workmen like blacksmiths, carpenters, etc., as opposed 
to the man who works directly at agriculture. 

12477. Most of these labourers, as I understand it, have no landP—No, 
most of these labourers have no land. When I say 1 most of these labour- 
•ers ’ I do not include the carpenter and the blacksmith; they might have 
an inam. 

12478. Have you, in your Labour Office, collected any data showing the 
labourer’s family budget?—No, I do not think I have any. 

12479. You have given here a list of wages; you say the 1 ordinary un¬ 
skilled labourer’ gets 2 annas a day; what do you mean by ordinary?—I 
mean an ordinary man looking after cattle or that sort of person, as opposed 
“to a specialist. 

12480, Further down you refer to the ' repayment of loan by service ’ 
in the case ct the low caste farm servants. Do you agree that the condition 
you describe here is almost a condition of slavery?—It was so; I hope we 
can get rid of it; there has been a very great improvement in that direction 
since Mr. Gray wrote his report; that part of my department which deals 
with them is largely founded upon the conditions disclosed by that report. 

12481. Is it possible to get soma data from your office with regard to the 
labourer’s diet?—No, I do not think I can give that information. 

12482. Could you not give us any information as to what he eats and so 
on?—With regard to the amount he..eats? 

12483. What he eats and the amount, both quality and quantity?—No. 

12484, On page 315 you say: “There is also the toddy and the arrack 
shop, which sometimes absorb too much of the labourer’s earnings.” Has 
this habit of drink been increasing? What is the tendency with regard to 
the sale of liquor?—I suppose the Excise officials would be able to tell you 
that. The depressed classes were neglected, and nobody went near them; 
■they did not know any other way of spending their money. Now, certainly 
in some villages, there has been a great improvement in that direction, be- 
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cause of thrift; they have begun, through their saving, to repay the loans 
for general purposes, or pay for their house-sites and things of that sort. 

12485. I suggest that perhaps the very presence of the toddy shop may 
be an obstacle to their cultivation of the habit of thrift?—Yes, if they drink 
to excess, certainly. 

12486. I understand you have prohibited the sale of liquor in some dry 
areas; is that right?—Is that so? I do not know; probably that is the case 
since I have been away. 

12487. I understand that the Excise Department will not grant any 
licenses in dry areas?—You mean in unirrigated areas? 

12488. In dry tracts, where the population is mostly poor?—I have never 
heard of that discretion, 

12489. I gathered it from a friend; I do not know whether it is correct. 
With regard to Emigration, do you consider that the Indian Emigration 
Act of 1922 has improved the condition of emigration?—Yes. 

12490. The Act has succeeded in checking improper methods of recruit¬ 
ment?—I think so. Very often (it was not intentional perhaps), people 
were induced to go to distant places like British Guiana and Fiji, where 
they had no idea what the conditions were going to be like. Now, because 
of the fact that every emigrant has to appear and get a certificate from the 
village officer before he can leave that he leaves willingly, everybody in the 
village knows that he is going; that, I think, has had a certain effect; I do 
not say an exceedingly good effect, but it has had a certain effect. 

12491. You say “ if education is made universal ” ; have you any definite 
idea about the introduction of education among these labourers?—Making 
it compulsory, you mean? 

12492. You say “if these efforts are redoubled”; are you referring to 
compulsory education?—Yes. 

12493. Do you think that compulsory education would be necessary, or 
would help to improve the condition of the labourers?—I think it would; I 
think it would make them self-respecting; with many people, the depressed 
classes especially, I think, they would not feel they were being kept under. 

12494. Do you think the time has come to do that?—It is very difficult, 
but it is being tried, I understand, in certain parts. 

12495. Sir Henry Lawrence; What is being tried?—Compulsory edu¬ 
cation; it is being tried in certain of the towns; I am not talking of the 
rural areas. Of course, it cannot be. brought in suddenly, because we have 
not got the necessary school accommodation and things like that; but they 
are working up to it in some places. 

12496. Mr. Calvert: In your memorandum you give a total for farm ser¬ 
vants and labourers of about 8 millions, and I see that about 8 millions are 
also included in the tenant class; is there any sharp division between these 
two classes?—Very little. 

12497. They merge one into the other?—That is what I think. For in- 
sfance, these persons I am speaking of, people who have got small patches 
of land, would be proud to describe themselves as landowners in the next 
settlement if they had a patta, but practically speaking they would remain 

labourers. 

12498. I see large numbers are paying one rupee and less; are these most¬ 
ly labourers?—Yes, I think so. 

12499. Is there any tendency for the artisan class, the blacksmith and 
leather worker, to take to cultivation, or vice versa? —They generally have 
a little land; in the old-fashioned villages they have a piece of land allotted 
to them, but I do not think they are ceasing to be blacksmiths and becom¬ 
ing cultivators. 
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12500, Take the ordinary village; has not a pattadar rather a higher 
social status than a blacksmith?—I do not think so; I think it varies very 
much. 

12501. They do not try to take to cultivation just to raise their social 
status ?—In some cases, perhaps; but they would find it difficult, because 
some of the cultivating classes consider themselves higher; I think it would 
go upon castes and not upon social status. 

12502. Has any attempt been made in this Presidency to estimate the 
supplementals to agricultural labour in terms of money?—They tried for a 
time to convert those into money, at the time of the wages census, but it is 
very difficult, I think. 

12503. It is possible to make out a long list of supplementals, is it not?— 
Yes, tobacco, betel, and things of that sort. 

12504. Do the depressed classes get a free house-site?—Yes, as a rule. 

12505. And free mud for the bricks for their houses?—You mean from 
the employers? 

12506. From the village lands?—If there is any available, they would not 

pay for it. 

12507. Would they get the material for the roofs of their houses free?— 
There again, they might have to pay; it will depend on the locality. 

12508. Do they get free firewood from the village common?—In some 
cases they will, but in the delta tract, where it is all rice, they would get 
practically nothing. 

12509. Would they find free grazing for their donkey or cow?—In some 
places, yes; round hero in Madras, if you went out 20 miles in one direc¬ 
tion, you would find large agricultural grazing grounds or porambokes, some 
of which I have tried to get for the depressed classes. There are large areas 
of grazing lands or porambokes which are free. 

12610. Is there any practice whereby during harvest time these labourers 
are allowed to carry home a headload of the harvest as well as their pay¬ 
ment?—As a rule I think they would be paid in addition to the headload, 
but 1 am not quite sure about that; I would not like to say anything about 
it. 

12511. Has anyone ever tried to examine what happens to the little bit 
of the harvest given as charity? Does that go to the agricultural labourer 
or his children?—I do not know, 

12512. But the gleanings after the harvest aro given to the labourer’s 
ohildren and womenfolk?—Yes. 

12513. The actual real wages of the agricultural labourer are probably 
considerable and oertainly incalculable?—It is extremely difficult to calculate 
the total amount. 

12514. The mere anna per day criterion does not mean very much?—No. 

12515. You say on page 314 that the reduction in the proportion of women 
labourers is a sign of increasing prosperity?—Yes, 

12516. You would say that of England?—Yes, I would. In my young 
days all women used to go working in the villages; now they do not. I think 
that is a sign of increasing prosperity. 

12517. Is the fact that the womenfolk work in the fields here a sign of 
low social status?—I do not think so. I am not talking of social status. It 
would not be a necessity for them to go out; that is the point. 

12518. Is it not the point that a man tries to raise his social status by 
withdrawing his women from labour in public?—Yes. 

12519. Is it not necessarily a sign of increasing prosperity?—I think it 
would probably be a sign of increasing prosperity in England if he could 
really afford it. 
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12520. Has not increased prosperity gone hand in hand with increasing 
female labour?—In factories you mean? 

12521. Yes, factories, shops, post offices and offices of all kinds?—I do not 
think agricultural labourers’ wives go to these fashionable employments. I 
should say the comparison would be with Lancashire or some place like that, 
where women go and work in the factories. If the men are well-off, their 
wives will sit at home and not -go into the factories, that is my opinion. 

12522. There is no idea of the daughters going to work for the sake of 
being independent?—No; I have never heard of that. 

12523. On this question of a sort of permanent debt system, is that also 
found among the village artisan classes like weavers?—I do not know; I 
have no experience about that, but I should not think so. 

12524. May I ask you what is the remedy you are applying?—I think the 
co-operative societies and the work which is being done to help these people 
are improving their position. There have been one or two cases in which 
the man has been turned out of the society. 

12525. Are these depressed class people for whom you are trying to get 
small plots of land given any legal protection against attachment of their 
property for debt?—When we give land to a man of the depressed classes, we 
make provision that he should not alienate it except to Government or to 
co-operate societies or to a member of his own class. That is done in order 
to protect him in that land. The sowear might lend him money on that land 
but he could not foreclose on the land. 

12526. If you give him land, you do increase his credit?—Yes. 

12627. And therefore he is more liable to run into debt?—That is true. 

12528. But you have no special provision to protect his immovable pro¬ 
perty from attachment for that?—No, none. 

12529. You recollect that the Fiscal Commission reported that one of the 
reasons why you had not got labour to move from villages to towns was the 
lack of housing accommodation in towns. Does that hold good for the 
Madras Presidency?—It is not nearly so bad as in Bombay; Madras haB 
larger areas. I do not mean to say there is no housing problem in Madras, 
but it is nothing like so appalling as in Bombay. 

12540. Is there not a complaint among the industrialists here of shortage 
of labour?—No, I do not think so. 

12531. Such mills as you have have enough labour?—Yes. 

12532. Then the Fiscal Commission also say that one of the special causes 
preventing the agricultural population from going into industries is the con¬ 
servatism shown in the reluctance to adopt a life of industrial labour. Does 
that apply to Madras, to general conditions of life of industrial labour?—I 
have seen that a man would want larger wages to do industrial labour. He 
would much prefer, even if he gets a small wage, to work on the land rather 
than in » mill. But I do not know whether it prevents his going into a mill, 
because lie gets more wages there. 

12533. You have heard, of course, that certain people advocate indus¬ 
trialism as a remedy for the surplus labour power on the land, and the Fiscal 
Commission puts forward these two objections, shortage of housing accommo¬ 
dation in industrial centres and a general reluctance to adopt industrial life. 
Are there any other factors which retard rural life from coming into indus¬ 
trial pursuits?—No, except they like living at home; they like to sit there. 

12534. Is the industrial labour here of a seasonal type? Does it go 
there when there is no crop and come back again when the agriculture 
season is over?-—To some extent; but not to such a large extent as in Bom¬ 
bay, because here persons living in Madras or near Madras might work on 
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the land sometimes and then go and work in the mill. A good many of then* 
have houses in villages near by. 

12535. I understand that there is a little difficulty in Bihar coal mines; 
they work for a short time and go to the fields again?—They do, A certain 
amount of what they call absenteeism may be due to their going back to the 
land. But they are never absent here for such a long time as they are in 
Bombay, because the surroundings of Madras are so much more rural. 

12-536. On page 316, on this question of unemployment, you say that in the 
hot weather the labourers find it difficult to get continuous ‘ employment 
throughout the week. Is there any hope that they could be organised to 
work for the improvement of their own surroundings?—In what way? 

12537. Village roads, village sanitation, better water-supply and so on 
spending their labour on their own improvement?—They do to some 
extent. Sometimes when we are digging a well, they will do the digging of 
the pit themselves. 

12533. But you require organisation?—Yes, and with their wages you 
cannot expect them to do much for nothing. 

12539. Mr, Kamat: When was the Labour Department brought into exist¬ 
ence in this Presidency?—In 1919-20, I think. 

A , nd s,n< f ^en no enquiry into agricultural wages has been- 

held?—He have only this quinquennial wages census. It is the only thing we- 
have, a cash wages census and an attempt to convert grain wages into cash, 
but it is not a real wages census. 

12541. What I am talking about is perhaps a more comprehensive enquiry 
of the type held in the Bombay Presidency in 1924?—I have seen that re¬ 
port; but we have nothing of that sort. We are much poorer in Madras 
than they aro in Bombay and we have no staff. 

12542. Is that the' only explanation ?—That is the reason. 

12543. But have you collected no official data about such important 
matters concerning agricultural labourers and others and is it not a great 
handicap to the steps to be taken towards the improvement of agricultural 
labourers? -With our limited amount of money, we can spend every penny 
on work which we know will bo usoful. If we bad a larger amount we might 
then make an investigation as to how we could spend more money; but at 
present, with the money we have, all we can do is to dig wells and make path¬ 
ways and that sort of thing. 

12544. Is there any tendency in this Presidency for labour to move from 
villages towards urban centres?—Not nearly so much as in some other parts 
of India, because there are so few industries. I think there is a slight indi¬ 
cation from the census figures. I think about 70 odd per cent depend on 
the land. 

12o45. That fact hardly helps us?—I mean a slightly smaller percentage 
depend on land than in the previous census, very slightly smaller. 

12546. Have you noticed any tendency for the small agriculturists to be¬ 
come agricultural labourers? Is there any percentage which you can indi¬ 
cate showing that the class of labourers has gone up or has gone down pro¬ 
portionately?—! was suggesting to the Chairman that these would be found 
in the Census Report, under landowners, tenants and farm labourers. The 
figures are there, but they must he taken with a grain of salt; not that L 
mean that the figures are wrong, but socially the position of a tenant or a 
landowner is so much higher that people are inclined to put themselves down 
as such when for practical purposes they are agricultural labourers. 

12547. Have you got in your office figures showing the cost of living dur¬ 
ing the War and the cost of living now for the agriculturists?—No. 

12543. Even that takes money to find out?—Certainly it does; my clerks- 
are all overworked. 
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12649. Do you notice a tendency for the agricultural labourer at the pre¬ 
sent day to work a smaller number of hours than perhaps he did ten years 
ago?—I have no reason to think so, 

12660, In this Presidency he has not taken the law into his own hands 
and he has not curtailed his hours of work?—I should say not. 

12551, There is no such tendency?—I do not know of any such tendency, 

12552. And during certain seasons of the year, do you notice any ten¬ 
dency for the employer to he at the mercy of the labourer rather than the 
labourer at the mercy of the employer?—No. 

12553. There is no such phenomenon ?—Do you mean to say in the harvest 
season, for instance? 

12554. Yes?—That is so, 1 should say, but certainly I think you put it 
much too strongly if you say that the employer is at the mercy of the labourer, 

I do not think so, 

12555. With regard to this process of emigration overseas that is going 
on, do you think the emigrants improve their position by going overseas?— 

I think they do. That k one speeial reason why they do emigrate. The 
Madras labourer is such a home-lover that he would not go unless he knew 
his position would improve. He may of course be deluded into going by 
•wrong impressions of conditions, but he can always write to somebody from 
the village who knows the conditions and tells him. He always asks before 
he goes. 

12556. Can you tell me whether the betterment of wages is the same thing 
with the labourer as the raising of the standard of living?—I should say 
generally it was. If you give him more wages, as a rule his standard of 
living will rise. 

12557. Have you noticed this from the observations you have made on the 
home life of labourers'? Supposing a man instead of getting 8 annas gets 
12 annas, does it mean that be raises his standard of living?—Not necessarily; 
he may spend it on toddy. 

12558. Or he may work less?—Yes. 

12559. I want your observation in this Presidency?—You speak of the 
agricultural labourer? 

12560. Yes?—I do not know of any ca6e in which it has been raised by 
50 per cent. 

12561. You do not think it is rising?—I do not think it has risen suffi¬ 
ciently to make any marked change of that sort obvious. 

12562. From your experience as a Labour Commissioner would you think 
that even supposing the labourer earns more he would improve his standard 
of living without definite, deliberate and conscious effort being made to teach 
him better means of living? Does he know how to spend his increased 
earnings?—I do not know. 

12563. Have you observed his home life sufficiently to draw any deduc¬ 
tions as to whether, given increased power to earn, he knows how to live well, 
or is it necessary to make a conscious effort to teach him?—I do not think 
so. At present I do not know what form of better living you would suggest. 
Do you mean to say that he should have a better house? 

12564. What I am suggesting is this. Unless you give him compulsory 
education he will not be able to understand for himself how to spend his 
increased earnings on clothes, house, education of children, etc,?—He might 
spend it mainly on his food. 

12565. For this reason do you not think that compulsory education is neces¬ 
sary?—I am in favour of educating these people and we are making an 
advance in that direction, 

12566. Do you agree that the standard of living can never rise automati¬ 
cally? —I think that a small rise in the standard of living would mean that 
he was less in debt and had more to eat. 
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1266/. That is the whole point I am driving at. The standard of living 
ot an ordinary labourer or an agricultural labourer cannot automatically rise 
and some other means has to be tried, say compulsory education. Do you 
th.nk it .would automatically come?—It is so hypothetical; I do not know. 

lJubS. It is not hypothetical; it is a matter of observation of the life of 
the people?—My observation of the life of the people is that there has not 
been such a rise as to enable me to express an opinion. 

12569. Sir Henry Lawrence .* Do I understand that your duties are con- 
hneu to the depressed classes?—As far as labourers are concerned, yes : I 
have many other duties. In some places in the deltas I have been working 
tor house-sites for caste labourers, Fcidayachis. They are not technically out- 
castes. That is not my main work. 

1 1 ? 57 ?- Wh ftt is tIie budget for your department?—My budget last year was 
mostly for loans. “ 

12twi.. To what extent are these operations for the depressed classes and 
to what for the criminal tribes?—I am afraid I cannot tell you. 

12572. Can you put in figures?—For the depressed classes and criminal 
tribes separately? 

12573. Yes?--Would you want, for instance, the criminal settlements 
included ? 

12674. Yes, what it would be for the criminal tribes. Do you deal with 
your criminal settlements under the jail budget?—No, it is in my own 
separate budget. 

12576. Now what proportion of your total population do your depressed 
classes represent?—Well, it is about'1 in 6; 7 millions out of 42 millions I 
think. 

12576. So that you have quite a considerable proportion to deal with?— 
6 to 7 millions is quito a large number. I am looking after emigration, about 
52 per cent of which is from the depressed classos. 

12577. AVould you like to tell us jour budget?—!! lakhs are allotted to the 
Labour Department; .1*56 for free grants (that would be for pathways, burial 
grounds and things of that sort), 2,10,000 for education charges for the de¬ 
pressed classes, 4 lakhs for loans for the acquisition of houses, which we have 
to get back and of which we are getting back a large amount already. 

12578. Where do the criminal tribes come in?—It was not mentioned 
separately here. 

12579. Are they included in the 8 lakhs?- -Yes. 

12580. The net expenditure for 6 millions will be 4 lakhs?—Yes, that is 
so. I have great difficulty in getting that. 

12581.' You think you ought to be able to get a larger grant from the 
Government?—Yes, we always ask for a larger grant. 

12582. You mentioned emigration. How does this emigration affect the 
economic position of your agricultural labourers and depressed classes? What 
proportion of the adult males of this class emigrate every year? Would you 
put it as high as 10 per cent?—I think the figures are here : 40,000 from 
Madras last'year and from Negapatam 45,000. That means about 100,000 
people went to the Malay States. 

12583. For one year?—For last year; and for Ceylon about 75,000 under 
the Act and 50,000 not under the Act. 

12584. Where does the labour come from?—According to the returns no- 
less than 80 per cent come from Madras. 

12585. For one year?—For last year. 

12586. I have got some figures here which show 80,000 from Madras?— 
That is exact, I think. According to the returns no less than 80 per cent are 
from Madras. 
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12587. Can you look up those figures and send them to us?—I was away 
when this was drawn up. 76,000 persons went to Ceylon last year as emi¬ 
grants under the Act. 

12588, Would you compare the figures with the Indian Year Book for the 
current year which gives the figures as 400,000 or 405,000 total emigration, 
out of which 80 per cent is from Madras?—I shall look up the figures and 
let you know later. 

12589. Have you any information as to the estimated receipts in Madras 
by postal orders from overseas?—I have not. 

12590. Could you get that?—I will get it. Do you want it by colonies? 

12691. If you give the details so much the better. I just want to know 
how much your labourers get by emigration abroad as registered by this 
method. Have you not had any figures at all collected hitherto? No, I do 
not remember having done so. I once got figures for Ganjam from Burma 
but I have not got those figures here. 

12592. Is this emigration of sufficient importance to be detrimental to the 
agricultural interests?—I do not think so; though there are complaints, I do 
not know of any land which is not cultivated for want of labour. 

12598. Where do the complaints come from?—There are complaints from 
the landowners in some of these deltaic tracts, I think. 

12594. Is there a definite movement to try to check emigration in the 
interests of landowners?—I do not go so far as to say that. But if the 
question were raised, there probably would be objection to emigration. Pro¬ 
bably many persons would object on the ground that too many had gone 
and that there was shortage of labour in consequence. 

12695. Was there any movement on the part of your office to assist such 
emigration?—No. 

12596. It has not reached that point?—We do not assist emigration. All 
I see to is that people do not go against their will. There is no assistance 
from my office. Wo do not assist emigration; we ' are responsible for seeing 
that they are not improperly recruited. 

12597. It might be possible to reconcile the two; there might be a good 
opening somewhere, and you could induce people to go there?—You mean 
Malay, Ceylon, etc.? 

12598. Yes?—You cannot assist emigration to any place, except Ceylon 
and Malay. 

12599. Emigration to other places overseas has been stopped since when? 
—To British Guiana, Fiji and Mauritius since 1922, when the Emigration Act 
was passed. They are talking of reopening emigration to British Guiana, 
and I think they are allowing about a thousand a year to go to Mauritius. 
Of course that lies with the Government of India. 

12600. Have you got Madras emigrants for British Guiana?— A certain 
number. 

12601. Are you in touch with them?—Not, except when they come back. 
Mr. Kesava Pillay went to British Guiana to make enquiries and to report 
upon the conditions there. 

12602. Was his report satisfactory?—I do not think he was very much 
in favour of it. Since his report somebody from the Government has been 
there and I hear he has made a more favourable report. While 1 was. m 
South Africa, I saw in the papers that there was talk about their reopening 
emigration to British Guiana. 

12608 If it is reopened will it be of economic assistance to the labourers? 
—It will’ depend upon the conditions; you will have to have a more careful 
enquiry into the conditions in those places than in places like Ceylon and 
there you will want careful safeguarding to see that the people who emigrate 
realise what they are in for. 
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12604. Have you any definite opinion whether the economic future of this 
class in Madras will be satisfactorily righted?—I hope it will become so. 

12605. You think it will?—Yes; I think they are wakening up in a most 
remarkable degree. They are getting on. They are nominated on the Taluk 
Boards, the Municipal Councils, the Legislative Council and so on. 

12606. A spirit of hope is being awakened?—I think it is. 

12607. And with that and thrift, good will come?—I hope so. 

12608. Is it the case that in the past no land was held by the depressed 
classes?—It was extremely difficult for them to get it. 

12609. Have you got the system here of inam lands being held by village 
■servants?—There is an odd case here and there of that sort; in a few villages 
there might be inam lands, but it is not general. There was real difficulty in 
getting them, more in the South and in the "West than in the North; the 
Telugu country is more free from this prejudice. I think. 

12610. In the adjoining districts of Bombay they hold a good deal of land? 
—Do they? Is that a Telugu district? 

12611. Kanarese?—l T ou mean Bellary. 

12612. Is the population of the Madras Presidency increasing rapidlv?— 
It did not in the last decade, although it may be going up now. 

12613. Is there much movement from the unfavoured districts to the 
favoured; from the dry tracts to the deltas?—You mean, to stay there? 

12614. Yes?-—Not really a large movement; there would be if there were 
room. 

12615. "Was there in the past when the irrigation canals were opened?— 
Yes, it was very large then. In Godavari and Kistna they have a large number 
of people who came there from the dry tracts, such as Vizagapatam. 

12616. You were asked just now whether a wage-earner receiving an 
increased wage spends his increase on liquor. Can you tell us what is the 
average expenditure on liquor?—No, I cannot. 

12617. What is the total abkari revenue?—I do not know. I will find out. 

It is in the Administration Report. 

Dewan Bahadur Raghavayya: It is from 4 to 5 crores. 

12618. Sir Henry Lawrence: You have had no enquiry to ascertain what 
is the family budget’—I am sorry to say we have not worked out family 
budgets at all. 

12619. Sir Ganga Ram: What is the rise in wages since pre-war days?— 
I v'hs telling the Chairman that we cannot judge that, because we have no 
figures for the pre-war w r ages. We have no real figures for comparison. The 
pre-war figures, instead of giving the average wage in a particular tract, give 
the limits within which the wages vary; they put it as two to four annas. 

12620. What is it now?—Now we give the averages : 2 annas, 2J annas, 
and so on. 

12621. Has there been no material rise?—I do not think any comparison 
is possible. There has been a rise; that is my impression; how much I could 
not tell. 

12622. Is the rise in wages in proportion to the rise in the price of food¬ 
stuffs?—I do not know. The wages census for this year is at present going 
on, and the wages census of pre-war yearn does not give a basis on which 
we can give a comparison. 

12623. Sir Thomas Middleton: In the statement of figures extracted from 
the census you say: “ Cultivation in this Presidency supports as workers and 
dependants 80,000,000 out of 43,000,000 inhabitants as enumerated in the 
census of 1921, or 7 out of every 10 persons. Of these, farm servants and 
field labourers number 3 out of every 10.” That .is, there are 3 labourers 
against 4 of the occupying class. In view of the size of the holdings in this 
Presidency the ratio between occupiers and employees is very narrow; it 
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seems to me a very close similarity in numbers. Do you know whether, 
included under farm servants and field labourers, there is a number of relatives 
of occupiers?—I do not know. Do you mean you are surprised the number 
of labourers is not larger? 

12(524. I am surprised the number of labourers is so large in view of the 
small holdings; there seems to be much more hired labour than can be- 
accounted for by the area available under cultivation. I was wondering 
whether that number might not be affected by the inclusion of the relatives 
of occupiers of land under one or the other of these categories. I know that 
there- is very often difficulty in connection with census figures in distinguishing 
between relatives of occupiers and hired labourers?—But I think “ three out 
of every ten " means 7 to 3. That is how I read it. 30 millions out of 43 
millions are dependent on cultivation. Of these 30 millions, three out </>f 
every ten are labourers. That is my idea. 

12625. I was not sure which was meant?—That is how I read it; that is 
what I think it means. 

12626. Then I have misunderstood your figures. I thought the ratio was 
4 to 3; but I now see it is 7 to 3?—I thought it was the other way; I 
thought I underestimated the number of labourers, and that some of the 
labourers might have .shown themselves as owners or tenants. 

12627. I was not sure of the point; I looked at the percentages; we have 
much the same percentage for labourers as for tenants or landowners, and 
I came to the conclusion that what was meant was 4 occupiers to 3 labourers? 
—I will verify it. 

Dr. Hyder: I understand you have taken the figures from the Census 
Deport. This is what is stated in the Census Report: “ Of every 10 agri¬ 
culturists 4 are cultivating landlords, 3 are labourers, 2 are cultivating tenants, 
and 1 is a non-cultivating rent receiver or rent payer. At the same time- 
■ there is a tendency throughout the 20 years for cultivating landlords and 
labourers to lose ground to the cultivating tenant and the non-cultivating rent- 
receiver or rent payer.” 

12628. Sir Thomas Middleton: You describe the work you are doing in the- 
Bellaty district, where you are endeavouring to settle landless labourers on 
holdings of about 4 acres. Do you expect these men to find labour locally, 
or are you going to find them work as migratory labourers?—I do not think 
they will lie employing labour. The average is four acres; that includes irri¬ 
gated land, well-land and all sorts of land, so that one man can cultivate 
four acres of these very light dry lands. 

12629. I was thinking of the supplementary work of the settlers?—They 
live in the villages near by; sometimes they go to their own holding, and 
sometimes work for their master. 

12630. In view of the risks of scarcity in this district, seeing that work 
would not be available in famine times, what would be his position? He has 
got four acres of land in his own occupation, and he has been depending very 
largely on labour in local holdings; when a bad year comes that source of 
labour dries up, and at the same time his own crop fails?—I think, in a good 
season he may out of these four acres supplement his wages and then have 
something to fall back upon when the bad times come. 

12631. You think he will be all right in a bad season?—He will get in a 
good season a little over a poor living wage, and I hope that with the extra 
amount he gets he will be able to tide over a bad season. 

12632. You do not anticipate that there will be a tendency for the popula¬ 
tion of that precarious tract to increase?—I do not think so; that would' 
be the danger"; that is the danger of which I was telling the Chairman; I do 
not think they would emigrate. 

12633. From the point of view of the labourer and from the point of view 
of the country, which do you consider the more desirable type of supplemen¬ 
tary labour; that which you get in the locality or that which you get by 
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migrating to districts where there is a big demand for labour?—From the 
point of view of the labourer, I think the labourer would do very well if lie 
could live all the year round in one place. 

12084. From the point of view of the economic position of the country, 
which type of supplementary labour would you prefer?—1 think sufficient labour 
must go to these districts for harvests and other things. 

12635. Is it not the case that when a system of migratory labour is deve¬ 
loped in any area, there comes in, as Sir Henry Lawrence suggested, a con¬ 
siderable sum by way of remittances?—Yes. 

12636. I am thinking now of the case of Italian labour and Irish labour, 
for example?—Yes. 

12087. And in the case of both these countries, migratory labour has become 
of considerable economic importance to the country?—Yes, in the case of 
both countries. 

12688. What I was asking myself was whether you, in charge of labour 
questions in this Presidency, aim at developing migratory labour, or whether 
you aim rather at providing local work in districts such os Anantapur and 
Bellary?—In Anantapur and Bellary, they are too far away; that is the 
difficulty with those places; they are too far away from the delta tracts to 
come down there. I do not think they would do it very much. Dewan 
Bahadur Raghavayya would know better. 

12639. Dewan Bahadur Raghavayya: Very few come?—They are very few; 
from the neighbouring districts they come swarming in the time of the harvest, 
but I should not think a very large number comes from these districts I am 
mentioning. 

12640. Sir Thomas Middleton: Is that because at present they are thinly 
populated?—Yes. 

12641. If, as a result of your efforts at settlement, the population should 
increase, there is always an opening for migratory labour for these people?— i 
Yes. 

12642. You mentioned that there was a certain proportion of what are 
called ‘ tied ' cottages in this Presidency. I did not realise that such cottages 
were found here?—Not so many; Chingleput, South Arcot, Tanjore and perhaps 
Triohinopoly are porhaps the main places. 

12643. That is quite an exceptional state of affairs in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, is it not?—Yes. 

12644. It is not an urgent question as in some other countries?—It is rather 
urgent in these particular districts. 

12645. The sites are so limited?-—Yes. 

12646. Sir Henry Lawrence: What is the result of the ‘ tied ' cottager? — 
The result is, I think, that these people do not get a good chance; they do 
not get the chance of natural competition. 

12647. Sir Thomas Middleton: We had a considerable amount of discussion 
this morning as to whether the Indian cultivator was as thrifty as he might 
be. Can you tell me whether the village panohangamdar whom you mention ■ 
is paid a salary or is paid by results?—He is paid so much per plough, or some¬ 
thing of that sort; perhaps he may have inam land. 

12648. He predicts the weather?—Yes, and frames the almanac. 

12649. Dr. Hyder: On the question of wages, are those figures for any 
particular year or are they the average figures?—These are the average of 
*hat year, and then we compare them with the average of this year. 

12650 You give different figures, 2 annas, 8 annas and so on; what are 
they? — Those were the figures that were ascertained in 1921. 

12651. Could you tell me the number of days in the year for which the 
labourer would find so much work at 2 annas, 6 annas, and so on?—I could 
not tell you; it is very difficult indeed; it is different according to the land 
he is working on; it would depend on whether it was irrigated or not. 
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12652. Could you give us any idea as regards the supplementary earnings 
of the family; that is to say, there might be the wage of the head of the 
family, and there would be his wife and one or two children, perhaps, work- 
iag; how muoh would they bring in at harvesting?—I have said here that the 
wife gete two-thirds of what the man would get, on an average. 

12653, You could not give us any figure as to the number of days during 
which such a wage would be earned?—No, I oannot tell you anything about 
that. 

12654. You could not give us any idea about their spare-time earnings, as 
to what they earn, and for how many days they earn in their spare time, 
when they have got no field operations?—Apart from this census which is 
being undertaken? 

12655. Could I have from you a rough guess as to the amount of money 
which an agriculturist’s family obtains during all the 865 days of the year, a 
rough guess as to what it will come to from all sources, agriculture and sub¬ 
sidiary occupations?—I do not think my guess would be of any value. 

12656. Have you ever been a jail officer?—I have had sub-jails under me; 
that is the nearest I got to being a jail officer. 

12657. How much did you allow per prisoner?—I have forgotten. 

I will give you the figure; three-fourths of a eeer is the daily allowance 
in the Presidency. 

The Chairman: Simple confinement or hard labour? 

Jr. Hyder: That does not appear clearly. 

The Chairman: That is the real point. 

12658. Dr. Hyder: I was wondering whether you could tell me how much 
rice would be required by an agriculturist’s family, consisting of a man, his 
(vife, a son and one or two more children. How much rice would be required 
for such a family?—You say they want three-fourths of a seer per head. 

12659. That is the jail allowance. In your opinion, how much rice would 
be required for such a family?—I suppose it comes to about 2| seers for the 
whole family, but I do not know, and I would rather not give an opinion; 
I am not good at these things; if you got an opinion from an expert, it would 
differ from mine. 

12660. You must have come across this Census Report relating to your 
Presidency?—Yes. 

12661. There are some very interesting tables with regard to the incidence 
of disease, which I showed you, and the most affected districts are Ganjam 
and Vizagapatam; that table relates to leprosy. I was wondering whether 
there was any relation between the nourishment factor and the liability to 
such diseases as leprosy?—! have no idea. The latest theory, I think, is 
that it is due to eating bad fish; I do not know anything about leprosy. 

12662. A question was put to you by Mr. Calvert, who was quoting from 
the Report of tho Fiscal Commission, regarding the disinclination of Indians 
to work in factories. I was wondering whether it is known to you that abour. 
the beginning of the last century, in 1800, it was said of Italy, a country 
which perhaps you know intimately, and of Germany, that the same disincli¬ 
nation prevailed there, and they would never become industrial. I was 
wondering whether you had come across any such statement in any book?— 
No. 

12663. In your memorandum you say, “ it would be impossible to insist 
on accident or sickness insurance or maternity benefits ’’. I will leave aside 
the other things, but as regards maternity benefits, why should it be impossible? 
—It is very difficult to do it in these rural areas. 

12664. Is it because the woman is given a daily wage?—That is what I 
think in regard to maternity; it is very rarely that a woman is a permanent 
servant, and if she is merely on daily wages it is difficult to give her mater¬ 
nity benefits. 
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12665. That would apply to agricultural labour; would you apply it to 
industrial labour?—I do not know; the question did come up some time ago. 

12666. With regard to emigration of labour to Burma, you say that the 
labour is seasonal?—Yes. 

12667. I have an impression that the labour is seasonal, that is to say, 
these labourers go over to Burma to harvest the rice crop and come back; 
they do not settle there?—Some do, and work in the factories there. 

12668. Sir James MacKenna : The majority of them?—Yes, the majority; 
some go just for the season. 

12069. Dr. Hyder: It is an expensive journey; I was wondering who pro¬ 
vided the funds?—These contractors, I understand; of course, it is not regu. 
lated in any way, and I cannot give you the same information about it as 
about emigration to foreign countries. That is one kind of migration, from 
one part of India to another; that is not regulated. I have met these con¬ 
tractors in various places, and they seemed to have done rather well in 
taking agricultural and other labourers over to Burma. 

12670. I want to put to you that it would not be desirable to restrict 
the free movement of labour, either within the Presidency or outside the 
Presidency, jnst as it would not be desirable to restrict the movement of, say, 
the professional classes, if they found a chance of getting better salaries 
elsewhere?—It would be unfair, I think. 

12671. Demon Bahadur Raghavayya: You said that in the case of dis¬ 
afforested areas, on which some of the depressed class members have been 
settled, it has been possible to carve out economic holdings?—In some cases, 
yes. 

12672. Have any of those holdings been worked on co-operative lines?— 
Yes, and also under the Divi Island project. I think the Mettur project 
would be quite possible to work on co-operative lines, but not co-operative 
cultivation; each man cultivates his own plot. 

12673. Not joint cultivation?—Not joint cultivation. 

12674. What I want to know is, have the men to whom these holdings have 
been assigned worked under the auspices of a co-operative society? Have they 
been having recourse to the advice of the agricultural officers in regard to 
batter farming methods?—I think they have. 

12675. Have you been obsorving, on the whole, better farming on these 
email farms; is the farming done better than on an average small holding?— 
No, I do not think so, because these persons have not the experience; they 
are not farmers, they are learning farming, and I think a man who is already 
the owner of a farm is more likely to be a good farmer than a labourer. 

12676. So the advice of the Agricultural Department has not yet been 
tried?—I think it helped them; but I do not think that these labourers are 
better farmers than the other small holders. 

12677. In the districts of Bellarv and Anantapur, where the poor soils 
prevail and where much land is out of cultivation, has any attempt been made 
to encourage these depressed class members to raise such perennial crops as 
the palmyra or the date or the aloe which, though not yielding food, would 
be commercially profitable and would also afford occupation during spare time? 
—No, I do not think so. 

12678. No attempt has yet been made?—I do not think so. 

12679. In your memorandum I see that you have said how a certain amount 
of labour migrates from the dry districts to the delta districts during the 
harvest season. You have said nothing about the housing of that labour 
during the time it remains in the delta districts to do the harvest. My im¬ 
pression is that no housing accommodation is made, with the result that that 
labour lives mostly on mounds near the rice fields and very often epidemics 
break out? That is what I mentioned here. They live in the middle of rice 
fields. 
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the field is low they put a heap of earth in one corner; there may be one 
or two or three houses on that mound. 

12681. No roofing accommodation is provided?—No. 

12682. In regard to drink, I am sure you are aware of the experiment 
/men is being tried in this Presidency by prohibiting country liquor and 
irrack in five taluks in the Presidency where toddy is used. That is what 
Professor Gangulee was referring to?—-When was that? 

12683. Twc years ago?—That is when I left. 

12684. There is one feature in the census figures in regard to which I 
should like to have the benefit of your opinion. There is a distinct fail in 
the last census as compared with the census of 1911 in the number of culti¬ 
vating landowners and there is a rise in the number of cultivating tenants 
per thousand. What do you think it is due to? Could you explain that pheno¬ 
menon from your knowledge of the districts and your general experience?— 
It may be that the middle classes are taking to other pursuit®. Some of 
+bese landowners instead of farming themselves are leasing their lands out 
to tenants. That has a good deal to do with it. 

12685. There is an increase in the number of non-cultivating owners?— 
1 Say it may be due to the fact that their standard of life is rising and they 
try to get into Government service, try to get into law and other professions, 
leasing out their lands to other people. I think there is a tendency to that 
effect. 

12686. Do you think it may- be partly due to the fact that the culti¬ 
vating landowner has to part with his land to clear the debt which he con¬ 
tracts and has to seek the protection of becoming a cultivating tenant?—It 
may be that also. 

Dr. Hyder r There is a remarkable increase in this Presidency in the number 
of non-cultivating tenants. Could you explain that, apart from the circums¬ 
tances perhaps of Malabar where you hove the sub-tenures? 

12687. Dewan Bahadur fiaghavayya: 28 per thousand as against the other 
method of dealing with the lands, The big mirasidar non-cultivating tenant 
leases out his lands; he sub-leases them to the cultivating tenants. That may 
explain it?—It is rather complicated. 

12688. Of late, the depressed classes for whose uplift you are working ha/e 
got, even by the door of election, into such organisations aR co-operative 
(societies and village panchayats?—1 believe there are some cases. 

12689. Yes; I am enquiring as to how far it is done?—There are some 
cases; but I do not know whether they are isolated cases or whether they 
ore general. I am making enquiries at present. ' 

12690. Mr. Calvert: I should like to ask you whether you foresee anv like¬ 
lihood of any early relief to rural congestion from the expansion of industries 
within the Presidency itself?—No; I do not see much at present. 

12691. Professor Gangulee: What influence do the labourers who return 
from overseas exert on their own villages, morally and socially?—Those who 
come from the depressed classes certainly have a very strong influence in the 
way that even though they only go as far as Burma they have a different 
view of their position; that is one point. Then they help to build in a num¬ 
ber of cases a substantial bouse, which is a good thing; it means that he 
wants to stay in the hope that he may get a better house of that sp rt him¬ 
self. I think that as a rule their influence is quite good. 

12692. In social outlook?—Yes. 

12693. Leading to a decided change?—I think it leads to a distinct chance. 

12694. The Chairman: You mentioned during the course of your evidence 
that the Presidency of Bombay was more wealthy than this Presidency. How 
do you account for that fact?—With the larger amount of industries, cotton 
mills and others in Bombay, I suppose they are better off. I always feel that 
they are. 
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12695. Apart from the question of trade at the port of Bombay, do you 
think that the growing of money crops rather than of food crops has any 
bearing on the point?—There I cannot speak with any authority at all. I do 
not know the Bombay agricultural side at all. I do not even know that they 
grow money crops. 

12696. I do not say they do. I wanted to know whether you had that in 
mind?—I do not know about that. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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APPENDIX. 


dement showing the budget grant for the Labour Department for the current 

official year and the actual expenditure incurred during 1934-25 and 
1928-26. 


37-R.e, Miscellaneous Departments— 
Miscellaneous—Commissioner of Labour. 

Accounts 

1924-25. 

Accounts 

1925-26. 

budget grant 

1926-27- 

(i) Direction . 

Rs. 

(1) 

2,11,024 

Rs. 

Rs. 

"'by, travelling allowance, contingencies, etc., ■ 
of the Commissioner. 

56,726 

69,600 

(ii) Depressed Classes. 




District staffs for conducting special operations 
for the amelioration of depressed classes. 
Pay, travelling allowance, contingencies, etc. 

A. 

1,58,043 

1,98.000 

(m) Depressed Classes—Better went, 

(1) Establishment —Pay of teachers 

1,23,317 

1,47,156 

2,20,600 

Contingencies 

13,048 

17,123 

23.300 

(2) Supplies and Sereices — 


- 


(a) Scholarship and stipends 

19,637 

24,039 

43,500 

(4) Sheds and equipments for schools . 

23,328 

24,886 

49.000 

(3) GrantB-in-aid—Miscellaneous— Kecu r- 
riug—Grants to private Institutions, 

20,500 

41,259 

38,200 

Talnk Hoards, etc., for the better¬ 
ment of depressed classes, for open* 
ing new schools and hostel for Adi 
Dravidas. 




(4) Grants-in-aid—Grants for wells, path¬ 
ways, burial grounds, sanitary 
improvements for cheris in Madras 
City and construction of houses at 
Pulianthope. 

1,61284 

1,45,847 

2,10,900 

Criminal Tribes and Settlements, 


| 


(tv) Kallars—'Reclamation 

1,61,732 

2,13,665 

3,11,000 

(i>) Settlement—Kavali 

76,797 

89,998 

90,000 

(«/) „ Sitanagram . 

12,058 

33,562 

16,600 


(A included in (1) Direction.) 
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(statement showing the budget grant for the Labour Department for the current 
official year and the actual expenditure incurred during 1924-35 and 
1925-26 —contd. 


87-R.e, Miscellaneous Departments— 
Miscellaneous—Commissioner of Labour. 

Accounts 

1924-25. 

Accounts 

1925-26. 

Budget grant 
J 926-27. 

Criminal Tribes and Settlements —contd. 

{vi%) Settlement;—Stnarfcpuram . 

Rs 

20,883 

Ra, 

■ 

22,847 

Re. 

22,500 

(#•»*) „ Azuuagttr . . 

7,359 

8,752 

10,900 

(»'*) „ Kulasekharapatnam 

4,428 

2,687 

2,900 

(®) ,i Siddhapuram . 

2,022 

3,187 

7,200- 

(®t) „ Pallavaram . . 

6,936 

8,723 

8,100 

(xif) „ Reformatory Perambur 

(xiii) Industrial School, Perambur 

\ 26,746 

£ 9,697 

( 15,922 

10,500 

17,100 

(xiv) Industrial School for girls, Nellore 

2,756 

UMpKr 

8,339 

8,800 

(arc) Eonga Dasaria ..... 

11,900 

8,150 

8.100 

(*»i) Industrial Settlements—General . 

1,957 

4,416 

7,900 

Total 

9,08,350 

10,At,774 

13,64,700 



Balance 
outstanding 
on 31efc March 
1926. 

Budget grant 
for Advance to 
be paid in 
1926-27. 


Re. 

Rs. 

Loans and advances for acquisition of house-sites. 

10,45.015 

5,04.500 

house building, etc. 
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Sir K. V. REDDI NAYUDU, Kt., B.A., B.L., M.L.C., Madra*. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Introduction. 

I belong to the Kapu caste, a purely agricultural community. My kith 
and kin are tillers of the soil and producers of corn. I was Minister of Agri¬ 
culture in the Government of Madras during the first three years after the 
introduction of Reforms. I own lands of considerable extent and hare always 
taken a keen interest in agriculture. 

Questions 2 and 23.— Agricultural and General Education.—I prefer to 
answer these two questions together as they have considerable bearing upon 
each other. 

We have an Agricultural College at Coimbatore where Diplomas were prior 
to 1922 granted to successful candidates. I was partly responsible for having 
the college affiliated to the Madras University and the B.Sc. Degree in Agri¬ 
culture instituted. There are no high schools at all but there are two agri¬ 
cultural middle schools where instruction is imparted in vernacular. One of 
these schools was started by me but I am sorry to state that it has not 
attracted a sufficient number of students to keep it a going. 

2. (i) The supply of Professors in the College is sufficient and so it is in the 
two middle schools. 1 cannot say that the institutions themselves are sufficient 
in number. In the Legislative Council demands have been made during the 
last three years for an agricultural school for the Tamil part of the Province 
but how far the new institution will attract boys of the right type it is difficult 
to predict. 

(iii), ( v ) and (vi) I have always held the opinion that both teachers and 
pupils in the agricultural schools should he drawn from the agricultural classes. 
While I was Minister I insisted upon hoys being drawn only from those classes 
to the College Courses and in 1923 I selected the boys myself with the assistance 
of the Director of Agriculture. But in this, as in other cases of Collegiate 
Courses, education is received by the boys with only one view, namely, entering 
the Government service. When I selected boys I plainly told them they should 
go back to their farms and utilise the knowledge they acquired at college on 
their own fields. But this certainly had no effect on them and I found almost 
every one of them asking for a Government appointment after they obtained 
their Degrees. There is no incentive other than public service which induces 
lads to study agriculture. That is the reason why most of the pupils that 
hitherto received agricultural education, happened to belong to the commu¬ 
nity of Brahmins or of high class Non-Bralnnins whose fathers were not actual 
agriculturists. 

(ix) The careers of the majority of the students who have studied agri¬ 
culture have been entirely limited to public service starting as Demonstrators, 
some of them have risen to the place of a Deputy Director while others are 
employed as Professors in the College and in the Research institute. Very 
few have taken to the profession of agriculture. 

(x) Under the present general system of education it is not possible to 
make agriculture attractive to middle class youths. This system was conceived 
nearly 50 years ago and has been developed on the same old lines. At that 
time the exigencies of Government required a number of clerks, officers, minis¬ 
terial and executive, in various departments such as Revenue, Judicial, Secre¬ 
tariat and the like; and since fairly respectable careers with power and prestige 
were thrown open to Indians, University education naturally attracted a very 
large number of pupils. Conditions have changed. The requirements of 
Government are more than met and to-day we are face to face with the 
problem of unemployment among the educated middle classes. About 1,500 
graduates are being turned out of the portals of the Madras University every 
year and the number is bound to increase now that we have another University 
in the Andhra portion of the Province, The public service and the professions 
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cannot absorb more than 750 every year. Even if another 250 can be em¬ 
ployed by banks, firms and other agencies, there are still left more than 600 
graduates, not to speak of an equal number of under-graduates without any 
employment whatsoever. Their education having been designed and imparted 
with a view to make them fit to be clerks and officials, those of them who were 
not so employed find themselves unfit for any other avocation. Manual work 
they consider degrading. They have no training for industries, or for banking 
or trading. The result is that they find themselves unable to earn enough 
for their livelihood. They feel that their investment in education has ended 
in loss. They become discontented. They turn politicians and agitators, 
with what consequences it is difficult to predict at present. Nothing concern¬ 
ing agriculture is taught to them. In fact they look down upon agriculture as 
a profession not worthy of their education, prestige, or status. 

Question 23.— General Education. —This system of education is quite un¬ 
suited to modern conditions and a change is required. At the stage when a 
student passes his Third Form, that is to say, when he finishes his middle school 
course, I would suggest that not more than 10 per cent of the boys from the 
rural area should be allowed to take to higher or collegiate education. 

The headmaster of the school has to certify that those hoys are fit for 
such cultural education. Of the remaining 90 per cent, 60 should be asked to 
go to agricultural high schools and the remaining 30 to go to industrial schools. 
This industrial and agricultural education must be made compulsory until the 
age of 16 and those boys must not he permitted to study in any other schools. 
It is too soon to give any idea of the way in which compulsory elementary 
education is working in rural areas. So far, nothing untoward has happened 
and I expect it will work all right. 

Question 6.— Agricultural Indebtedness. —(a) (i) and (Hi) The great curse 
of the agriculturist to-day is his chronic indebtedness. The main causes of his 
borrowing are his old debts, marriage expenses, cost of educating tho children, 
living beyond means, heavy interest, poor crops, vagaries of rainfall, love of 
litigation and the like. Of these it is the old debt that is most crushing. 
Pride forbids him to sell a portion of his land to clear off his debt. In my 
part of the country an acre is worth Rs. 1,000. Assuming that a man has got 
three acres of land it will be worth Rs. 3,000. If he has a debt of Rs. 1,000 
he has to pay an interest of Rs. 90 a year at the least. His 3 acres will yield 
three putties of paddy, worth about Rs, 180. Half this amount is required for 
the hist and cultivation expenses. The balance will be Rs. 90 which will meet 
the interest he has to pay. Rut then he will have nothing to live by. So he 
does not pay the interest and it accumulates and in years will eat up the whole 
land. Amongst tho lower classes the drink evil has spread and is now one of 
the main causes of borrowings. 

(6) The co-operative credit societies have given immense relief to the ryots. 
They have secured choap credit for his current needs such as preparing the 
lands, sowing, transplanting, weeding, harvesting, hist paying, and even 
marketing. But he has not been absolved from the curse of chronic indebted¬ 
ness. That is a mill stone round his neck and the co-operative movement did 
not and could not extricate him from it. The establishment of land mortgage 
banks alone can save the ryots and legislation to that effect on the lines of 
the Federal Farm Loans Act of the United States of America will have to be 
undertaken. 

(c) I am not in favour of taking any measures to control the credit of culti¬ 
vators. I do not know of any non-terminable mortgages in this Province. 
The old saying “ once a mortgage always a mortgage ” is true in this Pro¬ 
vince and in the sense in which I take it, it is always redeemable. 

Question 7.— Fragmentation qf Holdings. — (a) Excessive sub-division of 
holdings exists in this Province as well as elsewhere in India, perhaps more 
widely in this Province than in others. It is a settled fact. There is no deny¬ 
ing that it impairs agricultural efficiency and causes loss to the cultivator. 
I cannot think of any means for reducing this, excepting intensive cultivation. 
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(b) The obstacle in the way of consolidation is the Hindu Law itself. The 
Law of Partition and the right by birth of every male child for a share in the 
family property necessarily leads to fragmentation and I find it impossible to 
overcome this difficulty. Hindu law is intermixed with Hindu religion and 
the cry of religion in danger will at once be raised if any attempt is made to 
alter the law. 

Question 8.— Irrigation. —(a) I belong to the Godavari district which is 
blessed with one of the best irrigation systems in India. All the canals in this 
system are perennial. Non-perennial or inundation canals are not to be found 
in this district or for the matter of that in this Province. 

There are, however, several hill streams in South India which are not 
bunded up by any anicuts but which supply water in flood time. These may 
be treated as perennial, because they supply water quite as well as the delta 
canals throughout the period of the crop. They also fill tanks. 

( i) In spite of the extensive Godavari irrigation system which irrigates 
seven lakhs of acres first crops and three lakhs of acres second crop, there is 
still land to the extent of 4 or 5 lakhs of acres capable of being irrigated by 
the existing system. I advocate extension. 

In other parts of the Province, there are various schemes proposed and 
undertaken by the Public Works Department for which plans and estimates 
have also been prepared and in some cases even sanctioned and work has been 
commenced. The most notable case amongst the sanctioned schemes is of 
course what is known as the Mettur project, which is to cost 6 crores and 
irrigate 3 lakhs of acres besides supplementing supply to the existing area of 
10 lakhs in the Tanjore delta. Amongst those for which estimates have been 
prepared, the most important, beneficial and necessary works are ( i ) the 
Thungabadra Project which commands 35 lakhs of acres of famine stricken 
country and may easily supply 7 lakhs of acres, and (ii) the Kistna Reservoir 
Project which commands and can easily irrigate about 10 lakhs of acres of first 
crop and 7 lakhs of acres in the second crop besides insuring the supply for 
the existing 7 lakhs under the Kistna delta. This work is considered remu¬ 
nerative. 

(it) There is no question of extending tanks and ponds. They can but be 
improved. The Tank Restoration Scheme has been in operation for the last 
thirty years. For want of funds, however, sufficient progress conld not be 
made. If tanks include reservoirs there are as many as 40 schemes for which 
estimates have been prepared and which are capable of irrigating several lakhs 
of acres. 

(Hi) The Industrie® Department has undertaken the task of boring opera¬ 
tions and has been assisting the ryots in digging wells for irrigation purposes. 
Throughout the Province nearly "ten lakhs of acres of land are irrigated by 
theso wells as against thirty lakhs of acres by tanks and thirty-three lakhs of 
canals. There is a large scope for extension of irrigation under wellB and if 
only Government come to the rescue and administer the Loans Act in a more 
liberal spirit than at present, the possibilities of increased food production are 
easily realised. 

So far as I am aware finance is the first obstacle to the extension of irriga¬ 
tion in this Province. Secondly there is the policy of the Government with 
regard to the construction of irrigation works. The question of finance is not 
at present very embarrassing. Time was when the Loan Policy of the Govern 
merit of India was limited and restricted. But after the Reforms the borrow¬ 
ing power of the Local Government has largely been increased. Formerly too 
it used to be said that loans for irrigation works would not be sanctioned by 
the Secretary of State for India, unless a definite irrigation law was passed. 
Recent attempts at legislation in this direction however have unfortunately 
failed, but considering that one of the greatest projects, viz., the Mettur 
Project costing about 6 crores of rupees has not only been sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State but the work itself is going on, the condition precedent of 
having a definite irrigation law does not seem to be insisted on, 
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The policy of the Government in the construction of irrigation works still 
remains a serious obstacle to the extension of irrigation. This policy may be 
briefly stated thus. The Government divide irrigation works into two classes, 
Productive and Protective. The latter are unproductive but are limited to 
the famine area and are rarely undertaken except when a crisis arises. The 
only Protective works that I am aware of and that ivere undertaken and 
finished, are the Rushukulia and the Mopadu projects. Both the works were 
financed by the Government of India probably from the Famine Insurance 
Fund with that Government. These works must have cost about a crore of 
rupees and the net revenue therefrom does not seem to amount to an interest 
of more than one or two per cent. But the more important question is that 
of Productive works. Here the policy of Government is to undertake such 
works only as would fetch such net revenue that would amount to 6 per cent 
interest after the maintenance charges were deducted. Most of the available 
important works were undertaken and completed long ago, such as the Great 
Anicuts of Godavari, Kistna, Cauvery, and Pennar. This was at a time 
when the rate of interest was about 3i per cent and when the rule was that 
Government should realise only 4 per cent interest on the amount invested, 
of course after deducting maintenance charges. Conditions have changed, the 
rate of interest has risen and easily workable schemes are not available. If 
the present policy of the Government is to he pursued, it is apprehended that 
no new works can be undertaken. Schemes there are. The amount in he 
invested on them is not also large. But if the 6 per cent rule is insisted upon, 
they cannot he said to be productive. It is submitted that the policy of the 
Government is neither wise nor just. The benefits and advantages of irrigation 
schemes cannot be judged by the sole standard of net revenue only. The 
material prosperity of the ryot due to the increased yield and rise in the price 
of his land, the increased food production and the consequent increase in 
national wealth cannot he ignored. In fact in a progressive State the above 
consideration ought to be the guiding factors in shaping its policy of con¬ 
structing national works of irrigation. The present policy is no more than a 
commercial policy in a narrow sense and the sooner it is abolished the better 
it is for the country as well as for the Government. The increased capacity of 
the ryots to bear higher taxation not only on land but also in the matter of 
other taxes such as Excise, Stamp duty, Court fees, and the like as a result 
of their increased prosperity has also to be taken into consideration as a 
reason for changing the present policy. It must not also he forgotten that 
Irrigation is now’ a Provincial subject where as it was, before the Reforms, a 
■Central or Imperial subject. The policy hereafter should also be provincial 
and on the lines above indicated. It may further he noted that if instead of 
taking individual schemes as separate units by themselves whereon the 
standard required for a productive work is based, the Government should take 
into account the entire irrigation system of the Province as a unit and the 
standard of tjie productive nature of a work is estimated thereon, there will be 
less difficulty and greater scope for financing irrigation schemes. So far 830 
lakhs of rupees have been invested in irrigation works in this Province and an 
interest of about 10 per cent is at present being realised thereon. 

(6) I cannot say that I am satisfied with the existing methods of distri¬ 
buting canal water to cultivators. The four inch pipe introduced about 1908 
has created an amount oi discontent which has not abated to this day. This 
system is, I believe, called a continuous supply system. Prior to 1908 there 
used to he what are known as Palmyrah spouts. These were of almost uniform 
size. In flood season water used to flow to the tail end and there used to be 
an uniform supply of water throughout. But when the water fell below the 
flood level, it could be supplied only by turns in the various reaches of a canal. 
Such a system of turns is no doubt now avoided by the introduction of pipes of 
varied calibres. At the same time in actual practice it is discovered that 
sufficient water did not flow from the 4" pipe, with the result that the ryot is 
tempted to make breaches in the channel bunds to sufficiently irrigate his 
lands and thereby commit a breach of law submitting himself to heavy pecu¬ 
niary penalties. It has got to be admitted, however, that if we exclude the 
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pipe, the introduction of the pipe system has undoubtedly its own advan¬ 
tages. For one thing it prevents wastage of water, for another a propor¬ 
tionate supply of water is guaranteed and thirdly the simultaneous supply of 
water through the channel is secured. In this connection, perhaps, reference 
may be made also to a rule made by the Public Works Department and Revenue 
Department as regards what is known as Black Water. That rule enjoins 
that this water should not be used for irrigation but could only be used for 
raising seed beds. The result is that in the lower reaches, transplantation 
cannot take place until flood water is available which takes place only in the 
month of July or August. In these lower reaches the fields are naturally low' 
in level and rains set in about that period. The consequence is that trans¬ 
plantation is delayed and very often fields are submerged and the eventual 
crop is either scanty or lost altogether. 

I am not aware of any methods employed to prevent wastage of water by 
evaporation or absorption in the soil. This probably is due to the fact that 
the available supply of water from the rivers is more than what is required 
for our present needs. But if every drop of water is to be utilised for irriga¬ 
tion purposes and all the commandable area is to be brought under irrigation 
some steps to prevent wastage would become necessary. It is only then that a 
greater economical use of water could be assured. 

At present there is no immediate necessity of devising any measures for 
economising water. 

Question 10.— Fertilisers. —(a) Natural manures can no doubt be used 
profitably. But these are not available at present in large quantities. Pati 
earth (old village soil) is all exhausted and is not available to-day. Green 
manure, cattle refuse, eowdung and the rest can be had only in small quanti¬ 
ties. The cultivator knows the advantages of using these manures, but cannot 
get enough. So far as indigenous artificial fertilisers are concerned, the some¬ 
what prohibitive cost is against their use. In recent years the cost of these’ 
manures has gone up so high that it is not covered even in two or throe years 
by the price of the increased yield. This increase in price is due to the fact 
of large quantities of these manures being exported to foreign countries. 
Bonemeal, fish guano and oil-cakes are enormously exported from this Pro¬ 
vince to Ceylon and other places, leaving very little in the land of their pro¬ 
duction. Reduced supply naturally increases prices. I think it is essential 
that the export of these manures should bo prohibited or limited. Railway 
concessions for conveyance of the manures from place of production to the field 
should also be arranged, otherwise the cost will be prohibitive. When I was 
in office I raised the question and the South Indian Railway Company was 
prepared to reduce fares but I do not know what happened afterwards. 

(6) I am not aware of any fraudulent adulteration of fertilisers of a serious 
character. Frauds, if any, are easily detected and that means loss of credit 
to the producing firm. It is therefore very rarely indulged in. 

(c) New and improved fertilisers can be popularised only by demonstration 
of better results in production. Cheapness in cost so as to be within reach 
of the cultivator and appreciable results alone can induce him to go in for 
these manures. 

(i d ) The only way in which the use of eowdung as fuel can be discouraged 
is by reducing the cost of fuel itself. 30 years ago, a putti of firewood could 
be had for a rupee. To-day it is worth Rs. 3-8-0. Unless it can be demons¬ 
trated that the use of eowdung as manure would fetch more money by in¬ 
creased production, than what it would cost to purchase the firewood required 
to replace the eowdung cakes, the farmer’s wife will never give up the use 
of the dung for cakes. Demonstration and propaganda, may, however, do 
a good deal, in inducing the agriculturist from not using eowdung as fuel. 

Question 17.— Agricultural Industries. —(a) On a rough estimate I 
think the average cultivator in my part of the Province does not work for 
more than 120 days during the year. In the slack season, he mostly wastes- 
his time, goes about to see his relations or attends marriages or goes on 
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pilgrimage if he has money in hand. He does nothing which fetches him 
anything. 

(6) and (c) State aid coupled with departmental assistance and demonstra¬ 
tion will encourage the adoption of subsidiary industries suitable to local 
conditions such as sericulture and making ropes, baskets and mats. In my 
part of the country there are extensive coconut gardens and there is a large 
scope for making ropes and mats with coconut fibre. At present the outer 
portion of the coconut is to a large extent used as fuel. The obstacles in the way 
of expansion of such new subsidiary industries are ignorance, want of educa¬ 
tion, tradition, social conditions, and the like. But these are not insurmount¬ 
able. The average ryot is fairly intelligent and is anxious to make some little 
money by subsidiary means. He rears poultry though not on an extensive 
scale. The good housewife sells eggs, milk, butter and ghi. 

(i d ) I do think that Government should do more to establish industries 
connected with preparation of agricultural produce for consumption as well as 
for sale and export. In my district paddy is produced largely in the delta 
and there are rice mills in almost every village. Nothing need be done in 
that direction. But we have also extensive coconut gardens and copra is 
exported to other countries largely. There is room for a decent coconut oil 
factory in the Godavari district. 

( e) Subsidiary employment can be found by encouraging industrial con¬ 
cerns to move to rural areas. But the industry muBt be such that vigorous 
work can be done in agricultural slack season. Rice mills, for instance, have 
a season of their own. In other months they are idle. During that period 
they can be used for oil pressing. Labour will be available in both periods 
excepting for about 30 or 40 days during transplantation time and a similar 
period in tho harvest time. 

Question 25.— Welfare of Rural Population. —The average villager in 
this Province has no club, no recreation ground, no hospital or dispensary, no 
village road, and no post office, much less a public library. Very often water- 
supply is insufficient and such water as may be available is often contami¬ 
nated. Schools are now spreading and the co-operative movement is extend¬ 
ing its activities but it will tako a long time before we can have ono school 
and one co-operative society for every village or group of neighbouring villages. 
Until that stage is reached I do not think that there is much use in under¬ 
taking any economic survey. The average ryot is unwilling to disclose his 
economical position. 

His pride does not permit him to tell us what his debt is. He very often 
exaggerates his income except when there is an apprehension of income-tax 
being levied. If there is a co-operative society of some standing in the village, 
the members and the directors will know the economic condition of every 
member and more accurate information will be available, regarding the pro¬ 
duce of the land, the expenses of cultivation, other sources of income and the 
exact debt of a family and the like. I should like therefore that Government 
should wait for another decade before any economic survey is undertaken. 

Question 26.— Statistics. —(a) At present statistics of areas and crops are 
not available for zamindari land except in surveyed areas. In unsurveyed 
tracts of the zamindari area, reports are no doubt sent but these are based 
on what are known as paimash accounts and are so inaccurate that sometimes 
lakhs of acres will be found missing. I am of opinion that accurate reports 
from zamindari tracts which form nearly a third of the extent in tho Pro¬ 
vince, will be of immense use, and in order to get at such reports survey 
should be made compulsory and the Karnam should be directed to prepare 
accurate accounts. At present the village officers are subject in the zamindari 
tracts to a dual control and this leads to laxity in discharge of duties. So far 
at least as tho submission of the statistical reports is concerned, the village 
officers in the zamindari tracts must be brought under the direct control and 
supervision of the Government revenue officers. 

The estimates of the yield of agricultural produce of such crops as paddy 
and cotton are fairly correct but in the case of dry crops a great deal of 
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•difficulty is experienced in ascertaining the approximate yield. In the Ceded 
Districts and in part of Guntur, for instance, cotton and korra are sown in 
the same field, no doubt in different rows. At present instead of showing a 
mixture crop over a definite area, the Karnam thinks that two-thirds of such 
mixture crops is cotton and one-third is korra and reports accordingly. This 
■belief has often led to inaccurate estimates. If a joint crop return is given, 
the higher authorities may be in a better position to estimate the approximate 
yield. 

(ii) Rail-borne Trade Returns used to be published by the Board of Revenue 
and later by the Director of Industries up till 1922. These returns were of 
some value not only in showing the extent of production in particular areas 
but also in showing the quantities available for export. 

In the craze for retrenchment, that immediately followed the introduction 
of Reforms, these returns were abolished following perhaps the action of the 
Government of India in this matter. Instead of abolishing these returns, if 
they are improved on the lines of the Report of the Railway Statistics Com¬ 
mittee they will surely serve a useful purpose. 

(Hi) At present a Census of Cattle and Implements is taken onoe in five 
years. This work is done rather very carelessly. The Karnam very often sits 
nt his house and asks the village Vettian as to how many cattle A or B or C has 
and between them would be manufactured a census which, when used as 
evidence in courts of law, has caused immense mischief to individual litigant 
ryots. I am not however sure whether it is worth while to improve this system 
of enumerating livestock. 

(b) At present fortnightly retail prices are compiled by the Agricultural 
Department and fortnightly wholesale prices by the Director of Industries, 
while average weekly prices and average monthly prices are compiled by thf 
Board of Revenue. I am of opinion that all this work must be done by on 
agency and one department. 
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12697. The Chairman: Sir K. V. Reddi, you have been good enough to 
provide the Commission with a very interesting memorandum which my col¬ 
leagues and I-have read and we are greatly obliged to you for the trouble you 
have taken to make your views so clear. Do you wish at this stage to say > 
anything in amplification of your note of evidence or shall I ask you one or 
two questions?—I am at your service. I think there are one or two points 
which I wish to place before the Commission, possibly the information is 
already before the Commission. But I should like to bring certain figures to 
your notice as to how much money is being spent on agriculture in other 
countries,* and what the producet is in other countries of two important 
crops : paddy and cotton. 

12698. Would you like to put that in the shape of a statement now, or in 
the form of a statement in writing?—I can place that before you to-morrow. 

12699. If you could send it to the Secretaries, that would probably be the 
best way, unless you wish to say anything on the point?—No; I just wanted 
to place that information before you. 

12700. Do I gather that the general tendency of those figures is, in your 
mind, to show that more money might with advantage be spent in this Presi¬ 
dency on those subjects?—Yes. 

12701. From your experience (and as a Member of Government and a 
Minister of Agriculture in this Presidency it has been wide) do you feel that 
the money so far spent on research, on propaganda, and by the Agricultural 
Department generally, has shown a good return in increased prosperity?—It 
has been well spent, I would say. 

12702. Of course, in view of of the immense population that inhabits this 
Presidency and in face of an ancient system of agriculture, the Agricultural 
Department is very, very, young, is it not?—It is. 

12703. So that even such research work as has been done already may be 
expected to yield greater results in the future?—Yes. 

12704. It must take time to popularise new methods and new varieties?— 
Naturally. 

12705. I should like to ask you one or two questions on your memorandum 
which, I think, in most respects speaks for itself; is very clear, if I may say so. 
You were responsible for initiating a vernacular middle school, were you not?— 
Yes. 

12706. Was your intention there to educate boys who would return to their 
paternal acres?—Yes. 

12707. And you found that it failed?—It did fail. 

12708. Through lack of demand for that type of education?—Well, pos¬ 
sibly the parents thought that their boys did not learn much in the schools. 

12709. But that is really what I am saying, through lack of demand for 
that type of education?—Yes. It may be put so. 

12710. Do you think that file lack of demand is due to the fact that parents 
still wish their children to be taught English?—Not exactly. It was my im¬ 
pression at any rate that we could not give them a sufficiently good education 
in those schools, not one much better than what their fathers would have 
taught them on the field. 

12711. I should like to be quite clear as to your last answer. Are you 
thinking of vocational training in agriculture or a general education in the- 
vernacular P—These schools gave a little more than this general education. 

12712. They were chiefly vocational, were they?—Yes, teaching was given 
in the field. 


* See Appendix, page 381. t Not printed. 
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12713, Would you say that agriculture was one of the main subjects taught 
■or that agriculture was used as a channel of' education ?—My own impression 
has been that agriculture was taught definitely as a vocation in the middle 
schools. 

12714, As a vocation?—Yes. 

12715. You think that these schools rather slipped between two stools; they 
neither provided a good enough general education nor a sufficiently good 
vocational training?—I should think that is a correct description. 

12716. Uo you feel that by any improvement in the curriculum it might 
have been possible to meet the demand?—Yes, and provided also provision is 
made for a little higher standard than what we could give in English in these 
middle schools. 

12717. But when I spoke of English I was of course thinking of the fact 
that in this country, at this moment, English is the only door to a University 
career. Do you not think that fact limits the demand for a purely verna¬ 
cular education?—It does to some extent, but I should take it that, provided 
the right- kind of education is given in agriculture alone and in the verna¬ 
cular, it will serve some purpose and possibly pupils can be found. 

12718. Do you yourself feel that there is taking place and becoming appa¬ 
rent any reaction against the extreme demand for University education 
because of the serious unemployment amongst graduates?—I am one of those 
who think that University education has been overdone here, 

12719. Do you think the public feels it; do you think there is any slacken¬ 
ing in the demand for University education?—Not yet generally, but I feel 
that thinking men who apply their minds to it feel that they are Wasting 
their money on it. 

12720. Until you come to the point when parents and boys begin to realise 
what you now realise you are not likely to find a diminished demand for Uni¬ 
versity education, are you?—No; that stage has not yet been reached. 

12721. You do not look forward to the initiation of any scheme which would 
make agriculture attractive to middle class youths; you would fee] satisfied if 
you could make it more attractive to boys of the agricultural class?—Yes, 
that is to say, if sufficient attractions were available and they could be taught 
in such a way as to make it more profitable. 

12722. If you could give the son of a cultivator good general education 
■pf such a nature as to fit him to be a better farmer than his father, would you 
regard that as the ideal?—Yes. 

12723. You were at pains, when you were responsible for the matter, to 
pick the entrants for the Agricultural College very carefully, I observe? — 
Yes.’ ' ' 

12724. You picked mostly rural boys?—‘Yes, boys whose parents were en¬ 
gaged in agriculture. 

12726. Do you know whether in fact many boys, the sons of cultivators, are 
at the moment in the Agricultural College at Coimbatore?—I do not know 
just now; there were three years ago. 

12726. Is it not the case that unless a great effort is made the usual ex¬ 
perience is that it is the urban boy who goes to the Agricultural College because 
he wishes to enter a public service?—That is so, yes. 

12727. One page 346 you are talking about the difficulty of relieving the 
indebtedness of the agriculturist and you describe how he gradually sinks into 
a position in which lie had to choose between a bare living for himself and his 
family and the repayment of interest?—Yes. 

12728. And of course he chooses the former?—Yes. 

12729. Is it the fact that that choice is possible when the sowcar lends the 
money while it is not possible when Government lends the money?—There are 
various reasons why taccavi is not keenly taken up; one reason is that it is not 
easily available; there is some trouble with the clerks and underlings in the 
revenue office. 
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12780. Does that mean irksome enquiries P —Yes, and something worse-. 

12731. They may not get the whole of the 100 rupees they borrowed P— 
Quite so, 

12f32. But do you not think the fact that there is rigidity in claiming the 
payment of interest and capital is also a cause for the relative unpopularity 
of taccavi? —Of course it creates difficulties. The man would like a creditor.' 
who would wait longer. 

12733. The rate of interest which the sowcar charges is often not so very 
much more than the co-operative organisation charges, is it ?—It is about the 
same, about 9 or 10 per cent now. 

12734. But, in the case of the sowcar, if the payment of interest is not 
forthcoming there is foreclosure and it is by the monetary advantage to the 
sowcar of such foreclosing that his business is mainly financed, is it notP— 
There is the additional reason that perhaps he has an eye on the land itself, 
thinking he can purchase it himself if the debt swells. That is why most of 
our sowcars are Very often big landholders now. 

12735. They foreclose and then present themselves as prospective buyers?— 
Yes, and if the land had not been mortgaged they obtain a decree and sell the 
land. 

12736. So that even in the case of unsecured debt they manage to get the 
land in the long run very often P—Yes. 

12737. You are not very hopeful at the moment about any lessening of the- 
practice of sub-division by inheritance P—No. 

12738. But you do think that something might be done to prevent that 
sub-division bringing about unnecessary fragmentation?—1 am not aware of 
any methods. 

12739. If the methods were purely voluntary, that is, if communities agreed,, 
on co-operative lines, to attempt to mitigate the evils of fragmentation, do you 
not think that that is a perfectly safe direction in which to move?—It is 
rather difficult to induce our people to do it; fragmentation and partition are 
ingrained in our system; one finds it very difficult to keep the holding together- 

12740. Of course it was evolved in centuries during which war, famine and! 
pestilence kept the population down at very much lower levels than it now 
stands, was it not?—In anoient times there was no idea of individualism; there 
was advantage in being members of a joint family; but with English education 
and British administration we have acquired, to some extent, ideas about 
individual living and competition and things of that kind; they have a hold 
on our minds; the whole social aspect has changed. 

12741. Any extensive reduction of the population as the result of any of 
these three calamities which I have mentioned would of course effect a consi¬ 
derable measure of consolidation by natural means?—Yes. 

12742. So that in ancient days the scheme probably did not have so serious 
an effect, if indeed any, upon the efficiency of the agricultural system P—I 
should think so. 

12743. But nowadays with a teeming population, both sub-division and 
the consequent fragmentation do, occasionally, proceed to a point where 
agricultural efficiency is seriously reduced. But your view is that the habit 
or custom is so ingrained in the population that it would he idle to attempt 
any positive remedy P—I should think so. There is one other point: We 
have, for instance, in Malabar less of fragmentation. In the district of Mala¬ 
bar the family property continues to be joint. There may be 100 members in 
it yet the land will be one unit. 

12744, They share the produce?—Yes. 

12745. But they leave the family property as one working unitP—Yes, the 
head of the family would manage it; not much advantage was derived from 
that; there is not much difference between the prosperity of the Tarwad and 
that of the individual in the East Coast whose land is only a small portion. 
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12746. Has that plan led to family strife in many cases r— mere is a 
very peculiar law in Malabar, one man alone is in charge of the estate and he 
distributes what produce he thinks fit to the various members of the family. 

12747. How does it work?—It has created its own difficulties and there is 
just now a law on the anvil of the legislature. The advantage of large farms 
is not recognised in this country because we cannot introduce machinery and 
things of that kind. The machinery is not suited to this country, and espe¬ 
cially in my district there is no use. for tractors. So that the disadvantage of 
fragmentation, and a disadvantage it no doubt is, is not so bad as it is believed 
to be. I do not know whether I have made myself clear. 

12748. Perfectly; it is mainly manual labour, so that the fact that many of 
the fragments are too small for the use of modern implements does not matter 
so much?—Yes, even a man with 600 acres does not find it very convenient to 
have machinery and tractors, 

12749. Sir Henry Lawrence: Is that in MalabarP—-No, in my own district; 
men who have 1,000 and 2,000 acres never use machinery. 

The Commission then adjourned till 10 a.m. on Saturday, the 20th 

November > 1926. 
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Sir K. V. REDDI NAYUDU. 

Further Oral Evidenoe. 

12750. The Chairman: You say at page 349 on Fertilisers, “ lam not aware 
of any faudulent adulteration of fertilisers of a serious character. Frauds, if 
any, are easily detected and that mean^ loss of credit to the producing firm.” 
That natural protection against adulteration does not, of course, apply to 
adulteration by middlemen or distributors, does it?—In one sense it does, 
because the producing firms always take care to see that their agents are 
reliable men. There Is only one firm in this Presidency and their sales are not 
much. So in the beginning there is no chance of any frauds. 

12751. So, from your experience you do not think that adulteration of 
fertilisers, in this Presidency at any rate, is a problem?—I do not think it is 
a problem. 

12752. I should like to ask you a general question about agricultural in¬ 
dustries, spare-time occupations, let us call them. How far do you think 
Government is justified in expending public funds in popularising part-time 
occupations for agriculturists?—I think Government would be perfectly justi¬ 
fied in a country where most of the revenues come from the agricultural class. 
In fact, the bulk of the population is agricultural. Not merely is the land 
tax the largest tax in the Province. For instance, in my Province we have 7 
orores from land revenue and 2 crores from water tax which is also connected 
with the land. The other taxes are also incidental to land. In a sense even 
the drink revenue comes mostly from the agricultural classes. Practically all 
the taxes are paid by the agriculturists and anything done to such a class 
as that would, I think, he the duty of the Government. 

12753, That is on the question of equity as between tax-payer and tax¬ 
payer ?—Yes. 
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12764, Now, as regards the soundness of the policy towards the agricul¬ 
turist’s improvements, would you agree with me that a broad test that you 
can apply to all these questions is that, if the industry that you are recom¬ 
mending is likely to be a sufficient success to stand on its own legs after a 
reasonable period of encouragement, then you are justified in going forward? 
—The industries that I suggested are not such as would compete with the rest 
of the world and the persons engaged cannot in the ordinary sense be said 
to be eommercialists or merchantmen, They are just intended to make up, 
during the little time that these people have at their disposal, any losses that 
they may have incurred on account of a bad season or a bad crop. It in 
intended as a supplementary or subsidiary assistance. 

12755. What I really meant was this. I presume that you do not contem¬ 
plate a lasting expenditure of public funds or permanent annual expenditure 
of public funds, but rather some expenditure at the outset in order to popular¬ 
ise these industries?—I would be satisfied for the present with that. 

12756. You must fix a limit to the amount of help that you are going to 
give?—Yes. 

12757. On page 350 you say, “ There is room for a decent coconut oil 
factory in the Godavari district.” Why does not somebody start one?—Per¬ 
haps it is due to want of enterprise. Agriculturists rarely think of industries. 
Some initiation from Government, some help and incentive would be necessary 
in the beginning. 

12758. Is it your experience that in this country there do exist openings 
which, if Government point the way, are taken advantage of, hut if Govern¬ 
ment do not give the lead, nothing is done?—Practically, yes. 

12759. Have you got any coconut oil factories in the Presidency?—Yes, 
on the West Coast we have; there is the Tata Company in Cochin and there is. 
one in Pondicherry. 

12760. The Tata Company does not lack enterprise as a rule, docs it?— 
It does not; they have got enough funds. Unfortunately in this case there 
were some persons who did not work well and there was loss. 

12761. Tata’s Oil Works are losing?—They lost, 4 years ago, at any rate. 
I do not know the present condition. 

12762. I want to ask you a question on a small point on page 351 of your 
note. You say that the cattle census, when used as evidence in courts of law, 
has caused immense mischief to individual litigant ryots, Is the statement 
accepted as preappointed evidence by courts in this country?—It is looked 
upon as a public document, a document prepared by a public officer in the 
discharge of his duties according to the Evidence Act; so it is used as evidence. 
The Census Report itself is not, but it is looked upon in another light alto¬ 
gether. 

12763. Is that not sometimes traversed successfully?—It all depends upon 
the circumstances of each particular case. 

12764. You mean individual hardship?—Yes. 

12765. I do not know whether you wish to expand the information provided 
in the figures which you were good enough to hand in after adjournment last 
night?—T have only one or two remarks to make with reference to each of 
these statements. 

12766. Perhaps I might say that statement No. 1 shows the amount spent 
annually by the Government of Madras on agriculture?—Yes. I just wish to 
point out that that is a very small proportion. For instance, the total re¬ 
venue is 17 crores and we are spending only '9 per cent of that. . 

12767. If you take the land revenue which is in column 3, it is 6 to 7 
crores and the percentage spent on agriculture would not come to 3 per cent? 
—That is only to show that very little money is being spent in the Province 
on agriculture when we remember that the bulk of the revenue comes from 
the land; that is the first statement. As regards the second statement, it is 
a comparative statement of different countries. Whereas the United States 
of America are spending Rs. 1,681 per 1,000 of populatuion, we in Madras are 
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spending Rs. 24-6-0 and India is spending Rs. 33-10-8. I agree that popula¬ 
tions differ. Our population is very large and the revenues of the United 
States of America are of course very large. All the same, I submit that 
Rs. 24 per 1,000 people is a small sum. I may now refer to the third state¬ 
ment ; the paddy yield in Madras is only half a ton per acre; when we come 
to Spain it is about 2} tons per acre. I may be wrong in my figures but these 
are the figures supplied to me by the Secretariat when I was in office. Italy 
has 1J tons yield per acre. Considering that we have some of the best rivers 
in this country and considering also that our land is not poorer in quality 
than that of other countries, with the bountiful sun we have got, one fails to 
understand why we are producing so little. If science is applied, improve¬ 
ments are effected, new strains are evolved and all that should be done is done, 
then possibly our yield can be increased. That is, however, a matter for your 
investigation. I am just putting it as a point that has occurred to me. 

12768. The outturn of paddy in Spain is about 2} tons per acre?—Yes. 

12769. What is the yield per acre in the United States of America?—It is 
four-fifths of a ton. 

12770. Are you certain that that is not the 12 months’ yield per acre 
whereas yours is the crop yield per acre?—The majority of fields in this 
country givo us only one crop. It is only in the deltas and other places that 
two crops are raised, but the second crop is always unreliable, 

12771. You have known this Presidency and particularly its agricultural 
life for a long time. Have you gathered that any change has taken place in 
the outlook of the rural population or in their standard of living?—I cannot 
say that any appreciable change has taken place; but I assume that, ever 
since the canal system was introduced, we have got undoubtedly a better 
standard of living but it is not as is to be found in other countries. 

12772. Do you think there is a growing demand for a better standard of 
living; do you soe any change iu that direction ?—Yos, I think it is practical 
human nature. I cannot say that my observation pointed it out to me, but 
something tells me that every man tries to live better than he is living at 
present. He wishos to have a better standard of life, better food, better 
clothing, better housing and so on. 

12773. But you cannot say you notice any increase in the manifestation of 
that tendency?—No appreciable increase. 

12774, Is it your experience that the Reforms of 1919, and the discussions 
in the legislature on agricultural subjects which have no doubt in this Presi¬ 
dency followed those Reforms, have had the effect of quickening public interest 
in agricultural questions ?—No, except in a certain class which is more or less 
dqvoting itself to politics. I do not think the Reforms have touched the 
agricultural population. 

12775. You do not think that there has been any stimulating of the agri¬ 
culturists in this matter by the politically-minded class?—No, except a vague 
fear that something is wrong with the Government and things of that kind. 
Those ideas have been inculcated, I know, but they do not know what it is 
actually. People say everything is wrong with the Government and every¬ 
thing is wrong with the Legislative Councils and with the Ministers, but when 
they are asked what it is, nobody is able to say. 

12776. That phenomenon is not confined to India, I can assure you from 
my own experience. You cannot tell me that you think the general effect 
of an increased interest in politics has been to quicken interest in agricultural 
affairs?—I do not think I can say that. 

12777. Can you say that that same experience has had an influence in 
educating the intelligentsia, as it is sometimes called, in rural matters and 
rural economy P—My own belief is that the intelligentsia do not take any real 
interest at all in rural economics. 

12778. Are they only interested in so far as those two things touch upon 
political values ? Is that the point ?—Politicians only take care of themselves. 
They want something which they call by various names, but they do not im- 
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part it to the villagers. The villagers’ demand is only an ignorant demand ; 
they do not know what it is that the politicians are asking for. I wonder 
whether many politicians themselves know what they are asking for. 

12779. Do you think it would be a good thing if a University degree in 
rural economies were instituted?—I am not a great believer in the science of 
economics. 

12780. Rural economics in its widest sense touching the general life of 
the cultivator, not systematised political economy applied to rural life; would 
a degree in that subject make any contribution towards a better appreciation 
of the rural problems by the intelligentsia?—I do not think it would serve 
any purpose. I would rather prefer the Minister in charge of Local Self- 
Government to have a scheme for himself of rural reconstruction for supply¬ 
ing each village with a school, a road, a library, a hospital, a recreation 
ground, etc. If a programme of that sort for a number of years is kept in 
view and carried out, it will certainly do more good than any such education 
which may be attempted. 

12781. Professor Gangulee : How can you draw up a programme without 
any economic data?—Economic data are necessary, I agree; but for the pur¬ 
poses I am mentioning, I do not think any original economic data are re¬ 
quired. For instance, I do not think it is absolutely necessary, for the pur¬ 
poses I am speaking of, to know u’hat a man has got, what is his debt, what 
his property is worth, what his annual yield is, and so on. 

12782. The Chairman : Are you influenced at all in that view by any opi¬ 
nion as to the merits of so called Western economics as applied to Indian 
conditions?-—I have in my humble way tried to do some work in that line. 
When I was President of a Taluk Board I tried to get information from 
villagers; when 1 wanted to know what a cultivator paid for his cattle, he- 
told me he paid Its. 200 when he had only paid Rs. 100; when T asked him 
what his debt was he would not tell me his actual debt; he would put it at a 
low figure and being afraid of income-tax he would not tell us what his 
income was. So that there is considerable difficulty in finding out the true 
state of affairs. 

12783, You have had much experience, and I want to find out whether by 
any educative means, either in the high schools or in the Universities, it is 
possible to render the educated class more sympathetic towards the needs of 
the rural classes?—Of course it must be admitted that education will do a 
good deal, but how far it is enough to change national characteristics, and 
how far immediate results can be expected from such education it is difficult 
to say. For instance, we have had University education for the last 50 years, 
and I do not think I can say that education has helped us in that way. 

12784. It has been of the right type?—1 do not think it has been. I have 
said in my note that the education we receive at present is not of the right 
type. 

12785. You have failed to get education of the right type. You say that 
in this noteP—Yes. 

12786, That is as far as middle schools go; is it not?—I have said that 
after the middle schools some education in the professional lines, such as 
agriculture and industry, should he given. 

12787. Do you not think it would be a good thing to carry that forward 
into the Universities and attempt to give learners at the Universities some 
education in and knowledge of agricultural problems and rural life generally? 
—I would limit University education to purely cultural purposes, that is, for 
the development of the culture of the individual. I would rather separate 
agricultural and industrial education from University education and utilise 
it merely as a means of making, if I may say so, two blades of grass giow 
where only one grew before. 

12788. You do not think, for instance, that as a qualification for public 
service in departments other than the Agricultural Department a degree in 
rural economics in its broadest sense might be in the public interest?_I do 
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not think so, because I find that this economics would be very rarely required 
in the public services, 

12789. Rural economics in its broadest sense, I repeat, is not merely the 
application of systematised political economy to agricultural subjects; I am 
thinking rather more of a broadly devised course on rural life and rural 
welfare as those are touched by the economic conditions of the country side ? 
—I can only answer that the science of economics, both political and rural, 
is a new thing in my country; it is much more new here than in other coun¬ 
tries. Unless I am sure of the particular curriculum I shall not be able to 
give an opinion on that. 

12790. Do you agree with me that it is very important, if possible, to 
excite sympathy for and interest in the welfare of the cultivator in the minds 
of the educated classes of the country?—Of course it will be very desirable 
and very patriotic. 

12791. Could you suggest any constructive measure by which this might 
be achieved? I am a believer in the theory that the desire to work for the 
people is instinctive and intuitive; patriotism alone can induce a man to 
work for his people?—Education alone, whatever shape you give to it, will 
not be able to achieve it. Unless people learn to be more patriotic than they 
are at present, they will not achieve anything in the sense of doing something 
for the people. 

12792. And even in the case of the large landholders, there are very few 
who take an active personal interest to the same extent as the landholders 
in England do?—Yes, I am sorry to admit that, but I believe it is so. There 
are of course exceptions; some landlords do take a real interest in their 
tenants; but on the whole, the touch between landlord and tenant is very 
small. 

12793. The tradition of a country life is not established in the same way 
in this country?—I do not know much about England; but I am afraid here 
it is not to the extent to which we are accustomed to read about as to England. 

12794. And you can make no positive suggestions with a view to achieving 
those two desiderata, namely, wider interest on the part of the landholder 
in the business of the countryside generally and wider knowledge of and 
sympathy with the cultivators’ affairs on the part of the educated urban 
classes?—I should think the first is almost an impossibility, because of the 
existing relations between the zamindar and the tenant. The tenant has 
very little to do with the zamindar nowadays except to pay his rent. All 
his relations are with Government, and the Government have taken all the 
powers of the zamindar; the zamindar has only to pay his peish-cush and 
receive what he gets from the tenant; permanent occupancy rights have been 
given to the tenant; the zamindar cannot eject him, that is not within his 
power. There is no corresponding relation between the two, so that I should 
think hereafter to expect any such interest on the part of the zamindar for 
the tenants is out of the question. As regards educated men taking interest 
in rural affairs and serving their countrymen by helping them to raise their 
standard of living, I think those things are possible, but I do not know 
whether under the present circumstances it will be easy to achieve. 

12795. Sir Henry Lawrence : You have, I believe, visited Bombay on 
various occasions ?—Yes. 

12796. You have been able to compare the position in the neighbouring 
districts of Bombay with that of the neighbouring districts of Madras P—'Very 
little; I cannot say I have much experience of the countryside; I have visited 
the city more often than the countryside in Bombay. 

12797. Well, we have an idea that in Bombay there has been a consider¬ 
able awakening of public spirit among people who represent the Taluka or 
District Local Boards, and that a good deal of public work is being done 
during the last few years. I gather you do not hold the same view in regard 
to your Taluk and District Local Boards?—No. 
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12798, Is there any special reason in Bombay to account for such a differ¬ 
ence? Do you admit that there is such a difference?—I cannot tell that, 
unless I know the conditions in Bombay, 

12799, You have seen something of them?—I did, but not enough to form 
an opinion. 

12800. Were you not struck by any difference in the interest that the- 
people take in local self-government?—Yes, and the work that is being done 
by the representatives of the people on the Municipalities and Local Boards, 
I do not think I can say there is much difference so far as I have seen, but I 
have not seen much of Bombay. 

12801. You have seen nothing to cause you to take a pessimistic view. It 
is just the difference between an optimistic and a pessimistic outlook, is it? 
—I cannot answer that question; it of course depends upon the temperament. 

12802. We were told by a witness yesterday that in Bombay people are 
generally richer and among the agriculturist and industrial classes there is a 
higher standard of living?—I cannot agree with that proposition. If you 
take the cities it is all right; but I think the Deccan ryots are much poorer 
than our ryots; as a matter of fact if I can judge them on the one or two 
occasions I saw the houses they live in, the food they eat, and the dress 
they wear, and the very look of the men, I should certainly think that the 
Madras ryot is far better off than the Deccan ryot, 

12803. That is a very interesting point of view. Is the standard of wages 
higher in Madras than in Bombay?—I cannot tell you because I do not know 
the wages in Bombay. I know tho wages here; if you can tell me what wages' 
the ryots of the Bombay Deccan get I may be able to say. 

12804. Sir Ganga Bam .- Can you say what the agricultural wages here 
are?-—It ranges from Re. 0-6-0 to Re. 1; it rises to Re. 1 in the season; in 
the off season it ranges between As. G and As. 12. 

We were told yesterday that it was 2 annas. 

12805. The Baja of Parlakimedi : That is, in the Agency tractB; they are 
hill tracts, where labour is not at all needed?—I was referring to the delta 
tracts; I come from the Godavari district. 

12806. Sir Henry Lawrence : In your statement you say that one of the 
causes that are unfavourable to the ryot is expenditure on drink?—Yes, the 
lower classes. 

12807. Only the lower classes?—Yes, 

12808. What proportion of the families in Madras you would suggest have 
the drinking habit?—Almost all the labouring classes, and a few amongst the 
tenants, that is, those who have only small holdings. 

12809. Would you put that at one-third of the population?—I have not 
thought over that matter, but considering that we get 4 to 5 crores of rupees 
from the abkari revenue I think it ought to be a little more than that. 

12810. Rather more than one-third?—I am not sure because 1 have never 
calculated it. 

12811. Have you got no figures at all to show what proportion of your 
total population is given to drinking?—I do not know of any; probably the 
Excise Slinister will be able to answer that. I was not in charge of that 
department. 

12812. Do you think it would be something less than half the total P—1 
should think so; it is a pure guess. 

12813. Your excise revenue, you say, is about Rs. 5 crores?—Yes, about 
5 crores. 

12814. The Government take a very large proportion of the price for a 
bottle of country liquor, do they not?—Yes. 

12815. Can you tell me what proportion that is?—I cannot. 

12816. Will it be five-sixths or nine-tenths?—I have no idea. 
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12817, In Bombay it might be about four-fifths?—Yes. 

12818. In this Presidency, presumably, it would be something similar?— 
Yes. 

12819. Sa that the total expenditure on drink would be in the neighbour¬ 
hood of 6 crores P—Probably. 

12820. And your population is about 4 crores?—Yes, 41 millions. 

12821. So that, roughly, the expenditure per head is Rs, 1-8-0; have you 
worked that out?—It was worked out, but I do not remember the figure 
exactly; it must be somewhere about that figure. Some time ago, this Gov¬ 
ernment was complaining that our abkari charges were more than in other 
Provinces, and that we were paying more per head. 

12822. I just want to arrive at some idea of the figure that the people 
expend?—Yes. 

12823. That is Rs. 1-8-0 per head; that represents 2 annas per month, 
does it not?—I have a vague impression that Sir Charles Todhunter put it 
at Rs. 2-12-0. I do not know whether he is referring to this figure, but I 
have some impression of that kind; it is Rs. 2-11-0 if I am not mistaken. 

12824. Per whaW Per head?—Yes, per head. 

12825. For the year?—I should think so. 

12826. I want to get a figure which represents the expenditure of the 
drinking man in the drinking family. You have never worked that out p— 
No. 

12827. You make the general statement that it is a substantial contribu¬ 
tion to the debt or poverty of the ryot?—Yes, a general observation not based 
upon any of these figures; a general impression that in the lower classes money 
is being spent on drink which they might have saved and used for better 
purposes. 

12828. You can give us no further indication of what the total amount is 
in a drinking family per head ?—No. 

12829. On the question of emigration, are you acquainted with any men 
who have emigrated for a poriod and have returned to this country P—The 
people of my district go mostly only to Burma. 

12830. Which is your district P—The Godavari district in the Northern 
Cirears; the people from the delta, that is the lower classes, the toddy drawers 
and the depressed classes, go to Burma and> cpme back. 

12831. Do they improve their economic position by going there?—I should 
think so, because I found some of them bringing money from Burma and 
purchasing lands here. 

12832. Were those the depressed classes?—Some of them; the class called 
the ShettibaUjas, corresponding to the toddy drawers, is rnoro improved than 
others. 

12833. They are not untouchables?—They are not; but I know of Pancha- 
mas, who are untouchables, going to Burma and coming back with a little 
money. 

12834. Do they come back with an improved standard of livingP—I cannot 
tell that, but I know they are better off in circumstances; they own land, and 
they possibly dress better than their fellows in the village. 

12835. Do you find any difference in their moral standard or in their 
outlook on life; are they more ambitious; do they cause any trouble in their 
villages P—No, they do not cause any trouble that 1 know of. 

12836. So that, on the whole, this emigration is beneficial?—So far as 
Burma is concerned, I should think the people are improved, they are better 
off for it. 

12837. Have you any views on emigration to other places, to Ceylon P— 
No, except what we read in the papers; the Assam troubles and the Ceylon 
troubles are common property now. There is a vague and general imnrnsoiV- 
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in i„c country that something is wrong with the means by which this emigra¬ 
tion takes place, the Kanganis play false and there is another vague impres¬ 
sion that something is wrong in those places, that they are not well treated 
and things of that kind, but I have no evidence to go upon. 

12838. Nothing more than the vague impression that the Ministers are not 
doing their job?—No. 

12839. Do you think that those conditions of emigration could be im¬ 
proved?—I have not studied that question at all, but I have that vague im¬ 
pression, again, that something better could be done. 

12840. Is emigration permitted to other places overseas?—I thought it 
was stopped, (was it not?) to Fiji, Mauritius and other places. 

12841. ’It is completely stopped, is it?—I cannot definitely tell. 

12842. Professor Oangulee : Not completely; indentured labour is stopped 
by the Act of 1922 ?—Something of that kind happened; so far as I know, 
many people are not going from this country to those parts. 

12843. Sir Henry Lawrence: If it is not prohibited, it is at any rate dis¬ 
couraged?—Yes. 

12844. Do you think it is rightly discouraged?—Well, it is right in places 
where labour is sparse, but if there are districts where there are more men 
than we want, I should certainly be glad if some of them go out and come back 
with a little money, provided of course they are better treated there, 

12845. Do you think that would be the general view of educated opinion 
in Madras ?—At least those that belong to my school of politics think like that. 

12846. How would you label your school of politics?—I am known as a 
Justicite. We have in Madras the Justice party, the Swaraj party and the 
Congress party. 

12847. Those who hold with you would take that view?—Yes, I should think 
so. 

12848. Sir Qangn Pam : May I ask you, first of all, a personal question ? 
You say you belong to the aamindari class?—No, I have never said that; I 
belong to the agriculturist <Sass; I am a farmer’s son, 

12849, That is what I mean; have xou any lands?—I have. 

12850. How much?—About 200 acres. 

12851. In the Godavari district?—YeB. 

12852. You also lease land to the tenant?—Yes. 

12853. Then, you do not suggest that the land can ever be regarded as a 
profession, or that agriculture can be made a profession. I understand that 
all the people bore who own lands, as soon as they become a little educated 
come to the High Court to practise?—Yes. 

12854. They leave the land to tenants; in that case, what improvement in 
agriculture can you possibly expect ?—Well, not from these educated classes 
surely, but from the others; I am only perhaps one in a million. 

12855. Are there a million landholders here who own large areas of land ?_ 

Not large areas, but they own small areas. 

12856. What area of land would you consider sufficient to attract a man 
to agriculture as a profession, so that he would not go to practise in the 
Courts?—In my district 5 acres. 

12857. For the educated classes, how much would an ambitious educated 
man require? I understand that you are owning 200 acres, but you do not 
consider it worth while to settle on the land?—I can. 

12858. How much land, do you think, would attract an educated man?_ 

It is not merely a question of the extent of the land; the educated men think 
that there are careers open tq them, which will be more dignified. 

12859. It is the amenities of life that they require, is it?—Yes; we are 
accustomed to town life, which we do not find in our villages; we want society 
newspapers, discussions, politics and lots of other things. 
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12860. You cannot suggest any constructive scheme by which agriculture' 
can become a profession amongst the rising generation? It is a profession,, 
but it is not the profession of the educated classes. 

12861. But people are getting educated; the craze is now for educating: 
everybody; do you mean to say that agriculture will go to the wall then'. 

It will never go to the wall, because there are always a sufficient number of 
men in the village and in the fields to look after it. 

12862. Do you mean uneducated people?—Uneducated or halfeducated. 

12863. I understand you were Minister for three years?—Yes. 

12864. Did you ever represent to Government that they are spending only 
1 per cent of the revenue on agriculture?—I have done that all my life. 
These figures were taken from a speech which I made defending the policy 
of Government, and asking for more money when the opposition wanted a 
lump sum cut of Rs. 2 lakhs out of the provision of Rs. 14 lakhs. 

12865. Did you represent to Government all these views that you have- 
given us in this memorandum?—It was not necessary to represent to Gov¬ 
ernment, because I was part of the Government; I had to represent to the* 
Legislative Council, and I did so speaking in the Legislative Council. 

12866. Under the head of Irrigation, you give a lot of figures; are you 
quite certain of your figures?—I must apologise to the Commission, for this; 
reason. I was engaged in the elections till the 8th of this month; I did not 
see the Questionnaire; I did not receive any notice of it personally myself;. 
I arrived here on the 10th, and I had only three days to prepare my replies; 
I will not vouchsafe for the correctness of these figures. 

12867. I see that there are three or four projects for irrigation on the 
anvil of the Legislature; the one you mention is the Mettnr project; tliat,. 
you say, has boen sanctioned?—Yes. 

12868. And the work is going on ?—Yes. 

12869. Is that project a productive or protective one?—It is put under 
productive schemes. 

12870. How? Six crores at C per cent means 36 lakhs; dividod by 3 lakhs 
it means Rs. 12 per acre; do you think the landholder will ever be able to pay 
Rs. 12 an acre? Then you must also add the working expenses at 25 per 
cent at least; that means Rs. 15 an acre?—Yes. 

12871. If Rs. 15 an acre is to be charged to the landholders, how can you- 
call it productive?—There are people who are prepared to pay even higher 
rates. I remember in the Legislative Council a member from Coimbatore- 
saying that, if what is known as the Bhavani project were carried out, there 
are people who would he prepared to pay even Rs. 40 an acre. 

12872. Then your whole difficulty is solved. If you charge the people who 
use Government water at the rate of even Rs. 10, you make at least Rs. 10 
crores?—In a general form like that, it is rather difficult to work out; each- 
scheme will have to be taken by itself of course. Government would construct 
these productive works, provided it came within their standard. Sometimes, 
people who have no other means of growing crops may be willing to pay a 
higher rate. 

12873. Have you ever consulted these people whether they are willing to- 
pay Rs. 15 per acre?—No. 

12874. Have Government consulted them?—I should think so. 

12875. What is the acreage rate for water?—I am not quite sure of the 
figures. 

12876. You say it is 6 crores; I say at 6- per cent it means 36 lakhs; add 
to that 25 per cent for working expenses, that means Rs. 15 per acre?—Yes. 

12877. Are the people willing to pay so much? If people are willing to 
pay so much, every protective work becomes productive P—No doubt, it does. 

12878. You were telling me about the Bhavani project. I saw some figures 
in this morning’s Madras Mail, and according to those figures it comes to 
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Rs. 15 an acre, and if you add the working expenses it oornes to Rs. 20; 
■with regard to the Bellary West Canal project, it will come to Rs. 90 an acre, 
which means Bs. 100 an acre including the working expenses; Rs. 90 lakhs 
is going-to be the cost for a project to irrigate 57,000 acres. Can you suggest 
anything in that? Is it true that these figures are correct and yet, with 
these figures before you, you would call these projects productive?—I thought 
you were questioning me as to the correctness of my figures; I think they 
are correct in the sense that I have, taken them from the speeches of two 
responsible Ministers and Members of Government. On the whole, I can 
claim them to be correct. 

12879. That is how it works out. Ail I ask is, what is the future of the 
Madras Presidency as regards irrigation if irrigation projects like that make 
the people pay Rs. 15?—I do not advocate the payment of Rs. 15 at all. On 
the other hand if you have seen the other paragraphs where I question the 
policy of the Government I suggested that the 6 per cent rule ought not to he 
enforced. 

12880. Then what should be enforced? The Government credit is now only 
5 per cent?—Yes. 

12881. Perhaps when the Secretary of State laid that down it was 6 per 
cent. You think that Government should give the money at 2 per cent and 
let the general tax-payer pay the rest?—I should think so; yes, it comes to 
that, probably. I said that this rule ought not to be enforced but that they 
must be prepared to suffer a certain amount of loss. 

12882. Loss from what source?—The general tax-payer’s money. 

12883. The general tax-paver has to pay the money for the benefit of the 
agriculturist?—Yes, because.it will improve the national wealth and will im¬ 
prove the food supply of the country. 

12884. You say that teachers should come from the agricultural classes. 
Is there a caste of the agricultural class. Will you define the agricultural 
class?—I understand it in the sense that all those who are engaged in the 
profession of agriculture belong to the agricultural class. 

12885. When you talk of the teachers of that class what do you mean by 
that? A man whose father was an agriculturist, but who himself has never 
done any agriculture?—I drew a distinction between the Brahmnis and the 
high caste Non-Brahmins who do not aetualiy concern themselves in cultiva¬ 
tion. The teachers come from that class and even the boys are coming from 
that class at present. My idea is that both the teachers and the boys should 
t-oue from that class. 

12886. Properly speaking what I learn is that the depressed class is the 
only class which is to be considered as the agriculturist class generally?—I 
will not accept that at all. I belong to the agriculturist class. My father 
and forefathers belonged to the agriculturist class and my brothers and 
brothers-in-law are tilling the soil to-day. 

12887. Why have you not made agriculture a profession? Why go to law? 

• Because I find law more profitable. 

The Chairman : You are not speaking for the whole Commission, Sir Ganga 
Ram, when you say that we learn that the depressed classes alone are the 
agriculturists. Some of us did not at all gather that yesterday. 

Ii’888. Sir Ganga Rant : When you say first crop and second crop, do you 
mean from the same field?—-Yes. 

'2889. Do yon take two crops always?—In some cases; not always. In 
the delta some lands are given what is known as a turn, or the closed canal 
and the open canal as they call it. They give us water for some fields. One 
section gets it and another section does not get it, 

12890. Sir Thomas Middleton : I see from your precis that you have taken 
■a great personal interest in the Agricultural Department. You have your¬ 
self selected the young men who went to the Coimbatore College but at the 
end of their course these young men disappointed you by seeking Govern¬ 
ment service?—They did. 
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12891. What remuneration would they get in Government service? How- 
much a month?—After the college course, I suppose they start on Rb. 80 or 
90 a month as Demonstrators. 

12892. How many acres of land in your district would one of these young; 
men have needed in order to make Rs. 80 a month from their improved edu¬ 
cation?—20 to 25 acres. 

12893. Twenty to twenty-five acres? I think you must be estimating the- 
gross proceeds from 20 to 25 acres. Remember that in order to get value for 
his education he has to increase the value of the produce P—Yes. 

12894. He would have to be a very clever man to get that from 25 acres? 
-—Yes. I see the mistake; it ought to be fifty acres. 

12895. How many of these ordinary college students could command 50 
acres?—Very few. 

12896. Then may I put it in this way, that the college student is a believer 
in economics and that you are not?—Very likely. 

12897. Is that the explanation, do you think?—It is possible. I do not 
put it on that ground because I think I can claim a certain knowledge of our 
people. The one desire of the people is the belief that there is dignity and! 
power in office, which they do not get when they are on the land. Circuim- 
stances have so conspired for the last 40 or 50 years. For instance, a Revenue- 
Inspector on 11s. 30 or 40 is much more respected than a landholder with 200 1 
acres or with 1 or 2 lakhs to his credit. That man has to get up and salute 
the Revenue Inspector when he passes. We have things which you never find: 
in any other country. All that means that people have been drawn away 
from the land. 

12898. I appreciate that difficulty. Now, is there any organised attempt 
to combat that feeling in the students’ mind ?—Yes; I should think so t Our 
own party, the Non-Brahmin party in Madras, has been trying its level 
best to remove these difficulties. 

12899. You point out very clearly the rate at which unemployment is. 
increasing among graduates?—Yes. 

12900. You say, “ Their education,” that is, the University students’ 
education, “ having been designed and imparted with a view to make them, 
fit to be clerks and officials.” Now I ask you the question, has it been designed 
for that purpose?—It is difficult for me at this distance of time to say what 
the original design of the original framers was; but it turned out to- be the 
fact. They wanted men; there can be no doubt about that. The early offi¬ 
cials and authorities of this country wanted some medium by which; they could 
carry on the Government. 

12901. I am aware that 70 or 80 years ago there was this definite policy; 
but I Was under the impression that in the interval the policy of University- 
bodies had been entirely modified?—There was a change in 1904 and recently 
in our own Province during the first Ministry and the second Ministry; but 
not much change has been effected by these new Acts. 

12902. Having that statement of yours in mind, I was very much surprised 
to hear you say that you yourself would confine Universities to cultural sub¬ 
jects ?—Yes. 

12903. And that you would employ, shall we say, technical high schools or 
technical institutions for all other subjects?—Yes. 

12904. Is it your view that agriculture for example or engineering may 
not be a cultural subject?—From University education I would not exclude- 
that at all. I would leave the engineering side of it, the scientific side, even 
the agriculture side. That ought to be done by the University; 1 was only 
thinking of the requirements up to the age of 16. Those of course that are 
fit for scientific education, for engineering and other sciences, certainly will; 
have to go to the college. 

12905. What I wanted to get your view on fs the proper University policy 
to adopt for a set of conditions such as we are faced with. Would you approve. 
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of Universities introducing, so far as they go, such subjects as engineering, 
commerce, agriculture, as has been done in the Universities of Europe?—Yes, 

12906. You would approve of that and would not confine Universities to- 
literary subjects?—No. In culture I would include the higher sciences, 
whether they be agriculture or anything else. 

12907. I wanted to make quite clear what your intention was. You; 
make a very interesting suggestion about the selection of 10 per cent of the- 
boys from rural areas?—You need not take the figures exactly at 10 per 
cent. I meant only to say a certain proportion. 

12908. Is it to be a certain proportion in all the rural areas of the Prcsi*- 
dency or would you go from area to area and fix a number to be taken from 
that particular locality who could be allowed to enter the higher institutions? 
—I do not think that I would give any attention to that. Particular areas 
were not in my mind at that time, but I suppose when it comes to a question 
of practical working out, some such thing has to be considered. 

12909. I tried to work out the matter practically and I was at once up 
against this difficulty of how you are to decide what boys are to go forward? 
—The headmaster of the school can certify that they are fit. 

12910. Headmasters differ in knowledge, experience and quality in every 
taluk. How can you get the headmaster to certify?—I quite agree but my 
difficulty was this. Some step has to be taken against what is going on just 
now; this is only given as the basis; I may be wrong and better schemes might 
be conceived. But I was only driving at this, that the present system of 
education must cease and something more practical and more useful to the 
country adopted. Probably I was wrong in giving the percentage. 

12911. I agree with the object which you have in view, but I cannot see- 
how the methods would work out?—I see the difficulty. 

12912. Can we, in practice, get away from the old and despised system of 
examinations?—Well, there were days when there were no examinations and 
I believe that even now in some eases where diplomas are given they are not 
merely based upon examination but on the experience of the teacher of the 
boy in the class and what he knows and sees in the boys. 

12913. It is an easy matter when you have a small number but it is a 
matter of some difficulty when you come to deal with all the children of the 
Presidency. How can you do that?—I see the difficulty. 

12914. You say in quite another connection “ I do not know of any non- 
terminable mortgages in this Province. The old saying ‘ once a mortgage- 
always a mortgage’ is true in this Province.” Have you never heard of at 
sinking fund in this Province?—Not in laud. 

12915. Is there any reason why that method of repayment should not be- 
introduced ?—It has not been in vogue here. I know, of no case of that kind, 

12916. Hr. Ryder : I find on comparison that your figures are quite correct, 
3 lakhs?—Yes. 

12917, I understand you are not satisfied with the loan policy followed- 
by the Government of Madras?—I am not. 

12918. You say that the six per cent rule stands in the way and you want 
to abrogate it?—Yes. 

12919. I should like to go into that question. There is scope for irrigation 
here in this Presidency?—There is. 

12920. You say financial difficulty stands in the way?—And the policy of 
Government. 

12921. Take the Mettur project. Suppose after deducting the working 
expenses the project is not expected to return 6 per cent, your view is that 
if the policy were rigidly followed that project would not be constructed?— 
Yes. 

12922. But I think the Government could not depart from the policy laid 
down in the Report of the Indian Irrigation Commission, because there are- 
* number of other things which ought to be taken into account. I do not. 
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•know what arithmetical calculation has been made. Taking into account-the 
area that will be irrigated, I suppose this Mettur project gives only a return 
•of Rs. 3-8-0?—We will assume that and proceed. 

12923. Then with reference to the indirect charges, I want to draw your 
particular attention to a chapter in the Indian Irrigation Commission s report 
where it is said that these indirect charges vary with the nature of the pro¬ 
ject p—it i 8 some time since I read the report, probably 8 years ago. 

12924. I will tell you the substance. Indirect charges will vary with the 
project? If the project will yield much there will also be an indirect increase 
in the revenues of Government; if the direct yield is small the indirect yield 
also will be small; taking Rs. 3-8-0 as direct yield and 25 per cent as the 
indirect yield that will give Rs. 4-8-0. Then this project would remain not 
■ unconstructed. But there are one or two factors which if brought to the 
notice of the Government would lead to construction, leading to an increase 
in resources and the avoidance of cost entailed in future measures of famine 
relief. If those factors were taken into account and the factor of increase 
in the future resources' of the country were also taken into account I think 
many of the projects which at first sight seem unproductive would become 
productive?—Yes. 

12925. I want to know if that matter has been threshed out in the Legis¬ 
lature of the Madras Presidency? Not in that light. But the general run 
of the members of the Legislative Council will almost be of the same opinion 
as myself, that the Government policy is too rigid and that a little loss need 
not be feared; that the incidental advantages, what you call indirect advan¬ 
tages, would outweigh such disadvantages as additional expenditure that the 
'Government may have to incur. 

12926. Both as regards famine relief and the probable increase that may 
take place in the resources ?—And also the capacity to bear additional taxes 
in other directions. If it is worked out like that, probably there will be 
many projects which might ho taken up. 

12927. With reference to the question of a philosophical nature put by 
■the Chairman I was wondering what your answer was. Is there any desire 
for better life?—It is human nature to desire, but how is that desire to be 
achieved? 

12928. The only class among which there is the desire for a better life is 
the educated class P—That is the audible one, if I may so put it. 

12929. What is that due to? Is it due to Western influence?—Yes. 

12930. If the mass of the people were brought under Western influence 
•you think that they would also have a desire for better life?—I should think 
so. 

12931. At present they have not made any such demand because they have 
not been brought under Western influence?—Not many of them. 

12932. Did any of the sappers and miners who returned from the War 
have a desire for a better standard of living?—None of them returned from 
Glanders, and as regards those returning from Mesopotamia they found no 
new ideas there. 

12933. What is the attitude of these people? They had been to other 
• countries. Do they not desire a better life?—I have not come across them. 
Possibly they are glad they came back with their lives and brought a little 
money. Their stay in Mesopotamia was very short. 

12934. Now in regard to the Farm Loans Act of the TTnited States, I was 
wondering whether you could briefly enumerate the chief provisions?—Well, 

I would prefer to supply you with a copy of it. There are 12 States. A 
certain sum of money is earmarked for a particular purpose. The co-operative 
societies collect by debentures being issued and the co-operative bank of eaoh 
State stands security for the debentures of the other 12 banks. 

12935. I was wondering whether the State Government and the Federal • 
Government were effectively helping *rom the financial point of view the 
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formation of these banks?—I would not like to express an opinion without 
the Act before me. 

12936. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya : What is the attitude of those officials 
of the department which has most to do with the ryot population and the 
agriculturist. It is not hostile, I take it?—It is not hostile. So far as the 
Agricultural Department is concerned they are very sympathetic. They have 
been trying their best to improve the condition of the ryot. 

12937. Officials of the Revenue Department?—It is a matter of indiffer¬ 
ence to them so long as the revenue comes in. 

12938. Do you agree that this is due more to their ignorance or want of 
knowledge on matters of rural economics. If these officials instead of them¬ 
selves being ignorant had a knowledge of rural economics they could and 
would throw out suggestions for the improvement of the agricultural popula¬ 
tion, could they not?—They are fairly well educated men. They are all 
graduates of the University. Just like myself they are not versed in economic 
science. 

12939. And a better knowledge of rural economics in particular would 
help them considerably in helping the ryot to earn more?—I cannot say be¬ 
cause it has not been tried and experience has not shown. 

12940. Do you think it is worth trying?—I am afraid it is a difficult ques¬ 
tion to answer. It is difficult to say. In this Province at any rate it has 
not been tried and I have no precedent or previous experience to say whether 
it will succeed or not. 

12941, The Baja of Parlakimedi: Considering the size of the Presidency 
would you not advocate another college for the Northern Circars?—Certainly r 
yes. 

12942. Where would you like to have a college?—At Samalkot; it is my 
district. 

12943. Would you select a site a little north of that, Vizagapatam?—No,, 
because Samalkot is nearer to the other districts and the Ceded Districts will 
be far away from Vizagapatam. 

12944, It will be a compact area?—We have got other difficulties; we have 
delta cultivation. For garden cultivation your district is quite good, but there 
is no delta cultivation. It is nothing like the one at Godavari. 

12945. It has not been possible for the department to pay attention to that 
part of Madras?—It is not the fault of the department; Government do not 
provide funds. 

12946. As regards middle schools and high schools, have you got a compre¬ 
hensive supply of vernacular books?—I cannot say. I remember the Director 
sending me one book which I was never able to get through. We have no text 
books at present. I think the department is trying to get some books prepared. 

12947. Vernacular will be the medium in those middle schools?—Yes. 

12948. It was not popular because boys did not have proper books and so on?’ 
—I cannot say. Perhaps what they want is more training on the field than, 
actual book reading. 

12949. Have you visited one of these schools?—I visited both these schools 
at Taliparamba and Anakapalle, 

12950. Is practical work incorporated in the curriculum?—That is the most 
important portion of the work. 

12951. Were they taught to work?—They were taken to the field and made 
to work there. 

12952. As regards your remarks about the present curriculum of teaching in 
different schools and Universities do you think that unless the public are made 
to feel that it is time to take to these agricultural avocations and unless they 
insist upon boys taking to this sort of education, much can be done in reforming 
the present curriculum followed by the University?—Well, I cannot tell. If 
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'I have followed your question correctly, is it that the time has not yet come and 
there is no public demand for any such change as this? 

12953. There is a demand. But the need is that the country people have 
not yet understood fully that they should not hereafter stick to Government 
employment but that they should go back and work on their fields and recognise 
that labour is just as respectable as office work?—I quite agree. Possibly we 
are in the transition period. In the next decade they will feel it. 

12954. Bo you think anything is being done to popularise the idea to change 
to that way?—I think, as they say, the test of the pudding is in the eating, 
and when they find that investment has no return they will take up this. 

12955. There is no particular body' tackling the questionP—No; none that 
T know of. 

12956. As Regards irrigation in the Godavari canals you say there is still 
land for irrigation. Are they cultivable areas?—Yes, cultivable areas. 

12957. May I know what is the obstacle in the way of irrigating them at 
present?—The original delta system was intended for about 6 or 7 lakhs of 
acres; we have already reached* 8 lakhs of acres, and the P. W. D. authorities 
fire afraid they may not be able to supply water unless it be by a remodelling 
scheme which involves the taking of the canals to higher lands. Then there is 
ihe further difficulty of water in the river; at present the level is 8 feet; the 
proposal is to raise it to 6 feet. If the remodelling scheme is put through then 
higher lands will be irrigated. 

12958. With this improvement, will it be possible for those areas to raise 
second crops?—Yes, as a matter of fact at present a second crop is not allowed 
-on all plots; if one section is allowed the other section is not. 

12959. The whole area will be under a second crop?—Very nearly the whole; 
of course some fields are unfit for second crops. 

12960. All others can be cultivated with a second crop?—Yes. 

12961. Even these additional lands?—T do not think so, because they ara 
higher lands. 

12962. Have you at any time taken a personal interest in the cultivation of 
land?— : I do take some interest in it whenever I go to my fields. If you mean 
“to ask me if I have ever held a plough, I must say no, not that I am ashamed of 
it. 

There is nothing to be gshamed of. I may tell you I have dona it myself. 

12963. I want to know what acreage of paddy cultivation one man can 
cultivate himself?—I think 4 to 5 acres would be quite sufficient. 

12964. For a field labourer?—It varies; if the land is of a common level 
it is always at an advantage. The larger such area the better it is; the water 
will spread evenly. 

12965. That depends upon the power?—Water-supply? 

12966. Water-supply as well as animal power P—'•Yes. Four acres will be a 
-good thing if they can be divided into plots of one-fourth or one-eighth of an 
acre. 

12967. Are you following the methods advocated by the department for 
manurial purposes as well as their methods of improved cultivation?—I should 
'think so. 

12968. On your fields?—No; I lease out all my land. 

12969. Do you. persuade the cultivators?—We do, so far as planting single 
seedlings are concerned; they used 5 to 6 putties, and now they use 2 to 2\ 
putties. 

12970, If the seedlings are stout enough the transplanter automatically does 
transplant single seedlings?—It is not merely in the seed bed itself; when they 
look to transplanting they used to transplant in bundles, but now they put in 
one or two, 

12971. Have you tried any manures in your fields?—You mean my own 
fields? 
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12972. Yes?—No. 

12970. Potash manures or green manures?—I know they are used, but I have 
not used them myself, because I have leased out my lands. I know these green 
manures have given excellent results; I am referring to what you call jeelinga, 

12974. How much do you get by lease?—For coconut gardens I get Rs. 75 
to Rs. 100; for paddy fields Rs. 50 to Rs. 60; there are other lands which are 
not so profitable as those. 

12975. Of course you are convinced about the increase in yields when you 
apply these manures?—Certainly. 

12976. Do you not think you should induce the ryots to take to these 
improved methods of cultivation?—I have done my little bit in this direction. 
We issued, pamphlets; the issue of the pamphlets that the Director of Agriculture 
referred to was partly due to me; I got some of them translated into the 
vernaculars. 

12977. If you. apply those methods practically in your fields it will serve as 
a demonstration to the neighbours?—It will, certainly. 

12978. Sir James MacKenna : What are your views regarding the training 
of Indians for the superior posts in the Agricultural Department?—They will 
do quite well. 

12979. I want to know how you think they should be trained?—I would take 
graduates of our University here, give them practical training in office for three 
or four years, and then send them to foreign countries to study for one or two 
years. 

12980. Graduates of the University, in what subject?—Graduates in agri¬ 
culture. 

12981. You mean graduates of the Coimbatore College?—Yes, and send 
them over to foreign countries. 

12982. You would give them some training here before they go, and then 
send them to a particular foreign country where they can get the required 
training?—Yes. 

12983. So that they would get a little field training before you send them? 1 — 
Yes, unless the boys themselves come from agricultural families; and even in 
their case some short training would be neCessary. 

12984. I am very much depressed by the gloomy view you give of the peoplo 
of Madras?-—In what respect? 

12985. With reference to the lack of public spirit and the lack of a desire for 
public service. My experience of the people of Madras in a Province where they 
are very numerous, is that they are ambitious and very adaptable. Is there 
no other solution or no prospect of any public life amongst the lower classes of 
the Madras Presidency beyond going to Burma?-—The ouly other thing is what 
I was speaking of, namely that Government should take some interest and see 
that they Sg-e better educated and better provided with the amenities that I 
spoke of. 

12986. But you do not believe in education?—Still it has its own place. 

12987. Why should Government waste its resources? Is not public spirit a 
self-growth; has it ever been encouraged by Government?—I do not know. 

12988. It must come from the people themselves?—Government, I suppose, 
do not attend to it. 

12989. Government is a mere machine?—I am reminded of the saving of 
General Booth that Government officers are not only hard of hearing but atso 
dumb. 

12990. Professor Gangulee: You are a large landowner?—I do not know 
whether you can call it large, but I have given you the extent of my holding. 

12991. And you have leased out your land?—Yes. 

12992. Can you give us an idea of how many tenants you have in this hold 1 
mg?—Say about 20. 
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12993. You are interested in the development of the agricultural practice 
of these tenants?—Yes. 

12994, Have you started any agricultural farm in your estate to serve as a 
model farm?—No. May I tell you that all these acres are distributed over 
various places? 

12995. In order to introduce agricultural improvements you have not started 
any demonstration farm?—I have not. 

12996. Have you invited any Demonstrators from the Department of Agri¬ 
culture to your estate?—There is a Demonstrator in my district, and he gene¬ 
rally goes over those parts. 

12997. And you are in touch with him?—I know him. 

12998. Did you observe a change in the agricultural practice?—There is a 
little change. 

12999. In what direction?—For one thing, in' transplantation by single 
seedling; then in regard to sugarcane crops they are adopting methods which 
are practised on the farm at Samalkot. 

13000. You mean ridge-planting?—Ridge-planting, cutting^ of the crop and 
various other methods. 

13001. Do you take any share in the introduction of those improvements?— 
I did not, except what I did as a Minister; I do not claim that I did anything 
as a private citizen. 

13002. Before you took office as a Minister of Agriculture, you did not take 
any direct interest in agriculture?—None that can be mentioned here. 

13003. Before taking office as Minister of Agriculture did you pay a visit 
to the Coimbatore Agricultural College ?—Yes. 

_ 13004, In what connection?-—I went to Ootacamund and when there I 
paid a flying visit just to see what was being done there, as a sightseer. 

13005. In this memorandum .you have not told us anything about the condi¬ 
tion of the cattle in your district. Are you in touch with the work being done 
in connection with that?—I know something about it. 

13006. Are you in touch with the scientific cattle-breeding experiments being 
carried on by the Agricultural Department?—I know something as a Minister, 
but not in my private capacity. 

13007. You have devoted some considerable attention in this prdcis to agri¬ 
cultural education; at page 345 you say that one of the agricultural middle 
schools started by you, perhaps when you were Minister; has not attracted a 
sufficient number of students to keep it going. Have you tried to find out why 
these vernacular middle schools failed to attract students?—I did not investi¬ 
gate it; by the time it was known to be a failure, I had ceased to be a 
Minister. 

13008. And since you ceased to be a Minister your interest ceased?—As 
Minister it ceased but as a citizen it did not cease. 

13009. On page 345, you say “ While I was Minister I insisted upon boys 
being drawn only from those classes.” Do you wish to close agricultural educa¬ 
tion to any other classes? For instance, do you hold the opinion that a Brahmin 
should not be educated in an agricultural college?—Yes, because there is a 
sufficient number of boys of that community who are turned out by our Agri¬ 
cultural College. 

13010. So, you would see the Agricultural College run on a communal basis? 
—No, on a class basis. I have also mentioned the Non-Brahmin upper classes 
as well as the Brahmin; I wonder whether you have noticed that. I think both 
these classes receive agricultural education only to enter Government service. 
We must have persons who will acquire the knowledge to utilise it in their 
own fields and not merely for the purpose of obtaining appointments under 
Government, 

13011. The Agricultural College is a public institution?—It is. 
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13012. Can it close its doors to anybody ?—I do not say it ought to close its 
doors to anybody. 

13018. Now, with regard to the excellent advice you gave, namely that the- 
students should go bach to their farms and utilise there the knowledge they 
acquired in the college, can you suggest in what way they could utilise their 
knowledge in their fields ?—In this way : we took only those boys who had 
got land of their own or whose closest relations had land and we obtained a 
promise from them that they would go back to the fields belonging either to them¬ 
selves or to their close relations who would admit them to their fields. It was 
on that promise that we admitted them to the college. 

13014. Supposing your son was sent to the Agricultural College, he would 
certainly say: “ Yes, my father is a big landowner,” and yet you have not got 
an acre of land with yourself; you have leased out all your land?—Yes, but that 
is only for a year or two; I can get back my lands in a day. 

13015. You say: “There is no incentive other than public service which 
induces lads to study agriculture,” and I understand in answer to a question 
by the Raja Sahib you said that you recommended another agricultural college; 
do you think there is a demand for it?—An agricultural college also associate' 
with the agricultural institution; there is the research institute along with it 
and there would be boys in the Agricultural College coming from my parts. 
The conditions differ to a certain extent, that is, the conditions on the West 
Coast and on the South are different from the agricultural conditions in the 
Northern Circars and in the Ceded Districts; no doubt, it may be expensive 
but still it is worth having. 

13016. It is not a question of expense; you say that public service is the only 
incentive that these boys have, and public service of course has oertain limits? 
—That depends on whether hereafter the boys will be the same. We are 
thinking of the agricultural boys joining these schools and colleges and trying 
to utilise their knowledge on their own fields. 

13017. During the time that you were Minister of Agriculture, did you 
think out any practical step that might be taken towards establishing agricultural 
colonies, or settling agricultural graduates on available culturable land?—No. 
there is not much scope for that in this Province. 

13018. Have you any idea of the extent of land available?—In name you 
have got about a fifth of the Province; I believe the culturable land is 80 per 
cent; and 20 per cent is either waste land or saline land, or rocky soil, and 
things of that kind. 

13019. You say there are one or two limiting factors in every case?—Yes. 

13020. In one case perhaps water, and in another case saline deposits and so 
on?—Yes. 

18021. You do not think that through scientific investigation you can find 
a way out of it?—You can find a way out of it at enormous cost, which does 
not pay. 

13022. On page 346 you say, “ This industrial and agricultural education 
must be made compulsory ”, are you advocating compulsory agricultural and 
industrial education?—I am advocating agricultural education until the age 
of. 16. 

13023. Not general education?—My general proposition is that education 
should be compulsory until 16 years, but I want that the sons of the agricul¬ 
turists, who are not fit for cultural education, should also be compulsorily 
educated m agriculture. 

13024. This idea of yours about compulsory education is not quite clear to 
us. You say this industrial and agricultural education must be made com¬ 
pulsory until the age of 16; that is, boys must not be permitted to study in any 
other schools; in this one sentence you have condensed the whole idea on 
compulsory education?—I need not discuss the point here. 
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13025. With regard to drink, you say that among the lower classes the drink 
evil has spread; have you any statistical basis for making that statement?— 
-No. 

18026. In the Excise Administration Report, I find that in 1915-16 the 
consumption per 100 of population is 3'7 proof gallons of country spirit, and in 
1924-26, 3'5, So from these figures, I see that the tendency has decreased?— 
Yes. 

13027. I was not able to understand it when you say that among the lower 
classes the drink evil has spread?—I am speaking from experience, of course; 
I am not speaking on the basis of statistics, they may give you a correct impres¬ 
sion or they may not. 

13028, When you make those remarks in your note, you are guided by your 
impression?—That is all. 

18029. Are you aware of any experiment conducted by the Excise Depart¬ 
ment in any district here to enforce prohibition ?~Yes, 5 taluks have been 
prohibited. 

18030. What has been the result?—I cannot tell you definitely, but my infor¬ 
mation is that smuggling and drinking outside have increased; though it may 
have reduced the consumption of drink to a certain extent, it certainly has 
not had the effect which the authors of that scheme had in their minds. 

13031. Sir Henry Lawrence: Is illicit distillation increasing?—That is my 
information. 

13032. That is what you mean?—Yes, illicit drinking, and also they take 
out the liquor in water pots to drink outside. 

The two go together. 

13033. Professor Gangulee: In co-operative agricultural societies, are you 
of opinion that at present the credit facilities are inadequate?—For ordinary 
needs, it is quite all right, but for long-term loans it is not sufficient, there are 
absolutely none at all. 

13034. And you advocate here something like land mortgage banks?—Yea. 

13036. You are of opinion that land mortgage banks would furnish the sort 
of credit needed by the small cultivators?—Small and big. 

13086. And you also make a reference here to the Federal Farm Loans Act 
of the United States of America; have you studied it?—I have read it at one 
time, and I mentioned it in my address to the Co-operative Conference at 
Bombay. 

18037. Do you know to what extent that Act affects the small cultivator?— 
In America everything is big; I only think of the general principles involved in 
it, one association being a guarantee for the others and the Stato being behind 
them all, the debenture system and things of that kind. 

13038. Are you satisfied with the administration of the agricultural co-opera¬ 
tive societies?—Yes. 

18039. Have you got any non-credit societies in this Presidency?—Very 
few. 

13040. Only credit societies?—Credit societies are developed more than the 
non-credit. 

13041. Is there room for the non-credit side?—There is room; you have 
heard about the famous Triplicane Store Society which is a splendid example of 
such societies. 

13042. On page 346 you say; “ Excessive sub-division of holdings exists 
in this Province ”, you do not say anything about fragmentation?—By sub¬ 
division I also mean fragmentation. 

18CT43. It is the same?—More or less. 

13044. You think sub-division and fragmentation are the same?—More or less 
the same. 

13045. You say that sub-division is one of the causes of low agricultural pro¬ 
duction in India?—Yes, in some sense. 
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13046. You say here “ The obstacle in the way of consolidation is the Hindu 
Law,” Do you envisage some time when the general public opinion of this 
country will be prepared to make such changes iu the Hindu Law of Succession 
as might arrest the fragmentation of agricultural lands into uneconomic scraps? 

In my opinion, this question of fragmentation is made too much of; I do not 
think that the evil is so great as is apprehended in some quarters. 

( 13047. With regard to irrigation, on page 348 you make a statement 
So far 830 lakhs of rupees have been invested in irrigation works in this 
Province, and an interest of about 10 per cent is being realised thereon.” In 
that 10 per cent you include the 3J per cent interest or whatever it may be?— 
Yes; the great anicut works on the Godavari and the Kistna were constructed at 
a low cost at that time; interest on that amount was calculated at 3 or 8J per 
cent; they are now fetching 20 per cent. 

13048. What is the profit to Government?—They made 20 per cent, when 
they were paying 8 per cent; I put it down at 10 per cent on the average, because 
the recent works cost more, the earlier works cost less, and the return is 10 
per cent on the average for all irrigation works up to date, including this 8 crores 

and odd, 

13040, You give all these figures from official statistics?—Yes. 

13050. Or from your impressionP—Not merely impression; I do not think 
that they would be wrong, at any rate very far wrong. 

13051. You have come to this figure of 10 per cent, which you definitely state 
here, from official documents?—My calculations are from official figures. 

13052. Mr. Calvert: On this question of indebtedness, is it your experience 
that the number of people engaged in moneylending is on the increase?—No, 
but one cannot say one way or the other; I do not suppose there is any 
decrease. 

13053. Is the capital invested in this profession of moneylending on the 
increase?—I cannot state the figures; it is only an impression. 

13054. You have made no detailed enquiry?—No. 

13055, You mentioned that drink is now one of the main causes of borrow¬ 
ings?—Yes. 

13056. Does not that point to a thoroughly bad system of credit?—-It is in 
the village; the man takes his email vessel worth Rs. 4 and pledges it and 
gets Rs. 2 for it; he may spend Re. 1 out of it for drink. 

13057. Can you approve of a system of moneylending for drink?—No, not 

at all. 

13058. You would not restrict that credit?—I do not understand; I thought 
it was a case of interest; I thought you were referring to the rate of interest 
and the conditions. 

13050. You cannot have borrowing without lending?—Of course not. 

13060. I am talking of the lender, the man who lends money for drink?— 
But the man will sa.y that there is no food in the bouse and he wants Re. 1 on 
loan for his food; half of it goes to the toddy shop. 

13061. Does not the moneylender know that?—Perhaps he knows; and 
possibly there are no people to protest; that is an incentive to him not to care 
for the morals. 

18062. You mentioned a suggestion for legislation for land mortgage banks? 
—Yes. 

13063. Is it your experience that you cannot organise these land mortgage 
banks inside the existing system?—I am afraid we cannot. 

13064. What exactly is the difficulty?—The present system does not admit 
of long-term loans. 

13065. There is no prohibition ?—There is no prohibition, but the whole 
system is based on Bhort-term loans and easy payments and small amounts. 

13066. Is there any peculiarity to Madras, as compared with the Punjab 
which requires legislation P—I was under the impression that the present Aot 
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is not wide enough to admit of enough extension, particularly long-term loans, 
but other concessions will have to be brought in; a separate Act by itself, suited 
to the peculiar requirements of these long-term loans, would perhaps serve us 
better, 

13067. You do not think you can get over your difficulties by improving the- 
education of the people?—No. 

13068. Would you rather have legislation than education?—Yes, the two- 
together. 

13069. On the general rule for mortgages in this Presidency, what is the 
condition as to redemption?—Redemption is always provided for in the bond 
itself and the law also allows it. 

13070. Do the profits from the mortgaged land wipe out both interest and 
principal?—That is so in the case of usufructuary mortgages; very often the 
mortgage is a simple mortgage; the mortgagor retains possession of the land. 

13071. Y T our mortgages, then, are non-terminable?—I do not quite follow 
that expression. 

13072. By terminable you mean a mortgage in which the profits of the land 
pay off the interest and principal within a fixed number of years, and on. the- 
expiry of that period the mortgage ceases and the debt is paid off?—That is 
one form of the usufructuary mortgage, but there are very few of those. 

13073. Would you. not favour that class of mortgage which automatically 
redeemed the mortgage?—Then what is the mortgagor to do during the period, 
if he hands over possession of the land? He must live on it. 

13074. In your experience, have you many cases in which a mortgage has 
been of any economic benefit to the mortgagor?—No, unless it be a case where 
a man wanted the money for the purpose of trade or for business. 

13075. Have you ever heard the expression that the mortgago holds up the 
farmer like the rope holds up the hanged man?—I have not heard of it, but I 
believo in it. 

13076. Are the Madras Government to guarantee interest on these land 
mortgage bonds, on the debentures?—It was my policy at any rate; but I cannot 
speak for the present Minister. 

13077. About fragmentation, you told Professor Gangulee that you thought 
the evil was exaggerated. Is that opinion based on any careful scrutiny of 
actual conditions in the villages?—I do not find any difficulty at all. I move 
very frequently in villages, I spend my vacation there; all my relations are 
there and yet I do not find any difficulty. 

13078. Is that based on actual careful examination? Any scientific research?' 
—Nothing of that kind. But if one’s experience counts for anything and if 
one’s knowledge of the country has any value, I should think there is not much. 
I do admit that there is some difficulty in this fragmentation; but it is not 
perhaps so big as it is supposed to be and that is my impression. I have not 
investigated into each case and taken the figures for every field and so on. 

. 13079. Have you seen the Punjab methods of consolidation?—No. 

13080. Can you make any suggestions whereby Government could encourage- 
the sinking of capital in land improvement, apart from the Land Improvement 
Act?—For one thing, I would have the administration of the two Acts trans¬ 
ferred to the Minister; at present they are reserved. I would also have the- 
amounts distributed through the co-operative societies which again are under 
the Minister. These two might go a long way in helping the ryots more usefully 
than at present. 

13081. They make it easy for him to get State loans?—’Yes. 

13082. But apart from that can you suggest any means of encouraging invest¬ 
ment of capital in land improvement?—I cannot suggest any means unless it 
be, these agricultural banks again, the land banks. 

13083. Have you ever heard the complaint that when a cultivator takes a 
State loan he has more difficulty in borrowing from bis village moneylender?— 
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I referred yesterday, in answer to the Chairman, to the fact that he does not 
getall the money; he gets some per cent less. 

13084. Have you in this Presidency and class of moneylending landlords ?— 
^Nothing like a class. 

13085. It is growing to a class, moneylending landlords ?—There are people 
who lend money. 

13086. Do these people attempt to get their tenants into a sort of permanent 
debt?—Not always. I suppose circumstances conspire to bring the tenant to 
that condition. 

13087. Is it not the devised policy to keep the property to themselves?—I do 
not think it is a deliberate attempt to acquire lands; but every opportunity will 
be taken to acquire the land. 

13088. Have you found that such Acts as the Usurious Loans Act have any 
effect in restricting the credit of the cultivator?—No; I do not think that Act 
has been applied in this Province at all; occasions did not arise. 

13089. It has not served to send up the rate of interest against the culti¬ 
vator?—No. 

18090. In this Presidency, they can alienate their land?—They can. 

13091. Arc there not restrictions, social or religious, on that alienation?— 
Nothing. Even in the case of a joint Hindu family, they can alienate; only 
■the purchaser will have to bring a suit for partition. There is no restriction, 
•except that there is difficulty in getting the land. If 1 purchase the undivided 
share of a joint Hindu family, I have to bring a suit for partition and for the 
irecovery of the share of my vendor. 

13092. Is the transaction of alienation simple in this Presidency?—Fairly 
simple, I should think. 

18098. The procedure of alienation is not so difficult as to impose a real 
restriction on alienation?—None that I know of. 

13094. You know in some countries the legal difficulties are very great in 
calling the land?—I do not think it obtains in this Province. 

18095. Mr. Iiamat: In the figures which you have handed over this morning 
to the Chairman about certain items of expenditure, comparative statements of 
■expenditure, you complain that on the Department of. Agriculture this Govern¬ 
ment are spending less than one per cent or something like that?—Yes. 

13096. When you were a Minister did you press on the Government as a 
whole, that is the Reserved half and the Transferred half, for more expenditure 
■on agriculture?—Certainly I did. 

13097. And you could get that figure laised by no substantial amount?—No; 
■but if you had examined my budgets, we always got something over and above 
the previous years; but difficulties arose in other directions and we could not' 
spend the money in some years. Then there is the trouble between the Reserved 
half and the Transferred half about the percentages that we have to get; you 
know diarchy and its difficulties. 

13098. There was some trouble?—Not serious trouble; but difference of 
■opinion and things of that kind. 

13099. When you say that 1 per cent or less than 1 per cent is too small a 
percentage, how much would ha-ve satisfied you?—It is rather a difficult ques¬ 
tion to answer. Nothing would satisfy me. I would like to have as much as 
they could give. You know only from 14 to 16 lakhs a year is spent on the 
Agricultural Department. I should certainly start with 20 lakhs and would 
Eave an increase of 5 lakhs every year as a working basis, not that there is any 
scientific basis for it. As a working basis I would start with 20 lakhs and 
would be satisfied for the next ten years with an increase of 5 lakhs every 
■year, 

13100. The only point is, did you as a Minister press for the whole of what 
you say you now want?—Not by way of policy; I told them that agricultural 
expenditure should be increasing every year and they satisfied me by giving me 
a lakh or two which sometimes I was not able to spend. 
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13101. And you acquiesced in that?—1 had no other option. 

13102. And therefore there was no point in complaining that 1 per cent waa 
not sufficient?—Why not? 

13103. You acquiesced in that?—I could not help acquiescing although it 
does not mean that I was satisfied. I could not get more. 1 am not one of 
those who would throw away half a loaf because I did not receive a whole 
one. 

13104. Jutt a word about the Agricultural Department about which so much 
has been said. In view of your remarks as to the future careers of agricultural 
graduates from Coimbatore and also as to the fate of the middle schools which 
you initiated, I ask you, suppose you were the Minister of Agriculture again, 
would you modify your agricultural educational policy to some extent, and, if 
so, to what extent?—I should like to know the direction in which you ara 
thinking, 

13105. Would you continue the policy of duplication of colleges, duplication 
of middle schools, agricultural bias schools, or would you in the light of your 
experience and in the light of your own remarks, see the necessity of modifying 
the policy which is now being pursued?—I should be glad to change the policy 
if I had an alternative one. 

13106. Do I take it that you would have no alternative and you would con¬ 
tinue this policy?—I would introduce such changes as were practicable and 
within the means arid resources of the Government and their officers. 

13107. In a word would you go to the length of multiplying the middle 
schools, for instance?—I would, only I would take care to see that the boys 
of the right type come there. Now we have failed in attracting the best into 
our schools. I would like to know where the mistake lay, remedy it and see 
that more boys came into the schools. I would not scrap the schools altogether, 
because the boys of the best type have not come. 

13108. You mean you have no other definite suggestion to offer except the 
continuation of the present policy?-—No; I would compel'the boys to attend the 
agricultural schools till the age of 16 provided they were fit for cultural education 
and provided they were farmers’ sons. 

13100. Now about this irrigation policy of your Government, supposing the 
irrigation projects were a Transferred subject, would you have much liberty to 
initiate your own policy or instead of demanding the 6 per cent as the return on 
irrigation money, what would be the outline of your policy?—I think I have 
sufficiently indicated that in that answer of mine; but I do not mind telling 
you again. It is this : I would take into account all the factors which I have 
mentioned there, for instance, the increased production, the immunity against 
famine, the food supply, the increased wealth, increased prosperity and increased 
capacity to bear additional taxation. All these factors would be taken into 
account and a certain value would be given to them and would come back to 
the interest that we have to pay and a certalh percentage would be struck as 
reasonable. 

13110. I am asking you whether you would be satisfied with the return of 
less than 6 per cent?—I would. 

13111. You -would be able to borrow and get the loans in these days at less 
than 6 per cent?—I should not find any difficulty in that, because all the 
resources of the Government and all the property of the Government would he a 
Security. It is not merely on the Works that we borrow. 

13112. That is to say, after paying the interest on your loans and the working 
expenses, you could still make your irrigation policy self-supporting and yet be 
within the 6 per cent?—Not in the sense that the revenue will cover the 
interest. But I would get more revenue from other sources because my people 
would be more prosperous; for instance, I could raise other taxes. 

13113. In other words, increase of deficit; you are asking the general tax¬ 
payer to pay that deficit?—Yes; the general tax-paver, of course. He -does pay 
for particular things. All the revenue comes from my districts and it goes all 
to these officers who never come to my districts. 
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18114. You advocate the deficit being made up from the general funds?— 
That is so in theory. 

181X5. Dr, Hyder: Is not the Famine Insurance Fund provided by the- 
general tax-payer ?—Certainly it is. 

18116. Mr. Kamat: Now about Fragmentation: We have no authoritative- 
data, you eay, whether fragmentation of holdings is increasing or whether 
it is stationary?—I do not know what is meant by authoritative. If it means- 
statistics, I have not got them, 

13117. Your Government have statistics on the point?—None that I know 
of. 

13118. And yesterday also we were told that there were no up-to-date 
statistics or data, say, for instance, about other economic factors, on cost of. 
production and so on. Is that also correct? We were told so by the Com¬ 
missioner of Labour?—He is correct, I think. 

18119. And this morning you have told us, in fact you have said in your 
memorandum, that Government enquiry should be undertaken?—Yes. 

18120. For ten years you do not want any authoritative data about the- 
economic condition of your Presidency?—You will never be able to get the 
economic data at present. 

13121. So that is your view with regard to economic enquiries?—In fact 1 
was not examined by the Economic Enquiry Committee; but I was by the- 
Taxation Committee and I think I expressed the same view there. 

13122. The whole policy of the Madras Government should be to proceed ii* 
its agricultural policy on the principle of groping in the dark?—I do not believe 
that because your economic figures are not before us we are groping in the 
dark. Somebody said there are three kinds of lies, white lies, black lies andb 
statistics. 

18128. You consider that statistics also are lies?—They are not alwaye- 
reiiable; I shall put it in that form. 

13124. So this Commission in coming to any conclusions, about the pros- 
parity or otherwise of your Presidency should proceed purely on impressions?— 
It is rather diffieult for me to answer that. I am giving evidence before you.. 
I do not wish to say anything disrespectful. I have every respect for you; Bufc 
I should say this that if you proceed on figures of that kind, I shall not be 
satisfied. Suppose an economic committee has prepared some figureB or suppose- 
scholars interested in economics go to the village and enquire into the conditions- 
and collect certain figures of income and expenditure of a family, I will not 
rely very largely on those figures. 

13125. Now about rural reconstruction! You are in favour of efforts being' 
made towards the welfare of the villagers and rural reconstruction as a whole. 
Elsewhere we were told that the best agency for doing this sort of work would 1 
be something like the Servants of India Society or the Servants of the Rural' 
India Society or perhaps something like the Y. M. C. A. agency. l)o you 
think it possible?—I certainly respect those persons who do work in that line,, 
but I am afraid this work should not be done by such a body. There should be 
a definite programme of Government. 

18126. There should be a Government agency. Would not the Justice Party 
be able to do much on this line?—I do not think they are capable of achieving: 
any more than anybody else. 

13127. Because public spirit is like that throughout the country?—Public- 
spirit alone does not feed the people, does not give them schools-, does not give 
them hospitals, and does not give them village roads. You can teach them- 
well, and impress upon them to behave better. 

I3I28. It educates public opinion?—To what effect? 

13129. Professor , Oanqulee: In other words public opinion is not created?— 
It is rather scientific language. If you mean to say that it does not supply 
these things and these needs I would agree with you. 
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opinion by non-official agency as a whole?—That is rather broadly put. _ Private 
agencies have got their own place for creating public opinion. _ But this is not 
merely a matter of public opinion. It is one of the substantial things being 
to the villager?. 
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APPENDIX. 

(Supplemental Memorandum submitted by Sir K. V. FEDDT 

NAYUDU, Kt.) 

I. 


Amount spent annually by the Government of Madras on Agriculture. 


1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Year. 

Total 

Revenue. 

land 

Revenue. 

Spent on 
Agriculture. 

Perceutage 
of Col. 2 
to Col. 4. 

Percentage' 
of Col. 2 
to Col. 3. 

lf'21-22 

Rs, 

16,00,00,000 

Rs. 

6,20,00,000 

Rb. 

14,21,000 

■9 

2'3 

1922-23 

15,64,50,000 

0,43,00.000 

14,45,000 


2-2 

1923-24 

16,58,00,000 

6.34,00,000 

14,50,000 


23 

1924-25 

16,27,00,0' 0 

7,40,00,000 

14,CO,000 


T9 

1925-26 

10,41,00,000 

7, fO,00,000 

15,50,000 

•9 

21 


Amount spent on Agriculture by Governments of certain countries per l,OOQ 

of their population. 


Ks. A. p. 

Madras. 24 0 0 

India.. 10 8 

Japan 216 15 0 

France . ..948 0 9 

United States of America . .... 1,681 0 0 
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Mr. D. A. D. AITCHISON, M.R.C.V.S., M.P.S., Veterinary 

Adviser to the Government of Madras. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1.— (a) (ii) Veterinary Research. —Muktesar is our Central 
■Research Institute and is under the Central Government. In the matter of 
"the way in which Muktesar has been run it is my humble opinion that the 
-Central Government have been shaping a wrong course and have not succeeded 
•in making the best use of their moat experienced scientific man, i.e., the 
Director. The Director should have administrative work only to occupy his 
time; With that alone he would find no day too long for the work he had to 
• do. The present Director might be styled Imperial Research Officer. There 
Is a very strong feeling in the Indian Veterinary Service that they should be 
represented in the Central Government by a Veterinary Adviser to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and in the Presidencies and Provinces by a Veterinary Adviser 
do the Local Government or by a Director, Veterinary Department. The 
Director at Muktesar should therefore also be Veterinary Adviser to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The system of the Government of India has been to bring out a 
man specially trained at Home in research and ail Its allied laboratory subjects, 
and then to turn him on to the administration of an institute like Muktesar 
without his having had administrative experience, and, what is more important 
and special still, administrative experience in India. It is more essential 
•that the Director should be an officer of much Indian experience than that he 
•should be merely an experienced research officer if the best use of Muktesar 
:is to be obtained. 

Question 15.— Veterinary.—(o) In this Presidency the Civil Veterinary 
Department is independent of the Agricultural Department. To obtain the 
best efforts from the Veterinary Department, this is as it should bo. The 
•department can represent its own cause to Government and in doing so is in 
the best position to further the use of the department in its services to the 
country. Tho responsibility of its work is also brought home to the Veterinary 
Adviser to Government in a way that it would not be, were the department 
under the Director of Agriculture. 

Ho officer of the Veterinary Service wants to be Director of Agriculture. 
.Any officer of the Agricultural Department, however, seems to consider himself 
able to fill the appointment of Director of Agriculture, it does not matter 
-whether he be a Chemist, Botanist, Sugarcane Expert, Cotton Specialist, 
Paddy Expert, etc. Perhaps that may be a reason why any of these officers 
feels capable of also successfully running the Veterinary Department in addi¬ 
tion to the Agricultural Department. To put it another way, the Agricultural 
Department would like to enjoy the credit for the work of the Veterinary 
Department, 

I noticed that Mr. E, J. Bruen, Livestock Expert, Bombay, in the course 
-of his evidence stated : “ As a means of establishing closer co-ordination bet¬ 
ween cattle-breeding and veterinary work, the Director of Agriculture should 
be in control over both. That lack df co-ordination was being very seriously 
felt at present.” It does not seem to occur to him that the reason for the 
lack of co-ordination complained of may be found in the short-comings of the 
-officers immediately concerned. It may be safely accepted that in this Presi- 
-dency no such lack of co-ordination exists, officers of the two departments 
being only too delighted to be of assistance to each other. 

(b) (i) No veterinary dispensaries are under control of local bodies in this 
'Presidency. 

(ii) I have no room to complain of any w-ant of support from the Madras 
'Government in the expansion of the department. 

(iii) Yes. 

(c) (i) More use is being made of veterinary dispensaries by agriculturists 
•as time goes on. Some districts are more backward than others, but yearly I 
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have several petitions from local bodies to open a veterinary hospital in their 
-area. 

(if) Yes, and from several places I have had complaints from ryots on the 
absence of the Touring Veterinary Assistant Surgeons. 

(d) In this Presidency we do not now have much opposition in dealing with 
•contagious diseases, still it does exist in places owing to prejudice, religious and 
otherwise, and on the ground of its being ploughing time, etc. 

Under the Madras Cattle Disease Act, notification of disease is compulsory 
and we oan segregate animals and have the disposal of diseased carcasses, also 
we oan do compulsory inoculation of all animals by the serum-alone method. 
There would be much opposition to compulsory serum-simultaneous inoculation, 
especially if it happened to be in the ryots' busy time when they require the 
use of their cattle, and on the ground of expense attached to the operation. 

(e) Occasionally we run short of serum owing to delay in delivery after it 
has been ordered from Muktesar. The delay seems to be in the difficulty of 
transport between Muktesar and Kathgodam railway station. Better arrange¬ 
ments there would facilitate quicker delivery. 

(/) We meet little opposition in preventive inoculation by the serum-alone 
method in rinderpest, and also little opposition for inoculation against other 
diseases. A system of charging a fee of eight annas per head was introduced 
here for a time and it almost stopped inoculation. 

(g) Further facilities for research into animal disease are most desirable. 

(i) Muktesar Institute should be equipped with a research staff which 

would be free from any routine work responsibility. 

(ii) Provincial research institutions should be extended and each Province 

should havo its own. 

( h ) Research should be conducted at Muktesar as well as by officers in the 
Provinces. There is plenty of ground for both and frequently combined effortB 
would no doubt be required. 

(i) It is very desirable that a Veterinary Advisor to the Government of India 
should be appointed. He should be an experienced and senior officer of the 
Indian Veterinary Service with knowledge of Indian conditions and adminis¬ 
tration of Veterinary Departments. This officer should also be Director of 
the Muktesar Research Institute. He would be a safeguard against mistakes 
in the field which have been caused, and which are likely to be caused, by a 
Direotor who is merely a research officer and who does not possess sufficient 
Indian experience. 

Heads of tho Veterinary Departments in the Provinces would readily con¬ 
sult on all veterinary matters with the Veterinary Adviser to tho Government 
■of India, and he would be in a better position to get whatever information on 
veterinary matters he required for the Government of India from his personal 
knowledge of some of the local conditions and of the veterinary officers in 
•different parts of India than any Agricultural Adviser. 
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Oral Evidence. 

10131. The Chairman: Mr. Aitchison, you are the Veterinary Adviser to the 
Government of Madras?—Yes. 

18132. You have put in your answers to the Questionnaire sent by the Com- 
mission and we are obliged to you for that; and also I think we have to thank 
you for the memorandum* on the Civil Veterinary Department which has been 
in the hands of the Commission for some time. Did you prepare that also? 
Did it go to you through the Secretariat offices? I prepared some memoran¬ 
dum; I did not know what it was for. 

13133. Would you mind answering some questions, or have you any state¬ 
ment of a general nature which you wish to make at this stage?—I think it 
would be better if you would put the questions. 

13184. First of all, I do not find, either in your answers to the Questionnaire' 
or in the memorandum to which I have made reference, any very complete 
statement of your headquarters staff or the staff of the department throughout 
the districts. I am going to ask you if you can kindly send the Commission 
a statement showing the various teaching or administrative posts held, with the 
grade of officer holding them?—I shall do that. 

13135. On that point, what would you regard as a sufficient provision of 
professional officers throughout the Presidency to carry out your policy in the- 
matter of prevention of animal diseases?—The original policy was that we- 
should have a touring man and a dispensary or hospital man in each taluk. 
That would mean about 480 men; I think there are 240 taluks. In addition- 
to that we will require some 15 to 20 per cent as leave reserve. With that 
policy in view there was also being developed the superior part of the depart¬ 
ment and the idea was to have a Chief Superintendent and three Superinten¬ 
dents. Each of these Superintendents would be in charge of about a 
third, of the Presidency. Then, between the Superintendents and the 
Veterinary Assistants there would be Deputy Superintendents and Inspectors. 

13136. To which service would the Inspectors belong?—They would belong 
to the subordinate service. 

13137. That would be the highest rank in the subordinate service?—Yes, 
that was the, idea. As a result of the Retrenchment Committee they abolished 
the Superintendents and Inspectors and we have now the Veterinary Adviser to 
the Government who is in charge of the whole of the executive part of the 
Civil Veterinary Department of the Presidency as well as of the College. He 
has no Assistant Superintendents or First, Second and Third Superintendents 
but only has Circle Officers and there are only six of them in tho Presidency, 
These are Provincial Officers and they correspond to tho Deputy Superintend¬ 
ents under the old scheme. The Inspectors have been totally abolished so that 
there is myself, the Head of the department, and six Circle Officers. There are 
212 Veterinary Assistants and there is no method of inspection between the 
Veterinary Assistants and the Circle Officers. The Circle Officers can only visit 
each touring man’s district or his dispensary twice in a year. The result is 
that the supervision is not sufficient. 

13138. Is it your experience that sufficiently active supervision is necessary? 
—Very necessary, and the reason I put forward to prove it is that I have now 
got a case of complaint against the subordinates that requires severe dealing 
with. It is a case of intimidation of the people bringing animals for treatment 
and wanting to charge them private fees of their own. Where men have been 
plaoed in charge of meat inspection, they levy a private fee from the butchers. 
They put in false touring claims and I believe it is all due to the fact that 
once they have seen the Circle Officer they feel that they can be free, because 
for the next six months they know that nobody will be anywhere near them. 

13139. What salary do they receive?—They begin on Rs. 60 and can rise 
up to Rs. 120 in the ordinary grade and to Rs. 175 on selection grade. 

13140. Is that sufficient salary in your judgment for them to maintain them¬ 
selves in decency?—No, I think it is too low. 

* In the note prepared by the Madras Government for the Commission- 
Not printed. 
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13141, Do you associate these improper practices with the lowness of the 
■salary?—In some cases, I think, that has to do with it. There are other cases 
where the higher the salary the bigger the illicit money they want to make. 
: Some of the men will be satisfied when you put them on a bigger salary. There 
are others who, after getting the bigger salary, instead of being satisfied want 
a still bigger one. 

13142. The present is expected to be in proportion to the salary; that is 
the position, is it?—Yes. 

13143. Could you give the Commission any accurate information as to the 
frequency of the incidence of these cases to which you refer?—At present I 
have a case where a man asked a Veterinary Assistant in charge of the hospital 
if he could inoculate his cattle and protect them against rinderpest because he 
wanted to send two animals to plough his land in a district where there was 
rinderpest. The Veterinary Assistant said. “ Yes, but I want Rs. 1-12 for 
that." Well, the man was perfectly prepared to pay the sum and he would 
have done it and we would have heard nothing about it. But the misunder¬ 
standing was that he thought Rs. 1-12 was for both animals, but the Veterinary 
Assistant, sent his peon to collect Rs. 3-8. This upset the owner who said 
“ I am not going to pay you Rs. 3-8 because you told me Rs. 1-12 ” with 
the result that he reported the matter to me. Had there not been that 
misunderstanding I would not have known anything about it. Another case is 
that of a Veterinary Assistant who is doing meat inspection in a certain town 
union. He gets paid by that union Rs. 15 per month in addition to his pay. 

13144. Is that within the rules?—Yes, that is within, the rules. In addition 
to that he was getting Rs. 2 from each of the butchers and there were 13 
butchers. I suppose he found that his family required more money and he 
tried to collect Rs. 4 instead of Rs. 2. 

13145. Was the Rs. 2 within the rules?—He had no right at all to accept 
that; the butchers give it because if they do not do something like that they 
would find difficulty in getting the meat passed. 

13146. Rs. 2 a month or Rs. 2 a year?—Rs. 2 a month. He tried to raise 
it to Rs. 4 and the butchers in the union struck work for five days, and the 
President of the union reported it to the Circle Officer, who transferred the 
man; the case is under inquiry just now. Another case is where a Veterinary 
Assistant handed over charge of his instruments; the instruments were not 
checked, and ho took away mast of the instruments. He also supplied five 
gallons of lysol to certain people, and that lysol was Government property; he 
did not only take the five gallons from Government but he did the people out 
of one gallon. On enquiry he produced a receipt for five gallons and said that 
he purchased the material in the village, but the enquiry showed .that there 
was no such person in the village. Then, at present there is also a case which 
is for putting in false travelling claims. I have dismissed one or two for 
doing that and I have suspended a few. That is the result of cutting down 
the inspecting staff. There is only myself and six Circle Officers for the whole 
Presidency. With better supervision the opportunity and the temptation would 
not occur, and the men would not do it; it is want of supervision, I am sure. 

13147. Are you doing what you can to inform the public as to what charges 
are legitimate?—Except in a few cases, the treatment is free. 

13148. Are you informing the public that it is free?—I think it is generally 
understood. 

13149. Evidently not by the man who is prepared to pay?—The unfor¬ 
tunate thing is that people are perfectly ready to pay. The man 1 was speak¬ 
ing of was a retired Government official and he knew just as well as I do. But 
you meet so many people who are prepared to encourage that practice and that 
is the difficulty we are up against. 

13150. So that, you do not think you can do anything?—It is not that people 
are not aware; not at all that; they are aware that they get free treatment. 

13151. Do you think that the general effect of this malpractice is to limit 
the usefulness of the service?—I do not thjnk it interferes much in that way. 
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It is a matter of discipline in the department, and one tries to maintain aa 
high a standard as possible. 

18152, You do not think it prevents ryots from having their animals treated? 
—It must in a small way. I have had one or two instances where the ryots 
have taken away their animals and reported it. One case I am thinking of is 
this : A ryot promised to send so much straw for the Veterinary Assistant's 
cow; the Veterinary Assistant sent his peon over to the ryot’s field, and the 
ryot sent a fowl instead of the straw. That displeased the Veterinary Assistant, 
and he made it eo unpleasant that the ryot took his animals away and reported 
the matter. But I do not think that it interferes to any extent. The ryots know 
it and they will submit to what they consider is a fair amount, but if any of 
the men try to exceed what they consider is fair,‘then they complain; but 
not until then. 

13158. I turn now to another subject. I take it from your note that you 
are quite definitely of opinion that the Veterinary Service throughout the 
country should be independent of the Agricultural Department?—Yes. 

13154. You think that that should apply to Muktesar and to the officers of 
the Government of India on the one hand, and to all Provinces on the other?— 
I do, from my personal experience. We have always been entirely separate in 
this Province, and I do not think the Veterinary and Agricultural Departments 
in other places are on better terms than they are here. 

13155. Are you in close personal touch, for instance, with the work that is 
being carried on at Hosur?—No, except just when I go to inspect the Veterinary 
Assistant there or to do some testing which, I consider, requires my attention. 

18156. Are you of opinion yourself that the duty of improving breeds of 
cattle is best left to the Agricultural Department?—Well, from my experience 
I think the greatest success in India has been obtained at Hissar in the Punjab, 
which has been run for the last quartet of a century by the Voterinary Depart¬ 
ment in the Punjab. I think that cattle-breeding is so much allied to, and 
associated with, veterinary work that it might even come under veterinary. 
I think that cattle-breeding is simply one subject among a host of ten, fifteen 
or twenty others dealt with by the Agricultural Department, and therefore 
might not receive from that department the amount of attention and interest 
necessary. Were cattle-breeding under the Veterinary Department, it might 
receive, I would not say greater, but better attention. 

13157. Now, apart from the influence of heredity upon resistance to disease, 
what close connection is there between improvement of the constitution and 
working capacity of the animal, and veterinary science?—I think that what we 
have got to contend against here is climatic conditions, and we got very good 
evidence of that if we apply climatio conditions in this country to imported 
European cattle. Even if they do live out here they deteriorate; and I think 
that the same climatic conditions affect the Western breeder of cattle in the 
tropics. We find that deterioration is not only due to mixed breeding, but to 
climatic conditions as well. We might see whether climate has anything to 
do with it by taking Indian cows Home and seeing what we can do with the 
first, second and third crosses under the climatic conditions in England. 

13158. I do not quite gather how you reinforce by this particular argument 
the point as to the desirability of the Veterinary Service controlling cattle 
improvement?—I beg your pardon. I missed the point. 

13159. On the other hand there is very close connection between the work¬ 
ing quality of the bullock and the requirements of the agriculturists?—I do not 
think that the half-bred working bullock, except in hill districts, will stand the 
work of the Indian bullock. The only place where I have seen them work is 
Ootacamund, and I must say that they seem to stand the work there, but the 
impression I gained there was that they were too top-heavy, too big a head 
with too heavy a body. The Indian working animal is a very well-bred and 
clean-bodied animal. Your half-bred is too heavy for climatic conditions and 
for the condition of the soil. 
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13160, I gather you are not concerned to press very strongly for the placing 
of the improvement of the animals of the country in the hands of the Veterinary 
Service?—Not down in these parts. 

13161, You are quite content to leave that to the Agricultural Department?— 
I am quite content to go on as we are going. 

13162, But you do insist upon the view that the Veterinary Service should 
he independent of the Agricultural Department?—Yes, to get the best service 
from the Veterinary Department. 

13163. Now on one or two specific points: on page 383 in reply to question 
15 (iii) (e) you say: “Occasionally we run short of serum owing to delay in 
delivery after it has been ordered from Muktesar. The delay seems to be in 
the difficulty of transport between Muktesar and Kathgodam railway station.” 
Have you any desire to make serum in the Madras Presidency, or do you think 
it is better left to Muktesar?—I think it is better left to Muktesar. 

13164. It led in certain instances to shortage of serum?—There was delay 
in getting the supply; there is room for better organisation of transport of serum 
from Muktesar to Kathgodam. 

13165. Did you represent that to the people responsible?—I represented 
that to the people responsible, and the result of that is that the present con¬ 
tract has another year to run, after which it will be changed. 

13166. How is the transport between Muhtesar and Kathgodam railway 
station carried out?—People carry it on their heads. Kathgodam is on the 
plains; Muktesar is in the hills, about 36 miles away. 

13167. How long does the serum keep?—We do not use it if it has been 
three months out of the refrigerator room. 

18168. The creating of a sub-store at the Kathgodam railway station is the 
obvious way of meeting that difficulty: it is a question of refrigeration?—Yes. 

13169. You say on page 383 “ Muktosar Institute should be equipped with a 
research etaff which would be free from any routine work responsibility. 
What do you mean by that?—My experience is that Government expect too 
much of their officers, and no man can do his day’s routine work and then do 
good research work afterwards. _ My experience is that all the research that 
we do is done by officers in addition to the work they are expected to do by way 
of routine. 

13170. But here you are talking about Muktesar?—The same thing applies 
to Muktesar. They go in for six months' classes and two years’ classes; and 
the men who do the laboratory work have also got to give lectures and prepare 
students. They are doing the same thing here in the Madras Veterinary- 
College. 

13171. Do you say that a man engaged on an important piece of research 
work should not be asked to give any lectures at all?—He might give one or two 
lectures a week, but routine work in addition is too much. 

13172. Do .you think one or two lectures might be of great advantage to him 
as well as to the class?—Yes, I do. 

13173. Because of the contact with the presumably keen minds of the 
students that such lectures provide?—Presumably, yes. 

13174. On the same page you say: “ It is very desirable that a Veterinary 
Adviser to the Government of India should be appointed. He should be an 
experienced and senior officer of the Indian Veterinary Service with know¬ 
ledge of Indian conditions and administration of Veterinary Departments. 
This officer should also be Director of the Muktesar Research Institute. He 
would he a safeguard against mistakes in the field which have been caused, 
and which are likely to be caused, by a Director who is merely a Research 
officer and who does not possess sufficient Indian experience.” Would you 
cite some of those mistakes ?—These are mistakes of the Central Government; 

I have nothing at all to do with them; so, I would ask you to obtain any 
information on that subject from the Agricultural Adviser to the Government 
of India. I do not wish to make any statement about that, because it is not 
in any province. 
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13175. But you bring in these mistakes that have been made as an argu¬ 
ment in support of your statement?—1 will give you an instance of a mistake 
that was made about 10 or 15 years ago : an officer inoculated cattle by the 
serum-simultaneous method before he understood it. 

13176. Sir James MacKcnna: Was ha an officer of Muktesar?—No; the 
result of that operation was that he killed a very great number of valuable 
English cattle up in Ootacamund, and Government had to pay a certain amount 
of damages for that. If there had been proper co-ordination between Muktesar 
and that man’s work done in the south here, the mistake probably would not 
have occurred. 

13177. The Chairman: In what service was the office' who made this 
mistake?—In the Civil Veterinary Department of the Province. 

13178. Do you suggest that if a fuliy trained and experienced veterinary 
officer at that time had been in the position of an Adviser to the Government of 
India, this error by a Provincial Officer at Ootacamund would not have 
occurred?—Yes, that is rny opinion. 

13179. I understand that you are aiming now at a further year’s training in 
the syllabus of the Madras Veterinary College, making it a 4 years' course?— 
Yes. 

13180. How about the subsidy for students engaged in the 4th year course? 
Will you have to provide that throughout the course?—Yes. 

13181. What is the present subsidy?—At present there are 15 stipends of 
Rs. 15 and the number of stipends, in my experience, limits the size of the 
class. Some years ago, before the Retrenchment Committee sat, we were taking 
in 40 students a year, and each of these 40 had a stipend of Rs. 15. The 
stipend 15 years ago was only Rs. 10; I got it raised to Rs. 15; Government will 
have to be prepared to continue the stipends for 4 years in place of 3. 

13182. Is it your experience that the edass of young man who comes into the 
•College for tuition can make any contribution towards his own living expenses 
during his period of training?—Some can, but it is a very difficult thing to find 
out those who can and those who cannot, because, when questioned, they have 
the same reply that they cannot unless they get the stipend. 

13183. Will the addition of another year, making it a 4 years’ course, be a 
serious increase in your budget?—Yes; in order to make it a 4 years' course, 
we will have to improve the teaching staff very considerably, and where now the 
lecturers are simply selected Veterinary Assistants in the subordinate grade, 
they would have to be men of the calibre of the provincial grade; the Professors 
will have to be men of the Indian Veterinary Service. So Government must be 
prepared to meet much higher costs. 

13184. Is it your view that the officers in the districts fail on the professional 
side at the moment, through lack of sufficient training?—Some do, some men 
I am very pleased with indeed; with some others not so pleased. 

13185. Is it because of your dissatisfaction with the few, that you have 
pressed for this extra year's training?—No; there is a general impression 
throughout the whole of the department in India that we ought to have a more 
highly trained Veterinary Assistant, and it is the policy of the Government 
that the teaching in the country should be taken to as high a standard as wo 
can raise it. 

13186. Do you subscribe to this view?—Yea. 

13187. Do. you think it is in the public interest that the expenditure should 
be incurred, in order to raise the level of efficiency of the service?—I do. 

13188. Another point you mentioned in the memorandum was that an officer 
■specially appointed for the work of cattle improvement would be an advantage?— 
Yes. 

13189. Have you got an officer of this nature in the service?—My experience 
is that the Cattle Specialist will have to give lectures on dairying. I consider 
that to run a cattle farm successfully and to further the improvement of 
cattle breeding throughout the Presidency and to keep in touch with the 
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mprovement of cattle, he has got to have his attention fixed there; it is; 
no good expecting him to be a teacher in. a dairy class or anything else. 

13190. Which farm is it that you refer to?—I am referring to the Hosur 
farm, because I know Mr. Littlewood has gone Home, and he is going to take 
certain courses in dairying; they ought to have a man tor dairying purposes. 
If you are going to have a man to run a cattle farm properly, his sole attention 
should be in that as it is up at Hissar in the Punjab. 

13191. I take it you do associate the improvement in the dairying quality 
of the cow with the bettering of the draught ox?—Yes; there is no reason why 
a special officer should not also be on the farm; and he should keep all these 
records and so on; let the man who is responsible for the improvement of the- 
breed do the farming and look after the breeding, and let the dairy specialist 
be responsible for the milk-recording and the butter-making and looking after 
similar work; but to put that work on to the man who is going to improve and 
develop your cattle is only spoiling the ship for the paint. 

13192. Would you agree, in your experience, that an improvement in the- 
milk-yielding quality of the cow and an enhancement of the interest the ryot- 
takes in his cow would be a most important contribution to the improvement 
of agriculture in this Presidency?—Yes, I do. 

13193. Am I right in thinking that this Presidency has in force an Animal 
Diseases Act?-—Yes, it has been in force since 1866. 

13194. Would you tell the Commission, shortly, what the effect of that Act 
is?—We can control the movement of cattle; we can enforce compulsory inocula¬ 
tion, we can deal with the carcasses, and can control movement. 

13195. You can control movement inside the Presidency?—Yes. 

13196. Can you prevent animals from inside (he Presidency being taken into- 
districts outside the Presidency?—-No, we cannot do it .by that Act; when I 
say that we can control movement, I mean we enu try to control movement, but 
the difficulty of applying it efficiently is a different thing. 

13197. Dees the Act made it lawful for you to prevent an animal leaving the- 
Presidency?—Yes; we can prevent an animal from leaving a show ring. 

.18198. What are the conditions that make it impossible to make it effective? 
—iWe have not got sufficient veterinary police; we have none at all; we have 
to depend on the ordinary police; it is very difficult indeed for a policeman to 
control about 30,000 people and 15,000 heads of cattle at a show. 

13199. I expect you know the contribution that the police in Great Britain 
made to the carrying out or administration of such statutes?—Yes, but the 
same does not apply to this country; a policeman here, if you give him 4 
annas, as a rule will let you do anything; he is like that. 

13200. You think chat veterinary police would be immune to this tempta¬ 
tion?—No, 1 do not; supervision is required. 

13201. Are you putting into force your powers in the matter of inoculation? 
—Yes, in certain districts, wherever the disease is bad- 

13202. Have you ever gone the length of insisting on rho serum-simultaneous, 
method?—That is not compulsory; it is only the serum-alcne method that is. 

13203. What is the percentage of mortality in the case of the serum-simul¬ 
taneous method, in your experience in this Presidency?—1 think there were 
one or two accidents about 4 years ago; I was at home at the time, and I do- 
not know the details of it; but in the last 3 yeais, we have not had any at all. 

13204. It is a question of technique?—Yes, technique. 

~ , ')203. The process itself is now perfected?—Yes. 

3206. If you owned a bull worth a couple of hundred sovereigns, you would 
have no hesitation in inoculating it by the serum-simultaneous method?—No; 
J. would pay £5 and have it done; I would insist upon it. 

13207. How about carcasse?—That is a very difficult thing again; when, 
an animal dies out in the district, the Chuklars are on it at once, and they 
simply take away the skin. 
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13208. It is in their hereditary right that such, carcasses should go to them? 
—Yes; we can only improve these conditions gradually as the department 
expands and the ryot gets educated to the responsibility of it. 

13209. So that, in fact, that section of the Act is more or less a dead letter? 
—It cannot be applied very thoroughly at all, while it has assisted us. As a 
matter of fact, I think there were 187 or 188 prosecutions where people refused 
to have tbriv animals done under this Act; a lew of them were prosecuted and 
small fines inflicted; others were persuaded and that was sufficient. 

13210. How about the services of your department and staff in the matter 
of diseases of animals other than the ox?—Well, of course, the ox is by fa’ - 
the greatest portion of our work, but there are subsidiary interests besides, such 
as dogs. The horse, down in Southern India, I think is of very little import¬ 
ance; it was of importance at one time, more so in the Salem and Coimbatore 
districts especially - , at one time we had entire horses standing at service 
there, for the improvement of the breed, but since the motor buses have 
Intersected the country in all directions they have practically wiped out the 
usefulness of the jatka pony, and I do not think we need consider horse-breeding 
at all. In towns like Madras, Coimbatore and other places, private people 
have horses for recreation purposes and some for utility purposes, but the 
veterinary hospital is sufficient to look after them professionally. The difficulty 
that I now know exists in this part of India 1 b that horses are very scarce, 
though these horses are required by planters and by private individuals In 
towns. 

13211. How about the relation between the services that your department 
renders and the question of public health; is there any connection?—Yes, it is 
again in this way : I had a communication from the Superintendent of the 
King’s Institute at Guindy. pointing out that there was a peculiar form of 
disease, which they thought simulated small-pox, and they thought it had 
originated through contact with fowb. He wanted to know if I had known 
of chicken-pox spreading in that way to human beings, that is, of chicken-pox 
spreading to man and simulating small-pox in the latter. I informed him that 
I had recently known of an outbreak of chicken-pox in fowls which were running 
amongst men, cows and calves and it had not spread to any of them. Ho said 
when next they met an instance of the same condition they would ask for my 
assistance. Then also the Director of Public Health considered the probability 
of an existing outbreak of botulism on which he consulted me but we decided 
it was ordinary poisoning from the consumption of large quantities of putrid 
meat. In such ways there is a connection. 

13212. How about rabies?—Of course rabies has a very strong interrelation. 

13213. Professor Gangulee: Tuberculosis in cattle?—'Yes, we work on that at 
paesent. 

13214. The Chairman: There is no system in force hero of testing cows, 
the milk of which is being sold, is there?—None whatever; there is no precau¬ 
tion in that way. I have pointed out to the Medical Officer of Health and the 
President of the Corporation that they ought to obtain the services of a veteri¬ 
nary officer, and what his work would consist of; but so for they have only 
obtained the services of a Veterinary Assistant and when they have had him, 
instead of allowing him to look after the veterinary work, they put him on to 
checking food supply and such work as that. 

13215. Do you know whether the incidence of the recorded tuberculosis is 
on the increase amongst humans?—Amongst humans, I do not know. 

18216. The Raja of Parlakimedi: Have you got any scholarships in your 
institution earmarked for depressed and backward classes?—Yes. 

17217. What is their proportion to the actual number?—We now have 15 
stipends. 

13218. Out of that how many?—Out of that I think either one or two; the 
number is very small; it is divided up between the different communities. For 
the last three years we have been admitting students on a communal basis. 
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18219. But a certain percentage is earmarked for tee backward classes? 

Tee, 

18220. Then as regards bringing home to the public the free treatment given 
by the department, besides putting up notices in front of the dispensaries has 
anything else been done?—No; on that point nothing has been done, because 
it is thoroughly understood that it is a Government institution and that 

treatment is free. 

13221. But rural people are very uneducated and in certain parts especially 
they do not know these things. Are your people, I mean to say the depart¬ 
mental people, doing anything in shtmdies and other places?—I think the sug¬ 
gestion to include on the notice boards the fact that treatment is free is quite 
good; I shall try it. 

18222. It does not find a place now?— No. 

13228, I think it will be better if it is in the recognised vernacular?—It will 
be in the vernacular. 

13224. And are departmental subordinates made to attend these big 
periodical shandies, cattle shandies? —Yes. 

18225. If they lie in their jurisdiction?—Oh, yes; they have got to attend 
to them; they are appointed to them. 

18226. And they also take up treatment if possible?—Yes; they have their 
veterinary medicine chests with them. 

18227. That, of course, encourages these rural people to bring in numbers 
of their cattle to the hospital?—Yes, it is a means of advertising the usefulness, 
of the department. 

18228. There i« a departmental order to that effect, I suppose?—Yes. 

13229. What are the actual restrictions adopted for distribution of stipends?" 
—There are no restrictions; it is left to a Selection Board and the Selection 
Board settles the point. The stipends are fixed at Ks. 15 per month. 

13230. Is it done on any examination ? Or what basis do you. go upon ?— 
The Secondary School Leaving Certificate. 

13231. The selection of the boys for the stipends?--On their technical quali¬ 
fication, on the marks which they obtain at. the School Leaving Certificate ex¬ 
amination. 

18282. And poverty also is taken into consideration, is it?—Only in the back¬ 
ward classes. And suitability; if I had one man of whom I knew that his 
people were landowners he would make, I would think, a more suitable'student 
for the veterinary course than a boy whose father was perhaps a clerk and had 
no connection whatever with the land. The more associated they are with 
animals and land in their family, the more likely they aie to make suitable 


Veterinary Assistants. 

13233. Does it bar a student to get a stipend from the Government if he 
gets some contribution from other sources?—Yes. 

18234. In what way?—In this way that if a student were getting a contribu¬ 
tion from some other source I should want to give that stipend to another 
student, because it would be the means of getting another student for the 

13235 Irrespective of what amount be may get from other sources? I 
should put it this way : To the boy I should say ' now you cannot draw two 
stipends; you may have a Government stipend or you may continue to draw 
the stipend which you are drawing or the assistance you are getting ; I should 
advise him to inform his supporter that the ordinary stipenu is Rs. 15 a month 
and as he cannot have his and get the stipend from the College, would he 
consider the difference and put him on the same footing as the other students 
T think that any man who is supporting the boy would probably do It. But 
I should so represent the case to the student that I would try to get him to 
obtain the stipend equal to the Government stipend so that I could reserve the 
Government stipend for another student who was not being supported at all by 


anyone else. 
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13236. Has the Agricultural Department or the cattle-breeding department 
approached you in connection with research work conducted on these different 
•concentrated food materials?—No; they would have to do that themselves on 
their own estates. 

13287. You do not tackle the food problem?—No; simply diseases and 
•education. 

13238. Sir James MacKenna: What are the educational qualifications for 
admission to the Veterinary College?—At one time, it was the Preliminary for 
the University. Now it is the Secondary School Leaving Certificate with 45 
per cent of marks in English and 35 per cent of marks in mathematics and a 
•vernacular. 

For Mahommedans it is 35 per cent in English and 30 per cent in mathe¬ 
matics. For backward classes, Europeans and Eurasians it is left to the discre¬ 
tion of the Principal. 

13239. English is compulsory?—English is compulsory; all teaching is done 
in English. 

1S240. What percentage of your students are- drawn from the actual cultivat¬ 
ing classes? Could you tell me roughly'?—T should think only a small proportion. 

13241. How do you find these non-agricultural boys in the matter of the 
actual handling of animals?—It is surprising how they take to it. 

13242. That is not a defect you think? You mean it is easily got over?— 
Yes; we can teach them and they become accustomed and will handle animals 
quite well, 

13243. Is education free?—‘Yes; it is not only free but they get everything 
free, their instruments, etc,, and they get a stipend as well for attending. 

13244. Sir Henry Lawrence: Do they all get a stipend?—They all get 
a stipend. 

13245. Dr. Hyder: Some of them do not pay tuition fees?—None of them. 

13246. Sir Janies MacKenna: Absolutely free?—Absolutely free. 

13247. How many stipends have you?—Just now we have about 45. 

13248. The Government give them?—Yes. 

13249. What do you give at the end of the course, a diploma or a degree?— 
A diploma. 

13250. A diploma of the Madras Veterinary College?—Yes. 

13251. Are these stipend-holders all guaranteed posts under Government at 
the end of the training?—'No; there is no guarantee, but they are required to 
enter into an agreement that they will serve Government for five years if 
required to do so; they are not in any way guaranteed employment. 

13252. Apart from your stipend-holders, have you any private students?— 
Yes. 

13253. What happens to them? Do they go into private practice?—No; 
they come from the Malay States. 

13254. And go hack there?—Yes; we have got three or four and they pay 
Its. 400 a year. 

13255. Have you any private students from your Presidency?—Not from the 
Presidency. We have had private students in the case of Rajas and zamindars 
training their own men. 

13266. They go back to their own States?—Yes. 

13257. What is the number of cattle in the Presidency?—I think it is about 
21 millions. 

13258. Wbat is your average mortality?—T think last year it was 255,000 
from diseases. 

13259. A quarter of a million?—That is, reported eases. Of course, there 
would be many more that were not recorded at all. 

13260. The retrenchment axe has been very heavy on your department?— 
Yes. 
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xaaoi. wnai would a fair figure for the average value of this quarter million 
of cattle that you have lost from disease he? Even assuming we take it at 
Rs. 10 a head which of course is ridiculous?—'We might take it at Rs. 5 per 

head. 

13262. All right; let us value them at Rs. 5. From that value of a quarter 
of a million cattle at Rs. 5, could you not argue for the removal of this retrench¬ 
ment policy with regard to the Veterinary Service in view of the enormous 
capital saving that would be achieved by the prevention of disease?—I shall 
argue for that in putting up my scheme for the 4 years’ course. 

18263. At present, as you told us, research is very scattered all over India 
and we do not know what is going on anywhere except at Muktesar. Do yon 
think that, with a view to bringing veterinary research together and to give it a 
fresh impetus, its direction through a Central Advisory Committee would be 
advisable?—I do. 

13264. Professor Oangulee: Have you any definite idea in connection with 
such a Committee, how it would be constituted ? What would be the functions of 
the Committee?—There should be a Central Advisory Committee; on that 
Advisory Committee there ought to be the Agricultural Adviser to Government; 
there ought to be a Veterinary Adviser to the Government and he ought to bo 
on that Committee; there ought to be the Director-General of Indian Medical 
Services and there ought to be Heads of other research institutions, perhaps 
from the Universities. But there ought to be a Central Advisory Committee 
and the Central Advisory Committee ought to have a central fund supplied by 
the Central Government. Then, according to the department to which the 
research belonged, there would be formed sub-committees; these sub-committees 
with the assistance of the advisory Head in the various Provinces would decide 
the work that ia required, and in the central institutions such as Puaa and 
Muktesar the Directors, the Veterinary Adviser and the Agricultural Adviser, 
can indicate the lines there with the, help of their own research men. I am 
simply putting the scheme roughly. 

13265. In the central institutions such as Pusa the Directors, the Veterinary 
Adviser and the Agricultural Adviser can carry on researches?—Yes, with the 
help of their research men. 

13266. Would any representative from your own department or from the 
Provinces sit on the Committee?—-Yes, these would come in'in the Committee. 
The Heads of the Veterinary Department in the main Provinces and the main 
States. 

13267. Your Central Advisory Board will be purely advisory with no executive 
powers ?—Purely advisory. 

13268. They would allot funds to you?—They would allot funds. These 
funds would be for the research work at Muktesar and also for 'research work 
which may be found necessary in the different Provinces and which might he 
done at the research laboratories there. I think our laboratory ought to be 
staffed and equipped to do local research work as well as to assist, if necessary, 
in any research wanted by the Central Council. In fact, the Central Council 
could supply us with men to do their work if they wanted to. 

13269. Then the Central Board will have no executive power?—No. 

13270. You say that in this Presidency there is no lack of co-ordination 
between the Agricultural and Veterinary Departments?—No. 

13271. Will you kindly tell us the points of contact of your department 
with the Agricultural Department?—Well, if ever they want any assistance 
at all or any information or advice they ask me, and I am only too glad to 
give it. We" have a veterinary hospital at the Agricultural College. I go and 
inspect that; the District Agricultural Officer expects that we should do all 
their inoculation of cattle. If they want my advice as to whether a bull is 
fit for service or whether it is a suitable bull to buy I give it. When I visit 
Hosur I go round the stock and if there is any suggestion I can make tr. 
Mr. Littlewood I am only too glad to give it him and to improve my own 
knowledge by what I can get from him. 
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, 13272. This co-ordination you describe is purely on a personal basis?—Yes, 

but I believe a great deal follows on the fact that we are independent of each 
other. 

18273. Supposing we take the whole cattle question, breeding, feeding, 
protection from disease, etcetera?—There is more interest taken in cattle in 
the Veterinary Department, because in the Agricultural Department they deal 
with cotton, paddy, sugarcane, entomology, chemistry and so on; cattle- 
breeding is just one of many things, whereas, cattle-breeding would be an 
essential work of the Veterinary Department. 

18274. At the same time you realise that our Agricultural Departments, 
while they have to concentrate their attention on crops, do now pay more 
attention to livestock P—Yes; and I think cattle-breeding is a much bigger 
subject than any of these other subjects. 

1327S. Would you like to have cattle-breeding under your department?— 
T. would not object to it. 

38276. I understand you have nothing to do with the local bodies?—No. 

13277. That is not the case in Bengal?—No. 

13278. Do you find local bodies anxious to undertake the responsibility of 
supporting “Veterinary Assistants within their jurisdiction? -They do not sup¬ 
port them at all. What we found was when they were under the Local 
Boards there was always difficulty in getting sufficient support; it is far better 
under Government. 

13279, You say that several petitions have come to you from local bodies?— 
Yes, because it is no expense to the local bodies at all. If I recommend the 
opening of a hospital, Government pays for it. 

13280. Is it on the score of expense that they do not take sufficient interest? 
—Yes. 

13281. The cost of sera and vaccine is a charge on the provincial revenue in 
this Presidency, is it not?—Yes. 

13282. Not on local bodies?—No. 

13283. You supply sera and vaccine wherever necessary to local bodies?— 
Not to local bodies; they have nothing to do with it; it is to our own men 
working in the districts. 

13284. In the event of the outbreak of an epidemic in a certain village, 
what agencies have you through which you nan get this information?—The 
village Munsif reports the outbreak first of all simultaneously to the Tahsildar 
and to the touring Veterinary Assistant 

13285. Could you give us an idea of the length of time tho information 
takes to reach you, that in a certain village in Salem district, there is an 
epidemic?—It all depends upon the disease. Each touring Veterinary Assis¬ 
tant probably baa 5 or 6 reports of outbreaks at the same time; he has to 
judgo as to the urgency of the case according to whether secondary reports 
come in on the progress of the disease, the number of deaths, so that, accord¬ 
ing to conditions one outbreak may have to wait a fortnight because there 
may be a more urgent outbreak that requires immediate attention. That is 
left to the discretion of the touring Assistants. 

13286. What agencies have you to meet the demands of the villages for 
ameliorative and preventive measures?—We have dimply the Veterinary 
Assistant Surgeon, a touring man and if there is a severe outbreak I concen¬ 
trate the reserve men on any one district. 

13287. So you have reserve men?—We have a staff of reserve men for 
concentration wherever service is most required. 

13288. The Chairman: Do you ever stop leave?—I do stop leave occasionally. 

13289. Professor Oangulee: With regard to the Madras Cattle Disease Act, 
in answer to the Chairman, you said that this Act found its place in the 
Statute Book in 1866 P—-Yes. 

13290. Do you see any effect of that Act, throughout the Presidency?—• 
The only way in which it has been applied has been that when there is 
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rinderpest in the district and a large cattle fair is going to be held in the 
district, in order to prevent that disease becoming disseminated round the 
other districts we get the Government to apply that Act, and stop the cattle 
lair. Latterly we have been using it to apply serum-simultaneous inoculation 
against epidemics. 

18291. Was this Act amended at any time?—Not amended except for that 
one thing, serum inoculation. 

13292. When was it amended?—It was introduced last year. 

18293. You find there is no difficulty in putting this Act in practice?— 
The experience we had was that a few of the ryots did require to be prosecuted; 
there were 187 cases; only a few of them were fined at all; it was only the 
■usual opposition to begin with. 

18294. When you have a big cattle-show such as at Tiruppur what agen. 
- cies have you to control the spread of disease. Supposing a man brings 
diseased cattle, what do you do?— If the disease is found out, I detail a staff 
of three or four Veterinary Assistants and half a dozen students of the final 
jear class to attend to any outbreaks that may occur. 

13295. You make a reference here to the shortage of serum on account 
of the system of delivering goods from Muktesar to your place. Do you have 
any arrangement here to keep a stock of serum and vaccine?—Yes, I have 
arranged with the King Institute, Guindy, to give me accommodation for 
■60,000 doses. I also have further arrangements with the Pasteur Institute, 
Ooonoor, to give me accommodation for 10,000 doses in refrigerating rooms. 

13296. There is always that supply on hand?—It is not always in store. 
All that is my working supply. According to the demand I place the order 
with Muktesar. 

18297. What is the usual practice in the villages with regard to the dry 
cattle which fail to give milk?~They simply turn them out and let them 
graze about in the village. 

13298. They do not send them to slaughter houses?—I do not think that 
is the practice in tho villages. The only place they do that is in the city. 

13299. I was looking through your curricula and I find that subjects like 
protozoology, parasitology, entomology, and bacteriology are all taught in the 
last year. Do you think that is satisfactory?—No, and that is why I am 
going to introduce a four years’ course. They ought to be taught much of 
■that in the third year. 

13300. Because you have got to explain the disease?—Yes. 

13301. Do you suggest to changing the diploma into a degree course?—Well 
that again will require very considerable thought. We do not know whether 
rhe Veterinary College will be affiliated to the University or not. 

13302. Could you give us an idea of the amount of money you are spend¬ 
ing on research ?—We have done two good pieces of work regarding infectious 
lymphangitis of cattle and nascl granuloma. All that was done by our men 
without any allowance. 

13303. Are these two diseases you have mentioned quite common here?— 
-Quite common in the districts. By far the most common epidemic is rinder. 
pest. These two diseases are not of so much importance as rinderpest, but 
all the same they have to be treated. 

13304. My point is, has any research been made on important diseases in 
this Presidency?—The only research we are doing is on bovine tuberculosis. 
Bovine tuberculosis, we find, is quite common amongst municipal cattle. 
Last year there were 22 recorded cases. 

13805. Have you introduced any tuberculin test?—In order to find out 
-the incidence of the disease I asked for Re. 1,000 and I got Rs. 900. I asked 
for Es. 2,000 in the next budget in order to carry on that and with the 
intention of doing some experiments for the Pasteur Institute at Coonoor on 
rabies, but the Financial Department simply wiped that out and pasMd the 
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actuals of the previous year. This work I suggested doing in addition to the 
college work and for want of support I have had to give it up. 

13306. Is bovine tuberculosis common in cattle here?—No, but it is to be 
found in municipal cattle. 

13307. Government do not support you in that?—They gave Its. 900. 
For next year I asked for Rs. 2,000 and they gave me Rs. 900. 

13308. Besides bovine tuberculosis in the municipal cattle, is there any other 
disease?—The condition which I want to investigate is the utility of a certain 
vaccination as a prophylactic inoculation which will protect the dog from 
rabies for 12 months. 

18809. Has that not been done here?—We did two years ago, but the 
unsatisfactory part of the experiment was that we could not infect the control 
animals. 

13310. We were told yesterday that the hook-worm disease is very common 
among human beings in the Madras Presidency. Have you found the hook¬ 
worm common among dogs?—Yes. 

13311. We read that in America they have invented a new method of 
treatment for ankylostomiasis. Are you aware of that?—Yes, their treatment 
is oil of chenopodium. 

18312. Are you trying that?—Yes. 

13313. Now, in regard to indigenous medicines, are they being investigated? 
—I do not think any special investigation has been made, hut the Veterinary 
Assistants use neem oil and various other things which they obtain locally.. 
They obtain various things locally and they supplement their store of medicine' 
with any local medicine which they know is efficacious. 

13314. To find out the efficacy of indigenous medicines?—Yes. 

18315. Mr. Calvert: You are directly under the Minister?—Directly under 
the Minister. 

13316. What is your title?—Veterinary Adviser to Government; I think 
it is still under correspondence with the Secretary of State whether I should 
be designated Director or Veterinary Adviser to Government; I do not know 
which will be decided on. 

13317. With reference to the question whether cattle-breeding should be 
under the Veterinary or Agricultural Department, wo have been told that the 
success in the Punjab is quite an accident, due to a specially qualified member 
of the Veterinary Service?—I agree with you there in this way, that it would 
be just a similar accident if it were an agricultural officer who was in charge of 
it: an agricultural officer might know all about various phases of agriculture and’ 
nothing about cattle-breeding. Yon must have a suitable agricultural man or 
you must have a suitable veterinary man. It does not matter which, as long 
as he is a suitable man. 

13318. You think the Veterinary Service can produce a suitable man?—Yes; 
if you get a suitable Veterinary Expert lie has got knowledge which no agri¬ 
cultural man has got in the breeding of cattle; it requires minute observation 
and supervision in cases of disease and so on. 

13319. I gather that there are no tuition fees in your college?—No tuition- 
fees, but any private student has to pay Rs. 400 a year. 

13320, Your total expenditure is 4J lakhs?—Not on the college only. 

13321. What is the total expenditure of your department?—It is 51 lakhs. 

13322. Sir Henry Lawrence: It is 7 lakhs in the last budget?—Yes, 7 lakhs 
in the last budget. 

13323. Mr. Calvert: Has anything been done here for horse breeding or mule 
breeding?—No. The question arose from my remarks in the last report on 
the Tiruppur cattle show about the poorness of the animals, and I was asked 
by Government to make a further report on it. I made an enquiry from the 
only man who had any animal worth the name, the Patfagar of Palayakottai 
and he explained he was not breeding horses at all now, because there' was no 
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■use for them and they were not in demand. All the Jalha ponies in the dis¬ 
tricts have been done away with, owing to motor cars intersecting the country 
in all directions, Even in the two districts of Salem and Coimbatore, where 
they have made attempts at breeding horses, there ib no demand. The only 
demand is from private people who go in for imported walers and for a few 
country breds. There will be a small demand for them, but nothing from 
a business point of view, I believe. 

18324. Is there no scope here for mules as pack animals?—None at all. 

13825. Rao Bahadur Muniswami Nayudu: Has your department investiga¬ 
ted the methods adopted by the people in regard to treatment of diseases?—No; 
we have made no special investigation. Of course, if any special incident 
occurred, from a point of interest the Veterinary Assistant would inform me 
■of it. 


13326. You know that a very large number of cattle in the country could not 
'be dealt with by your department?—Yes, at present. 

18.327. And that a number of cattle are being treated by the people by their 
■own native methods?—Yes; they do make an attempt to treat their own cattle. 

13328. Do you think it will be advisable to have a special officer deputed to 
‘Collect information on the methods adopted by the village vaidyans in the treat¬ 
ment of cattle diseases? —It might be of interest. 

13329. Has your department'taken any special steps to do that?—No special 
steps have been taken. I have noticed that what they do in the case of foot 
and mouth disease is to stand their animals in clay and water. That is a very 
good method, but it is very mild in comparison with the treatment we can 
supply ourselves; it is probably good enough in the absence of others. There 
may be other cases in which the indigenous treatment may be useful, but we 
ihave made no special study of it. 

13330. Do you take any steps to deliver lectures to the villagers on diseases 
of cattle and "on the methods of treatment adopted by your department?— 
Frequently the Veterinary Assistants and the Circle Officers do give such lectures. 

13331. Have any of your subordinates or Veterinary Assistants been able 
to ffive lectures with the aid of magic lanterns and slides?—No. We have a 
magic lantern of our own here at the college and lately in the city hero we 
have given lantern lectures on rinderpest. 

13332. Do you think that popular lectures with the aid of magic lanterns will 
have a good effect on educating the people on the principal diseases of cattle 
•and the good work your department is doing in the matter?—I put that up to 
Government, but I could not put up a good enough case for propaganda work 
to be carried on by mv department. There is so much demand for our Veteri¬ 
nary Assistant that Government say there is no good going into further 
•expenditure on propaganda. The demand for the department is sufficiently 
great and it takes us all our time to teach the students and to open veterinary 
dispensaries to satisfy the demand. 

18838. Do you publish any leaflets explaining the diseases in the vernacu¬ 
lars?—We publish two or three every year in all vernaculars. 

13334. May I know whether, in selecting students for your institution, you 
see that people from the various language areas_are selected?—Yes : I do that. 
We have a shortage of Telugu men and we give lelugu students preference 
over Tamilian*, because the majority of our qualified men aro Tamilian® and 
thev dislike being sent to Telugu countries. My object is to level up the 
proportion and to try and get Telugu men for Telugu countries. 

13335 Have vou succeeded in that?—Not satisfactorily, hut fhmgs aie 
improving, and I never miss any opportunity of getting Telugu students if I can. 

18836 . How many Telugu students were selected this year?—I could not 
tell you the exact number of Telugu men that we selected this year, but I can 

find that information for you. . . - 

18337. Sir (l any a Ram : Is there a book on veterinary science called Bazar 

Medicines ’?—Yes, there is such a book. 

13338. In English?— Yes, in English. 
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13889, Where can we get copies of the book?—I could supply you with a 
book which was issued some 15 years ago; it is called ‘ Indigenous Medicines.” 

18340. Is it for veterinary purposes?—Yes. 

18841. Would you send me a copy?—Yes. 

13842. If anybody in the rural areas requires the services of a Veterinary 
Assistant, is there any scale of fees laid down for his attendance?—He must, 
treat them free. 

13348. We heard, in Simla I think, that he could charge anything he liked•, 
is that so?—Not for the ryots’ cattle; not in the case of the agricultural people. 
But in a town, if a man wants a Veterinary Assistant to go and to attend to 
his horse, that is private practice, but in rural areas he is not allowed to do- 
that. 

13344. In the case of towns, is there any scale of fees?—There used to be- 
one, but now they have bean given freedom of practice, just the same as in 
the case of the other professional men. 

13345. He can charge anything he likes?—He can charge anything he likes 1 
it depends entirely on what the client will pay him. 

18846. Dr. Hyder: For treatment in the rural areas, would you like a fleet 
of motor cars equipped with travelling laboratories, so as to cope with the. 
outbreak ot any particular disease that may occur?—I think now tho supply of 
motor cars in the rural districts can take our Veterinary Assistants from'one 
place to another quite rapidly. The difficulty I have is in getting men to go 
direct and by the quickest route. They will, if they can, travel by bullock 
cart and take 8 to 4 days to get to an outbreak which they could reach in 24 
hours. When they do a thing like that, I simply disallow their touring expenses. 

13347. The Chairman: What is the attraction in doing it?—It wastes time- 
and it pays thorn better. 

18848. Dr. Ilyder: If there were a travelling dispensary, a motor lorry,, 
whenever there is an outbreak you could despatch them quickly to different 
centres?—I do not think it is necessary. We could arrive at the outbreak now 
in quite a reasonable time and take the necessary material with us. I do not 
think Government would dream of it; they would put it down as an unnecessary 
luxury. 

18849. I was wondering whether your department has made a classification 
of diseases of animals in this Presidency ?—There are many diseases that require 
investigation; we are not clear on them at all, but the main contagious diseases, 
we havo good knowledge of. 

13350. I was wonderiug whether you had such diseases here as, for instance,, 
abortion in cows?—Yes, we have; but very little of it. Our trouble is to dis¬ 
tinguish between simple accidental abortion and contagious abortion, but we- 
have not yet discovered contagious abortion in this Presidency. I have tested' 
several animalB and sent several blood samples up to Muktesar, and have not 
yet detected contagious abortion. 

13351. Have you come across here what is called Johnes’ Disease?—Yes, a> 
little of it, and it has been imported from Bangalore. 

13352. Among sheep, have you came across scab?—No, I have only seen- 
that in Scotland. 

13353, I was wondering whether there was any investigation 1 carried on here 
on the relation of grass to diseases of animals?—No, that is a part of work 
that has yet to be done. Our difficulty is that we have got no research staff 
at present. 

13354. In regard to admission to the Veterinary College, I take it you admit 
matriculates?—There is no Matriculation in Madras. 

13355. Do you admit those who have passed the corresponding examination? 
-—Yes, but if there were to be a course up to 4 years, instead of taking students 
who have passed the equivalent to the Matriculation we will require the equi¬ 
valent of the First Arts or the Intermediate. 
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13358. Do you not think it would be a good thing to admit students who 
have already passed the Intermediate Examination?—Yes; -we have actually had 
graduates come to the college; they were graduates in Arts before they entered 
the college. 

18857. Are you aware that the veterinary services and the veterinary institutes 
in England are under the Ministry of Agriculture?—They are, certainly, but 
that is a different thing from the Director of Agriculture^ here. We are both 
under the Minister of Agriculture (Development) in this Presidency, but it ia 
quite a different proposition being under the Ministry of Agriculture at Home 
to being under the Director of Agriculture here. 

18358. Dewan Bahadur Raghavayya: From the Administration Report for 
1824-25, I find that the number of cases treated in the 67 hospitals and dis¬ 
pensaries of the Presidency is 96,000 odd. That works out to an average of 
about 5.cases a day. How do you account for the small extent to which these 
institutions are taken advantage of? Is that in proportion to the number of 
hospitals existing now or existing in that year?—67 hospitals and dispensaries 
were in existence in the year 1924-25. Those 4 or 5 cases that you see are fresh 
cases attending daily, you may have actually 80 or 40 animals being treated 
that day. The report says, “ The number of cases treated and castrations per¬ 
formed at all the institutions except the Madras Veterinary College Hospital was 
96,740, as against 85,089 in the previous year.” One case may be treated 20 
times, but still it counts as one case; another case may be treated 5 times 
it counts as one case; you do not count the case over again. 

13359. It means 96,000 animals?—Yes. 

13360. Even that seems to be a very small number, about 5 animals a day? 
—Of course, some are dispensaries and some are hospitals. We have divided 
the institutions into dispensaries and hospitals, the difference being that 
hospitals can treat in-patients, whereas a dispensary is never so well equipped 
and never receives in-patients. Some of our hospitals have as many as 60 
cases a day. In certain districts where wo have opened new dispensaries, they 
have worked up to 5 and 6 new eases a day in 12 months. That is satisfactory 
work, and then gradually the use of the dispensary spreads in that district; it 
is only very, very occasionally, I think I only remember about 2 cases, where 
advantage was not taken sufficiently to warrant keeping the hospital open. 

13361. The local population have not yet become sufficiently alive to the 
advantages of those institutions?—Some districts are much more adept at 
accepting the advantages than others. 

18362. Does it not mean that these institutions require more advertising and 
more propaganda work ?—In the local areas sometimes it. is so. In addition 
to that the touring men also do the treatment. 

13363. I see they had some about 20,000 to 30,000 cases between them?_ 

Yes. 

13364. Sir Thomas Middleton: The present course is a 8 years’ course, and 

you have been trying to get a 4 years’ course for some time; is that correct?_ 

Yes, I was getting out a Scheme for a 4 years’ course just when the Retrench¬ 
ment Committee sat, and Government informed me that they could not think 
of it. 

13365. You yourself entirely recognise that the 8 years’ course is unsatis¬ 
factory?—It is not sufficient. 

13366. What is the length of the course in Great Britain?—It is a 4 years' 
course. 

13867. And those who are trained for public appointments in Great Britain 
do an extra year for the D. V. 8. M.?—Yes. 

13868. Is the need for skilled veterinary knowledge any the less among 
the animals of India than among the animals of Britain?—I do not see why it 
should be so. 

18369. Do you see any reason why it should be greater in India, where 
disease has been less studied?—I do not see why it should be greater, except 
in contagious diseases; we have far more contagious diseases here than at 
Home. 
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13370. It is not the case that the animal diseases of Britain have been roueh 
more fully studied than the diseases that you meet with in India?—Yes: and 
we have got a large field for further investigation. 

13371. And the ordinary practitioner in England, if he is in difficulty over 
a case, or is in a little doubt himself, has no difficulty in getting further opinion 
-on it?—Exactly. B L 

. Therefore, for work in this country you really want a higher train- 

mg?—Just as high as in England. 

133(3. And you are only stopped from getting that training for financial 
■reasons?—Yes. 


. The Chairman: Did the recommendations of the so-called Lee Com¬ 

mission affect your service? Are you recruiting for the Provincial Superior 
bervice? No, the recruiting is stopped. The idea now, I understand, is that as 
eaci^ Imperial department man retires his place will be taken by a Superior 
Provincial Service man. r 


13375. Superior?—I have recommended that they should be Superior Pro¬ 
vincial Service; it should be equivalent to the present Indian Veterinary Service. 

13376. I expected you to say that; nay question was directed to discovering 
whether you had commenced recruiting for that Superior Provincial Service?— 
No. I have got a man in the ordinary Provinical Service, who is a B.Se 
(Edinburgh) in Veterinary Science, and M.R.C.V.S., and yet the best appoint¬ 
ment he can get out here is in the Provincial Service on Rs. 250 a month; his 
-education at Home cost him Rs. 25,000. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Rev. W. S. SUTHERLAND, B,D., United Free Church Mission, 
Chingleput, Madras. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 2. —Agric ctltcrai Education. —The following replies are based 
on personal experience as Manager (1) of a middle agricultural school located 
in a rural area (United Free Church Mission Agricultural School, 
Melrosapuram, Chingleput) arid (2) of a high school located in a jnofussil 
town (United Free Church Mission High School, Chingleput) in which agri¬ 
culture is taught as an optional subject in the Fifth and Sixth Forms for 
boys appearing for the Secondary School Leaving Certificate Examination, and 
as a vocational subject for all boys in the Third and Fourth Forms. 

(i) No. I think that there is an almost untouched field of possible 
development for the teaching of agriculture in middle and high schools. 
The Agricultural College should aim at turning out teachers of agriculture 
rather than, as at present, scientific agriculturists. Classes in agricultural 
pedagogy should be attached either to the Agricultural College or to Educa¬ 
tional Training Institutions. Steps should be taken to include agriculture 
either as an optional or compulsory subject in all high schools in mofussil 
areas thus creating a demand for teachers of agriculture. A village element¬ 
ary school teacher with a “ live ” interest in agriculture, even if he did 
not teach agriculture as a subject in his school curriculum, would exercise a 
considerably greater influence in the village community where he is located. 
At present the village elementary school teacher is out of touch with the 
interest of the community among whom he lives and works on account of 
his purely literary education and this reacts on the 9chool to its detriment. 

(it) I consider there is an urgent need for more emphasis being laid on 
agriculture as related to general education. My experience in high school 
work would indicate that an ability to appreciate the problems connected 
with the land is a thing desired by the parents of high-caste boys who are 
not directly interested in the land. Vakils and others have informed me 
that they had an indirect interest in ancestral lands in distant villages but 
through lack of any knowledge of agriculture this interest was restricted 
to accepting their share of the produce as rent due at harvest time. They 
hoped that through tho elementary training in agriculture being now given 
to their sons in our high school they would in the future be m a better 
position to appreciate and guide in the proper development of their lands 
even though they were for a considerable part of the year “ absentee 
landlords,” 

(Hi) Yes, and not only so, but their educational training should he 
carried on in an agricultural environment. A lad horn in an agricultural 
community but trained in a purely literary environment in an urban school 
is a hopeless product. The ideal training would he elementary education 
in the village school followed up by agricultural vocational middle school 
training in a school located in a rural area leading on to a high school 
where agriculture would be taught as an important part of the curriculum. 

(ir) I am of opinion that the demand exists but the facilities are not 
being given. With adequate facilities a considerable number of pupils in 
secondary schools would take up the study of agriculture. 

(v) My opinion is that agriculture should be taught in secondary schools 
not merely with a view to the possibility of all students who take the 
subject becoming practical agriculturists in after-life. Agriculture affords » 
very valuable field for the practical application of those theoretical sciences 
which constitute a part of the usual curriculum in secondary schools. In 
the opportunity agriculture affords for practical application of the sciences 
it should bo regarded as of a distinct educative value in itself quite aoari 
from the question of whether all the pupils who study it take up practical 
farming in after-life. 
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(ft) If “ agricultural classes ” refer only to those who are directly engaged 
in farming the answer to this question is that they are not mainly drawn 
from this class, Few of this class have the means for high school education. 
In middle schools where agriculture is taught they are entirely drawn from 
the agricultural classes. 

(«ii) More emphasis should be laid on agricultural teaching in middle 
and high schools than at present. In high schools it should be co-related 
with other subjects such as Botany, Physics, Biology, Chemistry, etc. 

(viii) (a) Nature study has a distinct educative value in elementary 
schools. 

(6) School plots should be attached to elementary schools to interest the 
children in the study of plant life. 

(e) School farms are necessary for all middle and secondary schools which 
undertake the teaching of agriculture. Without some lands attached to 
institutions where agriculture is taught the theoretical training would be 
of little value. 

(ix) This is a question which should not carry weight in such an enquiry. 
A. knowledge of agriculture would be of value to all Government servants— 
especially revenue officers—as well as to others who may follow a professional 
caroer but are nevertheless indirectly interested in the land. Many officials 
after retirement Bettle down in their native and ancestral villages where 
they have a greater or less interest in the land. 

(x) My experience is that it does not need to be made more attractive 
to the secondary school pupil. Fully 50 per cent of the pupils in a rural 
secondary school would be willing to take up the study of agriculture if the 
necessary facilities were provided. 

(***) By night schools, occasional lantern lectures and local agricultural 
shows and exhibitions. 

(xiii) The teaching of agriculture should bo taken up by the Educational 
Department so far as middle schools and secondary schools are concerned. 
Its inspecting officers should be specially trained for such work and liberal 
grants-in-aid should bo given to private schools undertaking to include agri¬ 
culture in their school curriculum. 

Question 17. AGBicuLTunAn Industkies. —(a) I have no means of esti¬ 
mating but probably the total is not more than eight months in the year. 
Re usually does nothing in his slack time unless he is near a centre where 
ho can get cooly work. Some find employment on road repairs. Subsidiary 
village industries would not furnish a livelihood in themselves but would 
bring in a small income during the slack seasons and especially in times of 
famine thus reducing the need for relief work. 

(6) Grass mat-making, vjeaving, rope-making, basket-making, poultry 
Such industries should be taught in middle schools and co-rolated to 
the agricultural instruction. 

(c) Bee-keeping .—The Indian bee is difficult to domesticate and yields 
vory little honey as compared with the European bee. Bee-keeping is not 
likely. to prove profitable on. the plains but the matter requires further 
investigation. 

. Poultry rearing affords considerable opportunity for development and 
improvement. There is great scope in rural communities for such work 
provided it is directed into profitable lines and expert advice and help 
piovided. Facilities for marketing would have to be considered. 

Fruit growing is rather uncertain on the plains around Madras. Mangoes 
aie extensively grown but is an uncertain crop. "With regard to other 
fruits even if cultivable it would be difficult to compete with the output 
from places at higher elevation. 

Sericulture. The heat of Madras plains during several months of the 
year would be an obstacle to its profitable undertaking. 
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Pisciculture. —Water is probably not available in sufficient quantity during 
tho dry season. 

Rope-making .—This is done on a small scale for private purposes in most 
villages. With improved methods and introduction of suitable machines it 
could be developed. Aloes and other fibre yielding plants grow extensively 
on the plains, The extraction of plantain fibre for ropes and weaving calls 
for development. 

Basket-making. —It is difficult to compete with the professional basket- 
makers who are,in these parts a migratory caste of gypsies. These make 
the ordinary cooly baskets. If the manufacture of more elaborate fancy 
articles in this line could be introduced it might affoid profitable work in 
spare-tmo. There is caste prejudice against doing such work in the area 
around Madras. 

Pottery work, at present confined to a particular caste, might profitably 
be taken up by village agriculturists. 

Oil-pressing could also be adopted by many villagers and they might be 
encouraged to grow oil yielding crops. 

(d) Such work if undertaken by Government would undoubtedly encourage 
the growing of a greater variety of crops by agriculturists which would not 
only bo profitable in themselves but would give scope for better rotation. 

(/) Yes. I think there is much need for such an undertaking. 

(h) The civic conscience is practically non-existent in rural life. Educa¬ 
tion with emphasis on civic responsibilities and propaganda by lantern lectures 
and pamphlets are the only methods that can be suggested. 

Question 22.— Co-operation.— (a) The co-operative movement among the 
agricultural classes requires much more supervision than is at present given. 
Intensive and educative work both from Government and non-official sources, 
where possible, is more important at present than extensive work*. 

(6) (t) Where these are opened in villages so as to include the costo land¬ 
holders along with the outcast agricultural labourers, the control of the 
societies passes into the hands of the caste people who sometimes make it 
tho means of exploiting the labour of the outcasts. Where such mixed 
societies are formed the outcasts should bo given an equal if not a greater 
representation in the controlling board. Separate societies for agricultural 
labourers are desirod. 

(ii)—(iaj) These functions where found necessary should be invested in the 
credit societies. Purely credit societies are too restricted in their functions 
and once loans are given they come to be regarded with the same attitude as 
that shown to the troublesome moneylender. 

(d) By no means. The members do not know how to utilise them properly 
and require guidance and help along proper lines. 

Question 23.— General Education.— (a) The existing system of education 
is far too literary in its aim. It should be made more practical by introduc¬ 
ing agricultural training wherever possible. Agriculture in this connection 
should not be regarded merely as a preparation for an agricultural career 
but mainly for the sake of the practical interest which it will afford to the 
study of all scientific branches of study. It will help to produce a more 
cultured and resourceful citizen. In Madras Presidency the Agricultural 
Department restricts the Educational side of its function to Collegiate 
training and has never shown much concern in relating its educative works 
to the general school grade. The result would seem to be that the entrants 
to the Agricultural College are lads who have never had any practical pre¬ 
paration tor agricultural studies nor have they had their interest in agri¬ 
culture quickened during their school career. They have come to a stage 
in life when they have to choose a career and desiring Government service 
of some kind they find in the Agricultural College a means of entering 
such Bervice. 

(b) (i ) The only meanB I would suggest is the relating of agriculture to 
general education as already indicated. 
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( ii ) Education is not compulsory in any rural areas in the Madras 
Presidency. 

(Hi) Among the lower classes it is largely due to their economic condi¬ 
tion. Children are sent to herd cattle when they ought to he in school. 
The herding of cattle ensures at least a meal a day, whereas attendance at 
school does not. Small children in the homes have to be looked after while 
both parents go to work and so children are kept from school for this 
purpose. 
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Oral Evidence. 

13377. The Chairman: Rev. Sutherland, you are in charge of the United 
Free Church Mission, Chingleput?—I have been in charge of it. 

13378. You have put in a valuable note, for which my colleagues and I 
are greatly obliged. Do you wish to say anything in amplification of this 
note before I proceed to ask you one or two questions?—No, there is nothing 
that occurs to me to say. 

13379. You say in the opening words of your note of evidence that your 
replies are based on personal experience as manager of a middle agricultural 
school located in a rural area, namely, the United Free Church Mission 
Agricultural School, Melrosapuram, in Chingleput; is the teaching there in 
the vernacular?—It is in the vernacular. 

13380. Entirely?—Entirely; English is taught in the school; it is a 
combined agricultural and general educational school. 

13381. But this middle agricultural school is entirely vernacular?—It is 
entirely vernacular so far as agriculture is concerned; the boys are also being 
taught the English language. 

13382. English is taught there as one of the subjects of the curriculum?— 
Yes, it is a general education school as well. 

13383. You say, “ and (2) of a high school located in a mofussil town 
(United Free Church Mission High School, Chingleput) in which agriculture 
is taught as an optional subject in the Fifth and Sixth Forms.” There 
again, I tako it, following the usual practice of the country, English is the 
modium of instruction ?—English is the language by which it is taught in the 
Fifth and Sixth Forms. 

13384. Arc all subjects of the middle school, other than agriculture, taught 
m English?—All the boys who study there are from the backward classes, 
who do not know English. 

But certain of these boys after they go through this Bchool, may go on 
through high school education and we do not want to block the way for 
them by keeping English back as it wore. 

13385. Precisely. What proportion of the boys who pass through the 
middle agricultural school arc of the backward classes?—They arc all of the 
backward classes. 

13386. Practically all?—Yes; it is a Mission School established princiuallv 
for our Christian people in those milages and they are drawn largely from 
the backward classes. 

13387. Is there a demand, in your experience, for education of that sort 
on the part of the agriculturists, that is to say, on the part of parents of 
boys not members of the depressed classes?—Since the agricultural classes 
have been started in the high school, the classes have become more popular. 
It is only four years ago that we began taking up agriculture in the high 
school. I think in the first year there were one or two out of these who joined 
the class, the second year there were four, in the next year 18 and this vear 
22 or 23. 

13388. Would you say that the agricultural teaching in the middle school 
is of a more efficient nature than the agricultural teaching in the high 
school?—It is more practical. There is a farm attached, whereas in con¬ 
nection with the high school a number of other subjects are prepared for the 
School Final Examination and agriculture is only an optional subject. 

13389. Would you call the first a vocational school?—The first is a pureW 
vocational agricultural school. 

13390. The second is definitely not?—It is definitely a high school in which 
agriculture is an optional subject. 

13391. In which agriculture is an optional subject and, when it is taught 
it is taught not perhaps so much as a vocation but as a means of education 
and of turning the hoy’s mind towards agriculture?—Exactly so. 
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13392. How many hours a week of practical agriculture do you give in 
the high schoolP—As a matter of fact in the high Bchool there is not much 
time for that. The boy’s time table is pretty full up with other thingL 
He has got to study History, English, Mathematics and various other subjects; 
but we generally try to give them two or three hours a week for practical 
agriculture. They have the theoretical class every day. 

13393. What does that theoretical teaching amount top—They follow the 
curriculum drawn up by the Government, which is same as the Secondary 
School Leaving Certificate curriculum. Agriculture is one of the subjects of 
that scheme. 

13394. Now do you think there is any demand on the part of the cultivat¬ 
ions classes for vocational vernacular middle schools among depressed classes? 
—I think if they realised what it is, there would be. At present they do not 
realise the need for that type of education, but if the schools were established 
and they begin to appreciate the object cf such schools, there would he. 

13396. Do you think it is possible to give that type of teaching in its best 
form without blocking the road of the boys who go to such a Bchool, 
blocking their road to higher education in the University?—Yes, I think 
so, it is quite possible. 

.(3396. You think it can be done?—It can be done; that is our aim in the 
middle school. We make the education such that the boys can go right on 
into the high school. 

13397. Can you give us any particulars as to how many have gone?— 
About two or three go to high school every year. 

13398. It is not a bad proportion. Out of how many boys?—We had 
about 60 boys in the school and you have got to remember that these boys 
are drawn from the depressed classes whose intellectual capacities are not 
great and we can send only such boys that show ability for higher education. 

13399. How many leave the school every year?—Certain of these boys do 
not go on to high school; they are taught up to the Second or Third Form, 
which enables them to practise training as teachers. 

13400. But how many boys, altogether, leave the school every year?— 
About 6 or 7, I should think. 

13401. Of which two or three go on to the high school?—Yes. 

13402. Do these boys pick up sufficient English early enough in life to 
take full advantage of teaching in English later on?—It usually means that 
the boys lose a year after their training through being in the middle schooL 
They cannot enter the high school at the standard thsy left in the middle 
school. They are backward in English. They are not able to give muck 
time to English in middle school. 

13403. When was this middle school established?—About 60 yearB ago; it 
was started as a purely agricultural school and for many years it did not 
take up general education. It was not a success as a purely agricultural 
school. About 8 or 9 years ago I stopped that and made it a general 
educational Bchool and took boys straight in from the villages into the 
school. Before that it was a case of boys who had gone to the high school 
and were probably not found fit. 

13404. You have got failures?—We have failures and they regard it more 
or less as a. penal settlement for having failed. It was not a snccess as a 
purely agricultural school. It is now a general educational school. 

13405. When did you make the change?—About 7 or 8 years ago. 

13406. So you have had plenty of time to see how it was going to work?— 
We would like to have more time. 

18407. Have any of your boys of the middle school gone on to the 
University?—No; very few of these have the capacity for University 
training. 

13408. In your experience, would it be possible for a boy of sufficient 
capacity to lose that year that you have spoken of as a result of learning 
English late and to get into a University to take his degree? Are the two 
things compatible?—If you have a boy who is brilliant, he can go straight 
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on. But you hare got to take an average boy and the intellectual abilities ar* 

•very low. 

13409. And the loss of that year would be a tremendous handicap?—I do 
not think it is very much for the class of boy I am thinking of. 

13410. Have you any views about elementary education, other than the 
general effect of your argument here upon that P—The Mission with which 
i am connected, in conjunction with other Missions, is seeking to make the 
Village schools more vocational, that is, to teach the boys village industries. 

13411. Which do you think ought to bo the main objective in elementary 
education, vocational development or the attainment of literacy?—I think 
you ought to combine both if possible. The school curriculum should not 
be drawn up so as to bar any boy having ability from going on for high school 
and University education. At the same time you want a certain amount 
of vocational work in order to test the abilities of the boys. Certain boys 
may not have the^ ability for high school education, but they may have 
practical turns which can be observed and the boys may be guided as to 
what they are to take up in after-life. 

13412. Does that mean control in elementary schools or primary schools? 
How long do you find that the majority of your boys stay in these primary 
schools? The infant class is usually a very large class and the next standard 
is about 50 per cent of it. 

13413. Fifty per cent leakage?—50 per cent leakage. 

13414. And the next?—The next is probably another 50 per cent. That 
is, in the village school of 30 boys you would probably have 3 or 4 in the 
4th standard, and 5 or 6 in the 3rd standard. 

13415. Of every 100 entering the infant class, how many attain literacy?— 
I am talking of the depressed classes only now. 5 per cent, I think, 

13416. 6 per cent attain literacy?—Yes. 

13417. And how many retain literacy?—I think 5 per cent. 

13418. You do not think they relapse?—No. 

13419. Can you give us any figures of classes other than depressed classes? 
—I am afraid not. We havo some schools for caste students; but it is a 
high school where you have select boys, who are sons of officials and others. 

. 13420. Are you attempting anything in the form of adult education or 
night classes for adults?—We have night schools in most of the villages, but 
the adults do not come to them. It is largely children who are not able 
to attend the school during the day because of their work that come. 

13421. Is jt good for them to sit up at night? What is their ager— 
It depends on the village. In certain villages the night schools consist 
largely of students who ought to be in the day school. In other villages von 
get bigger lads of 18, 20 or 25. 

13422, Can a child’s constitution stand up against the work of the day 
and school at night?—The day work is not much, sitting under the tree and 
looking after the cattle; it is not hard manual work. 

13423. They do not come tired?—Sometimes they are inclined to be 
sleepy, but I think they are able to follow the lessons and make good 
progress. 

13424. But you have no adult education as such?—No. 

13425. Have you ever considered the possibility of any such education ?— 
The night schools are open to adults and, as I say, in certain of these night 
schools we have lads of 25 reading. 

13426, Are they easy or difficult to teach at that age ?——You have only two 
hours in the evening to teach them and you cannot expect them to make as 
ranch progress as children of day schools; but whnt progress they make 
is good. 

13427. They learn to read and write?—Yes. 

13428, Does it take the average young man long to do that?—About 3 or 4 
years. 
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13429. 3 or 4 years it* a night school before he can read and write?— 
Yes, if he attends regularly. Our great difficulty with the village school is 
the irregularity of the children and the adults. For a time it may be 
popular to attend the night school; after a time they cease to attend. A 
great deal depends on the teacher and on other attractions. 

13430. Is the teaching in English or in the vernacular?—Vernacular 
entirely. 

13431. I see, on page? 402 of your written replies, that you express an 
opinion upon the value of agricultural knowledge in officers of the public 
services other than the Agricultural Service. Has it ever occurred to you 
that a degree in rural economy at the Univesity might he helpful in that 
direction?—I should think it would, but my experience is entirely with the 
middle school and high school boys. My feeling is that agriculture as a 
subject is related with all the other subjects and it gives a practical turn to 
other studies. 

13432. Have many of your middle school boys gone back to cultivation as a 
profession?—Some of them, yes. 

13433. Can you give us the proportion who go back to the field?—The 
proportion that will go back to the field will consist mostly of the boys who 
are not very bright. The boys who do best have other openings for them. 
They become teachers in villages and some of them go on to the high school. 

13434. So that, even in the ease of the depressed classes, the fact stands 
that the tendency of education is to drain the land of ihe*better brains?— 
Exactly; I think so. 

13435. Have you ever considered the possibility of devising a system of 
education which would r ot have that effect?—The vocational school has the 
effect of giving the boys who attend it some practical training even if they 
go back to their villages. They can benefit by what they have learnt at 
school. That is, the boy who is not fit to go on to a high school if he has 
been at a vocational school has learnt practical things which he can put to 
use. 

13436. But, on your own showing, the greater part of even your middle 
vernacular vocational school boys find occupation away from the farm?— 
We as a Mission require a certain number of these boys as teachers in our 
rural schools and we absorb them as such in the Mission schools. The 
other Missions also employ our boys. 

13437. Have you a system of settling the sons of depressed classes on the 
land? Have they an opportunity of returning to cultivation?—We have- 
three settlements in the Mission district of which I have befen in charge. 
The land is fully occupied by old settlers who have boen there for the last 
20 or 30 years. There is no land available for the boys we turn out now. 

13438. So that the questions which I put and the answers you gave have 
got to be read in the light of the fact that these boys from the depressed 
classes have, for the most part, no opportunity of using their vocational 
knowledge as tillers of the soil. Is that the position?—The system that 
prevails in the villages is that the man of the depressed classes is usualiy 
the cultivator and not the owner of the land. The boy’s parents may be 
responsible for the cultivation of a certain number i' fields which are the 
property of a caste man, a Brahmin or Mudaliar. 

13439. He works as a rule as an agricultural laboui«r?—No, he gets a 
share in the harvest, half or one-third, as the case may be. 

13440. As remuneration?—Yes, he is responsible for manure, for seed, 
for supplying everything, and at the harvest time the landowner conies 
and takes away half the income. 

13441. You distinguish between the agricultural labourer who works for a 
wage and the man who labours on the soil and who is remunerated in kind?— 
Yes, there is a difference I think. The man who cultivates for a share of the 
produce has got a hold on the land, a tenure on the land which Government, 
recognises just »» much as the landowner. 
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13442, If that is so, has he anything which he can leave to his son in the 
way of right?—I think so. 


• T^ n ^ ou s P ea ^ as the details of that fact?—It is quite common 

m South India. It is the universal practice I think in. most of the villages 
with the caste people on the land. When the caste people own the land 
they ask one of the depressed class men who has had the Kudivaram right 
as distinguished from the Melvaram right to cultivate the land. I do not 
know if that is communicable from father to son. I think it is. 

13444. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: Is he not a tenant-at-will on the 
Itast coast P—He has got a hold on the land. I am subject to correction I 
believe that is the position. 

13445. You are referring to the zamindari tenants* In the ryotwari tracts 
there is no hold on the land except in Malabar?—I think it is different here. 
Ir iio is turned out he can go to court, 

■Chingkput^ Senry Lawrence: Which district are you speaking of?— 


• The Chairman: In the ease of the district you are familiar with, 

is the practice to depend upon the total yield or a fixed sum?—Total yield. 

. 13448 De-wan Bahadur Baghavayya: So that he has no incentive to 

increase the total yield ?—On the contrary, the system discourages the man 
trom improving his land. If a man manures his soil and spends 30 or 40 
rupees on improving the soil he gets an increased output of 60 rupees and 
the landowner takes away 30; so he is no better off. The owner gets his 
share of the improvement without putting anything into it. 

13449. I gather that you regard your middle vernacular vocational schools 
mainly as a training ground for teachers ?—For teachers and for such boys 
who may not have the intellectual ability to become teachers If they go 
back to their villages they know something of agriculture and they can 
appreciate the pamphlets of the Agricultural Department in the vernacular 
and they have an open mind to improve agriculture. 

13450. Have you any aocurate account of the careers of your boys since 
you made arrangements for the change in the curriculum of the school P— 
No, I have not worked them out. But I know from personal knowledge that 
some of the boys are cultivating their own land. e 

13451. They have gone to their lands?—Yes. 

13452. Are you satisfied that the result of your training has been to 
improve their own efficiency?—They grow better crops. 

13453. You feel no hesitation in saying that?—No. 

13454. Do you think that they themselves appreciate the fact that they 
have benefited from the course at the school?—I think so. 

13455. Have you felt any demand from the cultivators or owners for such 
teaching themselves once they have seen that better crops result from this 
teaching?—Well, in the case of boys that I am thinking of, they are on 
Mission lands m some of these settlements. After being in the settlement 
they have succeeded to their fathers' lands in the settlement. A number 
•of outcasts do own their own lands. 


13456. I have some questions on education to put to you. Do you think 
it possible to do much more than infuse what is called an agricultural bias 
into the elementary teaching without running the risk, in some degree of 
prejudicing the prospects of literacy. Do you think there is time to* do 
more than that? 1 think so. I think that the training in agriculture is an 
-education m itself. 


13457. I am talking of elementary education?—My experience is based 
on education m a middle school which has also a boarding home. All the 
children are living there in the hostel. 


1.34o8. What is their age?—They come there at 9 or 10 and continue 
.i 4 . - >l 1°- T hey go to the ordinary village school at about 6. Our 
method is, the best students in the village schools in the 3rd or 4th standard 
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who show interest in the lessons are brought to these schools, and continue 
there for 4 or 5 years and then are sent on to the high school. 

18459. In your view the attainment of literacy is the first objective of 
education in rural areas?—I do not think it is. ^ If he wishes to naake a 
good citizen, he would take an interest in the affairs of the community. 

13460. You do not regard literacy as the channel from which these other 
advantages flow?—It is not the only channel. 

13461. Have you had close personal experience of the co-operative move¬ 
ment?—We have several societies in the villages in which I work and in which 
I have been interested. 

13462. What nature of society?—Credit societies. 

13463. You are satisfied with the services that they are rendering?—No, I 
am not satisfied. I do not think they are doing as much as one would like 
them to do. For one thing, when a society is established in a village it 
falls into the hands of the caste people. I think I mentioned that in these 
remarks and I have heard of eases in which outcast men will not get a 
loan unless they promise to sell their labour to the caste man who is a member 
of the panehayat, at a lower rate than he can get in the market. 

13464. Otherwise they will not get the loan?—Quite bo. 

13465. What about the annual general meeting? Is there any meeting 
at all?—I have been at a meeting in which the Director sat on one side of 
the street and the outcast sat on the other side of the street. 

13466. One man one vote, I suppose?—But if he exercised hiB vote 
contrary to the wishes of the wealthy members of the panehayat, he would 
probably get no land to cultivate. 

13467. That is to say, he cannot exercise his vote?—He has got to 
exercise it in favour of tho panehayat in his own interest. 

13468. Do you think tho notion of a co-operative organisation as a 
means of raising the general tone and outlook of the rural population has 
been appreciated at all ?—I think so. It has been appreciated by the people 
in the villages from the point of view that they get money at a very much 
lower interest; but I do not think the supervision is adequate; they simply 
ask for loans because loans can be got; they do not always use them for 
useful purposes; they very often loan out themselves to somebody else who 
pays them higher interest. 

13469. And you are convinced that in the present state of progress 
further expert supervision from outside is required?—I think so. 

13470. You do not think that a co-operative credit society which has 
gveater means of placing facile credit is likely to improve in the long run?— 
1 do not think so unless a man is trained how to use his society for his own 
benefit. 

13471. Can you give an idea as to how many credit societies you have been 
familiar with?—20 or 30. They are all of the depressed classes. 

13472. Of those, can you point out a single one which is conducted on a 
thoroughly satisfactory basis?—No, not one. 

13473. Have you any experience of co-operation in rural areas amongst 
peoples other than the depressed classes?—No, except in certain villages 
wbero the co-operative societies serve both the depressed classes of the village 
and also the higher castes. 

13474. Have you experience of co-operative societies designed to under¬ 
take the financing of new village sites for depressed classes being settled on 
Government uncultivated lands ?—Some years ago I tried an experiment 
with regard to one of our settlements. We arranged that the co-operative 
society should take the whole settlement from the Mission before the land 
was given to individual cultivators on the varam system; that is, they paid 
us a certain proportion of their harvest. That was very unsatisfactory; they 
could not pay the money. We did not even get enough to pay the Govern¬ 
ment tax. Some years ago we organised a co-operative farm society in which 
the co-operative society paid a fixed rent for the whole of the settlement 
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to the Mission and they themselves ran the whole settlement. That was 
arranged through the Co-operative Department and the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment, The local officials took an interest in the formation of the society, 
but unfortunately the officials who were there at the time of the organisation 
were transierred. I think we made certain mistakes to begin with. The 
agricultural officer advised the growing of crops which were not suited to 
the village and that rather discouraged the people. 

13475. Do you think there is a considerable body of opinion which holds 
that one way of advancing the "true interests of the rural population is to 
attempt some revival of the ancient system of communal government, that is, 
self-government by the panchayats or some such bodies?—Yes. 

13476. Do you think that is a feasible proposition?—Yes, to a limited 
extent. 

13477. Do you think that, in the case of education, to which we are 
addressing ourselves, an attempt to hand over the function of general 
direction and general administration of educational matters to- panchayats 
will be fraught with success?—What may seem right from a theoretical point 
of view may not be right from a practical point of view. I do not thi uk 
from a practical point of view it would he a success, though one would like 
to see that. 

13478. Where do you think the weak spot exists in that scheme P—I do not 
think that, in the agricultural areas, the standard of education among the 
village people is sufficient to undertake anything of that sort. 

13479. What do you think of the calibre of teachers in the village schools 
on the average?—They are of rather poor material. 

13480. In your experience, are they of the rural population or are they of 
the urban population ?—Rural, largely, in the elementary schools. 

13481. A good deal is said about the teaching of nature study; do you 
think the teaching of nature study to a small class of twenty children is a 
difficult or an easy thing?—That depends upon the teacher. 

13482. Do you think it is easy or difficult?-—For a good many teachers it 
would be difficult; they do it in such a wooden way that it is better for them 
not to do it at all. 

13483. Do you agreo with me that it is a good thing?—I think nature 
study is a very good thing in the elementary schools. 

13484. \ ou rather agreo with me that you could not have a more complete 
test of teaching capacity than the capacity to teach nature study?—I agree 
with you. ' ’ 

13485. What proportion of the rural teachers is fit to take a class out 
and give half an hour’s teaching on nature study?—That would depend 
upon my standard; if it is to be attempted and done in a fairly satisfactory 
way I do not think any of them would give a real and proper lesson in 
nature study. 

13486. A man must learn first before he can teach others?—Exactly. 

13487. Sir Henry Lawrence: Have you any experience of the men of the 
depressed classes who have gone overseas and come back to this country P— 
Yes. 

13488. Do they improve their intellectual standard or their economic 
standard by so doing?—Decidedly they do. 

13489. Are they bettor or worse citizens after they return?—Well. I 
would not like to generalise; some of them are very much improved'by 
going to the hills, and to the tea plantations where they make money. And 
when they como hack they spend their money in educating their children. 

1 know of a case just now where a kangani has returned to his village from 
the tea estates and has given Rs. 300 for building a school in his village, 
which is half the cost of the building. I find there are others who spend 
their money on drink and are worthless; they demoralize other young lads 
of the village. So that, you cannot very well generalise, hut I think on the 
whole it is good. 
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13490, Have you any such men who have gone overseas to Burma or 
CeylonP—There used to be a number of them who came back from Natal; I 
do not know about Burma; a few have come back from Ceylon also. 

13491. In their case, arc they better or worse?—I think economically they 
are better. 

13492. Have you any views on emigration elsewhere, for example, to 
Fiji, Guiana, or other countries? Have you any experience of thatp-—I 
always encourage the people in the villages who are very poor to go to the 
tea estates in the Nilgiris; it is a very good thing; they get very good 
wages, and they come back better off. 

13493. You approve of this sort of seasonal migration?—Yes. 

13494. As regards the question of drink you spoke of, have you made any 
■estimate as to the amount that is spent on drink by these classes?—No; I 
have never made any estimate. The people among whom I work are not 
officially allowed to drink; but it is an evil we are always up against. 

13495. What about people outside your immediate converts?—I do not 
think it is as great among the depressed classes as is sometimes imagined. 
It is common among the lower classes, but there are also a number of caste 
people above the depressed classes among whom drink is prevalent. 

13496. Has any inquiry been made to show what proportion of their 
wages is spent on drink?-—No. 

13497. The Chairman: Are all the boys in the schools you describe 
Christians?—Not in the high school. In the high school quite a number of 
boys are sons of officials, vakils , lawyers and such like. I got a teacher the 
other day to make a list of the present boys showing what their composition 
is. At the present time we have in our Fifth Form 22 boys studying and 
fully 50 per cent of thorn have land of their own; one boy’s father owns 500 
acres. 

13498. I asked whether they were Christians ?—No; they are not 
Christians; some of them are Christians but not all of them. 

13499. In the middle school they are all Christians?—They are all 
Christians of the depressed classes, 

13500. Sir Ganga Bam: Is your institution something like Mr. 
Higginbottom’s?—T merely aim at the high school standard; he aims at a 
University standard. 

13501. Have you any land attached to your Mission?—Attached to our 
vocational middle school we have got 30 or 40 acres. 

13502. Have not Government helped you by the grant of some land for 
this purpose?—The whole of the land where the school is and the land for 
tho settlement was originally granted by Government about 40 years ago. 

13503. Is it dry land or wet land ?—It is dry land; we have dug wells 
and improved the land that was waste jungle. 

13504. It is nearly 40 acres?—We got 75 acres at that time from Govern¬ 
ment and we have retained 30 acres for school purposes and utilised the rest 
for the settlement. 

13505. Do the depressed classes come to the high school P—Yes. 

13506. Do the other castes mix with them quite freely?—Yes, quite freely, 

13507. There is no caste trouble?—No. 

13508. In the Punjab very large areas of good land have been given to 
the Salvation Army and to Missions for this purpose?—Yes. 

13509. You have given a list of the industries suitable for the male 
population. Do you do anything for the female population?—We have lately 
begun lace-making. 

13510. You do teach them?—Yes. 

13511. Anything else?—No, not for girls, 

13512. Do you teach them practically?—Yes; they make lace. 

13513. On a commercial scale?—Yes, 
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13514. What amount can they earn?—A good lace-maker can make Rs. 10; 
Rs. 5 to ils. 6 is the average. 

18515. Do you teach weaving?—We have weaving in the vocational middle 
school as a sub-industry; we have a couple of looms there. 

13516. Do you teach them carpentry?—We teach all our boys to use 
the chisel. 

13517. Not regular furniture-making?—No; we do not. 

13518. There will be a great demand for them overseas if you teach them 
carpentry?—We are working among the agricultural classes; if you take 
a body and teach him to weave, he is up against the weaving caste. 

13519. I am thinking of emigration; you will help them a great deal if 
you teach them carpentry which can be learnt in one or two years?—We 
teach them to use the hammer and the chisel and to prepare their village 
tools. 

13520. The Punjab carpenters are in very great demand; they get very 
good wages?—I see. 

13521. Sir Thomas Middleton; Boys from the primary school go to the 
middle school at the age of ten. When do you begin teaching them agri¬ 
culture?—They begin rightaway; they go to the fields, sow, reap, water the 
lands, and do various other jobs. I think a little later they join the 
agricultural theoretical class. 

13522. About the age of 12?—Yes. 

13523. .And for how long are they in that class?—They go on till they 
leave the school; a great deal depends upon the stage the hoy has reached 
in his literary education. 

13524. He may he in the agricultural class for anything from one to 
throe years?—From one to live years. The boys get scholarships from the 
Industrial Department for five years; they are generally expected to stay 
five years, 

13525. Some of your boys will leave the middle school at the age of 16?— 
About that; 16 or 17. 

13526. When they enter the agricultural class are they able to read easily 
in the vernacular?—Yes; I think they are able to read pretty well. 

13527. Who teaches them agriculture?—We have the Superintendent of 
the farm; he was trained at Coimbatore, which is practically a diploma 
course. 

13528. And he takes the theoretical part?—Yes, and lie is also responsible 
for the farm work. 

13529. How are they provided with reading material, text-books and so 
on? Do you use bulletins or leaflets issued by fhe Agricultural Department? 
--They are supplied to the farm, but you mean the class books? 

13530, Have you any class hooks?—There is one class book in the verna¬ 
cular, in Tamil, “Benson’s Indian Agriculture”; it is very much out of 
date, still that is the only book which is available at the present time. 

13531. Would you agree, then, that there is great need for a more modern 
and suitable book for the class?—Yes, hut the Superintendent knows English 
very well, and we supply him with a good many books in English. 

13532. He translates them?—Yes. 

13533. At that age, note taking is a very slow process; without printed 
material, it must be a slow business getting the boys through any consider¬ 
able course?—It is not like University lectures. 

13534. I know, but how is the teaching done?—It is largely practical 
work, and the boys are encouraged to study natural history by collecting 
specimens, and the teacher talks to them about what they bring in. 

13535. He would tell them about the crops grown, and what sort of 
treatment different crops required and so on?—fes. 

13536. And all has got to be done with the help of an old text-book and 
such notes as the teacher may give them?—Yes. 
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13537. You agree that even if the boys do not return to the land from 
the middle school, they could be absorbed as teachers, and that they would be 
very useful members of the community P—I think so. 

13538. The object of your high school training is to interest in agricultural 
subjects classes who are not actually engaged in agriculture; that is my 
reading of your memorandum?—That is one of the effects of introducing 
agricultural classes. 

13639. The agricultural class has gone up rather rapidly in numbers, up 
to 23 in 4 years; what is the percentage of passes? Has it been very 
satisfactory?—Very satisfactory; taking the marks, the average mark for 
agriculture is something about 35 or 40. I forget exactly what the figure 
was, but it is above per cent. It is above the average for the Presidency. 

13540. Sc long rs your percentage of passes is satisfactory, you may expeot 
that the class will increase rapidly?—Yes, it is an inducement to the boys. 

13541. Dr. Ryder: I want to ask you whether, apart from the humane 
and civilising agency of the Church, there are any other agencies engaged 
in welfare work among the depressed classes?—In the particular area in 
which I am working? 

13642. In that particular area, or among the depressed classes generally, 
is there any such agency apart from the Church?—I have not come across 
any in Chingleput. 

13543, Do the members of the depressed classes in the area with which 
you are familiar complain to you that they do not get their fair share of 
the water from Government canals?—Not very frequently. 

13544. Have they complained to you that they do not get their fair 
share of the grazing areas which have been placed under the panehayats?— 
No, I do not think that we have had complaints of that sort. 

13545. What is your opinion about the drink evil among the depressed 
classes? Is it increasing or decreasing?—I think it is increasing, judging 
by the income that is got from toddy shops. 

13546. Sir Ganga Ram: IIow increased?—By the rent paid by the lessees 
of toddy shops; that is talking of drinking in general, not of the depressed 
classes; a toddy shop right out in the village will pay Es. 100 to Bs. 200 
a month as rent to Government. 

13547. Dr. Ryder: Are you aware that the declared policy of the Madras 
Government is the policy of minimum of consumption with the maximum of 
revenue?—Yes. 

13548. My question referred particularly to the depressed classes. Would 
you regard it as a sign of prosperity, that they are getting more money and 
spending more on drink?—I do not know whether it is a sign of prosperity; 
I suppose it must be. I recently had a petition from a certain hamlet of the 
outcast; they asked me to take steps to represent to Government to get 
the toddy shop removed, because they said when they came home in the 
evening with money in their hands they could not pass this place without 
spending it on- drink. They themselves sent in a petition which I forwarded 
to the Collector, and the toddy shop was removed from that place. 

13549. The Chairman: You have given the fact that higher rents are 
being paid for toddy shops than was the case some time ago. Is it within 
your knowledge that the number of toddy shops is being reduced as a 
deliberate policy?—It is not. within my knowledge; I have tried to get some 
shops removed, but I could never get them to do so. 

13550. Is their number being reduced at all in the district with which 
you arc familiar P—I do not think so. 

13551. Do you not think there are fewer of them than there used to be?— 
Jf there ore fewer, it is very little less. 

18582. If there wore fewer of them, it would not surprise you if rents 
had gone up?—No, I suppose it acts in that way. 

13553. Sir Henry Lawrence: Was this shop that you referred to elosedP— 
It was removed from that quarter. 
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13554. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya; Is it within your knowledge that the 
-revenue from toddy is also going down, both under country liquor shops and 
under tree tax?—I do not know; I have not studied it. 

13555. There has been a fall of over 15 lakhs in one year. You say that 
you are giving vocational agricultural education in the Third and Fourth 
Forms of the high school at Chingleput?—Yes. 

13556. Is it very different from the education which you give in your 
vernacular middle school at Melrosapuram?—In the Third and Fourth Forms 
-they teach agriculture as required by Government as a vocational subject; 
that is where the boys are expected to do work with their hands, giving an 
•opportunity for practical work; and in these classes the boys go out to the 
-field and work; there is no theory taught there, but they are taken out by 
<the teacher, and when there is a wet day or for any other reason the class 
cannot go out to work in the open air, he talks to them; but in the Third 
and Fourth Forms it is largely practical work. 

13557. That is the sort of education given in the vernacular middle school 
as well?—Yes; in the vernacular school we teach them theory as well; they 
have a regular class for theory. 

13568. Practically, it is the same sort of education?—Yes. 

13559. You have had some boys passing through these Third and Fourth 
Forms in the high school at Chingleput?—Yes. 

13560. Have any of them dropped out after the Third Form? Have any 
of them gone back to the land instead of going on to the Fifth and Sixth 
Forms?—1 cannot tell you; I have not got the statistics. 

13561. Can you recollect any such case or cases?—I might explain that I 
have not been manager of the school for 2 years; I am at other work now 
and am not at present in touch with the school. 

13562. My object in putting that question is this: supposing you come 
-up to the middle school standard, when the boy passes the elementary stage 
and comes into the First Form and from the First to the Third Form, if you 
give him practical education in the vernacular in agriculture in the general 
school, would the extra year, that you refer to as necessary for equipping 
him with the necessary knowledge to go on to the high school, be a very 
great handicap to his going on to the University?—I do not think so. 

13563. The average age at which a hoy passes the school final at a school 
■of general instruction is 16, is it not?—Yes, 16 for a boy who has been at a 
high school from 6 years of age, but you must remember that the boys I 
have been dealing with are boys who have been in a village school to begid 
with, and they probably stayed there longer than they ought to have, 
because of the conditions of the village schools, and these boys have come on 
later into the middle school. 

13564. That is, boys of the depressed classes?—Yes. 

13565. I am referring to boys who do not belong to the depressed classes; 
they generally come to the school at 6 or 7?—Yes. 

13566. Tn the case of those boys one year would not matter much.—Those 
boys will not lose one year; it is only in the case of the boy in the middle 
school in Melrosapuram coming on to the high school that he would lose one 
•year because of his English. 

13567. Even in spite of the fact that they take agriculture as a vocational 
subject in Forms III and IV, you say they need not have an extra year to get 
•sufficient equipment in English to pass on to the University after matricula¬ 
tion ?—No; the vocational training given in the Third and Fourth Forms 
only amounts to about 2 hours a week, two periods a week in some classes; 
it does not interfere with their progress in other subjects 

13568. Do you think that sort of education is enough to give the student 
who passes cKrough this school of general instruction an agricultural bias?— 
No, I do not think that is adequate; it must he taken up more seriously. 
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13569. Why do you call them vocational classes?—That is the name given 
to them by Government. The Madras Government, a few years ago, en¬ 
couraged managers to start vocational classes of all sorts, and I at that 
time started agriculture in the Third and Fourth Forms. Before that, I 
had the Fifth and Sixth Form boys studying agriculture as an optional 
subject, but I took it up in the Third and Fourth Forms when Government 
asked us to introduce this vocational training. 

13570. In your opinion, is this education that you give them in the Third 
and Fourth Forms a very useful piece of education ?—It is slight. It is 
useful in giving the boys a rest from class studies for one period in the 
day; they get out into the fields, get fresh air and study plant life, but it is 
not serious agricultural training. 

13571. Does it quicken their interest in agriculture at all?—I think it 
does; I think it ought to, 

13672. Next as to the tenant acquiring the right to cultivate his land. 
I am not discussing the policy of it. I do not say that it is not desirable to 
give the tenant the right of permanent occupancy; but are you sure that 
occupation for 4 or 12 years gives the man an inalienable or inheritable right 
in the land in these districts?—I understand it does. 

13573. Has it been tested in a court of law?—I think so. 

13574. It is within your knowledge?—I know that when a landowner 
wishes to get rid of his cultivator, he tries to move him about from field to 
field; if he has 2 or 3 fields in his land, he puts the man who is cultivating 
one plot this year on to the next plot next year, and so keeps him moving, 
so as to prevent him from getting his tenure. 

13575. You are referring to the landowner’s apprehension?—The landowner 
fears that if for 11 years the man is cultivating the same plot, the cultivator 
gets that right and he cannot turn him off. 

13576- It is within your knowledge that it is the policy of Government to 
reserve lands in every district for assignment to the members of the depressed 
classes ?—Yes. 

13577. Has any attempt been made by your Mission to obtain more land 
in the Chingleput district for your settlers?—Just recently I have applied to 
Government and they are going to assign some acres of disafforested land; 
but there has been difficulty in the Chingleput district on account of the 
mirasi rights, which has interfered with Government in assigning the land. 

13578. In your written memorandum you say that fruit-growing is rather 
uncertain on the plains around Madras; that mangoes are extensively grown 
but it is an uncertain crop. Do you mean to say that the mango is more 
susceptible to seasonal changes in regard to yield than other fruit trees?— 
Yes; some years you get a heavy crop of mangoes and other years, without 
any reason, the mango crops seem to fail. 

13579. Does not that apply equally to other crops?—No; I do not think 
so. We grow jack trees and that is a steady crop; coconuts, too, give a 
steady income, but you cannot rely on mangoes giving a steady income year 
by year. 

13580. Is it not within your knowledge that in the adjoining district of 
Chittoor they grow sweet limes and sour limes very extensively?—I think 
I have heard they do. 

13581. Do you think it would be possible to extend the cultivation of those 
fruits to your district?—I think so; I think it is quite likely they might do 
very well. 

13582. I believe the banana can be grown very successfully?—We grow 
banana; I did not regard banana as a fruit tree, but I suppose it is. 

13583. Sir Ganga Bam: Have you any lac cultivation?—No. 

13584. The Baja of Parlakimedi : What home industries do you teach your 
boys and girls?—On the farm we teach them weaving, fibre extraction from 
certain plans; we do plantain fibre extracting, also and poconut fibre; they 
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Trv k< L r< in^J!l d baske 1 t -!i 1 they , are ta "8 ht to use the potter’s wheel, and we 
to introduce any little industry that comes along, 

like 13 tWngf arPet weavingf>—N °i ordinary dhotis and saris, towels and such 

D ° y °u U eac0 “ rag i an y of these coir industries ?—No; we make 
rA w ® have “°t sufficient time to teach the boys all these things. 
^ gl l 6 , tile bo - vs a choice; if a boy shows a gift for weaving we allow him 

i L on tile i°“ m i we allow klm “ore time on whatever he shows 
a gitt tor. Xou cannot teach every boy everything. 

13587 Do you not encourage sericulture as a subsidiary industry ?—I do 
not think it would do in Madras. J 

^J 3588 'Jt does wel1 in parts of the Madras Presidency and under the 
same conditions can you not do it?—Some years ago I enquired into the 
possibility with regard to Chingleput in particular and I understand the 
heat in two months of the year is so great that it would actually kill the 
moths or worms. J 

13589. Has it ever been experimented on and tried?—I have not heard of 
anybody trying it; you would have to buy new seeds every year. 

13590. In your agricultural training do you include also kitchen-garden¬ 
ing,/growing vegetables?—The boys grow vegetables for their own use. It 
is right out in a village area where there is no market for selling the 
vegetables. 6 

13591. Have they any extras to sell P—They do sell a little vegetables and 
ropes to the villagers around; they do not send any to Madras; they get 
a sale for everything they make on the spot. 

13592. How is the money utilised, the money got by selling these things ?— 
lhat goes for the maintenance of the school. The boys are boarded free 
and the income that they make by these industries goes towards their board. 

13593. Is any encouragement shown, by presents or anything of that 
sort, to hoys showing greater efficiencyP—Yes, prizes are given; we enoourage 
them in every possible way. We also make grass mats there; that is another 
industry we teach. 

13594. What do you use the grass mats for?—They are coir mats which 
are used to sleep on. 

__ 13595. Is enough attention paid to the local crops of the district of 
Chingleput? Do you concentrate upon anything particularly?—We grow 
various kinds of paddy; we try some of the better varieties. Sugarcane we 
grow to a certain extent. We began growing Cambodia cotton but gave it 
up, not entirely because of the trouble with disease but because we could 
not get it ginned locally. We were the only people locally who were growing 
it so that we should have to send it down south for ginning. There is not 
sufficient growing in this area to make it pay an individual ryot to take 
it up. 

18596. So you adopt all the improved methods of cropping, manuring and 
soon, necessary for each crop, as' recommended by the department?—We 
try to follow their views as far as possible. . 

13697. Do you hold competitive examinations?—Yes, they go in for the 
Government technical examinations in agriculture. They are held once a 
year and we send the boys up for these examinations; they get class, prizes for 
their work. 

13598. Is anything set apart separate for the depressed classes? Are they 
allowed to compete with the higher olasses or is a separate class held for 
them?—I am_ speaking of this Melrosapuram vocational school which is 
restricted entirely to depressed classes. 

13599. I thought you said you had taken other classes also?—We would take 
them if they came, but the other classes would not come and live with these 


13600. You have no other class except the depressed class P—Not in the 
village vocational schools, hut In the high school we have all classes. 
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13601. Are competitive examinations held in those high schools?— Ye»; 
the. boys go up for the School Final Leaving Certificate examination in 
agriculture, a public examination. 

13602. Are any prizes awarded specially to the depressed classes, or do 
all compete together?—No; all compete together. 

13603. Professor Oangulee: Would you call the type of middle school 
that you proposed vocational?—The type of middle school that I at present 
run? 

13604. Yes?—Well, for want of a better name I call it vocational. 

13605. Or would you call it pre-vocational ?—I really do not know what 
distinction there is between the two. The word has been used again and 
again and nobody seems to be able clearly to define vocational training. 

18606. My difficulty is this : can you teach agriculture at that stage ?— 
1 think so; you cannot teach agriculture as it is taught at Coimbatore at 
that stage, but as suited for children. If you can teach any other subject, 
such as Botany, to children at that age you can surely teach agriculture. 

13607. For instance, would a boy of that age understand the composition* 
of the soil?—When he goes to the high school he would. 

13608. In your vocational middle school ?—No, I do not think so at that 
stage. what he is taught there is that certain ingredients are required 
for plant life. He is told what the soil is deficient in and he is led to uu- 
derstand that certain manures help. He learns that in a general wav not 
(scientifically. 

13609. For the supply of teachers which is of course very important, you 
look to the Agricultural College, do you?—We have only one teacher who* 
is trained in agriculture, the Superintendent who is responsible for the 
middle school; in the high school our teacher is a Coimbatore College man. 
In the middle school we have a man trained at Coimbatore. 

13610. You say here that the Agricultural College should aim at turning, 
out teachers. Is that for these schools that you propose?—Yes 

13611. What salary would you offer a teacher in an. agricultural middle 
school? Ho would be given probably the same salary as a graduate in 
Botany or in any other subject in the high school, who begins at about 
Its. 80 and goes up to about Its. 200. 

13612. So that if you have agricultural middle schools of the type that 
you propose, you have to have a teacher whose salary would be about Its. 80 
a month ?—No, not in the middle school. The teaching of agriculture in 
the middle school would be of a lower standard. I should say that a 
who has been in the high school, who has taken the school leaving examina¬ 
tion taking agriculture as an optional subject,, and then had a course of 
teacher training, would be fit to hold a post in the middle school. But for 
high school work we should want a graduate who lias- also been trained as- 
a teacher. 

13613. Do you make any distinction between the teacher in agriculture 
and a. scientific agriculturist ?—Yes. What I mean, by a scientific agri¬ 
culturist is the type of man that Coimbatore is turning out just now. 

13614. You do not think that Coimbatore is turning, out teachers?_To- 

teach as a profession requires special training. If you are going to get one 
ot these men to become a teacher in agriculture in' the high school it would 
be necessary to tram him in teaching methods. 


13615. Can one describe your agricultural middle school at Melrosanuram 
as a community centre?—No, I do not think it has yet developed into that, 

... ^16. What is the attitude of the village folk towards your school?— 
Well, the average village person does not approve of anything in the nature' 
ot manual labour; when you take a boy away from his village and take him 
to the school the idea is that he is ever after going to study books and that 
it is rather degrading for him to go back to his- village and take any share 
in agricultural work. When I changed the Melrosapuram school some years 
age from being a purely agricultural school 'to a vocational agricultural 
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acflooi, i sent about 20 or 30 boys from a boarding school in Chingleput to 
this rural school. Out of those 20 or 30 not one arrived there; they refused 
to come to a place where they had to do agricultural work. So we had to 
olose down the school, and for several months we had no school. Gradually 
they came back one by one and I told them they must go through this school 
if they were to go on to high school education. 

1361 In this school of yours, do you have occasional meetings, lantern 
lectures, and so on?—Occasionally, yes. 

13618. Do the villagers attend?—Yes. 

13619. Other than the Christian community?—Once a year we have a great 
gathering there for two days. 

13620. And the villagers attend?—Yes; the villagers attend; we have 
ploughing matches and agricultural demonstrations open to all the Christians 
m all the villages. 

13621. Can you tell us why the rural schools are not being developed into 
community centres? Do you come in touch with schools other thau your 
own, other elementary schools than those run by missionaries?—! have a 
little to do with municipal schools; I am a member of the Municipal Council 
in Chingleput; but they are of course in the municipal area. 

13622. So you have had oocasion to study these rural schools in different- 
parts of the Presidency?—I cannot say I have studied it. 

13623. I should like to know from you, as an experienced educationalist 
and social worker, why these rural schools are not being developed into 
community centres? What is lacking?—I am talking of the depressed 
classes. The average villager sends his boy to school with the idea that he 
should go out from the village and make a living by teaching or by some 
other means. He does not recognise the value of knowledge for its own. 
sake, or as being anything that would be of use to him in the village itself. 

13624. What are your views on the teaching of agriculture at Moga in the 
Punjab? -I have never been there; it seems to be very successful; it is a 
line on which our Mission has tried to work in training its teachers down 
here. 

13625. Was your curriculum drawn up by the Mission or did you have 
some official expert advice?—In the middle school or the high school? 

13626. In both?—In the high school the curriculum was prescribed by the 
Government for the Secondary School Leaving Certificate. For the middle 
school we used to follow the syllabus prescribed for the Government technical 
examinations in agriculture. A few years ago the agricultural examination 
was done away with in the technical examinations. We follow a syllabus 
of our own now. 

13627. On page 402, you say that a knowledge of agriculture would be of 
value to all Government servants and specially to revenue officers. Do you 
have occasions to come in contact with revenue officers?—I meet them 
occasionally. 

13628. You felt that if these officers had some training in agriculture 
they would be more useful to the people?—A great deal of their work consists 
of appraising of crops in the villages. They have got to deal with the ryot 
and his income from this and other sources. My idea of agriculture is that 
it is an educational subject in itself, quite apart from the fact whether a boy 
becomes an agriculturist in after-life or not. It is a help to the teaching 
of all the sciences; it includes a certain amount of botany, some science 
and some biology. 

13629. We see that from your note. Has the Director of Agriculture 
visited these interesting experiments that you are carrying on in Chingleput 
and Melrosapuram?—I think he has. 

13630. Have you ever invited Agricultural Demonstrators to entertain 
your boys by showing the agricultural work in the Presidency by lantern 
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slides?—Yes, but I have had much more help from ►he Industrial Depart¬ 
ment than from the Agricultural Department. They have recognised mr 
schools; they give scholarships and help in the matter of finance. The 
agricultural officials inspect us occasionally, hut have never done anything 
to help us in any way. 

13631. Mr. Calvert ; What standard are you aiming at in this vocational 
middle school? Are you teaching them up to what the father knows or a 
little more than that?—Beyond what the father knows because the father 
knows nothing. He is entirely illiterate. 

13632. He has the practical empirical knowledge of agriculture?—Yes; 
we are aiming to give him something more than his father’s knowledge. 

13633. Do they get any better terms as cultivators or labourers than boys 
who have not had this teaching?—I do not think so. 

13634. Under the system you describe, the share system, if these boys get 
better outturns the landlords will get a better share?—Yes. 

13635. Does the landlord take any interest at all in your school?—A great 
many of the landlords are professional men. They live in Madras or distant 
places; they do not know anything about the land. As a matter of fact, 
1 think I pointed out that in Chingleput some of the lawyers come to me 
and say, “we own lands away in our village; we go for our shares in the 
harvest time; we know absolutely nothing about agriculture; when our sons 
grow up and become lawyers they will go out occasionally and will be able 
to guide the cultivator and see that he is making the best of his land, 
because he will be trained vocationally,’’ 

13636. The fact that you are trying to train up a better class of cultivator 
does not apparently meet with any response from the landlords in any way ?— 
No, I do not know in what way thoy could encourage them really. I think 
tney are appreciating the education we are giving their sons in the high 
school, 

13637. I was thinking of the middle school?—In the middle schools we are 
dealing with the depressed classes entirely. 

13638. In a school like your middle school as there is no standard is there 
not always the danger that a bad teacher may teach worse agriculture?—I 
suppose there is the danger, but it is not a very great danger. Of . course 
there is that risk if you teach any subject badly; you can teach bad science. 

13639. Teaching bad science does not necessarily reduce your earnings, 
but teaching bad agriculture might?—Yes. 

13640. Are the co-operative societies which you know personally self- 
managing?—Yes, they are all self-managing. 

13641. Do you find that the spirit of self-help is really making headway ?■— 
I do not think so. 

13642. As a result of the co-operative system in your neighbourhood has 
such a spirit of mutual help sprung up which would lead society A to offer 
help to society B if society B were in lack of funds?—I do not think so, 
unless it were done officially through the Government officers. They can 
pretty well order a society to do as they wish them to do. 

13643. The Chairman: Do they ever interfere in the matter of giving 
credit to a particular person?—The officials? 

13644. Yes; do they ever bring pressure to bear on the local committee?— 
I have never heard of it being done. 

13645. Mr. Calvert: Is any attempt made in the societies within your 
experience to teach these people village economics?-—No. 

13646. The principle of economics as applied to village life?—No, I do 
not think so. 

13647. Do jour societies know that they own the central bonks?—No, I 
think the individual member of the society regards the co-operative society 
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in the same light as he regards the moneylender as somebody to whom he 
can go to get a loan when he is having any special expense in connection 
with marriages and so on; their interest ends there. 

13648. There has not been such a marked increase in the spirit of mutual 
trust and confidence as might lead them to agree to the consolidation of 
fragmented holdings?—I hardly think so. 

13649. Adult education, I gather, has not been very encouraging. Has 
any serious persistent propaganda been carried on to encourage adult educa¬ 
tion?—I do not know of any, 

18650. In adult schools the teacher has to attract the pupils to the school? 
—Yes. 

13651. Whereas in regard to children’s education the fathers send them 
to school P—Yes. 

13652. Do the teachers really try to attract the adults to the schools 
I think some of them do occasionally. 

13653. Adult education is almost more a matter of the personality of the 
teacher than is the education of children P—Very much so. 

13654. You require a very much more sympathetic teacher?—Yes. 

13655. For adult education have you not had special readers?—No. 
There was an attempt some years ago to bring ont a simplified script. It 
was thought that the Tamil vernacular alphabet was rather difficult for the 
adult to pick up; but I do not think it has come to anything. A book has 
been published by the Christian Literature Society giving a special script 
which they say can be picked up in three weeks, so that a man can learn 
to read in 3 weeks. 

13656. The Chairman: Do you believe that is possibleP—I have not seen 
it worked out, or tried out. 

13657. Mr. Calvert: When we started adult schools with the ordinary 
children’s primera and the farmer started reading “ a cow has four legs, two 
behind and two in front,” his idea of the value of education slumped. Do 
you experience any difficulty like that?—No. 

13658. Mr. Kamat: You told the Chairman just now that very few of your 
boys go back to the fields P—Yes. 

13659. Do you know of any exceptional cases of boys trained in your 
schools going back to the fields and making a success of farming P—My 
experience has been limited to the last few years. I do not think many 
of our high school boys return to the land though I think a few of them 
do; but then we have only been working on agriculture in the high school 
tor four years. 

13660. So that in effect what your schools are now doing, apart from the 
civilising influence which of course I recognise, is that they are turning 
out teachers P—Yes, largely, 

13661. So that these agricultural schools are in effect training schools 
.*!. burning out teachers P-—Yes, and teaohers who when placed in a village 
will be interested in the agriculture of the village; that is our aim. 

13662. But taking only an academic interest in it P—Hitherto our 
teaohers had been purely academic men who teach the three Il’s in school 
and take no further interest in it; but if they had a training in agriculture 
in the high school or even at the vocational school they could go out among 
tho parents, help them, advise them and discuss matters with them, 

13663. Do you realise that the general effect of turning out teachers 
from such schools would be to create an impression among the parents that 
you are attempting to wean the son from the influence of the father P—Yes 
that is because there are so few of these schools; we require the teacher* 
at present; there is a tremendous demand for teachers at the present time 
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with the extension of education; we must set teachers and we naturally 
take boys who have been through our own school and are better qualified.; 
but with the multiplication of these schools there will not be the same 
number of openings for the boys who go out from the teaching schools, 

13664. You told us you taught spare time occupations to your boys ?— 
Yes. 

13665. Have you tried the experiment of teaching adults these crafts and 
small industries?—No, it would be very difficult to teach adults; it would 
mean putting teachers in all the village communities, 

13666. So that rope-making and basket-making and such things which 
appeal to the boys are confined only to juveniles and are not taught to the 
adults?—Yes, but these boys will be the adultB a few years hence. 

13667. If these boys grow up they contribute their knowledge of these 
arts and turn them to practical purposes?—Some of them do. 

13668. In what manner? Do yon mean that in addition to being teachers 
they turn their knowledge of these arts to practical purposes and make 
additional money?—My point is this. In every school you get the boys 
shed off in every stage. In our vocational system we shall have a certain 
number of boys who go right through. Other boyB will leave at an earlier 
stage and go back to their villages: parents take them away from school 
for some reason. 

13669. Do they retain their knowledge of basket-making and rope-making 
and can they turn their arts to practical purpose by making additional 
money when they are grown up ?—I think they can but they will not make 
a living out of these subsidiary village industries. 

13670- So even there your toaching of these men is practical?—It will 
occupy their spare time and feed them probably during those months without 
drawing on their savings. 

13671. Is (here illicit distillation of liquor in the district to which you 
belong?—I do not know of any. 

13672. You have no knowledge?—No knowledge. 

13073. You have no reason to believe there is any?—No reason. One 
hears of places where toddy is drawn without the chunam being put into it. 

13674. You hear of such things ?-~Occaeionally. 

13675, So that mere statistics showing that the drink habit is lessening 
or showing that illicit distillation has gone down would not be conclusive 
evidence that the drinking habit is diminishing?—Yes; but I do not think that 
illicit distillation is any more common now than it has been all these .years. 
There is a palmyra tree; a man can take his pot and get the juice at any 
time if he knows he would not be caught. 

13676. The Chairman: I do not know local conditions; but assuming you 
yourself do not engage in illicit distillation, would you know if there was 
any increase in that practice ? Would it come to your notice ?—I do not 
think so. I have no knowledge. 

13677. Mr. Kamat: As regards emigration from your district to Burma 
and other places, are those people who emigrate from your place landless 
labourers or have they small patches of land?—They are usually landless, or 
almost landless. A certain number of the depressed classes have half an 
acre or a quarter of an acre; they are not altogether landless; they are 
just on the margin. 

13678. They are just on the margin. Do they come back to agriculture 
when they return ?—Sometimes they invest their money in cultivation; but 
ence having got a taste of going to the hills they go away again and again. 

13679. Sir Oanga Ram: It appears from the list that your district is 
very well situated, and has got 500 to 600 acres of land irrigated; is the 
irrigation from canals?—The irrigation is from tanks or reservoirs. 

13680. Is your land very far from the reservoirs?—No+ very far. 

1-3681. Can you not pump water from the reservoirs?—We pump it up 
from wells; all our irrigation is done by wells. 
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18682. How much can a well command?—We have several wells; it 
depends upon the well. I have knowledge of pumping in one of our wells; 
our difficulty is that it exhausts the well after a run of a few hours. 

13683. What is the power of the engine?—3| Horse Power; it is the first 
time that an engine of that type has been used; it is experimental. Govern¬ 
ment have published one or two bulletins about it. 

I wiil make an appointment with you to come and see it. I myself am 
running a 3{ Horse Power Petter Oil Engine; I will give you the best advice. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. M. T. SUBRAMANYA MUD ALIY AR, Proprietor of 
Uttamapalayam, Madras. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1.— Research.— (a) (i) Agricultural research is costly; moreover, 
for the benefit of all India, it should be administered and financed by the 
Government of India. Suitable centres should be selected for conducting 
various researches, having regard to climatic conditions required for the 
particular researches. Indians may be sent abroad to receive proper train- 
ing; and when European experts are employed here, Indians should be trained 
under them, so that, in course of time, Indians may be able to conduct 
researches themselves. As far as possible, the selection of Indians may be 
regulated by the requirements of linguistic areas: i.e., so many for the Tamil 
districts, so many for the Telugu districts and so on. In course of time, all 
publications relating to the researches should be in the vernaoulars. 

After success is attained in any branch, the result should he published in 
the vernaculars and the same demonstrated to cultivators by the expert or his 
assistants in important agricultural centres. This may be done at the 
expense of the Provincial Government. 

(ii) The above observations apply more or less to Veterinary research 
also. 

Question 2.—Agricultural Education. —(i) The supply of teachers and 
institutions is not sufficient. 

(ii) There is an urgent need for extension of teaching facilities in the 
districts of Tanjore, Triehinopoly, Madura and Ramnad known to me per- 
sonally. 

(Hi) Teachers in rural areas should be drawn, as far as possible, from the 
agricultural classes. 

(iv) To my knowledge there are no institutions outside Coimbatore to 
attract students from the agricultural classes; and in the College at Coim¬ 
batore students are generally from, non-agricultural classes and most of them 
undergo training not for the purpose of improving any estate hut only for 
securing appointments in Government service. 

In elementary and middle schools agriculture should be included in the 
eurriculam of studies and a small farm attached to each school; besides there 
should be demonstration farms in important centres in the district. 

(v) At present boys go to the Coimbatore Agricultural College mainly to 
secure appointments in Government service. 

(vi) In the Coimbatore College pupils are not mainly drawn from the agri¬ 
cultural classes. 

( vii ) Majority of students who have studied agriculture take to Govern¬ 
ment service. 

(viii) Middle class youths from agricultural classes may be given scholar¬ 
ships, on their undertaking to serve as teachers in agricultural institutions 
or as managers of agricultural farms. 

(x) Adult education in rural tracts may be popularised by means of 
demonstration farms. 

(xiii) Of the institutions mentioned under (iv), elementary schools may he 
maintained or aided and administered by the Local Boards and middle schools 
and demonstration farms may be administered and financed by the Provincial 
Government. 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda. —(a) In the matter of appli¬ 
cation of manure, oil-cakes, fish manure and night-soil and the planting of 
single seedlings, I have demonstrated the advantages in my farms at Sola- 
vandan and Varichiyur in the Madura district; and now cultivators near 
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my farms are following my example and those near Madura are using night- 
soil freely for manuring their fields. 

(6) Except my own field demonstration as stated above, I know of no 
other demonstration in my district of Madura. 

(e) Cultivators may be induced to adopt expert advice chiefly by actual 
demonstration of the advantages of the improved system. 

Besides establishing demonstration farms in important centres in the 
district, Government may also lend tho services of a Demonstrator free to 
landholders who are prepared to make experiments or to start model farms 
in their own estates. 

Government chemists should go round the country and after a personal 
inspection and analysis of soil and water, where necessary, advise cultivators 
as to the suitability of particular soil for particular crops, the application of 
suitable manures to soils for particular crops, the suitability of particular 
water for cultivation of tobacco or other crops, etc. Until the system be¬ 
comes quite popular, no fee should be charged for such advice. 

(d) In my Varichiyur farm, for some single crop lands, I used fertilisers 
for three years until last year, side by side with cattle manure, green manure, 
oil-cake, fish manure and night-soil. The experiment was a failure and I 
gave up the use of fertilisers in that farm this year. I, however, tried the 
experiment this year in some double crop lands in my farm at Solavandan 
and the first crop yield is satisfactory. I cannot give reasons for the failure 
of the experiment in Varichiyur farm or for the success of the experiment, so 
far, in Solavandan farm. 

Question 4.— Abministh ition. — (a) All expenses connected with research 
work should be borne by the India Government and the expenses connected 
with demonstration and propaganda should be met out of a special grant by 
that Government to the Provincial Government, until the provincial contri¬ 
bution is done away with. 

(6) Vide answer to 1. (a). 

(c) (i) I am satisfied with the Agricultural Service, so far as the selection 
and distribution of seeds and manure and the encouragement of planting of 
single seedlings are concerned. 

As regards Veterinary Services, the methods adopted for the prevention of 
the spreading of contagious diseases have been successful to a very limited ex¬ 
tent ; otherwise the services are not satisfactory. Further they are too costly 
even for well-to-do ryots. 

(ii) ‘Steamers do not serve agriculturists to any appreciable extent. As 
regards the railways, the freight for carrying cattle-food including straw and 
manures (including green manures) should be reduced and waggons supplied 
promptly. 

(Hi) The village roads aro inadequate and ill kept. Although ryots pay 
cess to Local Boards for the maintenance of roads, at a high rate, they ore 
obliged to pay besides, heavy toll amounting to Rs. 5 for carting manure for 
one acre of land in the Madura district. No toll should be levied for carting 
manure by a ryot or even by a trader; as, in the latter case also, the toll, if 
levied, would fall ultimately on the ryot who purchases the manure. 

Question 5.— Finance. — (a) There should be an agricultural bank or a 
co-operative society, with a godown, for each village or group of villages of 
500 or more houses. The bank or society should lend money to cultivators 
on easy terms, for the purchase of manure and seeds or the maintenance of 
the cultivators’ family; and at the time of the harvest, it should receive r. 
portion of the produce in kind, store it in the godown, sell it in a favourable 
season, and out of the sale-proceeds pay itself its dues, returning the balance, 
if any, to the cultivator. 


* In stations which export a large quantity of manure and fodder, the 
Government should supply a machine for pressing the manure and fodder and 
thus reducing the volume as far as practicable. 
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It should similarly lend money to cultivators for purchase of agricultural 
implements and cattle and recover the loan in instalments in the course of 
two or three years, 

In the case of loans for improvement of land, sinking or repairing wells, 
or digging or repairing tanks, the term may he ten years, 

(b) Cultivators may he induced to make fuller use of the government 
system of taccavi, if the loans are granted by the Government through the 
village agricultural bank or co-operative society. 

Question 6.— Agricultural Indebtedness.— (a) (i) The main causes of 
borrowing are: — 

Poor yield of lands on account of ryot’s inability to improve and manure 
his fields. 

failure of crops on account of bad seasons, 

loss of cattle by disease, 

increase of cultivation expenses and increase in the cost of living, and 
want of employment during non-cultivation season. 

(it) Cultivators are generally unable to get loans on easy terms and they 
are obliged to borrow money of usurers on exorbitant terms—the rate of 
interest, especially where the loan is repayable in grains, being as high as 
150 per cent, in the case of cultivators who have no tangible property. 

(iii) In the case of cultivators without tangible property or petty ryots, 
their income is hardly sufficient for the maintenance of their families and 
they are unablo to repay loans generally contracted in lean years. The very 
causes which compel them to go in for loans prevent them from repaying the 
loans. 

(b) For wiping off the existing debts, loans should be granted by the 
Government through agricultural banks or co-operative societies, the same 
being repayable with a moderate rate of interest—not exceeding 6 per cent 
in easy instalments, in the course of 30 years or so. 

In the case of an agriculturist, the rate of interest on loans should not 
exceed 12 per cent, per annum and he should be exempt from arrest for civil 
debts. 

Quebtion 7.— -Fragmentation of Holdings. —Prevention of fragmentation 
of holdings by legislature is impracticable. 

Question 8.— Irrigation.— (a) In my district of Madura, I advocate the 
adoption of the following schemes. 

(1) Supplementing the Periyar Reservoir by damming, and forming a 
reservoir across the Pambaiyar and a Hydro-electric scheme at the Periyar 
lake. 

(2) Widening the existing Periyar tunnel. 

. Excavating a right side canal from above the Peranai Regulator for 
irrigating lands in Tirumangalam taluk. 

(4) Cardamom Hills Reservoir Project with a combined Hydro-electric 
scheme at ICambam. 

I have inspected the scenes of these projects and taken a personal interest 
in them. 


The above projects when completed will bring under wet cultivation a large 
extent of lands in Tirumangalam taluk which contains a large Kallar popula¬ 
tion. This will give profitable employment to Kallars and largely help their 

w a w^W WhlCh * S - uT bemg att ? n P t * d b y the Government in other ways, 
J appreciable success. I may here mention that in the Melur 

of *?* Uk !’ ?- alkrs ’ wh ° were formerly as bad as the Kallars 

?: nI l T“ an l gtt, ' dI1 i. taIu r’ have n , ow becojn e respectable citizens after their 
lands were brought under wet cultivation under the Periyar scheme of 1895. 

Improvements in the existing systems or methods of irrigation:—At nre- 

ind^ 1 «u r o irri d atlOn i W0 r kS are in a neglected condition, owing chiefly to'the 
indifference and want of co-operation of ryots and the indifference of the 
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authorities who are bound to see the works properly carried out. Govern* 
jnent should take steps and see that the ryots carry out their responsibilities 
and that the works are properly attended to. The defaulters should be made 
to pay for their neglect, by a legislative enactment, if necessary. 

Even irrigation works under the control of the Department of Public 
"Works are at present neglected to the great detriment of ryots. 

Wells: —In places, where there are no other sources of irrigation. Gov¬ 
ernment should give facilities to ryots for sinking wells, by grant of loans on 
favourable terms, and by loan of machinery, etc. Although this is done at 
^present to some extent it is not on an adequate scale. 

In the Taujore district, the drainage under the Nandalar is very defective, 
as, in times of flood, the water of the river overflows the banks and innun- 
dates the fields on both sides of the river. The Cauvery Committee has re- 
icommended that the necessary improvement to the water-way of the river, 
wherever it is narrow, and the strengthening of banks should he carried 
out with as little delay as possible. This work is an urgent one and I would 
advocate action being taken without delay. 

Question 10.— Fertilisers. —(a) Except cattle and sheep manure, all other 
animal manure, sucfh as human excreta and urine, is now practically wasted. 
Municipalities and Unions should arrange for the collection of all such manure 
as is now wasted, and store it at some place away from the village and water 
sources, and subsequently sell it as field manure. This system would help not 
only agriculture hut also sanitation. 

Cultivation of crops for green manure may be encouraged by the supply of 
. seeds at a cheap rate through village co-operative societies and also by 
.demonstrations. 

As natural manures available are quite inadequate, fertilisers will have 
to be used on a large scale, if every land is to be properly manured; but they 
■are now very costly and therefore beyond the means of ordinary ryots. Borne 
attempt should be made to bring down the price of fertilisers, as far as 
possible. Government itself may manufacture fertilisers or it should give 
facilities to co-operative societies to manufacture the same, so that fertilisers 
may be available even to ordinary ryots at a moderate cost. 

The export of all manures including bones and oil-cakes should be prohi¬ 
bited. As oil-cakes, which contain some oil, are not good manure. Govern¬ 
ment should give facilities to co-operative societies to purchase a machine 
for extracting oil completely from oil-seeds or for recrushing oil-cakes and 
extracting the oil therefrom. 

(c) Demonstration will popularise new and improved fertilisers. 

(/) In villages, the practice of strangers picking up cowdung from fields 
for the purpose of using it as fuel, should be prohibited, as it causes consider¬ 
able loss to the field by diminishing its yielding capacity. As it would be 
difficult to find out from whose field or fields the dung was removed especially 
where the village consists of small holdings, the removal of cowdung from 
any field, except by the owner and for agricultural purposes, should be made 
a penal offence. 

People are now tempted to use cowdung as fuel, for want of other cheap 
fuel. To remove this temptation, fuel trees should be grown on Government 
lands and fuel supplied at a cheap rate to villagers. 

Question 11.— Crops.—( a) (iii) The recent distribution of selected seeds by 
Government agricultural farms appears to be good; but there are not yet 
sufficient data for estimating the increase, if any, in the yield, on account 
■of these seeds. 

Question 14.— Implements.— (b) The advantages of the use of improved im¬ 
plements should be demonstrated to cultivators by experts and the implements 
-supplied to them by the Government at moderate prices. 
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Question 15.—Vetehinaby.—( a) The Civil Veterinary Department ihould 
also be under the Director of Agriculture. / 

(ft) (it) In the Madura district, the existing veterinary institutions do not 
serve any useful purpose and there is therefore no need for their, expansion. 

(c) ( i) Agriculturists made little use of the veterinary dispensaries in the 
Madura district. The services are so costly that even well-to-do ryots avoid 
sending their cattle to veterinary dispensaries for treatment, / 

There is an indigenous cheap system of veterinary treatment, and it 
ought to be scientifically investigated and put on a workable basis, as it is 
more suited to a poor country like India, than the costly Western system. 
As far as possible, every big village should have a veterinary physician trained 
in the indigenous system, as it would not be practicable to send cattle to dis¬ 
tant places for treatment. 

(ii) I do not know of any touring dispensary in the Madura district. 

(i d ) I would advocate legislation dealing with notification, segregation— 
but within the village itself—disposal of diseased carcases, compulsory ino¬ 
culation of contacts and prohibition of the movement of animals exposed to 
infection—but all at the cost of the Government. Veterinary officers should, 
however, enforce this more by advice and other persuasive methods than by 
penalising ignorant ryots. The penalty for non-observance of the rules should 
be very light—say, a fine of one rupee or so, for each offence. 

( g ) I consider that provision of further facilities for research into animal 
disease is desirable. 

(i) I would not recommend the appointment of a Superior Veterinary- 
Officer with the Government of India. 

Question 16. — Animal Husbandry.—( a) (i) Bulls of superior breed should 
be allowed to serve as stud bulls and bulls of inferior breed castrated. 

(ft) (i) Common pastures arc wholly inadequate and the poor condition of 
cattle is chiefly due to want of sufficient pasture lands in villages. 

(ii) Betterment of the dairying industry is possible iu places like Canta- 
manayakanur in the Madura district, whoro there are extensive pasture lands. 

Good dairies are badly wanted especially for cities and towns. Govern¬ 
ment should give special facilities, by granting loans at concession rates of 
interest and otherwise, to individuals or societies who offer sufficient guarantee 
and undertake to start dairies and conduct them on proper lines, 

(c) In the district of Madura, there is fodder shortage in the months of 
July and August and again in November and December, i.e., one or two- 
months before the first and second harvests. The scarcity of fodder exists 
for about eight weeks on each occasion, i.e., for about 16 weeks in all in the 
year. 

Question 17, — Agricultural Industries.—( a) The number of days of work 
done by an average cultivator on his holding during the year depends upon 
the nature of the holding: — 

In the ease of garden land practically throughout the year. 

In the case of single crop wet land, 7 months. 

In the case of double crop wet land, 9 months. 

During the slack season cultivators who live near towns and hill planta¬ 
tions find cooly work, while others are practically without employment, 

(ft) Wherever it is possible a cultivator may sink wells in his dry lands 
and convert it into garden land, so that he may find occupation throughout 
the year and increase the yield of his holding. His women and children may 
engage themselves in spinning by charha. 

(c) Such industries as beekeeping, poultry rearing, fruit-growing, etc., 
may become more popular if the advantages of the industries are demonstrated 
to cultivators and if they are given small advances for starting the industries. 
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(d, Government should do more to establish the industries under this 
head and they should encourage individuals and societies to start such in¬ 
dustries by manufacturing cheap small machines, which could be worked by 
manual labour and supplying them to villagers on easy terms. 

( e ) Yes. By encouraging industrial concerns to move to rural areas, 
congestion in towns may be relieved to some extent and the labourers may 
lead more healthy lives and further have a principal occupation as well as a 
subsidiary occupation, in villages. Agriculture will also be benefited by the 
increase in the number of labourers in the village, as they would be available 
for agricultural work in the busy season. 

One method of encouraging industrial concerns to move to rural areas 
appears to be to limit the number of licences to industrial concerns in towns. 

Question 19. — Forests. —(b) The supply of firewood in rural areas may 
be increased by the growing of fuel trees on Government lands. 

(e) Deterioration of -iorests has led to soil erosion. To reduce erosion 
and damage from floods, trees should be cut only after they become old and 
new trees planted in the place of old ones. 

(e) There is no opening for schemes of afforestation in the neighbourhood 
of villages in the Madura district. 

(/) Forests are not suffering deterioration from excessive grazing. 

Question 22.— Co-operation. — (b) In the Madura district, there are some 
credit societies only and no other societies mentioned under this head. Such 
societies, however, are needed and the Government should give facilities to 
start them and they should also supervise and control them. 

(c) Yes. I think legislation should be introduced for the purpose referred 
to under this head. 

( d ) I know that the credit society at Solavandan is doing good work by 
lending money to ryots for agricultural purposes. 

Quebtion 23.— General Education. —(a) The existing systems of general 
education have not touched the agricultural efficiency of the people. Agri¬ 
culture should be included in the curriculum of studies, at least as an optional 
subject, in all schools and colleges, wherever facilities exist for the attachment 
of a farm to the school or college. 

( b) ( i) As already indicated, rural education should include agriculture, 
at least as an optional subject. 

Question 24.— Attracting Capital. — (a) Agriculture, as it is at present, 
is not paying. Unless, by demonstration of new and improved methods, it 
is proved to be a profitable concern, men of capital and enterprise are not 
likely to take to agriculture. 

(b) The factors tending to discourage owners of agricultural land from 
carrying out improvements are chiefly (i) want of funds ( ii ) the apprehension 
that improvements will also be taxed at the next revision of assessment. 

Question 25.— Welfare of Rural Population.— (a) For improving hygiene 
in rural areas, lessons on hygiene and village sanitation should be given to 
boys and girls in schools and to adults in public places and during non¬ 
working hours. The lessons should be illustrated by demonstrations with the 
help of lenses and apparatus. 

(b) Yes, Government may conduct economic surveys in typical villages 
and collect information on, inter alia, the following points: — 

What is the condition of ryots who depend entirely on agriculture? 

If it has deteriorated, what are the causes? 

If the causes are avoidable, what steps should be taken to ameliorate 
the condition of the ryots P 
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Before concluding, I wish to make a suggestion as regards administration. 
Ryots are now put to considerable difficulty in having to seek relief in' 
matters connected with agriculture from several departments, and in being: 
referred from department to department. In all matters affecting agricul¬ 
ture, the District Collector should be the highest authority in the district and’ 
officers of other departments should act only in co-ordination with the Collec¬ 
tor. Ryots should look only to the Collector for redress of their grievances. 
Although the Collector will have in several cases to act only in consultation 
with or to get things done by other departments, especially in matters re¬ 
quiring technical knowledge, the decision must rest with the Collector; and 1 
appeals against his decision will, of course, lie to the Revenue Board and‘ 
finally to the Government. 
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Oral Evidence. 

13684. The Chairman: Mr. Subramanya Mudaliyar, you are a member of 
the Committee which made certain preliminary preparations for the provincial 
evidence ?—Yes. 

13685. We are greatly obliged to you for your share of that and also for 
your written evidence which is very clear. You have directed your attention 
to those points which interest you, and I have only one or two questions to 
ask you. But before I ask you those questions, would you like to make a 
statement of a general character?—As soon as your questions are over, I 
shall make a general statement. 

13686. I see you are quite clear in your mind that the Government of India 
ought to pay for research. Do you think the Government of India ought to- 
pay for all agricultural research?—Yes. 

13687. And you think that the Government of India ought to have com¬ 
plete charge of all research institutions?—Yes. 

13688. In cases where research institutions are being carried on in con¬ 
junction with teaching of agricultural subjects, how would you divide the 
responsibility between the Provincial Government and the Government of 
India?—I say as far as research is concerned, the Government of India ought 
to pay. 

13689. Where research is combined with education?—Education is a Pro¬ 
vincial Subject, and therefore the Provincial Government will have to make 
a contribution. 

13690. On page 426 of your note you are talking about village roads in rela¬ 
tion to the local taxes paid by ryots to the Local Boards. In your wide ex¬ 
perience have the roads in the charge of Local Boards deteriorated recently 
in this Presidency?—Yes, because the funds are not sufficient to maintain 
them. 

13691. The local authority is not in funds?—They are increasing the num¬ 
ber of roads, and the funds are not sufficient to maintain them. 

13692. I rather gather from your evidence that your contribution towards 
the difficulty is to still further reduce the fund. Do the Local Boards enjoy 
any part of the toll?—Yes. 

13693. They do enjoy the toll. Have you any suggestions to give more 
funds to the Local Boards?—Yes. As far as the ryot is concerned the roads 
are more important to him. 

13694- Than anything else?—Except agricultural demonstration. The road- 
is very important to get manures and to export the produce. 

13695. Would you devote provincial funds to the upkeep of the roads at 
present in charge of Local Boards ?—Yes, 

13696. On page 426, you put forward certain suggestions designed to ex¬ 
tend irrigation facilities in your own district. Would you tell the Commission 
whether these are your own personal ideas or whether you have the authority 
of any engineer. Perhaps you are an engineer yourself?—No. I have per¬ 
sonally seen these projects; they are very near Madura. 

13697. Have you worked out the cost of these projects at all?—No; I am 
not an expert at all. In this connection I would like to state that the most 
important projects will be the Tungabhadra and Kistna projects. For the 
last 150 years these areas have been suffering from famine. Those projects 
will cost 30 crores, and they will irrigate 2 million acres and benefit those 
tracts which .are known as famine tracts. 

13698. Those schemes, if adopted, would make a contribution towards the 
solution of the famine problem in those districts?—Yes. 

13699. Sir Henry Lawrence : How many crores would they cost?—I have 
got the opinion of an expert engineer; he says they will cost 30 crores, and 
will irrigate 2 million acres. 

13700. The Chairman : Sir Ganga Itam will ask questions about them. On 
page 428, under the heading Veterinary, why is it that you desire- that the 
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■Civil Veterinary Department should be placed under the Director of Agri¬ 
culture?—Because veterinary aid is connected with agriculture. 

13701. Can you point to any concrete example of the disadvantages follow¬ 
ing from the present arrangement?—I cannot see any disadvantage, but the 
expense of running the departments will be less. 

13702. You say on page 429, “Agriculture, as it is at present, is not 
paying.” What type of agriculture are you referring to there?—I think wet 
cultivation, dry cultivation, all those things. 

13703. All forms of cultivation?—Yes. 

13704. Is it your view that agriculture is economically worse now than it 
was when you first knew it ?—Yes. There were more facilities then for manur¬ 
ing ; the soil was more fertile. Soil fertility has now gone down because they 
are carrying on cultivation without an adequate supply of manure. The 
ryot is not able to manure because there is scarcity of manure owing to short¬ 
age of cattle; there is not enough farm yard manure, and that is the only 
manure which the people can use without difficulty. 

13705. How long have yon known the district with which you are most 
familiar?—For the last 33 years. 

13706. Are you quite sure that the yield per acre has gone down in these 
33 years?—Yes. 

13707. How much?—I think the best yield per acre 20 years ago was nearly 
20 kalams; 72 measures make one ltalam. 

13708. Sir Oanga Bam : Yield of paddy?—Yes. 

13709. How much in tons or maunds?—I think one Madras measure iB 
said to be 2J lbs. But actual weight is 2J lbs. 72 measures will therefore be 
nearly 200 lbs. or 2$ maunds. 

13710. The Chairman : Twenty kalams is one cropP—Yes, the first crop, 

13711. That was twenty years ago; what would be the yield now?—It is 
only ten kalams. 

13712. Gone down by 50 per cent. ?—Yes. They are not able to manure 
their fields, there was enough of cattle manure in those days. 

13713. Is it typical of the wholo area to which you refer, or is it just an 
instance from one field?—Not typical. I think very near the forests, where 
they used to get enough of cattle manure before, they are not able to get 
enough now. Near the towns they are able to collect town rubbish and manure 
their fields; also lands near villages get some manure. In other parts the 
yield is poorer now. 

13714. You think the average yield per acre throughout the Presidency has 
.gone down 50 per cent. ?—At any rate, as regards the Periyar area in my 
district, 

13715. The Baja of Parlakimedi: On page 425, you say that you have tried 
some of these manures and they have' proved a failure in comparison with 
cowdung manure?-—I have tried them side by side with cowdung. I have 
taken 50 cents of land for each manure. I think the fertiliser gives the 
poorest yield. Night-soil comes first; then comes cowdung; green manure, 
oil-cakes; and fertilisers in order of merit. 

13716. Have you followed the departmental advice as to how these manures 
should be applied to each crop and so on, or do you have your own method ?— 
It is my own method. 

13717. Of course, to get effective results, yon must mix these manures 
with different other things ?—I did not mix; I applied each manure separately; 

I wanted to know which would be the best, and my results are these. 

13718. Was the soil of the same standard?—All the land is in the same 
village, and the fields are near to each other; it will be the same. 

13719. Did it get all the facilities of irrigation equally P—It was the same 
irrigation for all the fields in the village where I have nearly 50 acres, 
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13730. You know sometimes the fields lie in different levels?—Not very 
different. 

13721. Did you examine it thoroughly to prove that these manures were- 
ineffective in comparison with farm-yard manure; did you actually watch the 
experiments sufficiently closely to justify you in making such a statement?— 
The cultivation was carried out by a servant, but I used to examine it myself 
often. 

13722. For green manure what plant do you actually use?—I made use- 
of kolinji. 

13723. It has been suggested that there are other plants which have a 
better effect, for instance, daincha ?—I used to apply daincha, but not for 
these particular experiments. 

13724. On what crop did you try those experiments?—On paddy. 

13725. For paddy daincha is very suitable if you mix it with bonemeal. 
\.ou say that night-soil has a very good effect?—Yes; it is the cheapest manure 
of all. In my experiments I applied manure worth Rs. 20 per acre; the value 
was the same for all the manures; that was the system on which I tested it. 

13726. Price depends on the locality also, does it not ?—Yes. 

13727. You cannot make a general statement that this manure is cheaper 
and that manure is not, and so on?—That is the only way I could think of 
the value. Suppose you have an unlimited quantity, it will give more yield 
up to a point but from an economic point of view the money standard alone 
is the test. 

13728. Of course, you say that according to situations the values of things- 
vary?—Yes. 

13729. Was this night-soil applied to any particular crop or soil?—It was 
applied in all the experiments as far as paddy was concerned. 

13730. Professor Gangulee : Do you farm yourself?—Yes. 

13731. How many acres?—I have my own method of cultivation. Nearly 
60 acres. 

13732. What do you mean by your own method?-—It is the ordinary 
method of cultivation by the village people. 

13733. Have you any other extraordinary method?—This year I have ex¬ 
perimented in another farm at Solavandan with the aid of the Demonstrator, 
the agricultural expert, and side by side I have tried my own method of 
cultivation. One is the ordinary village cultivation, and the other is under 
expert advice; it is only this year that- I have tried it. 

13734. You have a large number of farm labourers, I suppose?—Yes. 

13735. Do you pay them cash wages P—That depends; sometimes we pay 
cash, sometimes we pay probably by yield, and sometimes we pay in kind. 

13736. How many farm labourers do you employ?—I employ about 10- 
men. 

13737. You are familiar with the rural conditions of your district, are you 
not?—Yes, I know a little about it. 

13738. Do you go about?—Yes. 

13739. You make a statement that the results of the experiments should 
be published in the vernacular; do you think that such publication would in 
any way benefit the illiterate cultivator?—I think, if you publish them, the 
literate cultivator may be able to explain them to the illiterate. 

13740. You felt the necessity that some of the results of the experiments 
in Coimbatore or in any other experimental station ought to be published 
in the vernacular?—Yc-s, 

13741. Did you translate any of these publications into the vernacular?' 
Did you do it yourself?—I did not regularly translate it; I used to explain 
all about it to my agricultural agents and the farmers who are there. 

13742. You requested them to follow the improved methods P—I explained- 
it to them. 
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13743. You did not do the translation yourself F—1 did not translate the 
"leaflets, but I used to talk to them about it. 

13744. With regard to the Veterinary Services, you say that the methods 
adopted for the prevention. of the spreading of contagious diseases have been 
successful to a very limited extent?—Yes. 

13745. Have you any data to substantiate this statement? Which conta¬ 
gious disease have you particularly in mind when you say that they have 
been successful to a very limited extent?—Rinderpest. 

13746. Then you think that the department is not successful in controlling 
that particular disease?—Not controlling; it is not able to help wherever 
there is an attack of this disease. 

13747. Did you bring that to the notice of the department?—No. 

13748. Further on you say that they are too costly?—Yes. 

13749, What do you actually mean by that?—In Madura town there is 
only one veterinary dispensary and then in the district there is only one 
dispensary. Suppose a bull is attacked by any disease, it is not possible for 
it to be taken to a distance of 10 or 12 miles and to keep it there. If the 
man were to remain there, it would cost him daily 8 annas, and if the man 
had to stay there for 10 days it would cost the owner of the bull Rs. 5. 

13750. The cost to the cultivator is Rs. 5?—Yes, because he will have to 
send a man with the animal, and the man will have to remain in the town 
and the cultivator will have to pay for his expenses. 

13751. You say it is too costly even when no charge is made by the De¬ 
partment ?—Even if there is no charge, it is not possible for the ryot to keep 
his cattle in the Veterinary hospital. 

13752. No charges have to be paid for the treatment?—Recently they have 
abolished the charges, hut before that there used to be a charge. 

13753. Are you a member of any co-operative society?—! am not. 

13754. Mr. Calvert: Has the value of agricultural land declined or increased 
in the last 20 years?—The value of the land has increased. 

13755. Has it increased very largely?—Not very largely. 

13756. This reduction of outturn is not so very serious; it has no effect on 
the price of the land?—No, but now the value of paddy is higher, and, there¬ 
fore, although the return from the land is poorer, the value of the land is 
higher. 

The Commission then adjourned till 10 a.m. on Monday, the 22nd November 

1926. 
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Further Oral Evidence. 

13757. Mr. Calvert: In your written evidence, you recommend that Govern¬ 
ment should advance money to help in the repayment of rural debt. Have you 
ever made any estimate of the total of rural debt?—I have not. 

13758. Have you any idea of what sum you would recommend Government 
to advance P—-All possible amount that the Government can spare must be lent. 
I have not taken any statistics as to what is the debt of a whole village or any 
district. 


13759. You would probably find about 70 crores is quite a safe guess for the 
rural debt of the Madras Presidency, What amount do you recommend the 
Madras Government to advance P—I have not calculated that. But I know 
almost all the villages and especially the small holders are in debt.. 

13760. On the question of co-operative societies, you say that Government 
should grant facilities?—Yes. 

13761. Have you any suggestions to make as to the kind of facilities?— 
■Especially as far as the audit is concerned and probably advising the villagers 
to join the co-operative societies and showing them the advantage of it. 

13762. Would you recommend that Government should pay for, say, a staff 
to educate the people in co-operative principlesP—Yes, educate, because now 
the audit of the societies is not facilitated. 

13763. The audit now is non-officialP—Yes. I say that because there will be 
a sort of control if the audit is done by Government paid officials. If it is 
non-official, it is only done through love of duty. 

13764. You recommend that Government should pay for the audit? —Yee. 
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13765. And also for a staff to educate the people?—Yes, and the advantage 
of it. 

13766. Sir Henry Lawrence: Can you give me any idea of the ordinary 
rental that landlords obtain from paddy lands in your district, the rental that 
they receive from their tenants? That is, non-cultivating ryots?—There are 
two kinds of lands, double crop and single crop lands. In single crop lands 
the income will be only 5 to 6 kalams. 

13767. What is the money value of that?—Rs. 45 to Rs. 70 an acre accord¬ 
ing to the market price. 

13768. That is on the total crop of the land ?—It is on the single crop land. 
On double crop lands, it will be 10 kalams or Rs. 90 to Rs. 120. 

13769. That is the net income that the landlord receives?—Yes, net income. 

13770. Does he pay the assessment?—Yes, he will have to pay the assess¬ 
ment, and for the land improvement. 

13771. And does he pay any of the cost of cultivation ?—No. 

13772. All that is on the tenant?—Yes, all that is on the tenant. 

13773. It is Rs. 45 to Rs. 70 in a single crop land?—Yes. 

13774. Sir Ganga Bain: Irrigated land?—Protected by a perennial river. 

13776. Sir Henry Lawrence: Who pays the water rate?—The landlord, not 
the cultivator. 

13776. Tho landlord out of that Rs. 50 or Rs. 70 pays the assessment and 
what else?—Water rates. 

13777. And what would approximately he the average land assessment and 
the average water rate?—I think that depends upon the locality. In certain 
places, the water rates range from Rs. 5 to Rs. 20; then they will have to pay 
a cess of nearly 1£ annas in every rupee. 

13778. That is for the Locul Board?-—Yes. 

13779. And the land assessment?—-It goes to the Government. 

13780. How much is the land assessment?—Re. 1 per acre. 

13781. Is that on garden cultivation?—If it he in the dry laud, there is 
only dry tax which is Re. 1. There would not he any water rate for crops 
cultivated on dry fields. 

13782. No water rate?—Wells, in the dry fields irrigate the lands. They 
are not irrigated by any channels. 

13783. Are there no garden lands which take water from a canal?—Their 
number is very small; I do not think there is a single instance in my district 
where garden land is cultivated by canal water. 

13784. Sir Ganga Bam: You are not a lawyer?—No. 

13785. You are living on the produce of your land?—Yes. 

13786. How much land have you got?—Nearly 700 acres. 

13787. All irrigated?—Nearly 600 acres are irrigated. 

13788. How much of it is in the delta?—Almost all my lands are in the 
delta. 

13789. Prom whom did you receive the inspiration of these projects? is 
it your own idea?—Yes, because I live near them. 

13790. Has any engineer given you these figures?—As far as Tungabadhra 
and other things are concerned, the engineers have given figures. 

13791. Can you give me, with regard to these five projects, some idea as to 
their cost and the area they will irrigate?—I have no idea of that. I have an 
idea of the Tungabadhra and Kistna projects which cost about 30 crores of 
rupees and which can irrigate nearly 2 million acres. 

13792. Which number is it?—I have not mentioned it here. I have referred 
to them in my oral evidence. 


137 p ,, Ho "' n ! u °h. do y° u say?—2 million acres can be irrigated by the 
lungabadhra and Kistna projects taken together. 
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13794. What will be their cost?—30 crores, 

13795. 2 million acres for 30 crores? What is your idea of productive and 
protective works? How much do you expect on a productive work, 6 per 
cent?—I think if it is 6 per cent for the Government, it is a very favourable 
rate. 

13796, If Government should get 6 per cent after deducting working ex¬ 
penses ?—Yes. 

13797. How much do you think a zamindar or a landholder can pay at the 
very most?—That depends upon the locality and the soil, I think. 

13798. When yon say 30 crores at 6 per cent the interest will be 1 crore and 
80 lakhs or nearly 2 crores; 2 crores divided by 2 millions will be nearly Rs. 10. 
You think people will pay Rs. 10 on the average? Then of course you must 
add also 25 per cent working expenses?—I have no idea of those places. 

13799. I only ask your general opinion. I ask you whether landholders 
•can pay Rs. 12-8 per acre? How much can they pay?—As far as my district 
is concerned, I think the people will be able to pay even Rs. 15. 

13800. For water-rate?—Yes. They pay Re. 1 for dry land. 

13801. Now they will be called upon to pay Rs. 14 for water rate and land 
settlement and everything else extra ?—There are only two classes of land; one 
is dry and the other is wet. If it be settlement land there would not be a 
separate water tax. 

13802. Altogether how much will be the burden on the land ?—In my district 
they will be called upon to pay Rs. 15 per acre for double crop land. 

13803. And this project which you are talking of will irrigate 2 million acres 
of that land?—Not that project. It is quite different. I have no idea of the 
Tungabadhra and Kistna projects or what the ryots there actually will be 
called on to pay. 

13804. Unless Government is assured that it will pay, how can yon expect 
them to spend 30 crores?—But these districts are often affected by famine. 
During the last 150 years famine has affected those districts very often and 
if Government take at that rate and keep only that consideration in view it 
will be an enormous benefit as far as human beings and cattle are concerned. 
So whether it is profitable or not, the ryots there will be in a better condition. 
Even if Government do not have any profit I think it is the sacred duty of the 
government to protoct against famine; and on that ground alone Government 
will have to take up these projects. Tn all these districts, Bellary, Cuddapah, 
Kistna and other places, there is famine; there are statistics and Government 
can learn. It is the most sacred duty of Government to protect from famine 
and anyhow the Government will have to undertake such a project. 

13805. When did you have the last famine?—Even two years ago there was 
a famine in those places. 

13806. What was the mortality in that famine?—I cannot say. 

13807. Can you reduce all these ideas into figures? That is to say, how 
much should Government forego on account of famine, how much is due to 
human beings, how much to cattle and so on?—No; I cannot. 

13808. Then we cannot arrive at how much Government is going to lose in 
■recommending any project of that kind ?—I think Government can appoint a 
special Statistical Committee and find out; I am ignorant of that. 

13809. What is your notion of Government? In your evidence, in many 
places, you say Government should do this, Government should do that. Have 
Government any resources which they can place at your disposal for these 
losses? Now that the Reforms have put all the revenue and everything else 
at the disposal of the Provincial Governments, from what sources can they bear 
these losses?—Government can find the money if they want to. I do not ask 
anything to be given as a present. It is only as a loan that I want it. Gov¬ 
ernment can recover it. 

Sir Ganga Bam: But they must pay interest on the loans. 
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13810. Sir Thomas Middleton: On page 424 of your memorandum you have- 
told us that you have been conducting experiments in two of your own farms. 
—Yes. 

13811. When you started making these experiments did you consult the' 
Agricultural Department, or did you arrange the experiments yourself? I 
myself have undergone a course in the year 1895 in the Agricultural College 
at Saidapet. I have a little knowledge, and with that knowledge 1 tried those - 
experiments for 9 years in my farm. 

13812. You have been making use of the information you gained at Saidapet 
and conducting experiments in your own land?—Yes. 

13813. You refer to using fertilisers in conjunction with cattle manure; F 
suppose you mean artificial manures?—Yes. 

13814. What were they? Do you remember? T only want to know whether 
you were trying superphosphates or potash manures?—Superphosphates. 

13815. Something which was new in your district?—Yes. 

13816. You told us it failed and you could not give an explanation. At 
that stage did you go to the Agricultural Department and ask them whether 
they could explain it?—I did not ask them. 

13817. Do you not think it would be advisable to consult them when you 
find you are in difficulty?—I have two farms. In a different farm at Sola- 
vandan, I am conducting another experiment under the guidance of an expert, 

13818, There you are finding it successful ?—I harvested there only a month 
ago; there is more to be harvested, therefore, I cannot say whether it is 
successful or not. 

13819. It is known to you that in your district you require phosphates ?—It 
is impossible to have natural manure; the cultivation has increased and there- 
is a diminution of the sources of animal and green manure; therefore it is not 
possible to enrich the soil except by artificial manure. 

13820. You say it is impossible; is it as the result of your own experience 
yon have come to that conclusion, or is it as a result of what you learnt when 
you were at Saidapet?—It is the result not only of what I learnt at Saidapet, 
but of my experience in my village and other villages in the district. There 
is not enough of cattle manure. The only possible solution is to have arti¬ 
ficial manure; without it it is not possible to enrich the soil; and without 
manure we cannot carry on intensive cultivation. 

13321. And you yourself intend to continue those experiments until you’ 
are successful?—Yes. 

13822. You suggest there ought to be some prohibition or some export duty 
on the export of oil cakes. Why do you make that suggestion?—Because in 
India we do not have facilities to get artificial manure; such being the ease to- 
export all available manure to outside countries is a great loss to the country. 

13823. What particular class of land wants that oil-cake manure; are you 
thinking of paddy land?—Oil-cake and bonemeal can be used for all crops. 

13824. Were you not thinking of your paddy cultivation?—No, but it is-' 
better for paddy cultivation. 

13825. Assuming that were done, what would happen to the people who 
grow oil-seeds?—I also suggest that machines should be introduced to extract 
all the oil. In the absence of proper machinery, there is a wastage of 3 or 4 
per cent of oil; they will get value for that oil. I want to extract all the oil 
in India and use the oil-cake. 

13826. I can see that; but do you not think that the profits from the grow¬ 
ing of oil-seeds will be reduced if you adopt that policy of prohibition of 
exports?—We have to find manure for the soil, and by these steps I propose' 
to do it. Unless we manure the soil it will be exhausted, and you cannot get 
any income. Even if you lose a little by not exporting manures to outside 
countries, in the long run by keeping this manure in the country there will be- 
intensive cultivation and by intensive cultivation the ryot will be profited. 
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13827. What you suggest is this; the ryots who use the oil-cakes (in your 
tease the growers of paddy) will gain a little; but who will pay for the loss to 
the growers of ground-nut?—If there be proper machinery to crush the oil- 
rseeds properly, the people who grow the oil-seeds will not be losers as they 
•would then get a proper price for their seeds which will give 3 or 4 per cent 
more of oil; also the oil-cake will be used in the country for manure. 

13828. And you are quite satisfied that the paddy growers would have a 
,profit, and the ground-nut growers would have no loss?—There will be no loss; 
they will be gainers; they can get a price for their manure. Of course to a 
little extent they may lose. But when it is not possible to supply natural 
manure, we will have to obtain manures; oil-cake is one of them, and to keep 
the cake in the country we must have some restriction on export. 

13829. Dr. Ryder: To take the last point; which policy would you favour, 
absolute prohibition or a tax on the export of oil-cakes ?—I think in the case 
of bonemeal there should he absolute prohibition; but in the case of oil-seeds, 
until we find out a machinery to extract all the oil, there should be a duty 
only and not total prohibition. 

13830. Sir Ganga Ram: What machinery?—Machinery to crush the oil 
seeds. 

13831. Dr. Hyder: Take the question of the export of bones. Do you think 
that if we absolutely prohibit the export of bones the ryots will reduce the 
bones into bonemeal?—Yes, because the cost will be cheaper. 

13832. You do not think the bones will be rotting in the fields?—I dc not 
think so; bono is an essential manure and people know it. 

13833. You think the ryots will produce it ?—Yes. 

13834. Dewan Bahadur llaghavayya: You say that the village roads are 
inadequate and ill-kept, and you say that the ryots pay a cess to the Local 
Board for the maintenance of these roads. You are aware, 1 believe, lhat 
this cess is earmarked for the maintenance and construction of these roads?— 
Is ail the cess paid by the ryots earmarked ? 

13835. The road cess is?—I do not think so, because they have to subscribe 
•to sanitation and hospitals from this cess. 

13836. Not from the road cess?—Then, I am wrong. 

13837. Have you been on any Local Board?—I am not now on any Local 
Board; I was on the District Board twenty years ago. 

13838. Has any systematic attempt been made by your District Board to 
raise revenue from avenues to increase the yield from avenues?—Yes; they are 
-trying. 

13839. Are they systematically planting fruit-yielding avenue treesP—No: 
they are planting shade trees. 

13840. Shade trees the revenue from which is not very much?—Yes. 

13841. Did you think of planting fruit-yielding trees, like the coconut or 
tamarind, to increase the revenue from avenues to a materia] extent?—To 
•grow coconut trees there must he enough of water, and therefore it is only 
possible in deltaic or irrigated tracts; of course it would be more profitable. 
As regards tamarind, it will take a long time to grow, I do not have any idea 
as to what the cost of growing it will be and -what will be the income. If we 
plant coconut trees in deltaic tracts it will be more profitable. 

13842. Where the roads pass through deltaic tracts, if advantage is taken of 
the water to plant coconut trees on the roadside, it will be profitable?—It will 
•be very profitable. 

13843. That is not taken advantage of to the fullest extent now?—There 
are some trees at present; to a certain extent it is taken advantage of, 

13844. You think such plantation should be increased?—Yes; I think it 
•will be profitable, 

13845. You said that the least amount from wet land for a single crop was 
Rs. 45 to Rs. 70?—Bs, 45 is for single crop ; for double crop Rs. 90 to Rs. 120. 
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13846. You refer to crops in the delta of the Periyar P—Yes; that is my 
Experience. 

13847. What will be the yield in wet lands of the upland taluks where lands 
are irrigated from precarious sources ?—From precarious sources it will be very 
low. 

13848. How much?—If the season is favourable it will be even more than 
in perennially irrigated tracts; if the season is not favourable it will not be 
more than Rs. 20. If the season is unfavourable cultivation fails and all the 
available manure is preserved for the favourable season, with the result that 
in the favourable season the yield is very good. On the average it will be less. 

13849. What will be the average?—It will be from Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 per 
acre. 

13850. That is on lands outside the deltaic tracts P —On lands not irrigated 
by the perennial sources, i.e., where there is only a supply for three or four 
months. 

13851. You said that the land assessment on wet land was Re. 1 per acre?— 
Not on wet land, but on dry land. 

13852. The average assessment on dry land is Re. 1. What is the assess¬ 
ment on wet land where the assessment is a consolidated onoP—It is Rs. 15 
including the water rate. 

13853. If you want to take water to land which is not entitled to water, 
what is the water ratep—It is Rs. 16 now. 

13854, For how many crops?—For two crops. When they take water, in 
some places they will have to pay even more; but Rs. 16 is the lowest; I am 
speaking about tho Periyar area. 

13855. Is it not Rs. 6 for the first crop and Rs. 3 for the second crop ?—Rs. 6 
for the first crop and Rs. 3 for the second crop is the rate on permanently- 
settled wet lands. The tax ranges according to the soil. In permanently-settled 
tracts they have a consolidated amount, from Rs. 6 to Rs. 13. In some 
places Rs. 19. There it is not possible to divide, because under a permanent 
settlement there is no separate water rate; they include all the rates in one. 

13856. But for the water rate alone, if Periyar water is taken to dry land, 
you will have to pay Rs. 16?—Yes, for double crop, 

13857. If Periyar water is taken to zamindari land, what is tho water rate 
that is paidP—Only Rs. 5 for single crop and Rs. 8 for double crop. 

13858. You say the ryots would be willing to pay a higher rate than Rs. 5 
and Rs. 8P—Yes. 

13859. I suppose you are aware of the fact that under the Cauvery-Mettur 
project, the ryots have agreed generally to pay a water rate of Rs. 15 an acre ? 
—Yes. 

13860. You say on page 427 of your note that night-soil and urine, which are 
now wasted should be collected. Do you think in the villages the people would 
favour such a scheme?—They can be made to do it only bv education. My im¬ 
portant point is that there are two matters concerned here; one is that the 
collection of night-soil and urine will be a source of manure, and the other is 
that it will preserve the sanitation of the village. I have seen that in villages 
where the people are not careful enough to remove this filth, they get all sorts 
of diseases; preserving sanitation of the place and getting a source of manure 
are the important points. 

13861. In your district, the District Board has allotted a sum of about 
Rs. 30,000 for building latrines in villages and for collecting night-soil and 
urine; that is what I read. Do you know if the experiment has actually been 
startod ?—I think that in the present condition of the latrines in the villages, it 
is impossible for any decent people to make use of them; unless they are 
cleaned more often they are not in a fit condition to be used; so the people go 
to the topes and the river banks. 

13862. Has the experiment been actually tried in any placeP—In every 
union village there is a latrine, but it is not used properly. 
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13863. That is with regard to union villages; what about non-union vil¬ 
lages?—I have not seen it there. 

13864. You say on page 428 of the note that common pastures are wholly 
inadequate; is it your experience that these common pastures yield good 
grazing ?—Not now; unless they are improved it is not possible. 

13866. Are they conserved anywhere in your own district?—No. 

13866. Do you grow fodder crops in your district or on your lands?—My 
lands are mostly wet lands, and there is no necessity of growing fodder crops 
because I have enough of straw but in places where it is garden land and dry 
land, people grow cholam as a fodder. 

13867. Is that a much better cattle food than grass obtained from common 
pastures?—Yes, cholam fodder is very good. 

13868. You refer to famine; I suppose you mean scarcity of rain and conse¬ 
quent poor crops?—Yes. 

13869. Actually, no relief works were started within recent years?—No. 

13870. You mean failure of rain and the consequent poor yield of crops; is 
that what you mean?—That is for non-productive areas. 

13871. In the non-productive areas?—Yes. 

13872. iSir Ganga Sam: About bones, you say that the people will use them 
but bones are of no use to the field, unless they are crushed down to the fineness 
of bone-meal?—Yes; there are industrial concerns in Southern India where 
they prepare it by machines. 

13873. That is what you mean ; they cannot use bones as they are?—No. 

13874. Do j’ou give oil-cakes to cattle for food?—Yes, we do. 

13875. Which oil-cake do you give?—We give the oil-cake pressed in the 
ordinary country mills, not that which is pressed in the press. If it is oil¬ 
cake mado in the press, it is not possible to use it as cattle food. 

13876. In the country mills there is a lot of oil left in the cake?—Yes; in 
the press, they use gunny hags to press the oil, the gunny bag threads get 
mixed up with the cake, and it is not possible to use it as cattle food. 

13877. What is the yield per acre of ground-nut; what is the money value 
of it?—I think, with a good yield, it will be Rs. 50 to Rs. 70 per acre. 

13878. Have you not got a fluctuating water rate? Supposing the land does 
not grow anything owing to some misfortune or through any other cause, do. 
you mean to say that the combined rate of Rs. 15 will be charged?—I think 
there is a remission, but it is only nominal; it does not actually benefit the 
a-yot; the rule is very strict; the remission is only oil paper, it is nominal. 

13879. It does not fluctuate; water rate is always charged on our side on 
"the actual area grown, but here you say it is a combined rate, it is one fixed 
rate?—Is the settlement rate a fixed rate? 

13880. That includes the water rate?—Yes. 

13881. Whether any crops are grown or not?—Suppose there are 2 crops, 
the first crop and the second crop, Government consolidate the rate for the 
two crops and the ryots will have to pay it even if there is a failure, they are 
hound to pay that tax. 

13882. Bound to pay? I can understand they are bound to pay the land 
Tate? —They are bound to pay even the water rate. 

13883. Even the water rate ?—Whether they do or do not grow anything, 
they are bound to pay the settlement land tax. Every 30 years there is a 
settlement, and if the land is settled as wet land, they will have to pay. 

13884. A charge of Rs. 15?—Rs. 15 or according to the rates. 

13885. Professor Gangulee: As you are a practical farmer, I want to ask 
you one or two practical questions. Can you give us an idea of the cost of 
paddy cultivation per acre?—If it is properly manured, they will have to use 
manure worth Rs. 20 for one crop. 
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13886, I am not talking about the manure; what is the consolidated cost of 
paddy cultivation per acre?—Rs. 70, 

13887. And the total yield per acre?—The total yield including the tenant’s 
and the ryot's share P 

13888, Yes, the total yield, how many Madras measures will it be?—It will 
be from 10 kalams to 16 kalamrt of 72 measures each. 

13889, You depend chiefly on the income derived from your ryots?—Yes. 
13890. And you are a ryotwari landholder?—Yes. 

13891. I suppose the arrangement with your tenant is based on a crop share 
system?—Yes, in some places. 

13892. What is your arrangement ?—In some places I get a fixed rent, and: 
in some places I get a crop share, 

, 13893. What is your crop share ?—In some cases, it is two-thirds, in others 

it is half. 


13894. Two-thirds of the gross produce?—Yes, of the gross produce, and in 
some cases 50 per cent goes to the tenant and I get 50 per cent. 

13895. Do I understand that the cost of cultivation, except the water rate 
la deducted from the tenant’s share?—Yes. ’ 

13896. Under this crop share system, of course, it is to the interest both 
of the tenant and of the landholder that the production per acre should be 
increased?—Yes. 


, . S l W ose f 1 tenant does not give you satisfaction, are you able to eject 

him?-—res, I can eject him at my will. 

13898. Supposing he has improved the fertility of the land, vou sav vou 
can eject him at your will?—Yes. ‘ V y 

13899. Do you give him any compensation for the improvement that he has 
made in the land?—If he gets more yield, he will not leave the land; he will 
keep it to himself. 

13900. But supposing you are not getting on well with him?—I can eject 
him, but if he is a good tenant, 1 will not do it. 

13901. But you can eject him?—Yes. 

13902. Without giving him any compensation for the improvements?—Yes. 

13903. Or, suppose that the tenant finds you exacting in your demands is 
he free to leave you?—Yes. ’ 

13904. You advanco money?—Yes. 

13905. How is the loan realised?—I will take it from him as soon as the 
harvest is over; if he is able to sell the grain at the market rate he will do so 
and return the money to me, or he will give me grain to the value of the 
amount, according to the price of the market. 

MOOe. When the harvest time is over, you get two-thirds of the crop, and 
out ot the one-third, you take the cost of cultivation, and from what little is 
left you hope to get back your loan; is that the position?—Yes. 

13907. In the event of loss of plough cattle, who replaces the loss?—Every¬ 
thing is his. ~ 

13908. You do not replace his loss?—No, unless I replace it in a philan¬ 
thropic spirit; there is no condition. 


13909. The cost of manure comes from him?—Yes. 

13910. And the cost of bonemeal?—He has to pay the cost of everything- 
whatever improvement he does will be at his cost. 


13911. You mentioned superphosphate. Do you apply It?—Yes on mv 
own farm j he is not able to purchase and use it, but on my own farm I use it 

13912. The Chairman ; Are those not elements in the cost of cultivation and 
coming within your general answer that the cost of cultivation is paid for 
entirely by the tenant?—Yes; except the water rate; in dry land the tenant 
pays for every improvement. 
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Professor Gangulee: I wanted to be quite cleat; when you suggested new 
manures like bonemeal and superphosphate, whether you encouraged their 
introduction by paying for it yourself. 

13918. Sir Henry Lawrence: This proportion of two-thirds of the produce- 
which you obtain, is that the ordinary practice in your district?—It is not two- 
thirds throughout; there are good lands where it will be two-thirds tor the 
owner and one-third for the tenant, but in some cases it is 50 per cent or halt 
to the tenant and half to the owner; that is the general practice. 

13914. I thought it was two-thirds throughout?—For the best lands it is 
two-thirds, for inferior lands it is half and half. 

13915. In good lands your share is 66 per cent and in inferior lands 33 per 
cent?—Yes. 

13916. Is that fixed by custom? Has it always been so?—Yes. 

13917. Even since you remember, has your share been 66 or 50 per cent?— 


-Never less; it is not less than 50 per cent, in any part 


Yes. 

13918. Never lessp- 

of my district. . . 

13919. Hcwan Bahadur Baghavayya: In areas where the water supply is 
precarious it is not so?—-Even there, it will not be less than 50 per cent. 

13920. In your district?—Yes, in my district. 

13921 In some parts does not the landlord also contribute towards the 
cost of cultivation?— Only in so far as they may advance the money without 

interest, ■ „ ,. 

13922. He does not share it?—No; but the landholder will improve the- 

land in the way of levelling and bunding. ... 

13923 Is it within your knowledge that in some districts the landowner 
shares the cost of cultivation and in other places lie gets a third oI the Pr<jd»c»' 
as his share?—I think in Tanjore there are not enough cultivators, so there 
may he a less proportion there. There are big irnrasidars. 

13924 What is the value of your land, the land which pays two-thirds and 
the land which pays half?—The one which pays two-thirds is Rs. 3,000 per acre 
and the other Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000. 

13925 Sir Gmga Bam: For Us. 3,000 you only get Rs. 66? That means 
only 2 per cent?—We do not get even that in some places. 

13926. Mr. Kamat: Will you tell me generally whether, although the 
tenants are theoretically tenants at will, is it or is it not the case that they 
remain as occupants for a number of years continuously ?—Yes, they do. 

13927 Now amongst your tenants, tenants-at-will as you call them, how 
many do' you change often or evfry year ?—Practically we do not change a 
tenant unless we find that he is a lazy tenant, 

13928 So that although theoretically they are tenants-at-will, the practice- 
of the country is that they remain as the occupants of the lands for a number 
of years continuously ? —Yes. 

Professor Gangulee: There is no other alternative perhaps. 

13929 Mr. Kamat: I want to ask you one or two questions about the causes 
of borrowing which you give on page 426. You say the causes of borrowing are 
the failure of crops on account of bad seasons, loss of cattle by disease, increase 
of cultivation expenses and so on. Are you quite definite that the causes of 
borrowing are physical or beyond the power of the agriculturists as a whole?— 


Yes. 

13930. Are you quite definite about that? Yes. 

13931 And that they are not moral causes such as drinking or lack of 
thrift or extravagance?—It may be so to some extent. Nowadays living 
also is costly. 

13932 In any case those causes are not moral causes?—They may be in 
some instances to a small extent. Drinking may be the cause in the case of 
some tenants; not in the case of all. 
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13933. Now can you tell me from your experience as a practical farmer and 
from your acquaintance with the country and districts, whether you think 
that taking for instance five years on an average, the cultivator has some 
saving after meeting his family expense from the yield of his land?—Yes. 

13934, There is a saving?—Yes. There is one advantage here. I think 
■every tenant in the two crop areas has got enough of straw. He may get some 
money out of the straw. Suppose he has one pair of cattle for ploughing 
his land; he will have more straw than his cattle require and he will also get 
•some value for the extra. The whole of the straw goes to the tenant. 

13935. So there is a surplus to him?—Yes; only in places where there is 
good river like the Periyar; but not in other parts. 

13930. In the irrigated parts?—Irrigated parts are also protective, be. 
cause there is a reservoir and if the department want, they can irrigate; it is 
under the control of the department. Only in such lands is the tenant in a 
very good condition. 

13937. If there is no such source of water, do you mean to suggest that 
there is no surplus or saving left to him?—Practically there will not be any 
saving to him, because whatever he spends in the field, he is not able to earn. 

13938. In cases where there is no surplus left to him, I want to know how 
your scheme either of agricultural banks or land mortgage banks will succeed ? 
Now you wish that the agricultural bank should give loans to agriculturists, 
say, at 6 per cent or whatever the rate may be. They ought to be able to pay 
that rate of interest, whatever may be the instalment, from the surplus?—Yes. 

13939. Now in cases in which you say there is no surplus, how is the agri¬ 
cultural bank to function?—I say it in the next point; unless he manures his 
field, unless by means of intensive cultivation, he will not be able to save much. 
If he spends much money in unprotected areas there will be a good crop in 
alternate years, and his income will be very high in those years if he uses 
better manures. Then he may be able to have some saving. 

13940. Leaving the protected areas out of consideration?—Even in unpro¬ 
tected areas in a favourable season, he may have a good yield. 

13941. But you said that in such areas on an average he will be left with no 
surplus P—Yes. 

13942. In such areas, where they are needed most how will agricultural 
banks or land mortgage banks succeed?—Without intensive cultivation he may 
not be able to gain much in a favourable season. I did not say there would 
be failure throughout. At least in a season of good rain he will get more 
yield. If he takes up intensive cultivation, by this and by other facilities he 
can expect more yield. 

13943, Now I want to know how you reconcile these two statements. In 
one paragraph you suggest that the rate of interest which agricultural banks 
or co-operative societies should charge the cultivator should be 6 per cent and 
in the subsequent paragraph you suggest that it should not exceed 12 per cent. 
Should it be 0 per cent or something near 12 per cent P—I say that because the 
small tenants who have no status or very little property are not able to borrow 
money. In such cases they are paying interest in kind. This interest goes 
up to 100 or 150 per cent. Such being the case, a 12 per cent rate of interest 
is a great boon to the ryot. Government are satisfied with 6 per cent, interest; 
they will not be losers. For the small tenant paying 100 or 150 per cent, is 
it not a great boon for him to pay 12 per cent? 

13944. Will you also explain what you mean by saying that agriculturists 
should be exempt from arrest for civil debts P Do you refer to money borrowed 
from moneylenders or from co-operative societies?—Whatever it may he, he 
should not be harassed like that. 

13945. As long as he is an agriculturist he should be free from the penalty 
of the civil law?—Yes, that is my opinion. 

13946. The Chairman: Do you think that that would encourage lenders to 
lend?—In a way it may not encourage moneylenders to give the money. 
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18947. Mr. Kamat: When 70 per cent of the population are bo privileged 
do you think the moneylender will be able to live?—My point is that the 
cultivator is now paying 100 or 150 per cent interest. 

13948. The Chairman ; In answer to a question put by myself you estimated 
the return in the yield of the land with which you are familiar during, I think, 
the past thirty years, as having decreased by 50 per cent?—Yes, 50 per cent. 

13949. The average yield of paddy in pounds per acre estimated in the 
published Season and Crop Report for Madura district during the last 20 
years is as follows : — 

From 1905—10 .... 1,000 lbs. average yield. 

1911—17 .... 2,000 „ „ „ 

1918 to date .... 1,950 ,, ,, ,, 

Are you familiar with those figures P—I am only going on my own experi¬ 
ence and my own impression. No doubt after the Periyar project the income 
might be a little higher, and even then the yield will not be very high; but 
there will not be any failure of crops. 

13950. Do you know the results of the crop cutting test in your district, i.e., 
tests carried out by the Revenue Department, and which are now disconti¬ 
nued?—I do not know these results actually, but they select the best part of 
the crop and then it is a question of mathematical calculation; they will base 
an experiment even on an area of one or two cents; I do not think it will be 
very accurate. They select the best portions of the crops. 

13951, Bewan Bahadur Jtaghavayya: Is it not the rule that a typical plot 
will be selected and not the best nor the worst, but typical for the whole tract P 
—Even with the typical crop they take, they will take the best plot for calcu¬ 
lation. 

13952. The Chairman: I do not quite see how a crop can be typical and at 
the same time the best?—I think the mathematical calculation which they 
make on one or two cents will not be quite accurate. 

r 13953. 1 only wanted to know whether in the face of these figures of which 
you have now been reminded you desire to leave on the notes your statement, 
as you are an experienced agriculturist and a responsible person, that the 
outturn has gone down by 50 per cent per acre in the last 50 years on the 
average?—Yes. 

13954. You wish that statement to be left on the notes?—I still say that 
from my experience. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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KHAN BAHADUR M. BAZL-UL-LAH SAHIB BAHADUR, C.I.E.. 
O.B.E., Director of Industries, Madras. 

Replies to Hie Questionnaire. 

Question 8.—Ibmgation, — (a) (Hi) There is ample scope and very great 
need for the extension of well-irrigation in most districts of the Presidency. 
The methods adopted by the department in furthering the extension of well- 
irrigation are— 

(a) selection of boring sites with reference to local conditions, 

( b ) putting down borings with a view to determine the existence of sub- 

artesian water currents and their capacity, 

(i c) helping the ryots to sink wells with the aid of pumping plants, 

(d) deepening wells in hard strata with special drills (this is a proposed 

measure and the plant required is on order and is expected before 

the end of the current official year), 

(e) demonstrating to the ryots the advantages of power pumping, over¬ 

baling by picotta or mhote, 

(f) helping ryots with loans to sink or deepen wells and for the purchase 

of pumping plants, 

(g) erecting and maintaining such plants in working order. 

The chief obstacle to the extension of irrigation by wells in this Presi- 
- dency is the poverty of the ryot which prevents him in many cases from avail¬ 
ing himself of the assistance offered by the Department of Industries. 

A detailed account of the pumping and boring operations conducted by 
• the department is given below: — 

rumping and Boring operations in the Madras Presidency. 

Historical. —In 1903, Mr. (now Sir) Alfred Chatterton proposed that a 
number of pumping installations should be set up with the object of demon¬ 
strating the advantages of modern machinery in agricultural operations. 
Some work had already been done in this direction, and Mr. (now Sir) Chatter- 
ton himself and the Public Works Department had both experimented with 
pumping by machinery. But these experiments had furnished evidence merely 
. as to the value of lift irrigation on a comparatively large scale, and much 
scepticism still prevailed as to whether comparatively small areas of land could 
he profitably irrigated by small engines and pumps. One small installation had 
already been put up at Melrosapuram in the Chingleput district, and in 1904 
permission was obtained to open four other pumping stations where experi¬ 
ments were begun with engines varying in horse power from 3J to 6 and with 
3 and 4 inch pumps. From the first, the progress made was encouraging, and 
by March 1905 so many applications for assistance had been received that 
-Government agreed to advances being made under the Land Improvements 
Loans Act for the purchase of oil-engines and pumps, and provided Mr. 
(now Sir) Chatterton with the nucleus of a staff to assist those wishing to put 
up installations with advice and supervision. A class for training oil-engine 
drivers was also opened at the School of Arts. It soon became evident, how¬ 
ever, that very few of the wells in the Presidency could furnish enough water 
to justify the putting up of an engine and pump, and that, in order to bring 
pumping installations into more extended use, it would be necessary to deepen 
the existing wells or to sink new ones so as to tap the subterranean reservoirs 
which were suspected to exist at no very great depth in certain districts of the 
Presidency. These results had been anticipated from the very beginning,' 
and in 1904 a set of boring tools had been purchased with which experimental 
borings had been put down in various places. This led to the discovery of 
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.-sub-artesian water both in the Chingleput and South Arcot districts, and it 
became evident that it was desirable greatly to extend the scale of operations. 
Accordingly, in 1906, the boring branch of the department was inaugurated 
by the deputation of a special party to the Chingleput district, partly to 
develop well-irrigation by the expeditious disposal of applications for loans 
;and partly to prevent waste of money by putting down trial borings before 
wells were sunk. Later on, the operations of the party were extended to the 
improvement of the existing wells and from this time forward progress was 
rapid until the outbreak of the war operated as a check. A number of oil- 
■engines were also installed under the advice and with the aid of the department 
in rice mills and other small industrial concerns for the preparation of agri¬ 
cultural produce for the market; and, in the course of a few years, numerous 
■rice hullers, oil mills, and other forms of industrial machinery were installed. 
A very large number of rice hullers were put down in the Tanjore district. 
In the year 1910, there were only some four to five mills worked by power 
and nearly the whole of the paddy of the district was husked by hand. In 
that year, however, the Department of Industries installed a small rice-milling 
plant driven by an oil-engine at Tirukattupalli and the success of that installa¬ 
tion induced other people to start similar mills in various parts of the delta. 
In the following year, 19 similar installations were fitted up and the demand 
for them increased from year to year until in 1918 there were 215 mills in the 
'Tanjore district representing an aggregate Horse-Power of 5,360. 

Transfer of the operations to the Department of Agriculture. —In March 
1916, Government decided to add an Agricultural Engineer to the staff of the 
Agricultural Department and as a corollary to the creation of this appointment 
*they resolved to transfer to that department the pumping and boring opera¬ 
tions which until then had been carried on under the control of the Director 
of Industries. The transfer was effected on the 1st August 1916, the advisory 
.and inspection work in connection with industrial plants, such as rice hullers, 
cotton gins, and ground-nut decorticators remaining with the Director of 
Industries. This arrangement was adversely criticised by the Indian Indus¬ 
trial Commission in paragraph 307 of their roport. The Commission consi¬ 
dered that where a well-equipped Industrial Department was in existence, it 
-was a waste of control to have one department installing power plant for 
agricultural purposes and another for small industries side by side in the 
«ame district, that such work was of a totally different character from that 
which properly belonged to the Department of Agriculture, and that valuable 
adaptations and improvements were not likely to be forthcoming except from 
•a technical department which commands the services of industrial specialists. 
The Government in 1920 accepted the Commission’s recommendations and 
directed that tire Pumping and Boring Department with the workshop attach¬ 
ed to it should be retransferred from the Department of Agriculture to the 
Department of Industries. This transfer was given effect to on 9th September 
1920. Up to 31st March 1926, 7,862 borings had been put down, the per¬ 
centage of success being about 60, and approximately 591 pumping and 398 
industrial plants "had been set up, while a sum of Us. 6,11,406 had been 
advanced under the provisions of the Land Improvements Loans Act to 173 
persons for the purchase of oil-engines and pumps. The chief difficulties in 
-the way of development since the war have been (a) the high price of machinery 
(which, however, has recently come down considerably) and (b) the very high 
cost of liquid fuel. 

Staff and organisation. —The staff of the Engineering Branch now consists 
-of an Industrial Engineer, who is stationed at Madras, four Assistant Indus¬ 
trial Engineers with headquarters at Madras, Tanjore, Coimbatore and 
Bezwada respectively, 18 supervisors, 40 mechanics, 80 boring maistris and 
drivers and 16 apprentice boring maistris. The work of this branch consists 
mainly of the investigation of new engineering projects, of the erection of 
new installations, the maintenance of pumping installations and industrial 
machinery already at work, the conduct of boring operations, the supply, 
-erection and maintenance of pumps for erection and the investigation of loan 
applications under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. 
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Information and advice. —General information and advice on engineering, 
questions are given free, provided no local inspection is involved and a consi¬ 
derable number of such inquiries are dealt with during the course of a year. 
In cases where a local inspection is necessary, a fee of Rs. 15 is payable, in 
return for which advice is given in regard to the selection of a suitable site’ 
for a mill, factory or installation and as to the most suitable type of machi¬ 
nery for the purpose. Advice is also given to Government departments and 
co-operative societies, from time to time, on a variety of engineering matters. 
During the year ended 31st March 1926; 159 applications of this kind were 
disposed of. , 

System of compounding fees. —In the circumstances of Southern India, it 
was necessary to provide for the supervision and periodical inspection of 
the engines, pumps and industrial machinery installed. Under this system, 
for a fixed fee of Rs. 15 per annum, owners of private installations are entitled 
to have their plants inspected and overhauled three times a. year, and also at 
other times if special requisitions are received for which, however, extra fees 
are charged. Furthermore, compounded installation owners are entitled to 
utilise the departmental workshops for the carrying out of repairs and renewals 
of component parts of their engines, pumps, or industrial machinery, and the 
facilities offered by the workshops for the quick, economical and efficient 
conduct of repairs are greatly appreciated by the ryots and small industrial¬ 
ists and in fact have helped not a little to popularise the work of the engi¬ 
neering branch of the department. In addition to assisting owners to main¬ 
tain their plant in good condition, an essential service in a country where 
there is such a dearth of skilled artisans, this system has the further advan¬ 
tage of enabling the department to suggest improvements and to encourage 
the industrialist or the ryot to extend and develop his operations. Flint 
this service continues to be appreciated is evident from the fact that the 
number of plants under maintenance during the year 1925-26 was 414 as 
against 371 in the previous year. 

Erection of machinery and plant.—' The erection of maohinery and plant 
is undertaken for a nominal fee of 2f per cent on the capital cost of the 
machinery installed. This service, while enabling the ryot or small factory 
owner, to have his engine and pump or industrial machinery erected at the 
minimum cost, also ensures tho engine being set up under proper technical 
supervision. The number of plants erected during tho year 1926-26 was 81. 

ILoans under the Agriculturists’ Loans Ad.— As already stated, loans under 
the Agriculturists’ Loans Act are granted by Government _on favourable 
conditions to ryots for the installation of pumping machinery in cases where 
there is a reasonable prospect that by means of such loans the lands of the 
ryot will be improved and his income increased. It is frequently found that 
an applicant proposes to put a power pump in a well which has not enough 
water to keep a pump going for more than an hour or so. In such cases, 
the applicant is advised to try to increase the water supply by deepening 
his well, and if it is found that an adequate supply cannot be provided, a loan 
is refused in the ryot’s own interests, for obviously it is uneconomical to- 
instal an expensive power pump which can work only an hour or so a day. 
The loans disbursed during the last three years have been as follows: — 

Rs. 

1923- 24 74,000 

1924- 25 97,300 

1925- 26 42,506 

The decrease in the number of loan applications sanctioned during the 
last official year as compared with the preceding year is mainly attributable 
to the fact that owing to heavy rains in the Coimbatore division in the 
months of October, November and December the wells were full and no satis¬ 
factory and conclusive test of their capacity could be conducted till about 
the end of March with the result that several applications had to be kept 
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in abeyance. Every effort has been made during the last few years to speed 
up the enquiries preliminary to the grant or refusal of a loan. The depart¬ 
ment, as already shown, grants loans only on satisfactory proof that the 
supply of water is adequate, that the water can he used profitably for irri¬ 
gation and that the borrower can give adequate security while it has also 
to be ascertained that the Irrigation Department has no objection to urge 
Investigation on these lines necessarily takes time, but under the existing 
arrangements avoidable delays are rare and the period of the enquiry has 
been shortened from years in some cases to a few months. 

Boring .—Water in. greater or less quantity is an absolute necessity under 
any agricultural conditions. Water may be secured in rivers or canals or by 
storage in tanks and much of it actually is obtained in this way. In many 
cases, however, direct supplies of this kind are not available, and then the 
ryot has to think of some other way of securing water. The obvious thing 
to do is to sink a well. A large number of wells have already been sunk ir, 
this Presidency, but the number is still inadequate. When a ryot sinks a 
well, he does so more or less in the dark. He cannot tell whether he is going 
to. strike water until the well is nearly completed, when if his well proves a 
failure, he finds that his expenditure of, perhaps, several hundred rupees has 
been fruitless. It is here that the boring section of the department is of 
assistance, by enabling the ryot to explore for water more expeditiously and 
chiefly by employing a boring set than by sinking a well. If the boring fails 
to tap water, another trial may be made somewhere else; if water is dis¬ 
covered, a well can then be put down in the ordinary way. The cost of well 
sinking is so great that ryots rarely go beyond 30 feet, but it has been found 
that sweet water has been met with very much further down and the use of 
boring tools enables us to explore for these deeper supplies also. The depart¬ 
ment having put down several thousand borings all over the Presidency is often 
able to give ryots some sort of idea as to whether they are likely to find water 
or not. 

Tho department has now in operation 9 power drills and 57 hand drills. 
The drills employed by the department are of two kinds: hand and power, 
A hand drill is used where borings are shallow and the soil is soft. For 
boring in hard or rocky strata, or in cases where it is necessary to bore to 
a considerable depth, a power drill is necessary. The power drills in use 
during the last few years having provod quite insufficient to meet the needs 
•of the public and other departments of Government arrangements were made 
for the purchaso of additional drills. It was considered advisable, however, 
that before entering into contracts for the supply of these, the subject of 
modern boring practice in Great Britain and the United States should be 
first studied by the Industrial Engineer with a view to obtain the types of 
drills which are best suited to the conditions in the Madras Presidency, and 
to carry out an investigation into boring conditions and methods of opera¬ 
tion. Drills for use in the Madras Presidency must be capable of being 
managed by the class of labour which is available to work them, while the 
relative spheres of usefulness of the hand anil power drill also required 
investigation. There were many other problems in connection with boring 
operations in respect of which the knowledge of tbs department was ad¬ 
mittedly imperfect and which required investigation in the light of the latest 
practice. For instance, much more information was required in regard to 
the efficient operation of drills under varying conditions of strata which aro 
ordinarily met with. The question of keeping the bore hole clear during the 
drilling operation required study, while another point for investigation was 
that of the size of the bore-hole. In short, it was considered vitally necessary 
that the department should bring its knowledge of modern boring practice 
up-to-date, and that before entering into contracts for the supply of the 
requisite power drills, the Industrial Engineer should bo deputed to visit the 
United States where both oil and water drilling are highly developed, to 
study the latest American practice. The great importance of developing 
agricultural and boring operations in the interests of the economic develop¬ 
ment of the Presidency appeared to fully warrant the deputation of an officer 
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for the purpose. Accordingly Government sanctioned the deputation of the- 
Industrial Engineer to Great Britain and America and he returned 1 therefrom 
in April 1925. Arrangements were subsequently made to obtain from Americas 
three power drills in accordance with the Industrial Engineer’s recommenda¬ 
tion and these have been assembled in the departmental workshops and nave 
undergone preliminary trials. One of the new drills was set to york in 
Tondiarpet, Madras, and the daily outturn of work obtained from the dri 1 
compared very favourably with that of the old drills, 7 to 8 feet of hard rock 
having been bored through in a day of 8 hours, whereas with the old depart¬ 
mental drills only from 6 to 24 inches could be drilled in rocky strata per day 
and slightly more in soft rock. The Industrial Engineer, on his return from 
deputation, submitted a comprehensive report on the subject of modern drilling- 
practice which contains a great deal of valuable and interesting information 
and it is anticipated that a gradual and progressive development in drilling 
operations in this Presidency will result from the Industrial Engineer’s investi¬ 
gation. The total depth bored during the last official year was 27,087 feet, the- 
average depth of a boring working out to about 53-3 feet. 

Pumping sets. —Well-irrigation in the ordinary way is expensive, and 
about 25 years ago, the department proved that for lifting water it was often 
both possible and advantageous to substitute mechanical for animal power. 
It is often a very paying proposition to put down an engine and pump, hut in 
every ease, a very careful preliminary investigation is requisite and this the 
department is always pleased to conduct. The department maintains a 
number of pumping plants comprising oil-engines and pumps. These are- 
of two kinds, one of which is used for pumping water for irrigation purposes, 
and the other for baling purposes in connection with the sinking of wells. 
The. former, which comprises crude oil-engines and pumps, is maintained 
for the purpose of (1) demonstrating to the ryots the advantage of lifting 
water by mechanical power and (2) watering crops to save them from 
withering pending the repair of an existing installation. The second type- 
of plant, which consists of kerosene oil-engines and pumps, is utilised in 
connection with the construction and sinking of wells. For several years it 
has ntft been found possible to comply with more than a small proportion of 
the applications received for assistance, and accordingly Government have 
sanctioned the purchase of 12 new pumping sets at a cast not exceeding 
Rs. 42,000 an indent for the supply of which has been placed with the High 
Commissioner for India. 

Torpedoing. —The torpedoing sets possessed by the department are used 
for blasting boreholes in rocks in the hope of exposing water sources in the- 
fissures caused by the explosion. Torpedoing is tried as a last resort when 
a bore through a rock fails to find water. Twenty applications for torpe¬ 
doing sets were disposed of during the last official year. 

Buies for the levy of fees. —A copy of the rules for the levy of fees in 
connection with the pumping and boring activities of the department is 
attached* for the information of the members of the Commission. The main- 
object of these operations is to increase the agricultural wealth of the country 
and as such the fees charged are only nominal. The cost of the district staff, 
of their travelling, and of the transport of plant renders it impossible, without 
restricting the value of the work that is now being carried on, to make the 
engineering - branch self-supporting, but with the increasing popularity of 
the services rendered, and the considerable reductions effected during the last 
few years in the departmental workshops and in other directions, the net 
cost of this branch of the department has been materially reduced and there 
can be no doubt that the public is getting good value for the expenditure 
incurred. 

Industrial Engineering Workshops. —In the departmental workshops at 
Washermanpet, the machinery employed by the Pumping and Boring and' 
other branches of this department is maintained and repaired. A con¬ 
siderable and increasing volume of repair work is also executed for private- 
individuals who have compounded installations and for other Government 

* Not printed. " 
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and qwm-Government departments. Experimental work is also conducted 
and tests are carried out of new boring tools and departmental plant, both 
of the Engineering and other branches of the department, manufactured or 
repaired at the workshops. Further, the workshops provide the necessary 
training facilities in the assembling and operation of drills and departmental 
machinery as well as of improved tools and appliances designed by the 
department, for such of the subordinates of the engineering branch of the 
department as are newly recruited or require special training. The workshops 
have been organised with reference to the particular needs of the department 
and are capable of turning out the work required of it both economically 
and rapidly. The latter is obviously an important consideration since it is 
necessary for the departmental repairs to be carried out expeditiously as, 
if delay occurred in the repair or replacement of an important part of a 
pumping or drilling plant, not only would the department lose the hire of 
the machinery but what is perhaps more important, the ryot would often 
lose a considerable part of his crop. 

Question 17.— Agricuitural Industries. — (b) The question of organising 
and developing cottage or rural industries with special reference to those 
industries which are suitable as subsidiary occupations for the agriculturists 
during the slack season is at present engaging the attention of the Depart¬ 
ment of Industries. As a preliminary it has been decided that a survey of 
cottage industries in the Presidency—existing and potential—should first be 
made, and that the task of developing and organising them and introducing 
new industries should then bo taken in hand. Until the results of the survey 
are available, and I have had an opportunity of studying the question further, 
I am unable to make definite suggestions in regard to the adoption of subsi¬ 
diary industries. 

( c) Fruit-growing .—The Department of Industries has been concerned only 
with fruit-growing on the Nilgiris in connection with the Fruit Preserving 
Institute at Coonoor. The object of starting this Institute was to create an 
organised fruit-preserving industry on the Nilgiris and incidentally to develop 
fruit culture to supply the requirements of the factory as well as the public 
needs and to benefit fruit-growers, actual or prospective. The factory 
building was completed and the requisite plant and fittings were installed 
during the year 1922-23 and experiments were made with the following among 
other fruits for the manufacture of jams and jellies; bananas, hill guavas, 
pineapples, mangoes, oranges, ordinary guavas, peaches, pears, pomelos, rasp¬ 
berries, strawberries, sweet limes, tree tomatoes, and tomatoes. It was demon¬ 
strated that jams of fairly good quality could be manufactured, but it was 
not found possible to displace from the market the imported brands of jam* 
which are already well-known to consumers. Further even if the whole of 
the present import trade in jams and jellies could be captured, the sales of 
the factory would not have amounted to a figure representing an economic 
output. Jam in the case of Indians is more or less an acquired taste and the 
conclusion arrived at was that the consumption of jams and jollies was not 
likely in the reasonably near future to increase to a point at which the factory 
would pay, or in other words, the demand for the products of the factory 
within the area which it served or could ever hope to serve appeared to be 
insufficient to absorb an economic output. Government accordingly decided 
last year that the Fruit Preserving Institute should be closed. Prior to the 
establishment of the factory a considerable quantity of the fruit grown on the 
hills was apparently allowed to go to waste owing to the absence of a steady 
market for it and the establishment of the factory had the effect of stimulating 
the cultivation of fruit on the Nilgiris. There is a good demand for fruit 
during the hill season, but during the remaining part of the year, the demand 
is considerably smaller. It may be expected therefore that the closure of the 
factory will result in a decrease in fruit cultivation on the Nilgiris or at 
least will restrict its extension. 

Sericulture .—The Government are already taking active steps to expand 
sericultural operations in the Madras Presidency. There is only one portion 
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of the Presidency in which sericulture forms an important industry at present, 
and that is the Kollegal taluk of the Coimbatore district where there are 11,000 
acres of la#d under mulberry cultivation and sericulture forms the main 
occupation in many villages. The magnitude of the industry may be gauged 
from the fact that in the Kollegal taluk Its. 30 lakhs worth of raw silk are 
manufactured annually. Investigations which have been carried out with 
a view to determining in which other parts of the Madras Presidency suitable 
climatic and other conditions requisite for sericultural operations obtain 
indicate that a number of tracts in various parts of the Presidency either 
fulfil the necessary climatic conditions or offer other facilities requisite for 
worm propagation in the cooler months and that the Mysore worm which is the 
species best adapted for the climatic conditions prevailing in the plains of this 
Presidency can be successfully reared in many parts where the atmospheric 
temperature ranges from 75° to 80° F. with 50 to 70 per cent of humidity at 
least during some portions of the year, and that the bush mulberry which forms 
its food may be grown over a wide range of soil and in climates possessing an 
annual rainfall of 45 inches or otherwise possessing irrigation facilities. New 
tracts have been brought under mulberry cultivation in several districts, the 
total acreage amounting at present to 80 acres and 90 cents. 

The following are the sericultural activities of the department: — 

(1) A peripatetic rearing party tours the villages of the Kollegal taluk 

and instructs the rearers how to carry out the testing of moths and 
the handling of the worms. 

(2) The silk farm at Coonoor has been constituted into a central dis- 

. tributing station for eggs or seeds and into a research institute 
for cross breeding of worms of different species. For this purpose 
the mulberry plantation at Coonoor has been extended by the 
addition of a further 10 acres of land and the construction of a 
rearing house has been decided upon. 

(3' A Silk Superintendent has been deputed to the various selected loca 
lities outside the Kollegal taluk to assist private persons in the 
choice of suitable land for the planting of mulberry and for 
pruning, weeding and eradicating pests which attack the plant. 
During the rearing season the duty of the Superintendent is to 
rear ono or two crops with the help of the weaving maistris at tho 
respective stations. The silk farm was located at Coonoor partly 
because worms roared at a high altitude are more vigorous than 
those bred in the plains, and partly because the seeds are more 
free from disease and the worms produced from them spin good 
cocoons and yield a greater remuneration to the rearers. More¬ 
over the climate of Coonoor is best suited for conducting research 
in cross breeding. The Coonoor seeds sold to Kollegal rearers 
yield superior and healthier cocoons from which the rearers secure 
a good crop. Unfortunately the mulberry planted at Coonoor has 
recently been attacked by a virulent powdery fungus disease and 
the Government Mycologist is now carrying out experiments with 
a view to its eradication. Fending the result of these experiments 
the construction of a rearing house for the station has had to be 
deferred. During the last v offieial year 10,510 layings of seed were 
supplied from the Coonoor farm to Kollegal and 2,845 layings to 
the newly-started sericultural areas in other districts of the Presi¬ 
dency. The proportion of the Kollegal requirements of seed, 
which can be supplied from the sericultural station at Coonoor, is 
at present relatively small, the total requirements amounting to 
about 75 lakhs of laying per annum. Even when the operations 
at Coonoor are fully developed, it is not anticipated that it will 
be possible to produce more than 3 lakhs of laying per annum for 
distribution to the rearers in Kollegal. Obviously therefore the 
bulk of the rearers will still have to depend upon Mysore for 
supplies, and hence efforts are being made by the department to 
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educate the rearers to test their own moths. It is witn this object 
that the use of the microscope is demonstrated by the peripatetic 
rearing party. The industry has been so long established in 
Kollegal that the ryots of that area possess already a knowledge 
of mulberry growing, of rearing of worms, and of the production 
of silk. The one difficulty with which they are faced is the pre¬ 
valence of “ pebrine,” a disease with which a large proportion 
of the moths is infected, and which results in the death of the 
silk worm at the very time when the rearing operations are almost 
over and the worm is ready to spin. Much of the disease results 
from ignorance, neglect and unsuitable rearing houses and, as silk 
worm rearing is purely a cottage industry, the peripatetic rearing 
party is obviously the most effective agency for demonstrating the 
importance of pure air, space, cleanliness, regular feeding, etc., to 
the rearers in their own homes. The rearers are gradually be¬ 
coming convinced of the superior qualities of tested seed and the 
greatly improved prospects of raising crops by the use of such 
seeds. 

Id) In connection with the development of industries the policy of Govern¬ 
ment has been— 

( i ) to start pioneer industries with a view to ascertaining the com¬ 

mercial possibility of manufacturing articles not produced in the 
Presidency, and 

(ii) to grant State aid under the provisions of the Madras State Aid to 

Industries Act to private enterprise for starting new industries. 

In view of the facilities offered by the State Aid to Industries Act, Govern¬ 
ment consider that the experimental work of the Department of Industries 
should not ordinarily go beyond the laboratory or preliminary investigation 
stage and pioneer manufacture on a commercial scale should be left mainly, 
it not entirely, to private enterprise. 

As Madras is primarily an agricultural Province, the development of 
industries is likely to be chiefly in the direction of converting and working 
up into manufactured or semi-manufactured form the agricultural and forest 
products of the Province. I doubt, however, whether, generally speaking, it 
is necessary for Government to take an active part in the establishment of 
industries connected with the preparation of agricultural produce for export 
or consumption. Many of those have already been developed considerably by 
private enterprise and financial assistance for the establishment of new or 
nascont industries is afforded by the State Aid to Industries Act. For example, 
the Kallakkurichi Co-operative Agricultural and Industrial Society has been 
granted a loan of Us. 18,600. The main activities of this Society, whose 
tactory is well situated in the centre of a large agricultural area, consist of the 
milling of rice and the decortication of ground-nuts. The crushing of sugar¬ 
cane and the manufacture of jaggery have also been undertaken. There is 
undoubted scope for the establishment of many similar factories in other areas 
for the utilisation and working up into manufactured form of the agricultural 
products of the Province, and it is perhaps in the direction of assisting finan¬ 
cially industrial co-operative societies of this kind that the Act will find its 
greatest scope and usefulness. 

There is another direction in which the Department of Industries can assist 
in regard to the development of agricultural industries and that is in experi¬ 
menting with a view to the evolution of improved machinery for the prepara¬ 
tion of agricultural produce, c.g., a ground-nut decorticator. The trade in 
ground-nuts is of great economic importance to Madras, the exports in the 
last three years having averaged about 850 lakhs of rupees or an average of 
slightly over 22 per cent of the total export trade of the Presidency. The 
condition in which the kernels are shipped, however, leaves much to be desired 
and if an improvement in this respect could be effected, the economic benefit 
which would accrue to the Presidency would be very great. Ground-nuts from 
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the Coromandel Coast and also to a lesser extent from other parts of the 
Presidency arrive at Marseilles in a heated condition and this is ascribable 
to the fact that the kernels are often damped before shelling and are not 
subsequently properly dried with the result that in the voyage, they very 
often heat, sometimes so badly as to become charred. The solution to this 
problem is the evolution of a more satisfactory machine decorticator. Two 
methods of decorticating ground-nuts are followed in Madras, hand and 
machine shelling. In the former case, the shells are almost invariably damped 
to facilitate the removal of the kernels with the result that the kernels become 
black and rancid during the voyage and frequently arrive at Marseilles in a 
heated condition. The oil produced from such kernels is rancid and bitter and 
being inedible is used chiefly in the manufacturing of soap. In the case of 
machine shelled nuts, the shells are not damped at least to anything like the 
name extent and in consequence arrive in a better condition a,nd command a 
higher price since they are utilised for the production of edible oils. In the 
process of shelling by machinery fewer kernels are also broken. The producer 
thus gets a better price for his produce and the export merchant secures 
kernels which are not so badly damaged and at the same time are dry and 
comparatively free from stone and dirt. In the Ceded Districts, the ground¬ 
nut crop is decorticated mainly by machinery and a number of decorticating 
machines have also been installed in Vizagapatam, Tanjore, Triohinopoly, 
Salem, Coimbatore and North Arcot. On the other hand the crop in South 
Arcot and Chingleput is shelled almost entirely by hand. 

The machines which are in general use for decorticating ground-nuts are 
not satisfactory as the breakage of kernels is considerable. A high percentage 
of broken kernels is a serious defect as rancidity often spreads from the broken 
parts during the voyage. The problem of evolving a machine capable of 
shelling dry nuts with a minimum amount of breakage and which can he 
supplied at a price within the reach of the ryot or small factory owner is 
therefore one of great importance. If a satisfactory decorticator could be 
evolved, and if export firms placed, as they no doubt would, a premium on the 
price of undamaged whole nuts, shipments of Madras ground-nuts would 
arrive at Marseilles in a much better condition and would realise an appre¬ 
ciably higher price than at present. 

Cotton-ginning .—There are already a considerable number of cotton 
giiuicfies in the several cotton tracts of the Presidency and there is no neces¬ 
sity for Government to set up ginning factories in any district. 

Bice-hulling .—There is no necessity for Government to demonstrate or 
pioneer the hulling of rice by machinery as the industry is already highly 
developed in the rice-producing districts. 

(/) In my answer to question 17 (b), I have referred to the projected survey 
of cottage industries. It is hoped by this survey to collect detailod information 
regarding the existence of cottage and rural industries, the methods in force, 
tools and appliances used, and the number of persons employed in thorn, as 
also with reference to such questions as the availability of the requisite raw 
materials and markets for finished products. It is hoped that the result of 
this survey, when available, will afford a basis for the extension of rural 
industries on an economic footing, and for the organisation on an incroased 
scale of subsidiary occupations for the agriculturists. The problem is, how¬ 
ever, rendered difficult by the fact that cottage industries, unless resorted to 

subsidiary occupations, are for the most part uneconomical. The remedy 
in such cases « the formation of co-operative societies. 
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Oral Evidence. 

13955. The Chairman: Khan Bahadur Bazl-vl-lah Sahib Bahadur, you are 
Director of Industries under the Government of the Madras Presidency?— 

Yes. 

13956. You have provided the Commission with a note of the evidence 
which you desire to give. I should like to know whether at this stage you 
wish to make any statement in amplification of that statement or whether 
you would like me to proceed at once to ask you one or two questions?—1 
am an administrative officer, not a technical officer. I have taken over 
charge quite recently, three or four months ago. I do not think I shall be 
able to make any useful statement. 

13957. I understand that these notes of evidence which you have pro¬ 
vided us with are to be read in conjunction with the Memorandum on 
Subsidiary Occupations which has been in the hands of the Commission for 
some time. Are you familiar with that note?—I have not seen the note; 
beyond the Questionnaire I have not been furnished with anything. 

13958. Then I should like to take you to the text of your written answers 
to our Questionnaire, and to ask you questions on them. On page 446 in 
answer to our question 8 (a) (in) you say, “ helping ryots with loans to sink 
or deepen wells and for the purchase of pumping plants.” How are you going 
to help the ryots to do that?—Pumping plants are used to pump out the 
water when it prevents further operations of boring. I have brought my 
Industrial Engineer, Mr. L. S. Pinto, with me. 

13959. Would you like him to sit by you ?—Yes. 

13960. There is no reason why he should not answer the technical ques¬ 
tions himself; I shall take it unless you say otherwise that you agree with 
everything he says?—I will correct him whore necessary. 

(At this stage Mr. L. S. Pinto, Industrial Engineer, was called in). 

13961. How do you go about helping the ryot with loans to sink or 
deepen wells and for the purchase of pumping plants?—Mr. Pinto: First of 
all, we put down a bore for him; if he decides there is enough water there, 
he sinks the well. Generally water is found in coastal districts close to the 
surface. When he digs deeper down so much water comes in that he cannot 
dig any further because the diggers cannot go down; so we pump out the 
water for him; we pump with high speed engines for about 15 minutes; 
this gives him time to dig further down; the water collects again, and 
again it has to bo pumped out. 

13962. Who pays for the pumping?—The ryot pays. 

13963. There is no question of giving him anything for nothing?— 
Absolutely not. In this connection, I may say that in the interests of the 
Agricultural population, it is advisable to reduce the fees that are levied 
at present if they cannot be abolished altogether. At present the fees are 
high, and I think they prevent the ryot from taking full advantage of the 
service. 

13964. Are the fees charged more than paying the cost of the work?—No, 
but I think it will be a great advantage to the ryots if we reduce them. 
It will tend to develop agriculture. 

13965. You think it will be in the interest of the country if the ryot 
is helped to that extent at the expense of the general taxpayer P—Yes. 

13966. You say, “ Deepening wells in hard strata with special drills.” In 
this Presidency, is the subsoil water table sinking?— Mr. Pinto: Not that 
I know of, except perhaps in certain tracts of Coimbatore where the water 
is derived from rocky strata. 

13967, This is a matter of deepening wells which ought to have been 
made deeper in the original instance?—In the case of wells sunk by ryots 
(I am speaking of wells in rocky strata) the wells are generally dug over 
a very large area, say 100 ft. by 100 ft. He goes down to 20 ft. and 
finds a certain amount of water by percolation through fissures or cracks 
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in tbe rocft; the percolation is very slow through hard strata, and the 
water he gets overnight is not enough to last for the day. If he deepens 
that and enlarges the percolation area he will get a larger quantity of 
water and naturally he irrigates more land. That is the object in deepening 
wells. 

13968. Before we proceed any further, Khan Bahadur, may I know the 
extent of your responsibility in the matter of irrigation; do you go outside 
well-irrigation at all?—No. 

13969. Not at all?—Not at all; we provide facilities for pumping water 
from wells, but we do not proceed beyond well-irrigation, 

13970. Do you not proceed beyond well-irrigation to the point of lifting 
water from channels?—No; but in certain cases the ryots ask us, and we 
simply arrange for their plant; they work it and maintain it; we help 
them in that way. 

13971. That is pumping from channels or from rivers?—Also from the 
rivers, provided they get permission from revenue authorities. 

13972. So, if I correct my original question and say that the scope of 
your responsibility does not extend beyond power-lifting of water, that 
would cover the whole thing?—Yes; it does not extend beyond power-lifting, 

13973. You have been good enough to give a very interesting and a 
complete annexure* containing an account of the pumping and boring opera¬ 
tions in the Presidency. That, I think, speaks for itself. May I ask 
you to take page 461 of your note; you are answering our question 
17 (b) about Agricultural Industries; perhaps we had better call these 
spare-time occupations?—Yes. 

13974. You say, “ Tho question of organising and developing cottage 
or rural industries with special reference to those industries which are 
suitable as subsidiary occupations for the agriculturists during tho slack 
season is at present engaging the attention of the Department of Indus¬ 
tries.” As a preliminary you have decided to conduct a survoy of the 
spare-time occupations amongst the rural population in the Presidency. 
Will you tell the Commission how exactly you are conducting that survey?— 
We have not initiated tho survey yet. I have asked for tho services of a 
special officer to start the survey and I have not heard from Government. 
The lines on which I propose to make the survey are to collect information 
regarding tbe history of each industry showing when it was started, where 
it is carried on, how many people are employed in it, whether they are 
full time workers, or part time workers and if the latter, how long they 
work and what other work they do. 

13976. Have you formed any view yourself as to which spare-time 
occupations are likely to afford the best hope of useful employment for the 
cultivators?—I think spare-time occupations should chiefly be in the way 
of converting and working up into manufactured form the agricultural 
and the forest products of the country. 

13976. Forest products?—As well as agricultural products. 

13977. Do you think there is advantage in the ryot working up his own 
raw material rather than having to purchase partly manufactured' goods 
or raw material from other sources?—Yes, for his own needs and for the 
needs of the locality. 

13978. I take it that is really all the information you have to give the 
Commission on that point since your survey has not yet been initiated?— 
Yes. In regard to that, I consider that although we have got here an 
Act, called State Aid to Industries Act, which provides for State aid to 
these spare-time industries, so far as the spare-time industries are con¬ 
cerned the Act has remained a dead letter because tbe Act, I think, is not 
simple enough nor is it liberal enough, to enable these spare-time indus¬ 
tries to avail themselves of its provisions. The Act requires a certain 
amount of security to be furnished and these spare-time industrialists will 
nol bo able to furnish that security. 

* Not printed. 
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13979. Hare you considered the possibility of getting over that difficulty 
by interposing a co-operative organisation?—I have not looked into it in 
great detail, but I think the Act will have to be suitably amended, or a 
new Act will have to be framed to meet the case of these cottage industries. 

13980. Have you considered the possibility of interposing a co-operative 
organisation between the department and the cultivators in employing that 
Act?—Yes. In fact, that is one of my ideas. I think these loans ought 
to be advanced to co-operative societies who would be able to advance the 
loans on the personal security of the individual industrialists. 

13981. May I turn to page 451, “ Agricultural Industries—Fruit-growing. ,r 
I do not know whether you would agree with me that the story of the 
fruit-preserving experiment seems to be a very sad one?—It is a very sad 
one; I agree with you, because although I am satisfied that it was want 
of a market ^ that brought about the collapse of the concern, I personally 
think that if proper investigations had been made in other directions, for 
instance in the way of preserves, syrups, and things of that sort, possibly 
there would have been a market. Jams and jellies, as I have said in my> 
note, are more or less an acquired taste among Indians and even if we 
could have captured the whole of the export trade, we probably would 
not have had a satisfactory market. But syrups and preserves and things 
of that sort have not been tried and I am glad to find that Sir Frederick 
Nicholson has taken over a portion of the machinery with a view to trying 
it on preserves and syrups. If he meets with success, he might start a 
small industry. At present, as I have said in my note, on account of the 
closure of the factory, fruit cultivation in the Nilgiris is likely to be a great 
deal restricted. 

13982. You will probably agree with me that the one and only consolation 
in a failure is to try and make use of the failuro as a lesson for the future?— 
Yes. 

13983. With that in mind, I want to ask you whether you can tell the 
Commission, whether some preliminary commercial survey, as distinct from 
a technical survey, was made before this venture was iaunched?—I think 
the venture was launched at the instanoe of Sir Frederick Nicholson who 
I am sure, must have made some preliminary survey, but I am not sure 
whether any preliminary survey was actually made. 

13984. You know that in the choice of management there are always two 
considerations, technical experience and commercial experience and manage¬ 
ment?—Yes. 

13985. You probably agree with me that by far the most difficult to 
discover and by far the most important is the commercial experience and 
management?—I entirely agree with you. 

13986. Can you tell the Commission who was in charge of the commercial 
side of this venture?—The venture is now closed. 

13987. I asked who was in charge?—I think it was some European gentle¬ 
man, Captain Bryant. 

13988. Do you happen to know what his experience has been on the 
commercial side?—I do not know much about it, but I do not think ho 
had much commercial experience; I personally think that his management 
of the concern was not a success. 

13989. Do you think I have hit the weak spot?—I think so. 

13990. You point to the fact that jams and jellies in the case of Indians 
is more or less an acquired taste. Do you know the figures of import into 
this Presidency of jams and preserves?—No; I cannot give it off-hand, 
but will supply later.* 

* Imports of jams and jellies into the Madras Presidency; — 


Years. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Cwt. 

Rs. 

1922-23 

1,067 

74,653 

1923-24 

1,584 

1,737 

95,707 

1924-25 

98,517 
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13991. Is it very considerable?—I think it is fairly considerable: 

13992. Is it mainly on account of the demand by Europeans, or is it 
also on account of an important demand by Indians?—'Mostly from 
Europeans; very little from Indians. 

13993. But there is such a thing as creating a demand by adequate 
advertising? We tried it; I do not think it was possible to do it; it was 
not possible to displace the imported jams which have already found favour 
with the public, and it was difficult to compete with them. 

13994. Did you try by advertisement to expand tne demand among 
Indians?—I think attempts were made by having some sort of travelling 
agents, but they were not successful. My point was they did not extend 
the operations to other things like preserves and syrups. 

13995. Do you happen to know how much capital was involved, and 
what is the story of the losses from year to year?—I am afraid I have not 
got the figures. 

13996. Perhaps you could let us have those figures?—Yes.* 

13997. How long was this experiment persisted in?—I think for 3 years; 
it was started in 1922-23, and it was closed a few months ago. 

13998. Were you yourself in favour of closing it down?—I was not here; 
the orders were passed before I took over charge. 

13999. Would you be in favour of closing it yourBelf?—I should not; until 
further experiments were made. 

14000. Two years is not so long a period?—No. 

14001. Do you know whether any technical experiments or experiments 
in technique were being made at the factory?—I do not know; probably 
they were being made; they must have been made because Sir Frederick 
Nicbolson was connected with the factory, he was supervising it, and he 
would certainly have insisted on the technique being studied. 

14002. There was no private capital involved?—No. 

14003. Would you agree that whore technical experiments and demon¬ 
strations are being carried on, it is sometimes more difficult to make a 
profit in the commercial sense than it would be if commercial considerations 
alone held the field?—I agree. 

14004. Mr. Kamat: Did you advertise for private enterprise to come and 
take up this concern?—Yes. 

14005. Nobody came forward?—Nobody. 

14006. Did you disclose the cost of production?—Yes we disclosed every¬ 
thing but the prices offered were so low that we did not think it was worth 
while accepting them. 

14007. The Chairman: I have read your notes on sericulture on pages 451 
to 453 with much interest, as I am sure my colleagues have. In the matter 
of this fungus which is attacking the food plant, the mulberry, do you know 
whether that fungus has been giving trouble in Mysore?—I do not know; 
1 do not think it has appeared in Mysore at all, because If it had appeared 
in Mysore, the Mycologist would have known how to deal with it. At 
present he does not know how to deal with it, and he is trying his best 
to devise means for stopping its spread. 

14008. Who would be responsible in the administrative sense for seeing 
that the experience of Mysore was sought: your own department or the 
Agricultural Department? Are you entirely responsible?—I think we are 
entirely responsible. 

14009. You find in Mysore administration a very friendly neighbour, do 
you not?—Yes; they are only too willing to help wherever possible; T 
personally think that enquiries were made, I cannot vouch for it, and it 
was found that there was no such disease in Mysore. 


* See Appendix I. 
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14010. You talk about the use of the microscope being demonstrated by 
peripatetic parties; is it suggested that the ryot should buy and himself 
use a microscope ?—Yes; the r3'ots or a small co-operative society can do 
it; a microscope costs about Rs. 200 to Rs. 300, it is not much; a few 
ryots can join together, or the whole village may do so, and they will be 
able to test their own moths, provided they know how to use it. 

14011. Could you give the Commission a statement of the volume of the 
silk trade in the Presidency and its value P If you cannot do it now, you 
could let us have it?—T will let you have it.* 

14012. On page 453 you mention the Madras State Aid to Industries Act, 
in your answer to our sub-section (it), section (d), of question 17, 1 should 
like to ask you a general statement of the provision of that Act; you have 
said something about it already?—Yes, 

14013. Can you tell us a little more about it? With regard to tne appli¬ 
cability, as regards the details of its provisions, it empowers you, I under¬ 
stand, to place the general funds of the Presidency at the disposal of 
industries on certain conditions?—With regard to new or nascent industries 
or industries which have not been developed in a particular area and 
cottage industries; these are the industries which are eligible for State 
aid, 

14014. Established industries have no claim?—No. 

14015. You told us, I think, that security must be available?—The whole 
of the assets of the concern is to be the security. 

14016. In the form of real estate or in any form?—In any form but no 
loan should be made exceeding the value of 50 per cent, of the net assets. 

14017. Is any interest charged ?—Yes, it is now 6{ per cent. 

14018. Is the rate of repayment fixed?—Yes. 

14019. Is it the same in every case?—It varies according to the terms 
-of the grant. 

14020. What is the period of the loan, as a rule?—It is 20 years. 

14021. It is all long-term?—Yes. 

14022- Mr. Kamat: Is there no limit to the amount advanced?—No. 

14023. The Chairman: It you would like to reserve any of those points, you 
may let us hear about them afterwards; one does not carry all the details in 
one’s head?—Yes. 

14024. You said quite definitely that in your view the Act, as at present 
framed, does not enable you to do what jpu would like to do for spare-time 
occupations amongst the rural population ?—-It does not; the Act requires 
and insists upon a proper system of accounts being kept and the accounts 
being audited by a Government auditor, and the property has to be insured. 
All these things are not applicable to a cottage industry, because the cottage 
industrialist will not take the trouble to maintain accounts on tne scale 
required by the Act, and he would not incur the expense of insuring the 
property. 

14025. You say, “ the experimental work of the Department of' Industries 
should not ordinarily go beyond the laboratory or preliminary investigation 
stage and pioneer manufacture on a commercial scale should be left mainly, 
if not entirely, to private enterprise.” So that your department, under 
the terms of this Act, does undertake a certain amount of preliminary 
■scientific investigation?—It does. 

14026, At the request of the manufacturer?—Yes: we start the thing as a 
pioneer factory, make the investigation, and then hand it over to private 
enterprise. 

14027. You finance those preliminary investigations, do you?—Yes, we do. 


* See Appendix II. 
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14028. Hare you over undertaken investigations at the request and at. 
the expense of established industries?—There have been no case/ where such 
applications have been made, T 

14029. Would you consider them favourably?—Yes. / 

14030. What machinery for research is at your disposal?—We have got 
a laboratory in connection with the Textile Institute, apfd we have got a 
similar laboratory for sericulture in Coonoor. We havq got the industrial 
workshop. The laboratory in the Textile Institute is/ used in connection 
with the Leather Trade Institute also. 

14031, The point I notice and which will interest the Commission is in 
the middle of page 453. There you talk about the Kallakkurichi Co-operative- 
Agricultural and Industrial Society having been granted a loan ot 
Es. 18,600?—Yes. 

14032. Is that an old established co-operative society?—Yes. 

14033. Are there many such societies in the Presidency?—Not many, 
unfortunately; I wish there were more. 

14034. Do you happen to know when it was established?—I cannot give 
you the year, I think it was established about 8 years ago. 

14036. And it has proved a success?—Yes. 

14036. It is working under the Co-operative Department?—No, the Co- 
perative Department exercises supervision over it, but it is more an agri¬ 
cultural and industrial society on a co-operative basis. 

14037. Have you had applications from any other co-operative organisa¬ 
tions for assistance?—No. 

14038. Then you are talking about the necessity of improving the ground¬ 
nut decorticator?—Yes. 

14039. I observe from your note that you are familiar with the com¬ 
plaints of the market, that ground-nuts are very often reduced in value 
by the manner of decortication in the Presidency?—Yes; in fact, I have-, 
asked the Industrial Engineer to devise some sort of cheap and simple- 
ground-nut decorticator. 

14040. Has your department issued anything in the nature of a leaflet to 
the public, explaining the position and pointing out the loss in value which 
this practico involves?—I think we have issued a leaflet. 

14041. Is it in tho vernacular or in English or bothP—I think I saw- 
it in English; I am not sure if it is in the vernacular. 

14042. Perhaps you would let us know?—Yes. 

14043. Perhaps you would let us have copies of that?—Yes. 

14044. Hbb your department considered the advisability of extending the 
use of the wind-mill as a source of power for agricultural purpose?— 
Mr. Pinto: Tehre are very few wind-mills in this Presidency and the capacity 
of a wind-mill to pump for irrigation is limited; it wants a certain velocity 
of wind, which is absent in most of our districts. 

14045. Does that include the sea coast?—Including the sea coast; in 
Madras a wind-mill was actually tried, but it was not found to be economic; 
it did not give enough water at the existing rates of the velocity of wind 
prevalent in Madras. 

14046. The public think that the question is very simple, but as a matter 
of fact it is not so simple. Am I not right in saying that it is a technical 
and difficult subject?—It is. 

14047. Are you satisfied that sufficient experiments have been carried out 
by sufficiently skilled persons to establish the fact that the wind-mill can 
make no contribution towards the agriculturist’s problem?—I cannot say 
that; the only experience I have is of a certain party in a certain district 
who asked me if we could put up a wind-mill to pump the water from his 
well, for irrigation purposes. 1 asked the wind-mill manufacturers in Great 
Britain and America and sent them the average velocity of the wind' 
prevalent in the district. 
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14048. Professor Gangulee: Which district is it?—Cuddalore; and they 
told me that the velocity was not sufficient to give a sufficient outturn. I 
forwarded the correspondence to the party, and there the matter rests. 

14049. The Chairman: I should like to have, if possible, a statement as 
to whether you are satisfied that the persons in charge of that experiment 
were qualified?—The experiment was made by Sir Alfred Chatterton about 
10 or 15 years ago. 

14050. Are you referring to the experiment made in 1920 P—No, not the 
1920 experiment. 

14051, Do you know anything about the experiment made in 1920?—No. 

14052. Sir Ganga Bam: Are you a Civil Engineer?—I am a Mechanical 
Engineer. 

14053. Where were you trained?—In England. 

14054. Where?—In Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

14055. Are you a Member of the Institute of Mechanical Engineers?—Yes. 

14066. Do you know that the minimum velocity of wind which is required 
■to work a wind-mill is 20 miles an hour?—Probably; I cannot tell you. 

14057. What is the shape of wells generally in this Presidency; do they 
make rectangular wells or circular wells ?—They are both rectangular and 
'Circular. 

14058. Do they sink wells?—Yes, in connection with pumping plant. 

14059. Rectangular wells are generally made in hard strata?—In Coim¬ 
batore all the wells are rectangular; and in soft soils where water is obtained 
from sandy strata, the wells are generally circular. 

14060. How far have you taken the borings?—Up to 500 feet. 

14061. Have you any section of a boring?—I may have a section. 

14062. Will you send me a section of a boring?—Certainly. 

14063. What kind of rock do you bore, stratified rock?—All kinds of 
Took. 

14064. There must be a different strata. Is it stratified?—We might 
have stratified rock. 

14065. Have you tried this torpedoing method?—We generally try it in 
granite. 

14066. It is rather applicable to stratified roc-k?—It is, if you have hard 
stuff with fissuros in it. 

14067. You may take it from me that it is really applicable to stratified 
rock so that you can put the dynamite or powder; it will shatter it and 
•cause more fissures for water to come in?—Yes. 

14068. When you find scarcity of water in trap rock you bore it?—Yes. 

14069. When you find scarcity in the other wells, what So you do?—We 
bore them also. 

14070. How far do you bore?—That depends on tne financial capacity of 
the ryot, how far he wants us to go, 

14071. But you must go down to the sand level?—No; if he has not got 
■the money we cannot go on. 

14072. Then that boring is of no use?—Boring is no use unless you find 
■water. 

14073. But you must find water-bearing stratum?—Yes, but if the man 
has no money we cannot work on credit or free of charge. 

14074, And if any person wants you to advise him as to the size of the 
engine are you able to do so?—Yes. 

14075, Perhaps you have read the book written by Mr. Chatterton on 
Xiift Irrigation?—I believe I read it some years ago. 

14076. He says that one of his pet wells earns Rs. 2,000 an acre; is 
that right?—I cannot remember. 
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14U/7. Can you give me any idea of the cost of raising water from the 
wells r The cost of raising water depends upon the depth, on t total lift. 

14078. But how much is it per foot of lift per acre; can you tell me?— 
I cannot tell you off-hand. 

14079. Will you calculate it and give me the figure?—Ye*. 

14080. The cost of lifting water per foot of lift per acre, or if it is a 
sliding scale then give me the formula?—Yes. 

14081. Are you aware of this new system of combining wells and pumping 
from one station by compressed air?—Yes. 

14082. Have you tried it anywhere?—I have not tried it here. 

14083. Sir Thomas Middleton: Has it come to your knowledge that there 
have been great improvements in the designing of wind-mills in the last 
6 or 8 years ?—Yes; 1 know there have been considerable improvements. 

14084. Have you heard of the systematic tests conducted by the Agri¬ 
cultural Engineering Department at Oxford University in 1923-24?—No. 

14085. I am going to suggest that you might apply for the report on 
these tests, you can get it if you address the Ministry of Agriculture- 
London?—Thank you. 

14086. A large amount of research work has been done and I think you 
will find that former ideas as to the wind-velocity required will have to be 
revised?—Yes. 

14087. Are there any districts in the Presidency in which you have 
made a sufficient number of deep borings to suggest that there may be 
large supplies of untapped water at depths of 200 or 300 ft?—We have not 
made a sufficient number of deep borings in any district, 

14088. 1 see you refer to the fact that your tools will now bore to' 
350 ft?—We have got drills now that can bore to 1,000 feet. 

14089. What number of deep borings exceeding 300 feet have you been 1 
able to make so far with your new tools P—Three. 

14090. And from that you can form no estimate?—No estimate at all. 

14091. Dr. Hyder: What is the cost of a decorticating machine?—If they 
are made in India they cost about Rs. 300. 

14092. Do Kirloskar Brothors supply you with these machines?—Yes; 
they also make decorticators. 

14093. Do you prefer step-wells to draw-wells? I find in your Presidency 
that you have got to go down by means of steps to fetch water from the 
wells. Is that preferable to the other system of draw-wells, that is to say, 
circular wells?—We are only concerned with wells for irrigation; with wells 
for irrigation you do not go down at all to fetch water by hand. Either 
you use the bulls, or a picotta worked by man, or an engine. We are not 
concerned with water for drinking purposes. 

14094. By these picotta you are referring to that device of a long bean* 
of wood?—Yes. 

14095. But they are open, are not they a sort of reservoir?—They are 
wells; they pump their wells where the lift is very low; they may be open 
pits. 

14096. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: A special officer was appointed to 
collect exhibits for the Wembley Exhibition?—(Khan Bahadur Bazl-ul-lah 
Sahib Bahadur). Yes. 

14097. Has he left any information which would enable you to form un 

idea as to which cottage industries are most prevalent in the country?_ 

He has only left a list of exhibits at the Exhibition. 

14098. He has left no literature on the subject regarding the extent to 
which these industries are practised?—No. 

14099. The Baja of Parlakimedi: Do you get frequent applications for 
well-boring sets ?—Yes. 
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14100. What are the factors you take into consideration before you comply 
with such requests?—The only factors are whether we can spare a boring, 
set and whether the man can afford to pay the fees in advance. These are 
the two factors which are taken into consideration. 

14101, Do you not take into consideration the area also?—Area of what? 

14102. The locality. Suppose there is a demand from a dry area and. 
also a simultaneous demand from a wet area, do you not give preference 
to the latter?—Wo; we do not. 

14103. You simply follow the order of receipt of the applications ?—Yes 
also suppose there is a boring set working in any particular locality, if we 
get an application from near that locality, at the time we apply it there 
ui preference to some other boring applications which were made previously 
in a different locality further away, so as to enable us to carry the set. 
easily to that place; otherwise it will mean heavy transport charges. 

14104. But if the ryot is prepared to pay that of course you comply ?—- 
We charge a fixed transport charge whether it is next door or 100 miles, 
away; the transport charges are fixed. 

14105. You mention in the note that you have 40 in number; is that 
sufficient?—It is not sufficient; we could have more. 

14106. Bo there is a greater demand for such things than you can afford’ 
to supply?—Yes. 

14107. What is the official formality the applicant has to go through to 
get a set of borings?—No formality at all. He simply applies either to 
,the local Supervisor or to the local Assistant Industrial Engineer or to the 
Director of Industries. He simply says, 1 1 wish to have a boring set in., 
my land at such and such a place ’ and if we have a boring set free anywhere 
near we send it to him, or we tell him, * all right we have registered your 
application and will send you one as soon as one is free ’. When we have a 
number of applications registered in the locality we simply say * you will have 
to wait and take your chance after the others have been satisfied ’. 

14108. You mention in your note that Its. 15 is fixed as fees for lending 
machinery for different purposes P—That is only for the inspection. 

14109. Do you not think that some smaller rate should be charged if the 
application is entirely for the benefit of agriculture ?—1 have already said 
it should be reduced. 

14110. Sir James MacKenna: You have twice said, once in reply to the 
Chairman and once in reply to the Raja Sahib, that you regard the fees 
as high. Would you like them to be reduced, if not abolished?—Yes. 

14111. At present I suppose the fact of the matter is that this well-boring: 
proceeding is quite outside the scope of a small cultivator. He must be a 
successful cultivator and well-to-do before he could take the question np?— 
Yes. 

14112. Then I take it it would be possible to instal a pumping set which 
would benefit a collection of small lands belonging to a group of smaller 
holdors?—Yes, 

14113. Do you think it would he justifiable to suggest that in a case like 
that the scheme should be financed by a grant-in-aid from Government 
to the extent of half the cost of installation, the other half being met by 
the group of cultivators concerned?—That is a good idea provided you 
have a group of cultivators, or a co-operative society. You cannot do it 
otherwise. 

14114. That will be best?—Yes. 

14115. Once that grant-in-aid has been given the maintenance should 
be carried out by the group?—Yes. 

14116, You think that scheme is worth following up with a view to 
getting at the smaller cultivator?—Yes. 

14117. One or two questions about your State Aid to Industries Act. 
You told us that you finance up to 50 per cent, of the scheme?—Yes. 50 ■ 
per cent of the value of the net assets. 
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14118. Have you had any applications approximating to If/ lakhs?—We 
-have given a loan of Rs. 4,50,000 to the Carnatic Paper MilW. 

14119. Before you give a grant of that extent what examination of 
the proposal do you make? On whose authority is the gj4nt made?—The 
Board of Industries have to pass the application. The Director of Industries 
is the Chairman, and with the advice of the Board he sends the application 
•on to the Government recommending it to the Government and after being 
satisfied that the assets are sufficient security, Government sanction the 
loan. 

14120. And the feasibility of the project is also examined?—Yes. 

14121. In a case like that you take the opinion of an expert paper manu¬ 
facturer?—Yes. 

14122. On Saturday a witness stated that if Government show the way 
the public will take up a scheme; is that your experience in Madras?— 
What, scheme? 

14123. He did not mention any scheme; he made a general statement 
that if Government show the way the public will take it up. That was 
largely in reference to a pioneer industry?—-It is a very general statement, 

14124. I think it is. Probably you would rather not express an opinion. 
I was going to quote one particular case we all know of a soap factory 
which has been a success but nobody would take it up?—It has been a 
success. 

14125. Has nobody taken it up?—No. We have not decided to hand it 
•over to private enterprise yet. 

14126. Professor Gangulee: In reply to Sir James MacKenna you re¬ 
ferred to the Board of Industries; I think you probably referred to the 
Board under the State Aid to Industries Act?—Yes. 

14127. What is the exact relation of your department with that Board?— 
All the applications for loans have to be placed before the Board of Indus¬ 
tries who scrutinise them. The Director of Industries is the Chairman 
of the Board; the Finance Secretary is a member and the Deputy Director 
is the Secretary of the Board; and a number of non-official gentlemen with 
commercial experience sit on the Board. 

14128. And this State Aid to Industries Act was originally meant for 
cottage industries?—1 do not think so; that is only one of the classes of 
industries which could be helped by Government; there are three classes 
of industries eligible for aid, 

14129. The main object was not definitely for cottage industries?—I do 
not think so. 

14130, You stated here that a loan of Rs. 4jt lakhs was made to the Carnatic 
Paper Mills. In that particular year did you give any loans to small 
industries?—You mean cottage industries? 

14131. Yes.—There was no application from the cottage industries. That 
-is w'hat I said. The Act does not lend itself to helping cottage industries. 

14132. Do you think that the public is fully aware of the advantages they 
might get under this Act?—I think so. 

14133. In your department how many experts have you?—We have a 
Textile Expert; we have an Industrial Engineer; we have a Leather Expert; 
we have a Sericultural Assistant, a Soap Expert; and there are others 
■called Supervisors. 

14134. One for soap, one for silk, one for engineering purposes, one for 
textiles, one for tanning, these are the technical officers. Are these men 
all trained ?—Yes. 

14135, And they are under your administration?—Yes. 

14136. With regard to the fruit industry, you are going to give us a 
statement, are you not?—Yes. 

14137. Will you kindly include in that statement* the method of pre¬ 
serving?—Yes. We have not investigated the method yet. 

* Not supplied. 
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14138, The actual method you adopted in the factory in making that 
jam?—Yes; whether it was a vacuum process or what processP 

14139. And then the cost of production?—Yes. 

14H0. And the total output of jam and jellies?—For what period? 

14141. From year to year. 1 find from the Administration Report that 
your loss last year was something like Rs. 20,000 for one year?—Yes, 

14142. Do you know of any other industrial establishment in this Presi¬ 
dency which is worked at a loss?—In fact the other institutions are all 
instructional institutions; and they are bound to work at a loss; the Textile 
Institute and the Leather School work at a loss. 

14143. What about the soap factory?—Last year it worked at a loss; 
in previous years it was working at a profit. 

14144. It worked at a loss only last year. In the previous years there 
was a clear profit?—Yes. 

14145. With regard to Sericulture. The Kollegal taluk borders on the- 
Mysore State?—Yes. 

14146. You say that the particular disease (you are probably referring 
to pebrine) is very serious in that taluk?—No. Pebrine is a disease which 
attacks the worms. I refer to the powdery fungus disease which attacks 
the mulberry plant. Pebrine is a disease which attacks the moth just 
at the time which it begins to spin the cocoons. 

14147. Who are the sericulturists? Are they agriculturiits also?—Most 
of them are silk weavers. 

14148. And there are some people who are agriculturists?—They are 
few. In Kollegal the weavers are the sericulturists. The idea is to make 
sericulture a subsidiary industry. 

14149. You say the rearers are gradually becoming convinced of the 
superior quality of the tested seed. Who tests the seed?—They can test it 
themselves. Thore is a microscope provided and they can be taught to use 
the microscope. If under the microscope they find that the moths are free 
from the disease the presumption is that the eggs of the moth are free 
from disease. They can have a microscope costing Rs. 300, and if indivi¬ 
dually they cannot buy a microscope a number of ryots can join together 
and buy one. 

14150. Have you any agency for doing this?—We have an agency at 
Coonoor. The Silk Superintendent tours about with a microscope and 
instructs the sericulturists in its use. 

14151. You do not mention anything about spinning and weaving. Are- 
there no spinning and weaving centres in this Presidency?—Yes. We have- 
five peripatetic parties going about instructing weavers in improved methods. 

14152. But in recent years you have reduced the number of peripatetic 
weaving parties?—Yes, because we think we have done enough; tney have 
learnt all the improved methods, and no propaganda work is necessary there. 

14153. That is the reason why you have reduced the number of peri¬ 
patetic weaving parties?—Yes. 

14154. Have you any lac industry in this Province?—I have not investi¬ 
gated it at all. 

14155. Mr. Calvert: On page 446 of your note you say, “ The chief obstacle 
to the extension of irrigation by wells in this Presidency is the poverty of the 
ryot.” Is it not rather the smallness of his holding?—That means poverty. 
The smallness of the holding is an indication of his poverty. 

14156. His holding may be too small to make it worth while to dig a 
well?—Not necessarily; 1 do not think so. 

14157. Do you think that fragmentation is an obstacle at all?—I do 
not think so; I do not think it has any relation to fragmentation of holdings. 

14158. On page 447 you mention that there are 215 rice mills in tW 
Tanjore district. Who owns those mills?—Mostly cultivators. 
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14159. Do the cultivators get subsidiary occupations in those mills?— 
It is only in those places where there is a local demand for rice that rice 
milling can be run as a subsidiary industry; otherwise ' it must be a 
■factory industry, 

14160. Are the workers in those mills, cultivators or are they of the 
menial classes,?—They ere not cultivators; they are of the ordinary cooly 
iciass. 

14161, In 1920 this Pumping and Boring Department was transferred 
"from the Agricultural to the Industrial Department?—Yes. 

14162. Could you give us a copy of those orders?—I will furnish you 
with a copy. 

14163. Your Industrial Engineer has written a report full of valuable 
interesting information on boring. Could you give us a copy of that?—Yes. 

14164. What training has your Silk Superintendent had?—3'he Silk 
"Superintendent is the subordinate of the Sericultural Assistant, who is the 
Sericultural Expert. The Sericultural Assistant had training in Japan, 
but the Sericulturist you talk about is a man who had training under this 
"Sericultural Assistant; lie originally belonged to the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment. 

14165. Is your Sericultural Assistant a trained entomologist?—No; he 
,s not a trained entomologist. 

14166. Is the reeling of cocoons done by the rearers or by a different 
-class of people?—It is done by the rearers. 

14167. The rearers do their own reeling?—Not in all cases; in most cases 
■they do it. 

14168. May I know the date of the State Aid to Industries Act?—1923. 

14169. After the Deforms ?—Yes. 

14170. Is security an obstacle in the way of taking loans?—It is, in 
•regard to subsidiary industries. 

14171. You refer to the Kallakkurichi Co-operative Society for the milling 
of rice and the decortication of ground-nuts; who are the workers in the 
mills? Are they cultivators?—They are cultivators mostly. 

I4I72. Mr. Kamat: About this State Aid to Industries Act, are there any 
industries of standing which you think you have successfully helped to estab¬ 
lish here?—As regards payments under the State Aid to Industries Act, the 
largest amount of loan which wo gave was to the Carnatic Paper Mills. 

14173. Has that mill come into existence?—The mill is there, but it is not 
■ operating on account of financial difficulties. In spite of the aid given by the 
Government, there are some financial difficulties. The shareholders are 
squabbling among themselves and money is not forthcoming for working capi¬ 
tal. Recently I had been to the mills and I considered the ways and means of 
finding the required capital, but until the shareholders come to an agreement 
I do not think it is possible to set the mill working. 

14174. So this solitary case of this venture of giving Us. 4} lakhs has not 
been a success ?—We cannot say it has not been a success; it has not been a 
success so far, but it is possible that the extra money might be forthcoming. 
The machinery is there, everything is there, only the working capital is 
wanting. 

14175. Is it not the case that the Tariff Board have considered this special 
paper scheme and have recommended that this mill should be started?— 
Yes, they did. 

14176. How long, do you think, this special officer whom you have put on 
to investigate spare-time industries will take to make a report?—We have 
not received orders from Government sanctioning the appointment of the 
special officer, but I have addressed Government. 

14177. You have only addressed Government?—Yes, it will take sometime 
to get sanction. 
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14178. And how long will it take for the investigation afterwards P— 
About six months. 

14179. It will take more than a year before we know what spare-time 
occupations are feasible?—Yes. 

14180. Have you got any officer, corresponding to the Agricultural Engineer, 
who investigates the need of adapting agricultural implements to suit your 
conditions?—There is the Industrial Engineer. 

14181. The Mechanical Engineer is also the Agricultural Engineer?—We 
have nothing to do with agricultural implements; there must be an Agricul- 
tural Engineer for that. 

14182. The Chairman: Who does the agricultural implements on the 
engineering side; who is responsible for that?—The Director of Agriculture. 

14183. Mr. Kamat: The Director of Agriculture is responsible for agricul¬ 
tural engineering?—For agricultural implements. 

14184. You have no special Agricultural Engineer to devise or to make 
new designs or adaptations in present designs of agricultural implements, such 
as ploughs, sugarcane mills, or anything of that sort?—No. 

14185. You have also no indigenous firm manufacturing agricultural impla 
nients?—I do not know of any. 

14186. There are only small local dealers?—Yes. 

14187. About this decorticator, you told us that a few of the Kirloskar type 
had come into this Presidency?—Yes, a few of them, that is what my Engineer 
told me. 

14188. Are you sure that some are imported from the Bombay Presidency 
into your Presidency?—I believe some are imported from Dandokar Bros, 
also. 

14189. Do they solve the difficulty which you describe about ground-nut 
and the export of ground-nut to Marseilles in a bad condition?—Those 
machines do not solve the difficulty. 

14190. That type does not solve your difficulty?—No. 

14191. It means you must have an Agricultural Engineer, perhaps, who 
can design the necessary type of decorticator?—It is the Industrial Engineer’s 
work; in fact, I have asked the Industrial Engineer to devise some sort of 
machinery for it by means of oscillating sieves for the mechanical grading of 
the ground-nuts. 

14192. Rao Bahadur Muniswami Nayudu: Will you tell us the percentage 
of successful borings to the total number of borings made?-—From 60 per cent, 
to 66 per cent, are successful; the rest are failures. 

14193. In the case of borings you make the fees payable in advance?— 
Yes, always. 

14194. And in cases where the borings are unsuccessful you do not remit 
the fees?~No, we do not. 

14195. To that extent the ryot is put to a loss?—Yes. 

14196. Have you any suggestions to make to enable ryots to take the risk 
in boring operations without much loss ultimately if the borings should prove 
unsuccessful?—The obvious reply is to refund the fees. 

14197. Did you consider that aspect of it and make recommendations to 
Govern mentP-—I have said that I am considering the question of the reduc¬ 
tion of fees; it is one part of it. 

14198. You have made representations to Government?—I have not yet 
done so, but we propose to do it. 

14199. You said that concession rates are given for services rendered to 
co-operative societies ?—Yes. 

14200. And you say that half the usual rates are charged ?—Yee. 

14201. Have there been applications from co-operative societies for yottr 
department’s services P—Yes, several. 
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14202. With regard to digging of wells or deepening of wells for drinking 
water-supply, have there been any applications to your department for bor¬ 
ing operations P—Several, but we do not take it up, because we are not con¬ 
cerned with the drinking water-supply; we are only concerned with the supply 
of water for irrigation purposes. 

14203. Your department, therefore, does not entertain any applications 
for boring operations with regard to drinking water-supplies?—Not, unless 
we have got some boring set disengaged, and not working, which never 
happens. 

14204. There is no other department to take up that work?—I think, it 
is properly the work of the Sanitary Department, the Sanitary Engineer to 
Government; whether he takes it up or not I cannot say. 

14205. 'Sir Oanga Ram: You know that the fish-canning industry here is for 
sale, and it is going cheap ?-—That is the concern of the Director of 
Fisheries. 

14206. You have a fiah-canning industry for sale; you have advertised it 
:n the Madras Mail. I also asked them privately about it. Cannot you 
induce anybody to take it up?—I would suggest that you ask the official 
concerned. 

14207. It is an industry?—The fish-canning industry is not under the 
Director of Industries. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Major A. J. H. RUSSELL, C.B.E., M.D., D.P.H., 

Director of Public Health, Madras. 

Memorandum on Rural Sanitation. 

tinder the terms of reference the Royal Commission on Agriculture is 
asked, among other things, to make recommendations for “ the promotion of 
the welfare and prosperity of the rural population,” and in particular to 
investigate “ (d) the main factors affecting rural prosperity and the welfare 
of the agricultural population.” The Government of India has asked Local 
Governments to call for memoranda from various departments which “ when 
road together should afford a clear and co-ordinated picture of the general 
rural position in the Province and the measures which have been taken in 
the past and are now being taken to ameliorate it.” 

It is obvious that questions relating to the health of the rural population 
are amongst the most important which, will come under review by the Royal 
Commission. 

2. According to the census of 1921, the population of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency (excluding Indian States) was nearly 42-5 millions. Only 7 per cent, 
of this total resides in the 81 municipalities of the Province, so that 93 per 
cent, of the whole population lives in hamlets, villages, or rural towns and 
is mainly dependent on agriculture for its livelihood. The statistics of pre- 
yious censuses show that little change in this proportion has occurred, and as 
industries are few in number and of little importance, it is unlikely that any 
violent fluctuations in the ratio will occur in the near future. 

3, From tho standpoint of the sanitarian, agricultural prosperity depends 
on a vigorous healthy people free from the ravages of preventible disease. 
The best indicos of the health of a community are (i) the infantile mortality 
rate and (ii) the expectation of life at different ages. Figures illustrative of 
these indicos, in the former case, in so far as thoy relate to this Presidency, 
and, in the latter, to the whole of India, aro compared with corresponding 
figures for the fow Western countries in the following tables; — 


Table I. 

, Infantile mortality rates. 


Deaths per 1,000 births registered. 


Year. 









Madras. 

Presidency, 

England 

and 

Wales. 

1916 









182-8 

91 

1917 









194-0 

96 

1918 









232-2 

97 

1919 









192-9 

80 

1920 









161-3 

80 

1921 









160-9 

83 

1922 









166-4 

77 

1923 









173-7 

69 

1924 









179-2 

76 

1925 



. 






180-9 

— 
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Owing to faulty registration, these figures almost certainly underestimate 
the. true state of affairs in this Presidency, but even as they are, they 
indicate an enormous loss of human life. Moreover, the significance of in¬ 
fantile mortality rates lies in the fact that illness during childhood, “ even 
when recovery occurs, is apt by its sequelae to impair efficiency or health ” 
in later life. From this point of view, the table makes it clear that condi¬ 
tions obtaining amongst the rural population are prejudicial to prosperity. 

Table II. 

Expectation of life at certain ages. 


— 

At birth. 

O 

- y 

20 

30 ' 




Years of age. 


[a) Males. 




. 

India ...... 

22-59 

33*36 

27-48 

22-45 

Germany ..... 

47-41 

52-08 

43-43 

35-29 

England ..... 

51-50 

53-08 

44-21 

35-81 

Scotland ..... 

50-10 

51-86 

43-27 

35-17 

Italy. 

46-97 

52-56 

44-20 

36-73 


[5) Females 




India . ' . 

23-81 

33-74 

27-96 

22-99 

Germany ..... 

50-68 

53-99 

45-35 

87-30 

England. 

55-36 

55-91 

47-10 

38-54 

Scotland ..... 

5318 

f- .-J 

53-83 

45-35 

37-22 

Italy. 

47-79 

52-70 

41-67 

37-33 


From these two statements, it will be seen that an Indian’s expectation 
of life at birth is less than half the average figure for the peoples of Western 
countries. The tables also illustrate the remark already made that illness 
during childhood impairs health at later ages. The terrible loss of life in the 
adult age-periods, which are ordinarily those of maximum production, must 
bo a very serious handicap to agricultural development. 

4. As regards preventible disease, the subjoined statement shows the 
mortality in this Presidency during the last ten years; — 


Table III. 

Deaths from 1916-1925. 

Fevers . ....... 2,729,773 

Cholera. 286,091 

Dysentery and diarrhoea. 557,562 

Small-pox 197,754 

Plague.91,192 
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Appalling as these figures are, it must be remembered that, in addition, 
approximately 45 per cent, of all deaths are registered under the heading 

all other causes ”; and in this mass of unclassified deaths which totals 
nearly 500,000 per annum, many cases of preventible disease find obscure 
burial. Judging from the figures for cholera and dysentery, the death rate 
from typhoid fever cannot be insignificant. Indeed, recent enquiries would 
indicate that in many rural areas, enteric fevers are endemic and exist in 
widespread fashion. A large proportion of the “ fevers ” death is certainly 
due to malaria. 

5. The work done in the Madras Presidency during the last six yearB by 
the Ankylostomiasis Bureau, officered by the International Health Board, 
has shown that in the wet districts especially, where rice cultivation is the 
main occupation, from 80—100 per cent, of the people are heavily infected 
with hookworm. This human parasite slowly and insidiously undermines the 
physique of the population, predisposes to other diseases, and reduces produc¬ 
tive capacity to a very high degree. Fortunately, these facts have been re¬ 
cognised by the owners and managers of tea and coffee plantations, although 
in other rural areas land owners and employers of labour have not yet realised 
the importance of this infective agent. 

(i. The large annually recurring mortality from water-borne diseases, such 
as cholera, dysentery and diarrhoea requires further mention. In those muni¬ 
cipal areas which are fortunate enough to be provided with protected water- 
supplies, outbreaks of cholera seldom if ever occur, and this fact gives the 
clue to the prevention of those devastating periodic epidemics of which the 
Madras Presidency has had long and bitter experience. The high incidence 
of dysentery and diarrhoea can be ascribed chiefly to the low standard of 
general sanitation, and until the rural population develops a sanitary con¬ 
science and raises the prevailing low sanitary standard, it is very improbable 
that any improvement in the sickness and death rates for these dirt diseases 
will take place. Conservancy arrangements in most rural communities are 
entirely absent, and, even where they do exist, are of an extremely primitive 
nature. The banks of rivers and tanks are the favourite resorts for purposes 
of nature, and, as a result, not only are the only available water-supplies 
grossly infected, but soil pollution exists everywhere. It is curious that this 
should be tolerated in a predominantly Hindu population, whose religious 
teachers have conturies ago laid down strict injunctions prohibiting such 
insanitary practices. 

7. Small-pox is another infection which yearly causes thousands of deaths. 
The high incidence of this easily preventible diseaso is chiefly due to ignorance 
and superstition. Many cases are wilfully concealed and deaths from small¬ 
pox are registered under “ fevers ” and “ other causes ” in order that village 
officers and the families concerned may avoid the “ troublesome ” visits of 
public health officers and vaccinators. As a result, outbreaks which could 
have been easily stamped out, if early notification to the Public Health 
Department had been made, are only discovered when the infection has become 
so widespread that it can be no longer concealed. So long as superstitous 
fear of the wrath of the goddess Mariamma controls action, so long will 
like difficulties be experienced. 

8. It has been estimated that in this Presidency as many as 17-5 maternal 
deaths occur per 1,000 births, as compared with the corresponding figure of 
4-0 maternal deaths per 1,000 births in England. Thousands of women are 
therefore needlessly sacrificed* year after year because skilled medical attend¬ 
ance is not available and because the custom is to depend on the barbarous 
services of the barber-midwife or dai, who, steeped in superstition, carries 
on her profession without let or hindrance and in complete disregard of the 
simplest precautions against sepsis. 

9. The problem of malaria js one which is of vital importance to a large 
proportion of the rural inhabitants of the Presidency. The malarial parasite 
is probably the correct cause of death in a very large number of the deaths 
registered under “ fevers.” In a number of districts, the malaria death rate 
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is very high, and the amount of chronic invalidism produced by the malarial 
parasite must diminish to an enormous extent the potential productive capa¬ 
city of the rural population. Notwithstanding the tremendous moral and 
physical deterioration known to be produced by this infection, however, no¬ 
preventive measures on a scale commensurate with the economic importance 
of the disease have so far been attempted. Malarial surveys have been made 
in a somewhat spasmodic fashion since 1910 in small areas which were especially 
brought to notice, and during the last three years, the epidemiological units 
maintained at the King Institute, Guindy, have carried out a fair number 
of small surveys at the request of various departments of Government, such 
as the Forest Department, Public Works Department, etc. These surveys 
have indicated the great necessity for preventive work, and the appointment of 
a malariologist, who would work in with the Government of India scheme for an- 
All-Tndia anti-malarial organisation, is under consideration. There can be 
no doubt that malaria causes enormous havoc among the cultivators in large 
areas of the Presidency, and the control of this disease is one of the most' 
urgent problems for which available funds should he allotted. 

The distribution of quinine is also very desirable, and in the absence of 
definite anti-malarial schemes, the use of this drug should be widely encouraged!. 
Quinine, however, is practically a Dutch monopoly, and for some years has 
commanded an exorbitant priee in the open market, so that its issue, free 
of cost or at a price within the means of the people, is largely a question 
of finance. 

10. Finally, mention must be made of the great increase, which has occurred 
during the last 10—20 years, in the incidence of tuberculosis, and especially 
of that form known as phthisis, although few accurate figures are available. 
Here, again, ignorance, of the simplest rules of hygienic living and of the- 
causes and mode of spread of the disease is largely responsible. Overcrowding' 
of large families in badly-constructed and ill-ventilated houses is only too 
common, and the rigid exclusion of “night-air” increases the chances of 
infection. 

11. These paragraphs will perhaps be-sufficient indication of the problems- 
which lie before the Public Health Department of this Presidency in its fight 
against disease. It now remains to describe “ the measures which have been 
taken in the past and are now being taken to ameliorate ” these conditions. 

12. Prior to the introduction of the District Health Scheme in 1922 and 
1923, no co-ordinated system of Public Health administration existed in this 
Presidency. The executive head of the Public Health Department consisted' 
of a Director of Public Health with one Assistant Director up to 1918, and 
subsequently three assistants with territorial jurisdictions. The Government 
maintained eight itinerating cholera parties—each consisting of an Assistant- 
Surgeon and ten trained Sanitary Inspectors—to deal with cholera epidemics 
in rural areas. One hundred and nine additional trained Sanitary Inspectors, 
called Deputy Inspectors of Vaccination, supervised the work of rural 
vaccinators and did their best to control outbreaks of small-pox. In districts 
exposed to plague, Collectors employed temporary staffs of Plague Inspectors, 
these being paid partly from provincial funds and partly from the funds of 
the local boards. Under the Local Boards Act (1920), all local bodies are 
compelled to maintain a staff of vaccinators, and a few Boards voluntarily 
employed Sanitary Inspectors for general sanitation work. The wastage in¬ 
volved in the maintenance of a separate trained staff for each epidemic disease 
was enormous, and, moreover, there was no authority in the district to co¬ 
ordinate the work of the various sanitary staffs employed. The Collector was 
responsible for plague, the cholera parties were sent out by the Director of’ 
Public Health, whilst vaccinators were under the control of the local bodies, 
and the work of the Deputy Inspectors of Vaccination could be inspected only 
about once every two or three years by the Director of Public Health or his 
assistants. The District Medical and Sanitary Officer was the recognised 
adviser to local bodies in public health questions, but this officer could devote 
only a very small part of his time to sanitary work. 
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, _ ^e introduction of the Health Scheme in every district in 1923, 

■the position completely changed. The three Assistant Directors of Public 
Health were each placed in charge of a bureau in the office of the Director of 
Public Health, and territorial jurisdiction was abolished. A trained Health 
Officer was appointed 10 each district to be ir. complete charge of the Public 
Health administration, and, in each taluk, at least one Health Inspector works 
under the immediate supervision and control of the District Health Officer. 
1 he work °f the vaccinators employed by local bodies is regularly supervised 
by both Health Officer and Health Inspector, as these officers are obliged to 
tour at least 20 days every month. 


The duties of the Health staff may be summarised as follows: — 

(1) Investigation and control of all outbreaks of communicable disease 

m rural areas. 

(2) Supervision of vaccination and a!) preventive measures, hitherto 

attended to by special staffs. 

(3) Supervision and improvement of the registration of vital statistics. 

(4) Diafting of plans and estimates for simple sanitary projects and 

taking steps to remedy defects in village drainage and water 
supplies. 

{6) Systematic health propaganda work by means of lantern lectures, 
cinema lectures and demonstrations. ’ 

(6) In the event of outbreaks of cholera, plague or malaria, the disin¬ 

fection of water-supplies, etc., treatment of early c&bgs, rat 
destruction and plague inoculation, mosquito reduction and the 
distribution of quinine. 

(7) The investigation of hookworm infestation and other similar para¬ 

sitic infections. 

(8) Co-operation with the district health staffs of neighbouring districts 

and States on receipt of information of the outbreak of infectious 
disease there, and, in the event of the appearance of infectious 
disease of a serious nature, the localisation of the disease with the 
aid, when necessary, of the staff of the adjoining districts. 

14. The District Health Schorne is now complete, 24 District Health Officers 
and 248 Health Inspectors being employed These are all Government ser¬ 
vants, their services being placed at the disposal of local bodies to carry out 
the provisions of the Local Boards Act (1920), dealing with the health, safety 
and convenience of the rural population. A great deal of opposition was 
at first raised to tho new scheme, but the work of the last three years 
has proved its worth, and the almost universal cry at present is for exten¬ 
sions to its activities. Even with 32 additional Health Inspectors sanctioned 
durng the present year, many of the Inspectors’ ranges are unwieldy, 
either in extent or in population, and when epidemics, such as cholera’ 
break out, large temporary additions to the preventive staff are necessary. 
Under the Local Boards Act the expenditure incurred for epidemic preven¬ 
tion and on account of improvements in rural sanitation must be borne 
by the local bodies themselves. In many cases, warnings regarding approach¬ 
ing epidemics are ignored until the infection has become widespread, and 
as an excuse for refusing to carry out even the simplest recommendations 
made by the Health staffs, the plea of “ lack of funds ” is constantly em¬ 
ployed, At the same time, slow progress is being made, but attention is 
in this connection invited to the accompanying “ Memorandum on the Future 
Developments of the Public Health Service ” which was prepared a few 
months ago. This memorandum explains in detail some of the difficulties 
experienced and it seems unnecessary to reiterate here what is already in 
printed form. 


15, Since the reorganisation of the Public Health Department three years 
ago, the investigation and control of epidemic disease has naturally received 
most attention. 
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Although the anticipated periodic outburst of cholera iji 1924 and 1925- 
caused nearly 96,000 deaths, it is safe to say that at least as many more were 
successfully prevented, especially when it is remembered that during the pre¬ 
vious epidemic wave of 1918 over 128,000 persons perished from cholera in 
that year alone. Moreover, the new organisation has been able to effect 
successful sanitary control of the large number of fairs and festivals which are 
held all over the Presidency. In a few centres, although some cases of cholera 
have occurred, the prompt measures taken by the District Health staffs have 
been sufficient to prevent any spread of the disease such as frequently occurred 
prior to 1922. 

In the Government Budget for 1925-26, a sum of Rs. 6J lakhs was provided 
for the improvement of rural water-supplies and village roads. The unspent 
balance of this sum was reallocated to the districts in the budget for 1926-27. 

16. During 1922 and 1923, the Madras Presidency for the first time experi¬ 
enced an epidemic of relapsing fever, which threatened to decimate the village 
populations of several districts. So successfully was the preventive campaign 
carried through that by the end of 1923 the infection had entirely disappeared 
and the few minor outbreaks which have appeared since have been speedily 
stamped out. 

17. The progress of vaccination has been very marked, owing to the better- 
system of supervisory control and the great improvement effected by the King 
Institute in the manufacture of vaccine lymph. In 1924, over 2,000,000 per¬ 
sons were successfully, vaccinated, and the figure for 1925, which is not yet 
available, is also estimated to reach this figure. The success rate which had 
fallen to about 60 per cent, in 1921 has during the last two years been between 
95 and 99 per cent. The effect of the increased degree of protection to the 
community will be evident only in future years, but it does not seem to be too 
optimistic to state that, if similar work is done during the next ten years,, 
small-pox epidemics will cease to he a danger to the people of this Presidency. 

18. The new District Health staffs have been constantly urged to offeofc 
improvement in the registration of births and deaths, and the fact that the 
average registered birth-rate has increased by 7-9 per mille of population in 
the last five years is evidence that the vital statistics of this Province are now 
much more reliable than they have over been. It is .universally recognised 
that the basis of all Public Health activities rests on accurate registration of 
vital occurrences, hut, although much has been accomplished, a great deal 
still remains to be done in this direction. 

19. The inception of organised measures for the spread of knowledge in 
matters relating to public health really dates from the inauguration of the 
District Health Scheme in 1923. Since then the education of the public in 
health matters has received ever-increasing attention. Health propaganda 
work is one of the routine duties of the health staffs and is regularly conducted 
in the villages visited by them. The methods employed include not only 
formal lectures, lantern demonstrations and lessons in the village schools, but 
also informal and friendly talks with the villagers. In many places the local 
newspapers have been made the medium for the spread of information, and 
large numbers of informatory articles and paragraphs have been published. 
The attention of the public has also been sought through the medium of health 
dramas, many of these being remarkably well presented. 

20. A perusal of the annual reports submitted by Health Officers, and those 
dealing with the National Health and Baby Week celebrations, indicates the 
far-reaching degree to which health propaganda measures are now being carried 
out all over the Presidency. It has been suggested that funds spent on this 
branch of public health work is money wasted. To this criticism, it is suffi¬ 
cient to point out that public health is dependent upon personal hygiene and 
the day-by-day individual practice of the principles of preventive medicine, 
and that, moreover, if general education is an affair of the State, so much the 
more is education in matters of health. 

21. During 1925, 52,100 lectures were delivered in 36,800 centres, the total 
audiences numbering approximately 2,900,000. Of the lectures, 3,200 were 
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HkTriwf ’’y.” 8 of lantern slides. Displays of picture posters and the 
attractive ° f 1 ustratod ieaflets made the lectures more impressive and 

wnm® r ?° rt °i th ' Madras Health Council for 1925-26, it is learned 
that 90,000 posters referring to eight subjects and 3,000,000 leaflets dealing 
with twelve different subjects were issued; 2,786 new lantern slides were prf 
paied and issued on loan; and 2,500 slides were prepared for local bodies 
hitteen lanterns were in constant circulation on loan, while eighteen lanterns 
were supplied to local bodms during the year. Seventy-seven miniature health 
-exhibitions were also held on the occasions of large fairs and festivals. The 
value of pictorial exhibits as a means of education is being more and more 
appreciated and much more could be done if every Health Inspector was 
supi led with a lantern and slides. Thjs ideal is being constantly brought to 
the notice of local bodies. 


22. The medical inspection of school children is a subject which has been 
discussed for several years past. Only recently has Government ordered the 
compulsory inspection of all pupils attending secondary schools, but it would 
be to the great advantage of the whole Presidency if this order were extended 
to all primary schools, as the medical inspections concerned would draw atten¬ 
tion to many disabilities, and would also be an object lesson to the children in 
connection with maintenance of health. 

23. Probably, the greatest lasting good can be effected by teaching the youth 
■of the country, and in as many as 3,500 schools, lectures, dialogues and dramas 
were given. In many places health lectures were arranged as part of the 
•programme at Teachers’ Associations meetings. 

The following table gives comparative figures for 1924 and 1925:_ 


Year. 

N umber 
of 

lectures 

given, 

i * 

Number 

of 

lantom 

shows. 

Approxi¬ 

mate 

audience. 

Activities 

in 

schools, 

i 

Exhibitions 
at fairs 
and 

festivals. 



Districts . 




1924 

! 33,810 | 

840 | 

: 

1,854,000 

1,261 

: 

51 

1925 

52,073 | 

8,260 ; 

2,874,000 

3,521 

77 


Municipalities. 



1924 . ... 

1,568 | 

222 

38,700 

41 


1925 

2,691 

792 

l 

231,770 

860 

• •• 


These sufficiently illustrate the additional amount of propaganda work 
carried out in municipal and rural areas during the past two years, and from 
the reports made by District Health Officers it is evident that it has already 
borne fruit, e.g., jn demands for vaccination, protective inoculation, etc. ‘ 

24. Propaganda work, under the agis of the Madras Health Council, has 
?u°r n t u° S i- Ch ai ? ©stent, and the work has become so heavy and complicated, 
that the time has come when local bodies may legitimately be asked to 
acknowledge their indebtedness for the success of their health week celebra- 
tions by making grants to the Health Council. Jn this way, sufficient funds 
would be made available for the employment of suitable photographers, artists 
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and appliances, making it possible to produce new and up-to-date literature, 
posters and slides. Local bodies make heavy demands for supplies of propa¬ 
ganda materials, and it seems only reasonable that they should assist with 
money for the production of that material. Two alternatives remain; either 
a large curtailment in the activities of the Health Council in order that its 
budget allotments may not be exceeded, or the appointment of a separate 
officer in the office of the Director of Public Health to deal with the whole 
work now done by the Madras Health Council and the Health Propaganda 
Board. 1 6 


25. The inauguration of the “ National Health and Baby Week ” move¬ 
ment in this Presidency has brought the activities of the Public Health Depart¬ 
ment and the principles of hygiene and well-being to the notice of the rural 
population even in the most remote tracts. The Health Week has now been 
conducted during each of the last three years. All local bodies are advised to 
organise committees and, m particular, to enlist the co-operation and assist- 
ance or as many ladies as possible. A model programme for the week was 
drawn Up by the Director of Public Health and circulated to all local bodies 
tor their guidance. Funds amounting to over Rs, 86,000 were raised by public 
subscription, and, generally speaking, an increasing readiness to contribute 
towards the expenses of the “ Week ” has become apparent, so that the total 
expenditure tor the Presidency must have amounted to considerably more than 
a l^kn of rupees. The interest aroused by these celebrations has been immense 
and that they are appreciated is evident from the ever-increasing support 
given to the movement by the public. “ Health and Baby Week ” has in 
tact, appealed to the general populace in a way which has not been equalled 
by any other movement. All District and Municipal Health Officers have been 
reminded that the enthusiasm roused during the Health Week should not be 
allowed to wane, but that vigorous propaganda work should be continued 
throughout the year, if the best results are to be obtained. Efforts are con¬ 
stantly being made to get local bodies to provide their Health Inspectors with 
magic lanterns and slides. Many have complied with this demand, but many 
more have made no response, and the lanterns and slides available with the 

cons , tant , 1 y (,ut on loan, and it has been impossible 
for the Health Council to comply with anything like the demands made on it 
for its lanterns slides, literature, posters and leaflets. An endeavour is now 
being made to obtain pecuniary aid from Local Boards for the further develop¬ 
ment of the Madras Health Council’s work. The response has been fair, but 
it must be recognised that the preparation of propaganda materials requites 
hberal grants, and the sum of Rs. 8,000 given by Government goes a very 
little way to propare even the literature and posters in half a dozen different 
vernaculars in sufficient quantities to meet the needs of 43 millions of people. 
Although, therefore, it may be confidently asserted that a very promising 
beginning has been made with the health propaganda campaign it will not 
be possible to make any rapid advance until additional funds are available. 
It may here be mentioned that the Ankylostomiasis Campaign of the Inter¬ 
national Health Board has contributed largely to this work and has done a 
great deal to awaken the masses to a realisation of the need for healthier and 
more sanitary surroundings. 


26. The type of education in vogue in this Presidency is more or less of 
an academical nature and the scope of technical education is very limited. If 
the educated people of the present day would return to their villages and 
devote attention to agriculture, instead of wandering about the towns un- 
employed, they might apply their general knowledge to agricultural problems 
and help the uneducated ryot to improve his antiquated methods In olden 
days, the village was practically a self-contained unit having institutions con 
ducive to the promotion of every sphere of life. This system has almost entirely 
disappeared. The masses remain uneducated, there is very little co-operation 
and even less of the spirit of the helping hand, whilst poverty is extreme 
The absentee landlord frequently visits his villages only to demand his rents 
and takes little interest in the health or welfare of his tenants. This attitude 
was demonstrated in remarkable fashion in Tanjore district in 1922 when 
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relapsing fever swept over a large area. Many of the poor cultivators, who 
had passed successfully through attacks of the disease, died of starvation during 
~J e prolonged convalescence which is the normal sequel of this disease, because 
of their inability to earn money and because the mirasidars declined to ad¬ 
vance either money or grain to their wretched dependants. 

In villages where ignorance and poverty abound, it would be unreasonable 
to expect any decent standard of sanitation. Hence the absence of any con¬ 
servancy arrangements and the universal contamination of tanks and wells 
with human filth. 

27. The question of medical relief may receive brief mention. During the 
past year, a scheme of subsidising medical practitioners, on condition that 
they settle down in rural villages, has been introduced by the Madras Govern¬ 
ment, and although it is too soon to give any opinion regarding its ultimate 
success, there can be no douht that, properly developed, it would be a great 
boon to many thousands of the people who are unable to spare the time to 
travel long distances to headquarter hospitals and dispensaries in order to* 
obtain medical aid. 

In connection with the subject of maternity relief, the Madras Legislative 
Council has recently passed a Nurses’ and Midwives’ Registration Bill, but 
it remains to be seen whether this measure will effect any improvements 
Extended measures for maternity relief are urgently required, as witness the 
fact that for every 1,000 registered births in this Presidency during 1925 only 
64 women received skilled attention during labour. During the past three to- 
four years, the Madras Presidency Maternity Relief and Child Welfare Asso¬ 
ciation has endeavoured to stimulate local bodies to take some interest in this 
question, and at the present time 58 such centres are actively at work. The 
great majority of these, however, are in the larger towns, and, so far, practi¬ 
cally nothing in this direction has been done for the women who live in rural 
tracts. If material death rates and infant mortality rates are to be reduced, 
relief centres must he opened in hundreds instead of in units. Very little 
response has been obtained from local bodies to the momoranda on the subject 
issued by the Puhlic Health Department, and one can only hope that the new 
interest in public health resulting from the repeated celebration of Health 
and Baby Week will eventually rouse the public to a realisation of the need 
for a far wider organisation in maternity relief and child welfare work. In 
only one district in the Presidency has a trained health visitor been employed, 
and this is all the more disappointing as her successful work has shown the 
great possibilities of this branch of public health activity. 

28. In tho average village in this Presidency, therefore, the conditions are 
altogether deplorable. Dwelling houses are badly constructed, devoid of light 
and ventilation. Verandas and eaves are used as cattle sheds, and cowdung 
and house refuse is accumulated in the close vicinity of the houses. In the 
few villages which have got more than one source of water-supply, no parti¬ 
cular well or tank is reserved for the supply of drinking water, and pollution 
by washing, bathing, ablution by the indiscriminate use of every kind of 
water-pot, and by animal and human organic matter is universal. ' The lack 
of any kind of drain permits of the stagnation of sullage and washing water, 
and the formation of pools in every depression during the rainy weather 
increases the unhealthiness of the village-site. Cactus and prickly-pear are 
allowed to overgrow every vacant plot owing to the entire lack of the commu¬ 
nal spirit, and these growths afford ample shelter for committal of nuisance, 
so that every corner becomes a latrine and soil pollution is ubiquitous. Not 
only does the average ryot fail to appreciate the loss to his land involved in 
the use of cowdung as fuel, but he is, with few exceptions, entirely opposed 
to the idea of utilising night-soil as a manure. As a consequence his fields 
become poverty-stricken, and he himself suffers from hookworm and other 
infections. An attempt has recently been made to constitute “ model 
villages ” in certain taluks on which any available Local Board funds may be 
spent on improvements. These are meant to set an example to others in the 
district, but it will be long before this effort bears fruit. 
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29. Sanitation in the real sense of the term, therefore, simply does not 
exist in rural areas. Under the Local Boards Act, the subject is one which 
falls under the province of the local bodies themselves; but it is really as 
much the concern of Government. A definite programme of rural sanitation 
is required, if human health, human efficiency and human happiness is to be 
the peoples’ lot. From the public health standpoint therefore agricultural 
prosperity depends on the following: — 

(i) Improved and protected water-supplies. 

(ii) The introduction of conservancy arrangements by which soil pollu¬ 

tion may bs reduced. 

(Hi) Improved housing conditions. 

(iv) A wide extension of medical relief, particularly with reference to 
diseases like hookworm and malaria, where specific treatment 
can be given ■ medical inspection of school children. 

(v) In relation to (iv), the expansion of a public health laboratory 
' service is urgently necessary. 

(vi) Education with special reference to the principles of hygiene and 

civic responsibility in relation to public health. 

(vii) A wide campaign in health propaganda, special attention being 

devoted to school children. 

(mi) Extended provision for maternity relief and child welfare. 

Memorandum on the Future Developments of the Public Health Service. 

(Submitted to the Government of Madras.) 

1. Early in 1923, when the Government completed the scheme of placing 
a trained Health Officer in every district of the Presidency, an advance was 
made which, in most countries, and certainly in most Provinces of India, has 
not yet been accomplished. It has been very generally recognised that such 
a scheme is one of the essentials in building up a rural health service worthy 
of the name, as it is impossible for the chief executive of Government, i.e., 
the Director of Puhljc Health and his Assistants, whose duties should be 
entirely advisory and supervisory, to attend to the multifarious administrative 
and technical details that arise daily in each district. 

During the last two years fortunately there has been no interference with 
the scheme, and generally speaking, the District Health Service has been 
allowed to consolidate its position and has proved of great use in many differ¬ 
ent directions. Indeed many of those who originally opposed its introduction 
have come to recognise its value and have asked for its extension. 

2. A complete District Health Service, however, necessarily consists of 
more than a Health Officer and a few Health Inspectors, and the questions 
may be asked, “ Is the full value of the District Health Service being obtained 
now?,” and if not, “How can full value for the expenditure be obtained?” 
My reply to the first question is in the negative. This memorandum has been 
prepared in order to lay before Government a reasoned reply to the second. 

3. It is obvious that the Office of Director of Public Health must be 
expanded sooner or later to accommodate a number of additional bureaus 
dealing with such subjects as (I) Tuberculosis, (2) Venereal Diseases, (3) 
Malaria, (4) Medical Inspection of schools and school children, (5) Medical 
Entomology, (6) Health Propaganda, (7) Rural Sanitation and (8) Child Wel¬ 
fare and Maternity Relief; with possible further extensions in connection 
with Industrial Hygiene, Port Hygiene, and Food Control. It is not ex¬ 
pected, nor would it be reasonable to expect, that all these expansions will 
be carried out even within the next few years, but nevertheless they must be 
kept in view if the ideal scheme is eventually to be evolved. 

4. It is not possible for an officer, however well trained, to go into a district 
and accomplish definite results without first having definite plans and the 
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organisation through which the necessary measures for the improvement and 
protection of the public health may be conducted in logical sequence and in 
proper relation one to the other. Public Health matters cannot be dealt 
with properly by attacking one phase of ihe problem without considering the 
possible relation it may have to the problem as a whole, and the sooner it 
is generally recognised that no special line of health work is complete within 
itself, that the whole problem of health and disease is so inter-related and 
complex that it is impossible to make satisfactory progress along one line 
unless it is conducted in a definite relation with all others, the sooner will 
waste of time, effort and money be avoided. 

5. To illustrate this general thesis, it may be remarked that, since its 
introduction, most of the time and energies of the District Health Service 
have been devoted to the control of epidemics, for example, cholera, plague, 
S 2 nall-pox and relapsing fever. Obviously the more logical process should be 
the prevention of such diseases, and if is along that line that the future general 
development of the Public Health Department must be made. Isolated efforts 
conducted with no definite object in view except, say, the prevention of further 
cholera deaths in an infected village, will result in little that is of permanent 
value. As long as the general health of the public is constantly menaced, as 
a result of complete lack of conservancy or even of improper conservancy, 
and as long as water-supplies remain impure, it is mere “building on sand “ 
to attempt general improvement in public health. What is wanted is not 
only a definite programme for general rural sanitation, but a clear indication 
of the part to be played respectively by Government and by local bodies. That 
Government lias definite obligations to meet in the development and mainten¬ 
ance of Local Health Services, there can he no question. It is the duty of 
Government, for instance, to contribute towards the salary of the District 
Health Officer an amount sufficient to compensate for such services as he is 
required to perform for the Government Public Health Department. Govern¬ 
ment should also contribute towards the support of local health measures the 
proportionate share which the State owes the district for its work in the 
prevention of the inter-district spread of disease. The former obligation has 
been recognised in that Government now pay 75 per cent, of the salaries of 
all Health Officers. Were Government to admit its responsibility as regards 
the latter, there is no doubt but that much more could be done in connection 
with the control of epidemic disease. 

6. It is probably correct to say that nothing in the Presidency is more 
urgently required than safe and adequate rural water-supplies. Only then 
can diseases like cholera and the dysenteries and diarrhoeas he tackled in real 
earnest. The Public Health Department has during recent years devoted 
considerable time and thought to the investigation of foci of infection as 
regards water-borne disease, and the information now available would be of 
immense use, if Government and local bodies could set apart, year by year, 
definite sums for the improvement and protection of water-supplies at these 
foci and along the usual known routes of spread of infection. The question 
is not of parochial interest; it is, on the other hand, one which intimately 
affects the whole Presidency, For example, the provision of good drinking 
water at such centres as Palni and Tadpatri municipalities ought to be dealt 
with from the Presidency point of view, and the schemes liberally subsidised 
from Government funds, if indeed, the Government do not bear the whole 
cost. Moreover, all expenditure on rural water-supplies, especially when 
supplemented with Government grants such as have been made this year, 
should be controlled in the light of the knowledge at the disposal of the Public 
Health Department, so that the most urgent works from the point of view 
of water-borne disease may be taken up first. The improved water-supplies 
to be established, nnd the order in which they should be taken up, depend 
sntiTely upon local conditions, and can best be determined by the Public 
Health Department in consultation with the local District Health Officers. 

7. During the last few years the International Health Board of the Rock- 
feller Foundation have, in this Presidency, conducted a campaign against 
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hookworm, and, in addition to general surveys made in different districts, 
have carried on intensive propaganda in certain areas. The Government no 
doubt have supported this campaign with money grants, but there is a 
danger of the policy of the International Health Board being lost sight of. 
Their work is intended to educate the people among whom they labour to see 
the necessity of introducing a system of rural sanitation. It is with the hope 
that an impulse may be created among the peoples of this country towards 
the abolition of present insanitary conditions that the International Health 
Board stands ready to give assistance. The avowed purpose of that organisa- 
tion, viz The well-being of mankind throughout the world,” can be 
initiated in no better way in places like India, where such a large proportion 
of the population is without any knowledge of hygiene, and where conse¬ 
quently theie can be no sentiment in favour of preventive medicine, than 
through the medium of hookworm demonstrations. In the case of hookworm 
disease the parasite, its life cycle, the process of infection and its effect on 
the individual can be easily demonstrated to the most ignorant individual 
and, as enteric fever, cholera, dysentery and diarrhoea all result from the 
same insanitary practices, the teaching of the principle of hookworm infection 
teaches at the same time the principles involved in the prevention of all 
other diseases that arise as a result of improper disposal of human excreta. 
But all this is merely a means to an end. So far as Madras Presidency is 
concerned, the hookworm campaign has so far not resulted in any permanent 
improvement, because there has been no practical response to the repeated 
warnings as to the danger of soil pollution, and the necessity for the con¬ 
struction and proper use of suitable private and public latrines. This is not 
wholly the fault of local bodies, but whatever the cause, the time has now 
come for making a move, and it is suggested that the move ought to be ini¬ 
tiated by Government setting aside a sum of money yearly for this purpose. 
In several instances District and Taluk Boards have already sanctioned vary¬ 
ing amounts in their annual budgets for rural conservancy, so that the need 
for such expenditure is beginning to bo recognised. Mr. Foulkes, President, 
District Board, Madura, before whom the suggested scheme has been laid, has 
agreed to provide Its. 29,000,—provided Government give a grant of equal 
amount,—for the provision of suitable latrines in selected villages and unions 
in his district. 

To start with, a small group of two to three districts might he selected, 
€.(/,, Tanjore, Trichinopoly and Madura, and if the hookworm campaign were 
concentrated there, and Government assistance were given jn the form of half 
grants, the advantages of a hygenic system of night-soii disposal and the bene¬ 
fits to health which accrue therefrom would be brought to the direct notice of 
the rural population. Not only would the districts concerned benefit hut 
others would quickly see the advantages. In any case, something practical 
towards a general scheme of improved rural sanitation would be initiated, and 
the International Health Board would be encouraged to carry on in the Presi¬ 
dency and possibly expand their programme of work. 


The scheme deals only with a very primitive health measure, but one must 
start with primitive measures in a population whose knowledge of public 
health is primitive. At the same time, although primitive, it is none the 
less fundamental in the construction of any public health scheme. Later on, 
larger schemes can be developed. Only too often has it been the tendency to 
start with the larger schemes and neglect the simpler measures,—a tendency 
which has frequently defeated the object in view. 

It must be remembered, of course, that construction and maintenance of 
latrines means a permanent staff of some kind, but local bodies, if they were 
assisted in the construction expenditure, would probably be willing to face 
the expenditure on staff. The District Health Officers and their staff would 
also have here something tangible to work at, and the general effect on the 
whole department would be not only stimulating but lasting. The suggestion 
is also made that in many cases the villagers might be willing and able to 
build these latrines themselves, and where this was found impracticable, smell 
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local contractors could possibly be got to do the work cheaply. The Registrar- 
ueneral of Panchayats would very probably be able to advise regarding the 
introduction of the scheme in areas where panchayats have been constituted, 
further grants from Government would be necessary for further extensions 
of such a system. The point to be emphasised, however, is the early allotment 
of a grant in order that a start may be made during the present financial year. 


8. Decentralisation was a popular topic amongst politicians in England in 
the second half of last century and the idea seems to have spread to this 
1 residency only in 1908 when a Decentralisation Committee made a report, 
lhe recommendations made by this Committee, however, with regard to 
vaccination, public health and sanitation were only embodied in the Local 
-Hoards Act of 1920 and by that time, it had been proved that decentralisation 
couid bo carried much too far. In 1872, the Public Health Act in England 
established as many as 1,857 local sanitary authorities, and experience in 
health administration and other forms of governance have proved the grave 
disadvantages of small units of Local Government and the trend has been to 
enlarge them. The following paragraph is taken from the Presidential Address 
given m July 1925 to the Sanitary Congress by Sir George Newman, K.C B 
Chief Medical Officer to the Ministry of Health: — 


, hhc Poor Law Amendment Act of 3834 reduced the units of poor law 
administration from 16,500 to 660; the Education Act of 1902 reduced the 
unit of education administration from 2,469 school boards to 318 local edu¬ 
cation authorities; the new Rating and Valuation Bill would reduce the units 
of meal rating from 12,882 to 648. These reductions unquestionably make 
ior efficiency and economy. The next step, and of its urgency there is general 
agreement is to reduce the 1,900 local health authorities in a similar drastic 
way, co-ordinating the duties of the smaller ones with those of the larger ones. 
We must liot forget that the present scheme of local sanitary authorities (now 
50 years old) has rendered great pioneer service and has given sanitation an 
mv aluable local setting. But under modern conditions the disadvantages are 
overwhelming. In the smaller bodies, there is all too often incompetency, 
both of personnel and officers, combined with inadequacy of remuneration of 
the officers; there is duplication of officers and institutions leading to extra¬ 
vagances, waste and confusion ; local and personal considerations predominate, 
with the result that self-interest is cultivated, vested interest created, and 
public interest neglected; and there is lack of uniformity and equality in the 
administration of Sanitary Law common to the whole State, Yet epidemic 
disease spreads through large communities rather than small and is not con¬ 
fined by parochial boundaries, e.g., it is impossible to grapple with small-pox 
or typhoid fever if one small area differs from another in the practice or 
neglect of essential methods. Water-supply, sewerage, river pollution, and 
hospital provision must also bo dealt with on a general, and not a particular 
scale. It is true, of course, that these features are characteristic of some of 
the smaller authorities only, but these smaller authorities are upwards of 1,000 
in number, and their disabilities are injuriously affecting the entire public 
health service of the nation. 


9. These sentences might well be applied to taluk boards in this Presidency 
anu are deliberately quoted as a strong argument in favour of removing the 
subjects of “Public Health and Sanitation” from taluk board control and 
bringing them once more under district boards. It has been found in practice 
that, with a district health officer under the president of the district board, 
with health inspectors distributed one to each taluk and vaccinators 
appointed and paid for by the taluk boards, effective control by the district 
health officer is practically impossible. The dual control in this branch is 
the main reason why greater improvement in vaccination work has not been 
forthcoming, and so long as this anomalous position continues, so long will 
district health officers be unable to obtain proper co-ordination of the work 
in the district. Moreover, practically every proposal made to these small local 
bodies by the Public Health Department is met with the reply that no funds 
are available, or that the board does net agree with the opinion of the Director 
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I f,, tl 1 ! e chan 6 e to district board control could be carried out 
the di«+Hp+ l lI° U ffi be gre ‘?V y mmimi59d > dual control would disappear and 

deIay > conceilt ™ to the whole 1 or part 
ot nis district staff m any particular area in an emergency The difficulties 

it can £fw£ys C^ndeT in8U ~ table - » - Act is found defective 

of pSufc. h^tth'h^^rs'^undM^grav-^dfs^abilities^and^ilf is high time £2 
nunt; 7:° yU V h : F UbUc Healtb Reeulations now distributed through a 
Tn^k clf" + '° r S -* atUteS L Has added to ^ Laws in force in this country 
Half fW,« lectl . on . 1 * ^ be remarked that the sections in the present Local 
Self-Govrenment Acts dealing with public health give local bodies much too 
free a hand in questions which affect not only the area included within their 
wn boundaries, but it may be the whole Presidency. The Public Health 

wXout m re o ° S 11/ ad ' is0rv factions, but when its advice is refected 
m.we - U + w, n ’ [ he d ® p .f tm f n , t °r the Government should have statutory 
powers to compel recalcitrant local bodies to take at least reasonable pre¬ 
cautions against infectious disease. It ought to be possible to compel a local 

tV°nr/ ° Ut “ ieaSure "’ wlllch on th? advice of the Public Health Depart¬ 
ment, Government consider necessary for the safetv and welfare of the 

ve I a U X U dofiuif M ° re0Ter al l 1 2 Ca i bodieS shoulc1 be compelled by law to set aside 
yearly definite sums, or definite percentages of income for the development 
of public health measures. The budgets of district boards, municipalities and 
of taluk boards (if their existence is to be continued) should show exactly what 
percentage of the total income is being set aside for those purposes. The Acts 
in force require amendment in those directions. 

a * 1 ‘ ^oSn Wrlt ° r ’ aion? witlt Mr - Gopalaswami Ayyangar, spent many weeks 
duiing 19--. in preparing a volume of model by-laws dealing with practically 
every public health section of the Local Self-Government Acts of 1920. He 
has yet to learn that these by-laws are being worked effectively or even that 
they have been adopted by more than a small minority of the'local bodies of 
the 1 residency. Ihese by-laws were drawn up in accordance with present 
law, permission was granted to local bodies to modify them in accordance with 
local requirements, and, if they were applied properly, would be a tremendous 
lever in the hands of those anxious to improve local insanitary conditions. 
The fact is that they are more or less of a dead letter, and it is submitted that 
Government should compel local bodies to adopt a more active attitude in their 
application. Laws, rules, regulations and by-laws on paper are totally ineffect¬ 
ive without a vis a terjo compelling their practical application. The Depart¬ 
ment of Public Health should be a strongly centralised powerful organisation*; 
the sanitary code upon which its authority rests, should be modern in every 
particular. This Code should be incorporated, as already suggested, in an 
up-to-date Public Health Act. With the advice of a Central Board of Health 
nominated by the Government, the Director of Public Health should be em¬ 
powered to promulgate new regulations, as they are deemed necessary, and 
should have authority to insist cn all pub'ic health regulations being carried 
' out by local bodies as strictly as is compatible with their financial position. 

12. In no instance perhaps is there more “lack of uniformity and equality 
in the administration of sanitary law common to the State,” than in connec¬ 
tion with the control of small-pcx. Go’-ernment has already been addressed 
on several occasions regarding tho difficulties experienced by the Public Health 
Department in connection with this disease owing to the fact that “ one small 
area differs from another in the practice or neglect of essentia] methods.” 

13. The problem of Malaria in the Presidency has so far been practically 
untouched, although one or two district health officers have made interesting 
and useful reports on the subject. With the help of the Indian Research 
Fund Association, it is hoped to carry out during the next year a general 


* Vide reply to question 14375 on page 508. 
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survey and to prepare maps showing the main danger zones. In various parts 
of the world reliance is placed upon quininisation for the control of malaria 
in endemic areas, and one or two district boards have made tentative efforts 
in this direction, but rhe whole question is an immense one and will require 
very considerable expenditure if effective progress is to be made in stamping 
out this disease. So far it has been possible to obtain sanction only for one 
Malaria Unit, attached to the King Institute. The inexpensive organisation 
has been in constant demand and further units urgently demand sanction. 
Moreover detailed investigations in every malarious area in the Presidency 
must be made in order to discover the types of malaria-carrying mosquitoes 
prevalent, because the different varieties of mosquito require different preven¬ 
tive measures. For this work the whole-time services of a trained Entomologist 
are necessary. There does not seem to be much doubt that malaria causes 
many deaths and a tremendous amount of sickness, and by devitalisation of 
the individual lays him open 1,0 a,ttacks firm other more insidious forms of 
disease such as tuberculosis. 

14. Mention of this last disease leads one to ask if any worth-while results 
can be accomplished in the prevention of tuberculosis, unless in the first place 
conditions affecting the spread of all the communicable diseases which lower 
the vitality and render the individual an easy victim to the tubercle bacillus 
are controlled. Safe milk supplies must be assured. Satisfactory methods 
of sewage disposal must be installed. Infants must be properly reared in 
decent houses. Personal and school hygiene must be observed. Medical 
examination of school children must be made and defects and abnormalities 
corrected. In short, the control of tuberculosis is not a problem by itself. 
Bather is it a corollary to a large number of other Public Health problems, 
and will depend on all the varying activities, which go to make up a well- 
balanced Public Health Department. It cannot be taken up, in any case, 
until public sentiment demands it, and the factors such as defective drainage, 
defective ventilation and defective conservancy, which ensure a continuance of 
tuberculosis infection, are first eliminated. This does not moan that the 
treatment of persons suffering from tuberculosis should not be encouraged. 
The present Memorandum does not doal with the individual, but rather with 
what Carr Saunders calls the “herd,” by which he means the “mass” of 
the population, 

15. In the same way the protection of the health of mothers and infants 
lies mainly in control of communicable diseases, the provision of decent houses, 
safe water and milk supplies, adequate methods of sewage disposal and a 
generally healthy environment. The money now being spent on Child Welfare 
Centres is perhaps useful as a method of education in the principles of 
hygiene; it cannot be considered as money well spent so long as the infants 
and their mothers continue to live in slums without water, without drainage, 
without fresh air, and often without sufficient nourishment. 

16. This leads to another development of the Public Health Department 
which demands immediate extension. During the last few years more and 
more attention has been devoted to the education of the people in hygiene. 

“ Due thing is quite certain. We have reached a stage in the evolution of ~ 
the Public Health when it is a necessity of further progress that we should 
create an enlightened opinion and carry it with us. This is necessary because 
there is a need of an ‘ impulse ’ behind sanitary legislation and effective 
administration of it, and secondly because the public health is dependent upon 
personal hygiene and the day by day individual practice of the principles of 
Preventive Medicine. We must do more ourselves.” 

17. There is ao doubt that educational health work is one of the most 
effective and far-reaching forms of general education. If general education 
is an affair of the State, so much the more is education in matters of health, 
for the education of the people in the value of public health measures is the 
surest way to stimulate interest in this subject and to gain the financial 
support necessary to carry out modern sanitary measures. For three years 
past the Madras Health Council has been struggling along with a scanty 
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budget (aided by the Red Cross Society) to do what it could in this direction, 
and it is surprising what has been done with the few thousands of rupees 
available. During the present year the Government sanctioned a recurring 
grant of Rs. 8,000 (Rs. 8,000 of which was earmarked especially for Health 
and Baby Week). It can be better imagined than described how far this 
sum will go in financing any adequate educational campaign for a population 
comprising nearly 43 millions of people and using at least half a dozen different 
tongues. It is now suggested that Government should establish as an integral 
part of the office of the Director of Public Health a Health Propaganda 
Section in charge of a suitably qualified officer, taking over if necessary all 
the property and material in the hands of the Madras Health Council and 
giving a liberal grant for a wide expansion of the work now being done by 
the Health Council. As a matter of fact, apart from the enthusiastic help 
received from the two Chairmen, Sir Alexander MeDougall and Dewan Baha¬ 
dur S. Bavanandam Pillai, and from Colonel Cunningham and some of his 
staff in the King Institute, the whole of the burden of work has fallen on 
the shoulders of members of the Public Health Department executive and 
they have given freely and willingly of their leisure hours to carry out what 
has been done. It is neither fair nor right that this all-important branch of 
Public Health work—one which is now universally recognised as a necessity 
in all Public Health Departments—should be carried out by means of voluntary 
workers. No doubt as Sir George Newman states in the address from which 
quotations have already been made—“ it is the local authorities who should 
be mainly responsible for undertaking systematic educational health work 
suitable to the own districts, circumstances and needs,” but in the dhsen.ce at 
present of proper recognition of the importance of this work by either taluk 
boards or municipalities, it is the duty of the Government to give the lead. 
This had indeed been already recognised by more than one Provincial Govern¬ 
ment in India, and it is to be hoped that Madras—which has for so many 
years given the lead to the whole of India in matters sanitary—will not now 
fall behind. As the information afforded in this subject should be " appro¬ 
priate, timely and correct,” it seems best that the propaganda material used 
should be prepared under the direct supervision of those who are the expert 
advisers to Government on all Public Health questions. An additional point 
worth noting is that the material must be not only seieutfically correct, but 
must be in such a form as to strike the imagination of those among whom it 
is intended to be used. The preparation of health propaganda is no simple 
task and the officer in charge requires particular qualifications which are not 
easy to define. Increased Government grants under this head are inevitable 
if the health propaganda campaign is to be effectively carierd on and effectively 
extended. 

18. Finally, it has already been proposed to Government that changes and 
improvements in the teaching of Hygiene are urgently called for. It is not 
proposed to enlarge further on this subject here. But it will not be out of 
place to remark that the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine should be made 
use of for the further training of members of the District Health Service. 
Many of the officers in the service are young and keen, and a course such as is 
given there would be a great stimulus and would moreover be far less costly 
than periods of study spent in England. 

19, Judicious selection of the men best fitted for further study would have 
to be made, and these officers would then be capable of carrying out the local 
epidemiological and other enquiries which are so essential in connection with 
a number of diseases. It has been possible in a small way to stimulate a few 
of the present District Health Officers to efforts in this direction by personal 
visits and instructions, but this is hardly enough. A number of Health 
Officers should be specially trained, e.g., in Vital Statistics, in Epidemiology, 
etc., so that they may be capable of carrying out special investigations m 
these and other subjects. If one was given a sound training in Entomology, 
for instance, he could take up the Entomological Surveys already referred to 
in the paragraphs dealing with the Malaria problem. It is understood that 
if Government adopted the above suggestion, the International Health Board 
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would be prepared to consider a 50—50 grant in aid of the training. More¬ 
over it is also necessary to keep in mind that the International Health Board 
is willing to award yearly a number of scholarships in order to enable Health 
Officers in Government employ, or men guaranteed employment by Government 
on their return, to proceed to America or England to undergo a course of post¬ 
graduate study for one or more years. This is an opportunity for Indians 
which ought not to be lost, and it is proposed to put up the names of two 
or three young officers of the department in 1926—27 whom the Government 
might usefully recommend to the Government of India and the International 
Health Board for scholarships. The training thus obtained would be invalu¬ 
able, not only to the individual officers themselves, but to the whole Public 
Health Department. If the Department is to make continued progress, it 
requires additional specialised workers, and these can best be obtained by 
recruitment from the present cadre of Health Officers. There are so many 
special problems awaiting investigation in the Presidency 1 

20. The fundamental need for the Presidency is not the development of 
numerous specialities to be introduced into local communities or groups in¬ 
dependently but for the establishment of an efficient district health service 
through which the public health activities of the district may be conducted 
in logical sequence and with proper relation to each other. Until the advant¬ 
age of a single definite programme of health-work between Government and 
the district is generally recognised, the isolated efforts which have so far been 
the common practice will result in little of permanent value. Some of the 
more keen of the District Health Officers have already recognised the limit¬ 
ations now' imposed on- them by circumstances, and have expressed regret 
that so little permanent good comes of the efforts they have made. This is an 
attitude which is not only deplorable but one which the Government and the 
executive head of the Public Health Department must try to correct and at 
all costs at the earliest opportunity. It seems that the last two years have 
been long enough to permit of the solidification of the foundations on which 
the new District Health Service was laid, and the time has now come for 
further building. If Government willingly or unwillingly postpone that fur¬ 
ther building, not only will the District Health Service become disheartened 
and stale, but local bodies will lack confidence in the department and conti¬ 
nue to withhold support, and the general public will remain confused and 
sceptical. 

21. It is hoped that what has been written above demonstrates with suffi¬ 
cient clearness some of the directions in which further development is possible 
and desirable. They cannot of course be all taken up at once, but for the 
convenience of Government the following brief summary has been prepared. 
Under “ A ” are included those schemes which should he taken up urgently 
and under “ B ” those which might reasonably be taken up as and when 
funds permit. 

22. Summary. —.4. ( i ) The scheme outlined in paragraph 7 in connection 
with Rural Sanitation is one which demands serious consideration and early 
sanction. It is probably the key to most of the other schemes. 

A. ((it) The suggestion made in paragraphs 5 and 6 for the provision of 
water-supplies in towns and villages known to be foci for the spread of cholera 
should be favourably considered by Government in so far as grants are avail¬ 
able. Grants such as those made during the present year should be given 
only on the conditions laid down in these paragraphs. 

.4. (Hi) Next in importance is the scheme described in paragraphs 18 and 
19 for the training of selected Health Officers either at Calcutta or in America, 
or in England. 

A. (iv) Almost equally important with the last is the provision of adequate 
funds for extension of the health propaganda work (paragraphs 16 and 17). 

.4. (t) The provision of a Public Health Act for India or for the Presidency 
(paragraphs 10 and 11) and the amendment of the present Local -Self Govern¬ 
ment Acts (paragraphs 8 and 9) are allied subjects of great importance. 
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APPENDIX. 

G. 0. No. 1036, l'.11., dated 13th June 1926. 

The Government have read with interest the memorandum submitted by 
the Director of Public Health on ‘ the future development of the Public 
Health Department ’ and generally approve the views of the Director as 
expressed in the memorandum. The problem in regard to the expansion of 
the activities of the Public Health Department is however as with other 
departments one of finance and the Government wish it to be understood 
that their general approval of the Director’s views do not in any way commit 
them to further financial obligations. Each proposal outlined by the Director 
in his memorandum when submitted in a detailed form will have to be 
subjected to a critical examination on its merits with due reference to the 
resources of the Presidency at the time, the other claims upon them, and the 
existing commitments of the Government. 

2. In the concluding paragraph of the memorandum, the Director has given 
a brief summary of the subjects which he wishes to lay specifically before the 
Government. He divides these into two classes :— 

A. Those to which he considers very early consideration should be given. 

B. Those with which he has at present purposely made no .attempt to 
deal in any detail in order that the more important issues Bhould not be 
lost sight of in a mass of details of lesser importance. These proceedings 
therefore deal only with the points which the Director has included in 
Class A. 

The Government propose to state briefly the action which they have already 
taken or propose to take to give effect to the Director’s recommendations 
in regard to these. 

3. (i) Improvement of sanitation in villages by the construction of sanitary 
latrines—(paragraph 7 of the memorandum). —The Director of the Ankylosto¬ 
miasis Campaign has suggested that an intensive campaign should be carried 
on in a few districts to educate people in the use of sanitary latrines, latrines 
being provided in sufficient numbers to meet the needs of the population 
of the area selected. The point which he wishes to emphasise is that the 
curative work of his party is not an end in itself. He states that, unless 
conditions are radically altered, people who have been cured of the hookworm 
disease will soon become re-infected and no permanent improvement in the 
public health will result. He considers that the object of his work is not 
merely to cure individuals but to effect a permanent improvement in sani¬ 
tation throughout the Presidency and this in his opinion can only be effected 
by inducing the people to adopt the habit of using sanitary latrines. Dr. 
Kendrick’s proposal was placed before the Local and Municipal and Public 
Health Advisory Committees at a meeting held in December 1925. The mem¬ 
bers realised the desirability of making an attempt in the direction indicated 
by Dr. Kendrick, but at the same time recognised the immense difficulty of 
effecting a revolution in habits which have persisted for so long. The Com¬ 
mittees considered that no beneficial results would accrue, unless the experi¬ 
ment was restricted in the first instance to a very small area, and they 
were of opinion that the proper course was for the Director of Ankylostomiasis 
Campaign with the aid of the Director of Public Health, the President of a 
District Board and the Registrar General of Panchayats to try to persuade 
the people of one or two villages to adopt the latrine system, the scheme 
being worked by the panchayat or panchayats concerned and the District 
Board meeting the cost of the latrines and the sweepers. The Committees 
having recommended that the scheme should be tried in the Madura district, 
the President of the Madura District Board was requested to place the pro¬ 
posal before the District Board for consideration. The District Board has now 
agreed to give the scheme a trial and has allotted a sum of Its. 20,000 for 
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the purpose. The area where the experiment should be tried has been selected 
and the District Board is making arrangements for the construction of latrines 
in the area. 

4. (ii) Provision of protected water-supply in places known to be foci of 
cholera — (paragraph 6 of the memorandum ).—The Government agree with the 
Director of Public Health that the provision of a protected water-supply in 
places such as Palni and Tadpatri which the investigations of the Public 
Health Department have shown to be the foci of cholera epidemics for all 
neighbouring districts is not a question of merely parochial interest but one 
affecting the health of large portions of the Presidency. As regards a water- 
supply scheme for Palni, the Government have therefore addressed the 
District Boards of Madura, Tanjore, Tinnevelly, Coimbatore, Ramnad, Tri- 
chinopoiy and Malabar and have inquired whether they would be willing to 
contribute Rs. 10,000 each towards the capital cost of a water-supply scheme 
for the Municipality. They have also addressed a similar inquiry in regard 
to Tadpatri to the District Boards of Anantapur and the adjacent districts. 

5. (Hi) Training of selected Health Officers in the Calcutta School of 
Tropical Medicine or in America or England. —The Government have alreadv 
accepted the proposal of the Director of Public Health that the Health 
Officers should be given a course of post-graduate training in the School of 
Tropical Medicine, Calcutta, and have provided funds in the Civil Budget 
Estimate for 1920-27 for the training of three officers. Certain medical officers 
have also been recommended by this Government for the award of the Rock- 
feller Foundation Scholarships this year, so that they rnay undergo specialised 
training in public health matters in America. 

6. (to) Extension of health propaganda work—(paragraph 17 of the memo¬ 
randum). —The Director of Public Health is being requested to furnish the 
Government with detailed information to show the immediate and ultimate 
cost involved in his proposal to establish a Health Propaganda Section in 
his office. 

7. (d) Enactment of a Public Health Act for the Presidency—(paragraphs 
10 and 11 of the memorandum). —The question of the enactment of a Public 
Health Act for the Presidency and the amendment of the Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment Acts was placed before a joint meeting of the Local and Municipal 
and Public Health Advisory Committees held in February last. The joint 
meeting was in favour of the enactment of a Public Health Act and the 
consequent amendment of the Local Self-Government Acts, but they con¬ 
sidered that if the enactment of such a measure threw any extra burden upon 
local bodies, they should receive the requisite financial assistance - from the 
Government. The Government are not prepared to accept the commitment 
implied in the Committee's resolution, but at the same time will be glad to 
have the Director’s detailed proposals for the drafting of an Act. 

(By order of the Government, Ministry of Local Self-Government.) 
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B. Extensions outlined in paragraph 3 and the subjects briefly discussed 
in paragraphs 13, 14 and 15 are closely inter-related. In order, however, that 
the more important issues might not be lost sight of, no attempt has been made 
in the present memorandum to deal with those questions in any detail. When 
occasion arises, details will be provided. 

[The action proposed to he taken by the Government of Madras on this 
Memorandum is stated in G. 0. No. 1035-P. E., dated 18th June 1926 vide 
Appendix.] ’ 
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Replies to the Questionnaire. 

• p u fit‘ on . —General Education .—The time has now come when the sub- 
n?u ° f “ yg J en , e sil0U W be included in the curriculum of all schools and colleges, 
lhe subject should not be optional but should be made compulsory This 
question has been referred to in paragraph 20 on page 477 of the memorandum 
already submitted, where it has been pointed out that “ if general education 
is an aftair of the State, so much the more is education in matters of health.” 
the old belief that Public Health deals only with “ drains ” and “ bad 
smells is not yet dead, and is even to-day one of the greatest stumbling 
blocks to a 1 advance in its development. The Education Department should 
recognise that its efforts to educate will be largely frustrated, if those thev 
desire to educate are devitalised by infection and so prone to sickness that they 
are frequently absent from school or college. School children ought to have laid 
betme them the elements of the principles of healthy living and be compelled,— 
at least in school hours, to practise these principles. This implies that 
school and college teachers should themselves understand what is meant bv 
Modern Hygiene. The subject must, therefore, be included in the curriculum 
tor aU training colleges for teachers, and must be taught in such a way as to- 
indicate its very close association with the daily life of the individual the 
family and the community. With teachers so trained, the children might be 
expected to learn sufficient facts about life, health and sickness as to convince 
them of the advantages of practising healthy living. Their knowledge would 
also almost certainly be carried to their homes. The Education Department 
has at present sanitary rules in force compelling all aided schools, for example, 
to piovide and maintain suitable latrines, hut it js rather the exception than 
the rule to nnd these. As a result the children never realise the dangers of 
tcai? 0 llhtion and the benefits to be derivod from decent sanitary conditions. 

J ' the teaching of hygiene were made compulsory, a beginning would be made, 
and the next generation would realise the consequences of the present indiffe¬ 
rence to, and neglect of, hygienic living. 

Tn the same connection may bo urged the necessity for a new outlook on 
the subject of Hygiene as met with in the curriculum of Medical Colleges and 
Medical Schools. The medical student at present is taught in water-tight 
compartments and especially is this so in connection with the subject of“ Public 
Health.” In the words of the General Medical Council’s resolution of January 
1923, it is necessary “ that throughout the whole period of study the attention 
of the student should be directed by his teachers to the importance of the 
preventive aspects of medicine.” Every student must be made to see the inter¬ 
relationship and close correlation between the healthy man and healthy life 
ou the one hand, and biology, physiology, pathology, medicine, midwifery and 
surgery on the other. These subjects should be so presented as to impress on 
the student the importance of keeping people healthy, of recognising early 
symptoms of disease and of instructing his patients how to avoid future invali¬ 
dism and disease. With a medical profession trained to take this new outlook 
the “ prescription ” and the “ bottle of medicine ” would be pushed into the 
back-ground, and the medical practitioner’s time would be largely spent in 
teaching people how to maintain health and how to practise healthy living 
By educating future medical practitioners on these lines it is reasonable to 
hope that the gospel of health would be preached by real disciples of the 
faith and that this gospel would be accepted by the mass of the people. 

Question 25.—Welfare of Jtural Population .—This question has been dealt 
with in the memorandum already submitted, but to the subjects already men¬ 
tioned there may be added that of Nutrition and Deficiency Diseases. The 
importance of Nutrition has no doubt been laid before the Commission bv 
Colonel McCarrison, but special emphasis should be laid on the desirability of 
widely-conducted investigations in connection with deficiency diseases which 
are so commonly met with in this Presidency. Large numbers of people suffer 
from diseases such as beri-beri and keratomalacia. The high sickness and 
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Oral Evidence. 


14208. The Chairman: Major Russell, you are Director of Public Health 
in the Presidency of Madras?—Yes. 

14209. You have put in a note of the evidence which you wish to give 
and my colleagues and I have had before us for some time a memorandum, 
one of the series sent by this Presidency, which I think you prepared ?— 
Yes. 

14210. Do you wish to make any general statement now, or shall I pro¬ 
ceed to ask you a few questions?—I do not think I have anything to add to 
this memorandum ,* plus my enclosuret, phis the answers to the Questionnaire 
which I sent in on Saturday. 

14211. You point out on page 490 of your answer to the Questionnaire that 
in your view the time has now come when the subject of Hygiene should 
he included in the curriculum of all schools colleges. Is it at the present 
moment included in the curriculum of any schools or colleges P—Not that I am 
aware of. * 


14212. Is nothing being done to teach the elementary aspects of hygiene 
to children in the public schools?- -I believe that in vocational schools where 
it is an optional subject hygiene may be taught in a haphazard way, but 
tfajsre is nothing done in the way I should like it to be done. 

14213. Do you know at all whether any readers or text-books are used, 
dealing with the subject P—A certain number of text-books on simple hygiene 
have been prepared by different people in this Presidency and Macmillan & 
Co have produced one or two written by different authors, but they are 
not used as a general rule; there is no compulsion about it. 

14214. Is there anything in the vernacular?—Yes; these text-books that 
I am referring to are in the vernacular. 

14215. They are all vernacular?—Most of them are. 

11210. Do you happen to know whether in the instructions to teachers 
there is any section or paragraph dealing with the question of hygiene?— 
that I am not aware of; T do not think so. 

14217. Have you formed any view in your own mind as to how many 
hours a week or month would be required to deal sufficiently with this ques- 
tion in schools? I think, to start with, if certain lessons in the different 
readers were introduced on subjects connected with hygiene, that would be 
a start, without laying down any particular hours per week that might be 
devoted to the subject; that is what has boon done in the Presidency In 
the last two books that were produced (I had something to do with their 
production) that was the method adopted. The readers were produced, 
accepted by the Department of Education, and in the readers there were a 
number of lessons on hygiene, without calling it a reader on hygiene. 

14218 Have you any personal experience of the effect of such teaching 
upon school children in this Presidency ?—We have a certain amount of 
experience in this connection. During the last three years we have had 
what m known as 'The Health and Baby Week '; we have had a great deal 

of that th ^l f n!" Department m connection with the celebration 

of that week and the children have taken an enormous amount of interest in 
the lessons and in the tamashas, if I may call them, that were arranged during 
that week; that is all that I know that has been done. S 

14219. But you have formed the view that teaching in this direction would 
be received by the children with interest and attention, and that a forward 
move not merely amongst the children but throughout the population might 
he achieved by such means?-Of course, I think that hygiene is the 
most interesting subject in the world, and that all children will be inter! 

* See pages 472-481. ~~ 

t See pages 481-489. 
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ested; the subject could be presented to them in an intensely interesting 
farm. 

14220. My own experience of hygiene at that age was that it consisted 
of not allowing me to eat the things which I wanted to eat; is that your 
idea of hygiene?—The old idea of public health was that it dealt with drains 
and bad smells; that idea is long past, although it still exists even among 
various Government Departments, I am sorry to say. 

14221. On page 490, you describe a situation according to which not 
merely is no hygiene being taught, but even the rules of hygiene are being 
disregarded in these schools?—Yes, that is so. 

14222. And suitable and cleanly latrines are not being provided?--They 
are not, in a large number of cases. 

14223. What inspection is there to ensure that there is such provision?— 
The District Educational Officer inspects the schools, and he is not supposed 
to give a grant-in-aid unless the rules are carried out. 

14224. Would you like to see that inspection put into the hands of your 
department.—We have the power of inspecting schools now. 

14225. Do you use it ?—Yes; for instance, the district and municipal health 
officers have the power to inspect schools in their respective areas and send 
in reports. 

14226. What active steps has your department taken in this particular 
matter during the past 18 months?—We have repeatedly drawn the atten¬ 
tion of the Education Department to this lack of latrines even in schools 
which are aided by Government. It is quite different with schools maintained 
by local bodies; the rules do not apply to these schools, but, at the same 
time, we inspect these schools and recommend that these things should be 
provided, but the recommendations in many cases are not carried out, in 
most cases in fact. 

14227. That is as regards schools under the District Boards?—Govern¬ 
ment aided schools have got these sanitary rules; we can recommend to the 
Education Department that the rules should be carried out. 

14228. I thought you were comparing one class of schools with another? 
—In regard to the schools which are run by municipalities, or by local hoards 
which do not get any Government aid, we also advise them that latrines 
should he provided, but there is no rule compelling them to do so. 

14229. Which group do you find most responsive to your suggestions?— 
Both are equally bad. 

14230. On the same page you say, “In the same connection may 
be urged the necessity for a new outlook on the subject of Hygiene as met 
with in the curriculum of Medical Colleges and Medical Schools.” In whose 
control does the direction of that curriculum lie?—-The Medical Colleges of 
course are affiliated to the University. 

14231, And the Board of Studies?—The Board of Studies has various 
medical members on it, and they make changes in the curriculum as ad¬ 
vances are made. 

14232. Is this defect in the orientation of the courses of the Universities 
world wide, do you think?—Absolutely. 

14233. Are you in a position to make any representations on questions of 
that sort to the University authorities?—During the organisation of the 
teaching of hygiene which I suggested to the Surgeon-General only a year 
ago I made definite recommendations and most of these recommendations 
have already been carried out with regard to the teaching of hygiene. 
Up till last year, for instance, there was only one part time Professor of 
Hygiene and he was supposed to teach the whole of the subject; we have, 
I think, 13 teachers now, each teaching his own special subject. 
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14234. On page 490 under the head of Welfare of Rural Population, you 
refer to the question of nutrition and its counterpart, deficiency diseases. 
Are you familiar with the work being carried on by Col. MeCarrison ?—■ 
Yes, I see his work regularly and we very often talk and write to each 
other about this w T ork. 

1423S. Do you agree with the tendency of Col. McCarrison’s conclusions, 
not with any particular experiment but generally?—I do not think there is 
any doubt that he is correct. 

14236. On page 491, you say “ The population of this Presidency is so near 
the asymptotic maximum and is increasing so much more rapidly than the 
available food grain supplies that in my opinion it would be much more 
.advantageous to finance a Nutritional Department than to spend huge 
sums on new irrigation schemes,” When you talk about the asymptotic 
maximum there what curve is it that is exactly being approached?—That 
is a curve starting from minus infinity and going to plus infinity. You 
use the census figures available for estimating or extrapolating the curve for 
future years and it is just possible now, with the figures available, to esti¬ 
mate for 10 or perhaps 15 years. In the paper that I read before the Science 
Congress last year I showed that the population of this Presidency was very 
near the upper limit, which is the maximum we can have and if it goes about 
that, and there is no reason to doubt that it will go above that, the chances 
are that violent epidemics or famines or something of that sort will pull it 
down again. 

14237. The last census figure in 1921 was 42* millions roughly speaking 
and the previous census figure?—About 40 millions, because the Influenza 
epidemic in 1918 killed a larger number and the expected increase did not 
•take place. 

14238. What was the census immediately previous to that of 1921?—1911. 
The figure was 38 millions or thereabouts. This is, I may say, a question 
-on which there is a great deal of difference of opinion. 

14239, Would you as clearly as possible describe the converse view?—The 
converse view is that although our mathematical curve may describe condi¬ 
tions theoretically it cannot possibly describe things practically. Of course 
there is the proviso which must always be given to this curve and that is 
that conditions remain the same as to food supplies, cultivation and so 
on. Immediately you change these conditions or immediately you change 
the population from an agricultural one into an industrial .one, which in 
this case does not apply, you would have to fit a new curve. That happened 
in Germany. When Germany changed from an agricultural population to 
an industrial population there was another large increase of population and 
you had to fit a second rise to the curve. 

14240. Quite apart from that there Is such a thing as a physiological 
-over-draft just as there is a financial over-draft?—In my opinion the condi¬ 
tions in this Presidency are not likely to change so rapidly as to affect the 
■thesis that I now present. 

14241. Have you considered such emigration as takes place in relation 
to this problem?—Emigration in India is a negligible factor in my opinion, 

14242. You know in fact what the emigration figures year by year are?— 
You will find them in my reports. I think last year, if I remember rightly, 
the total emigrants were about 60,000, I am not quite sure of that figure, 
but you will find it in the first pages of my report. 

14243. I wanted to know whether you attach any importance to this at 
all?—No; it is a negligible factor. 

14244. Have you observed yourself whether there has been, under the 
stress of life, migration from the non-irrigated tracts towards the deltaic 
tracts or whether rise in population has been mainly brought about by an 
increase in the birth rate?—I do not think the rise in population is due to an 
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increase in the birth rate, beoause the birth rate in India has always been very 
high. The published figures in the annual reports of the Sanitary Commissioners 
have been absolutely wrong. They give a totally erroneous idea of the birth 
rate. For instance, I can prove that by what we have done during the 
last four years. We have had an organisation in every district during the 
last 4 years and during these 4 years I have paid particular attention and 
I have insisted on particular attention being paid to vital statistics work, 
that is, the registration of births and deaths, and in my annual report for 
the last year I showed that the birth rate of this Presidency, that is, the 
registered birth rate had increased by no less than 8 per thousand in the 
last 4 years. This is simply due to the fact that a better organisation was 
in existence foi the collection of these figures. There is no reason to be¬ 
lieve that the birth rate of the Madras Presidency has increased by 8 per 
1,000 in 4 years. It is simply due to the fact that in previous years, the 
complete figures were not registered. With regard to the question of 
migration of population to areas that are laid under irrigation I also have 
rather definite views on the subject of irrigation. If you irrigate new large 
tracts of this Presidency the population of that area will increase so rapidly 
on account of the better supplies of food and the easier way in which it 
is got that in 20 years you will be exactly in the same position as you were 
before. That is with regard to the proportion of food supplies available per 
head of the population. 

14245. You are staving off the evil day?—That is all; you must come to 
an end some time. 

14246. Are you quite definite in your view that the birth rate is not 
rising?—I think so. 

14247. What are the factors that make for the increase in the population,, 
when further food supplies are made available?—It is an economic factor. 

14248. How does it act? The birth rate does not rise; does the death 
rate drop ?—In the irrigated areas, the birth rate rises at once. In the areas 
that are now irrigated lands you get a very large increase in population and 
the result is that, in 20 years or so, you will be in the same condition as 
before. 

14249. So that it is the population that enjoys the increased food-supply' 
as a result of irrigation that responds and you get an immediate local rise 
in the birth rate?—That always happens; ami that has been proved in other 
parts of the world as well. That is why I say that it is more advantageous 
to finance a Nutritional Department than to spend huge sums on new irriga¬ 
tion schemes. 

14250. Turning to the difference in birth rate which you describe as be¬ 
ing due to the faulty statistics that existed, is it the case that it is impossible- 
to say whether there has been an increase or not in the birth rate?—You 
mean in irrigated areas? 

14251. If the figures upon which you would form a view are proved to be 
incorrect is it not difficult to say what exactly is the position?—If you 
examine the vital statistics for a long p'eriod of years you eliminate the error. 
That is what we have been doing in our epidemiological investigations. 

14252, So that broadly speaking you think the figures at your disposal 
will give you an accurate indication of the changes in the population of 
this Presidency?—Yes, allowing for the error that we know exists. 

14253. Do you think that the question as to how far standards of living 
depend upon the growing of money crops as compared with food crops has a 
bearing on this problem?—I do not think that I am prepared to answer 
that question. 

14254. You present us with a picture of growing difficulty in this matter. 
Have you any solution to offer?—I think the first thing is to spread educa¬ 
tion in hygiene. I am not going to mention * birth control ’ because that 
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would be impossible in a country like this. If you educate people in ways 
of healthy living that result will inevitably follow. In one group of the 
city of Madras it has followed already. I examined the birth rate figures 
for Madras city in 1924 and 1925 and to my amazement found that the birth 
rate among the Brahmins of the city was practically equal to the birth rate 
among the Europeans. The birth rate of other communities gradually rises 
as one goes down the social scale until you get to the lowest claBS of all where 
it is practically double that of Brahmin birth rate; so that I think that if 
you could get education in hygiene spread among the whole population the 
question of over-population would not arise. 

14255. Now may I take you to the original memorandum, a very interest¬ 
ing document, for which my colleagues and I are greatly obliged to you?—-In 
Table 11 on page 473 you give the expectation of life at certain ages. How far 
do these tables, comparing expectations of life in Europe with expectations of 
life in India, require to be corrected on account of the earlier maturity in 
India? Is that an important factor?—I do not think that that is a very 
important factor. 

14266. You do not think that even under ideal conditions the expectation 
of life in India would inevitably be somewhat shorter than the expectation 
of life amongst Europeans?—I do not think so, because in certain areas in 
the tropics which have been cleaned up, the expectation of life has increased 
enormously, and I do not see any reason why that should noi follow in India 
if we had decent conditions of living. 

14257. On page 474 you are talking about the hookworm parasite, and 
you point to the good work that has been done in this matter by owners and 
managers of certain tea and coffee plantations; where are those plantations 
situated?—In Wynaad; in the High Range, in Travancore and in the Nil- 
giris. 

14258. Have most of the plantations followed this lead ?—A very consider¬ 
able numbor of them have and they have been very glad to continue it be¬ 
cause it has made the labourers very much more efficient. 

14259. How far would it be possible, if you had the means, to carry out a 
campaign against hookworm in a ryotwari district amongst typical small 
cultivators P—Well, the really practical way, again, is to teach the popula¬ 
tion how to avoid infection. We are trying to do that as much as possible, 
and possibly during the next year we are going to have a scheme for the 
actual treatment with hookworm medicine of every person who comes as an 
out-patient in every dispensary and hospital in the Presidency. That is 
an educational method as well but it will only reach a very small proportion 
of the population to start with. 

14260. Without diagnosis?—To every patient who comes in we will give 
hookworm medicine. 

14261. And I presume he will be re-infected within a short period?—Pro¬ 
bably. The effect of his infection disappears for about a year, and he 
recognises or ought to recognise during that time the benefit ho has derived. 
We are going to distribute leaflets and literature on the subject at the same 
time. 

14262. The best prophylactic measure would be universal foot wear?—That 
is a most impractical measure in India. 

14263. What methods do you suggest P—We have started a small scheme 
in one district already for rural sanitation by building a large number of 
latrines in certain centres and leaving there the Assistant Director of the 
Ankylostomiasis Bureau to conduct a campaign for two or three months to 
teacn the people the use of these conveniences, to tell them the reasons for 
using them and so on; that scheme, although it has been in force only for 
the last three or four months, has given very satisfactory results. Of course 
it is a scheme which cannot possibly be extended by Government to every 
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area in the Presidency and it is not a scheme that can be extended to every 
village even by a District Board; but, unless we get a certain number of 
centres of the kind by which we can spread knowledge on these matters, I 
do not think there is any other way in which we can get ahead. This centre 
has certainly done a great deal of good already; it has given very satisfac¬ 
tory and very good results. 

14264. How long would it take to free the soil of the parasite if your 
measures are successful?—In an area which is not re-infected tjie parasite 
dies out in few months. But what happens now is that thesS" people go 
morning after morning to the same spot, tread on infected ground and 
get re-infected every day practically; that is what it comes to. 

14265. Can the parasite live on dry soilP—Yes; it lives for a certain time 
even in sandy soil, although not so long as in wet soil, because you will notice 
that in wet districts about 80 to 100 per cent, of the people are infected 
whereas in dry tracts like Bellary and the other Ceded Districts, the propor¬ 
tion is from 2C to 30 per cent. 

14266. The wet is the ideal condition for the parasite?—Yes. 

14267. Now, when this practice of relieving nature in the open is indulged 
in under dry conditions, do the parasites and germs of diseases survive the 
hot rays of the sun pouring down on the substance?—There is a certain 
amount of doubt about that, but I can perhaps say this, that in the Ceded 
Districts where the area is dry and where you would expect parasites of 
infectious diseases like cholera to die out at once under the hot sun, when 
the monsoon breaks (that is, the South-West Monsoon) cholera starts at 
once. That means that the infection from the surface of the ground is 
washed by the first discharge into the wells and tanks that are used for 
drinking water, and you get cholera at once, we know that now and we 
base our preventive measures on that knowledge. That is in Bellary, Kur- 
nool, Anantapur and other Ceded Districts; it is quite different in the other 
districts. 

14268. So that it looks as if the effect of the rays of the sun might be 
exaggerated P—Well, it might be put that way; but of course there are shady 
nooks and corners and bushes where the parasite might live longer because 
the sun does not get into direct touch with it. But there is no doubt about 
the facts. 

14269. In your view, it is possible to devise a type of latrine which would 
be satisfactory under Indian conditions and which would not demand more 
attention than can conceivably be given under ideal conditions?—That is 
the greatest difficulty we are up against. We are trying to invent latrines 
which would not require maintenance or which would require the minimum 
of maintenance; but that is the difficulty that every sanitary engineer for 
the fast 150 years has striven to overcome. You provide a latrine, and it 
is not maintained properly. Naturally I do not blame even the ordinary ryot 
for not going into a latrine which is kept in a bad condition; he has got 
sufficient self-respect to stay out. The point is that it is difficult to main¬ 
tain them in a clean condition, and so far we have been unable to evolve a 
type of latrine which does not require some attention. 

14270. Is there any hope that a latrine requiring attention could by any 
organisation of the village receive that attention?—T think that is what we 
are attempting in this centre in Madura district. We have built these 
latrines and we have put them in charge of local inhabitants (not officials); 
we have tried to stimulate interest in keeping them clean among the leading 
members of the population, and we constantly reiterate the idea of keeping 
them clean. We have had a certain amount of success there, but whether it 
will be a success in other areas I am not prepared to say. So far it has been 
promising. 

14271. Do you have periodical inspections?—Yes. The whole of this money 
has heen provided by the President of the District Board, who is intensely in 
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terested in the subject. Naturally of course he built these under our advice. 
The Sanitary Engineer, the Director, Ankylostomiasis Bureau and myself, 
all go every week or two in turn and see that they carry on as they ought to. 
I think it is necessary for officers of our class to do that to maintain interest. 
Whether it would be possible to leave them wholly in charge of individuals in 
the village concerned is another matter; I do not think it would be just yet. 

14272. Epidemic diseases cost the Presidency a great deal every year, do 
they not?—Lakhs, crores, in fact. 

14273. Do you think it would be a good policy to encourage the mainten¬ 
ance of latrines once supplied by the grant of some small pecuniary en¬ 
couragement to the people who can look after them?—No; I do not think 
so. 

14274. Would that be a mistake?—I think they ought to be taught to 
look after these themselves. 

14275. Have you a vaccination law here?—Yes. 

14276. What does it amount to?—In all Municipalities vaccination is 
compulsory; and in large tracts of rural areas it is also compulsory, but we 
have now to ask the President of the District Board to certify vaccination 
as compulsory in additional areas. 

14277. That is for proclaiming a district during an epidemic?—Not 

during an epidemic; if we proclaim a district we proclaim it once for all. 

14278. But how do you proclaim during an epidemic?—The people are 
quite willing to be vaccinated during an epidemic. 

14279. What are the grounds of their objection to vaccination?—Indiffer¬ 
ence. 

14280. Not superstition?—-Well, there is a certain amount of superstition, 
of course. They look upon all diseases as a visitation of God. But they are 
now accustomed to the Vaccination Department. The Vaccination Depart¬ 
ment has been in existence for very many years, and I do not think there is 
any objection to it on principle; it is simply indifference. 

14281. You make an important statement about malaria. Apparently in 
your view the problom of malaria has never been seriously tackled in this 
Presidency?—Well, if you look at the number of deaths from fevers (Table III, 
on page 473) it is 2,700,000; most of these were from malaria, I think that 
answers the question. 

14282. Is it possible in your view, to protect a population engaged in 
growing rice from malaria P—Yes. In the Tanjore district, which is perhaps 
the most typical district in the Presidency for rice-cultivation, there is no 
malaria. 

14283. How has that been achieved?—It has been achieved because 
malaria-carrying mosquitoes are not found in that rice-growing area; we get 
there non-malaria-carrying mosquitoes, such as anopheles rossti. 

14284. What is the malaria carrier?— Anopheles culicifacies is one. 
Conditions vary enormously in different districts and in different Provinces 
of India. In this Presidency rice-cultivation does not produce malaria to any 
extent. We want to know why. But we have not got the staff to find out. 

14285. You have not got the staff?—We may got it this year. I under¬ 
stand the Finance Member, I may be giving out a secret, has agreed to give 
it. 

14286. To have a malaria officer appointed?—Yes. 

14287. On the question of quinine, what does the cultivator pay for his 
quinine?—He does not pay anything; because he does not buy. 

14288. If he did buy, wliat would he pay for it? Do you know the exact 
amount?—I am not prepared to quote the price, but it is much too high, 

14289, That is what we want to know. In your view the price is much too* 
high ?—Yes; it is ridiculously high. 
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14290. Can you account at all for the spread of tuberculosis and parti¬ 
cularly phthisis in recent years?—When I came to India, about 20 years ago, 
I was told that there was no tuberculosis in India. I did not believe it; I 
think that tuberculosis has been in India for many, many years before that; 
but I do think that in municipal areas at least (I am not prepared to say in 
i ural areas) the incidence of tuberculosis is increasing very much. Of course 
you have practically the same conditions of over-crowding in the large rural 
villages and Thu small towns, where these ryots live, and I have no reason to 
doubt that the conditions are exactly the same there. 

14291. ^Perhaps your machinery for diagonising and recording cases is 
more efficient than it was?—That may be, but even now we have got 
to depend for our diagnosis on village officers, who are not medical people 
and who take very little interest in the registration of vital statistics. They 
put down everything, malaria, tubercle, typhoid fever, dysentery, as fever. 
I am only giving you my impression, 

14292. In paragraph 12, on page 475 of your memorandum, you say, 

Prior to the introduction of the District Health Scheme in 1922 and 1923 ” ■ 
is that scheme founded on any statute?—No, except that, under the Local 
Hoards Act, each district has to provide a District Health Officer. 

14293. You have nothing in the nature of a Public Health Act?—I am 
now drafting it. 

, 14294, Professor Gctngulee: But the Local Self-Government Act came into 
•existence long before this date, did it not?—The 1920 Act provided for a 
Health Officer in each district. 

__ 1 1 4 i 95 AJ he amended Act?—The new Act of 1920 provided for a District 
Health Officer; before that there was no provision at all; it was only intro¬ 
duced in 1922 when Government provided District Health Officers. 

1429(3. Ihe Chairman: You are describing the situation since this dis¬ 
trict public health scheme was inaugurated, You say, “The three Assist¬ 
ant Directors of Public* Health wero each placed in charge of a bureau in 
the office of the Director of Public Hoalth ”, what grade were these officers 
m ?—Assistant Surgeons. 

14297. You say, “A trained Health Officer was appointed to each dis- 
-trict ; what grade would ho be?—Assistant Surgeon; I may say that I am 
■the only European in the department. 

14298. You say further, “ at least one Health Inspector works under 
the immediate supervision and control of the District Health Officer What 
is the training of the Health Inspector ?—He has got 6 months’ training in 
hygiene, physiology and minor sanitary engineering in the Medical College 
before he sits for his Government examination, which gives him a certificate 
as Sanitary Inspector. 

14299. That sounds a pretty good deal for 6 months; is that course suc¬ 
cessful?—It is. 

14300. They can cover that ground in 6 months?—What they are given 
they can cover, and they coite up every 5 years for a fresh course for 2 
months. 

14301. You are satisfied with the arrangement?—I am more or less satis¬ 
fied with it. The men that are taken into the Sanitary Inspectors’ Class 
are usually people who have spent 1 to 3 years as Vaccinators, and they are 
acquainted with the administration of vaccination at least. Of course I 
am not satisfied with'the number of Health Inspectors we have got; there 
is one for each taluk, and a taluk has got an area of anything up to 2,000 
square miles, and to ask one Health Inspector to supervise the hygiene and 
health conditions of 2,000 square miles is ridiculous. But, on the other 
hand, five years ago, we had not even that; we have made an enormous 
amount of progress during the last 4 years, and T have been able to get 
practically everything I have asked for from the Minister. 
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14802. You are still not satisfied with the existing conditions?-— Natural- 

ly- 

I should be astonished if you were satisfied with any of the existing con¬ 
ditions; you are much too enthusiastic an officer lor that, 

14303. You say on page 477 “ In the Government Budget for 1925-26, a 
sum of Bs. lakhs was provided for the improvement of rural water-supplies 
and village roads’.” I should like you to develop a little before the Commis¬ 
sion this problem of the rural water-supply. First of all, have you any statis¬ 
tical proof tending to show that the incidence of water-borne disease is in close 
relationship with the provision of good water-suppliesP—Yes, because in 
those municipal areas which have been provided with protected water-sup¬ 
plies you have practically abolished cholera. Even in Municipalities in the 
centre of constantly infected cholera tracts, cholera is introduced no doubt 
occasionally, but you do not get any sweeping epidemic such as you used to 
get. 

14304. Can you check the introduction more easily when it takes place ? 
Only if cholera is introduced by a man coming in from outside with infection; 
in that ease it can be stopped at once, b©caused he does not spread the in¬ 
fection to the water-supply. We know- a great, deal about cholera in this 
Presidency; we have been studying its epidemiology for 3 or 4 years, and 
in certain areas I can forecast when cholera will arrive to a day. For in¬ 
stance, you have the Cauvery river and the Bhavani river; we know that 
whenever freshets of water come down in the monsoon (it starts up in the 
hills and comes down the irrigation channels) we are going to get cholera. 
It starts at the Grand Anicut at Trichinopoly, and we can work out to an 
exact time table that there will be outbreaks at such and such places. This 
take? place every year, so that we provide what we can do in the way of 
preventive moasures accordingly. 

14305. Have you tested how long the organism can live outside the human 
body?—The single organism does not live very long. It is by repeated in¬ 
fection that we get more and more organisms added to the water. What 
happens in these irrigated tracts is that freshets of water come down the 
irrigation channels and the people bathe, drink, wash, defecate and urinate in 
the same channel; you have got of course large numbers of cholera carriers 
among your population; they are chronic carriers. With conditions such as 
you get through the monsoon period, these carriers begin to excrete cholera 
bacilli - they are deposited in the irrigation channel and within the following 
week people are infected there; the same thing occurs at each place, and the 
infection travels down stream. To control cholera in an irrigated tract 
is almost impossible. I am sorry the question of protected water-supply does 
not receive in this country as much attention as it should. 

14306. You are not within sight of an administrative machine which will 
help you to deal with cholera?—There is no hope of it; we have got hundreds 
of thousands of carriers in the Presidency. But if we can provide protected 
water-supplies, then the carrier is no danger at all. 

14307. Leaving out the question of urban areas altogether, and leaving 
out also the question of the irrigated districts, I want the Commission to 
have the benefit of your views as to the possibility of providing a better 
water-supply where the well is the source of drinking water. Have you any 
proposals on that point P—Yes, in large areas in this Presidency the type of 
well is a b'ad one. For instance, in the Ceded Districts, you get large 
numbers of step-wells, and step-njells are an abomination to any health 
officer as far as public health is concerned. Not only do they cause a large 
amount of cholera, dysentery and diarrhoea and diseases of that kind, but 
in these districts you also get a large amount of infection from guinea-worm. 
Practically every individual in certain villages in these districts has got 
guinea-worm, simply due to the fact that he wades into the water when he 
wants to fill his pot. 
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14308. Eliminating the step-well and coming to the well from which 
water is extracted by means of dipping a bucket into it, do you think it is 
important whether the villager dips the bucket attached to the well or uses 
his own vessel?—There ought to be a single bucket for drawing water, but 
there again you are up against difficulties at once because one community 
will not allow persons of another community to draw water from the same 
well or with the same bucket. But there is a way of escape from that; you 
can provide wells for different communities. 

14309. I understand another difficulty is that the bucket which is public 
property to-day might disappear to-morrow P—Quite probably; I have used 
the words 1 communal spirit ’ in this memorandum; if there were any in¬ 
crease in the communal spirit, surely that would disappear; that is again, 
in my opinion, a matter of education. 

14310. Now, turning to the construction of the well itself, do you think 
well® are polluted by surface water splashing about the well and draining 
back through the sub-soil?—In very many cases it takes place; there ought 
to be, of course, a parapet or platform to drain away the spill water, and 
people should not be allowed to wash their clothes and bathe anywhere near 
the wells, but there again it is a matter of education; the wells that are con¬ 
structed under the advice of my department and constructed by the Local 
Boards will be different, and the wells that will be constructed out of the 
amount of Rs. 6J lakhs (most of it will be spent on wells) will be built in the 
way we should like them to be built. 

14311, Have you estimated at all the cost of putting into order the 
average village well?—That is rather a matter for the Sanitary Engineer. 

14312. I wanted to know if you had the figure?—I do not think I can 
give the figure. 

14313. Have you any experience of villages obtaining their drinking water 
from tube-wells?—Yes. 

14314. What do you think of tube-wells from a sanitary point of view?— 
On occasions, they are useful. For instance in 1921, I think, we had a 
huge festival at Kumbakonam called the Mahamakam , a festival which lakhs 
of pilgrims attend. The whole of them we provided with water from tube- 
wells, and whether as a result of that or not,—I will not give any emphatic 
opinion about it,—there was no epidemic of cholera. 

14315. It is rather unusual?—It is very unusual. Now-a-days, in all 
festivals, our District Health Officers and Health Inspectors have got a 
definite form in which they have to make recommendations before the festi¬ 
val, and another form in which they report after the festival, so that we 
know whether anything has happened. In several instances tho Agricul¬ 
tural Department have lent oil-engine pumps and private companies have 
lent oil-engine pumps as an advertisement; we have put up a fence round 
the only water supply for the pilgrims, and pumped up the water to a tank, 
and distributed it by means of taps. As a result of such arrangements 
epidemics have been avoided. It can be done with organisation and with 
money. These local bodies in charge of festivals, the Taluk Local Boards, 
have the administration of public health in their hands, and they regularly, 
in fact almost universally, spend as little as they can, and therefore we do 
not get all that we would like to get. At the same time, the District Health 
Officers have a considerable amount of influence with the Taluk Board Presi¬ 
dents; as a result we get more done than we used to get, and I think the 
position is quite favourable. As far as the control of cholera in these festi¬ 
vals is concerned, we have one instance of how to stop infectious disease by 
providing a reasonably protected water-supply, 

14316. Is the practice of raising water from a well and pumping it into 
a gravity tank sound from the hygienic standpoint in this country?—We 
nave large schemes run on that method. 
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14317. I wondered whether the temperature to which the water would rise 
during the day made it unpopular?—We have provided those in many 
cases; even some Municipalities have now schemes like that. 

14318. Have you ever heard any suggestion for the use of wind mill for 
that purpose on the coastal zones?—Yes; but 1 have never seen it tried, 
except, I think, in one instance; I had my attention drawn to the fact that a 
Kite pump had provided water for some zamindar or other for many years; 
that is the only instance I am aware of; 1 do not see any reason why it 
should not be useful; I am not familiar with it. 

14319. If you could persuade the wind tc do the work, you would have 
got over half the difficulty, would you not? Pumping by hand is not a 
popular pastime?—No; but for the larger village I do not think it would be 
necessary to pump by hand; you could pump with a small oil-engine. I 
saw one the other day which discharged 500 gallons a minute and it costs 
only Rs. 400; it was constructed on the principle of a motor bicycle and it 
gave a large flow of water from the pump, which would be quite sufficient 
for o fair sized village. 

14320. Once you get to the stage of having a sufficiently large tank above 
the level of the highest part of the village, you are not very far from the 
point where you could run oh half inch pipes straight down?—I do not think 
that is a development that we could anticipate for a long time; it is one 
which I think is unnecessary in most cases. 

14321. Time is not a sufficiently valuable thing?—The women are 
accustomed to go for water to a distance and if you provide taps they would 
be quite willing to go half a mile and even more. In some of the Ceded 
Districts they travel five miles for water in the hot weather. 

14322. On this problem of -water-supply which seems to me at any rate 
one of the most urgent problems in India at the moment, do you think it 
has ever been envisaged not only by this Government but by other Provincial 
Governments in India in its relation to public health, to agricultural effi¬ 
ciency, to the enormous incidenoe of diseases?—I think you will find it en¬ 
visaged in Public Health Reports published all over India; but I do not 
know whether you find it envisaged in anything else. I am not prepared to 
discuss other departments of the Government of India in this connection. 

14323. I am sure you will realise from your long experience that some 
things which are highly desirable are unattainable. You have no doubt 
pondered this problem and I think the Commission will greatly value your 
views as to whether, within the financial capacity of India to-day, some 
broad general schemes for improvement of rural water-supply might be 
undertaken?—I think that in non-irrigated areas you could certainly im¬ 
prove the present type of well. That would be a great improvement and 
would certainly prevent a considerable amount of disease that exists at the 
present time. But in irrigated areas the people prefer the irrigation water. 
They prefer going to an irrigation channel to using a well and I think you 
wouid have to go very slowly in spending money in irrigated areas as long 
as that preference existed. We try to prevent people during festivals and 
during cholera seasons from taking water from irrigation channels, but it is 
practically impossible. I can tell you an incident that happened the other 
day. An Assistant Surgeon, who is not a Health Officer but who is very 
interested in preventing cholera in a certain village, found that the only way 
in which he could stop the people, in spite of watchmen and policemen, from 
taking water from the irrigation channel was to throw a dead dog into it ; 
then they stopped; otherwise they preferred that water to the well which 
was in the village. 

14324. So that in any important expenditure you incur, you would have 
to go very carefully when you are considering whether it would be worth¬ 
while? Is that your view?—I think so. 
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14325. What are theise health dramas which have been, according to 
jour note, so well presented?—We get Tamil pandits and Assistant Surgeons 
who are of a poetical turn of mind, and people of that kind help us by writing 
short scenes, allegorical scenes, with characters representing disease, death, 
life and so on. These are remarkably attractive in many ways; many of 
them attract enormous audiences. Of course the ordinary Indian audience 
dees not mind sitting 8, 10 or 14 hours to see the end of a drama; some of 
them go on that length of time. Even the few scenes that I have seen my¬ 
self are extraordinarily good and, I am quite sure, are written by people 
who themselves know the facts of public health; they are a great factor as 
far as the advancement of knowledge in hygiene is concerned. 

14326. Do they require financing?—Yes, they require financing; but the 
authors very seldom ask any fees for writing. In fact I do not think I have 
heard of any one who wanted to sell his drama. Most of them are quite 
pleased if I or one of my officers write a foreword to them commending the 
poetical style, and so on. They are quite pleased to have them used. 
Generally some leading citizen at the place where it is enacted, presents the 
author with a gold medal or some thing like that, and he is quite satisfied. 

^ 14327. Prof Gangulee: Are those dramas enacted mostly in villages?— 
Yes; they are enacted in villages particularly in Health and Baby Week. 
The Health Inspectors arrange them in village areas. 

14328. The Chairman: Will you tell the Commission a little more of your 
experience with the issue of leaflets in the vernacular? Are they read, do 
you think, once they are distributed?—I suppose a certain proportion of 
them are thrown away, but I should think a fair proportion of them are 
read, because, for instance, even in Madras city during the last Health and 
Baby Week, we actually sold about 100,000 of them and people are not going 
to buy things to throw away. Although I am talking of Madras city, the 
Health and Baby Week is held during the Pongal holidays when there are 
a large number of visitors to Madras from the mofussi] and I have no doubt 
that a proportion of those' leaflets at any rate were bought by people from 
the mofussil, that is the rural population. 

14329. So that it is the considered view of your department that in 
matters of health, leaflets in the vernacular, if they are good enough and 
broadcast in sufficient numbers, produce a very definite effect?—Yes; but 
leaflets and literature dealing with health matters must be got up in an 
attractive manner otherwise they are a waste p{ money. The difficulty is 
of course to find some one with medical knowledge and the journalistic and 
advertising instinct to produce them in the proper form. That has been 
my difficulty, to get an officer or officers who have a combination of these 
qualities. We have produced a certain amount of stuff which is reasonably 
attractive, but my own criticism of a good deal of the material that'we produce 
is that it is not attractive enough. 

14330. Do you look forward to a day when you will have a definite publi¬ 
city office?—I have put that up to Government and I believe they are accept¬ 
ing it for next year. 

14331. Still you are not satisfied with the existing conditions?— No, be¬ 
cause the Madras Health Council is a non-official body. During the last 
three years the Madras Health Council, a non-official body, has tried to cope 
with this question and of course what has happened is that myself and my 
two assistants and the Health Officer of Madras, who are on this Health 
Council, have done the whole work. The other workers were voluntary workers; 
that is, all the work was done by us. The Government on my recommendation 
gave the Madras Health Council Its. 8.000, so that T thought that, if we were 
doing the whole work, we ought to have the whole section under our control 
and the whole of the work under our control. In 1927-28 we intend to have 
a propaganda section in my office. I consider that this propaganda work is 
of extreme importance. 
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14332. Are you going to attempt the production of cinema films?—Well, 
if we can get the money I do not see why it should not be done. We have 
got a malaria film from the International Health Board at present which 
we use and which is quite reasonably good for the purposes of the country, 
because it was prepared in the Southern States of America and the condi¬ 
tions there apparently more or less correspond to the conditions that we 
find in rural areas here. We exhibit it as it is and the people take an 
intense interest in it. I do not see any reason why cinema films should not 
be produced. 

14333. You are talking about medical inspection. What about the teeth 
of the rural population?—From the figures that are available, diseases of 
the teeth are very common among children. The Medical Inspection Re¬ 
ports that we get show that there is a good deal of minor disease in the 
young population of the Presidency which could easily be corrected if it 
were taken in hand. 

14334. Is there a lime deficiency in the diet?—The carbo-hydrate diet 
which the ordinary individual takes in this Presidency is I should think 
very deficient in calcium. 

14335. In paragraph 24, on page 478, you are asking the local bodies who are 
getting a great deal of service from you to come forward with funds in connec¬ 
tion with propaganda work. Can they afford to pay for what they are gett¬ 
ing?—Yes; they can. I might say that I tried the alternative which I 
mentioned there. I say in paragraph 24 that ‘ local bodies may legitimately 
be asked to acknowledge their indebtedness for the success of their health week 
celebrations’. I wrote round to all District Boards and Municipalities and 
asked them if they would give grants to the Health Council as a last effort 
to maintain the financial life of the Health Council. During the last few 
months I have been able to get, I think, 14 District Boards and 20 Munici¬ 
palities to give grants of varying amounts as a voluntary gift; but that, I 
am afraid, was a personal appeal and certainly I would not get it a second 
year in succession. But local bodies raise quite‘large sums of money for 
celebrating the Health and Baby Week and the balances left over at the end 
of the week have been used for buying the stuff that we prepare. 

14336. In paragraph 27, page 480, you refer to a scheme of subsidising 
medical practitioners ou condition that they settle down in rural areas. 
What does it cost you to persuade a medical practitioner to settle down in 
a rural district ?—The Madras Government have attempted it by offering 
Rs. 400 to Rs. 600 a year according to qualifications. 

14337. Prof Gangulee: Are these medical practitioners passed from your 
College?—If they are L. M. Ps. they are from the Medical School. 

14338. What is L. M. P.P—Sub-Assistant Surgeon. I do not think any 
medical graduate has accepted this offer. I think the last figure shows there 
were 183 who had started in the Presidency. 

14339. Paragraph 28, page 480, dealt with dwelling houses. Do you think 
that any experiments or research work might be done on this problem of 
housing to devise a better type of house which is within the ryot’s means?— 
Yes, I think it would be a very good thing to try experiments. You might 
devise a type, but whether you can get them to adopt it is another matter, 
because each area in the Presidency has a different type. Even adjoining 
districts have different types, so that you would have to evolve plans, modi¬ 
fied according to hygienic principles, on the type which is in use in the 
districts by the ryots themselves. The only way you could get them tc 
accept them would be by modifying their own type. 

14340. Have you any other proposals for improving housing?—I do not 
think it is possible io suggest that the houses should all be built with damp- 
proof floors and things like that, because I do not think they will do it; 
but at the same time you can provide a damp-proof floor quite easily by 
building a plinth of dry stone; it is quite a satisfactory damp-proof floor, 
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and if that were used you would prevent, I think, a very great deal of the 
respiratory diseases which are now so common all over the Presidency. 

14341, Have you ever considered the practicability of recommending the 
raising of houses above the level of damp land by constructing the houses 
on piles?—I think you would attain the same end by providing them 
with a high plinth of stone; but then of course in large tracts 
of this Presidency, foi instance in the deltaic areas, you will find it very 
difficult to provide stone. The District Boards there find the laying of 
metal on the roads an enormously expensive item because they have to cart 
every load from other districts. 

14342. Probably wood would offer the same difficulty ?—Wood would not 
be any good, because it would simply rot at once or be eaten by white ants. 

14343. In paragraph 28, page 480, you say, “ An attempt has recently been 
made to constitute model villages.” Is that a concentration of moans on a 
few villages ?—Yes; I tried to induce the Presidents of Taluk Boards, with 
the help of the district authorities, to select one or two villages in typical 
areas in their taluk and to spend all the money they had available for 
general sanitation on the one village and not to do what they have been 
doing up to date. If they have, say, a thousand rnpees in their budget for 
general sanitation they scatter It about, a few annas here and a few rupees 
there, and no permanent good is effected. I suggested that they should 
spend all that money on one or two villages for two or three years and show 
what could be done with judicious expenditure. That has been done in 
certain areas; of course I cannot say how it is going to develop, because it 
has been only very recently introduced; but I think that is one of the ways 
in which we might be able to educate a certain proportion of the rural popula¬ 
tion, at least, in better hygienic methods of living. 

14344. Do you think there is room for research by some All-India body 
on some of these fundamental problems; say malaria?—I think the Govern¬ 
ment of India have an All-India malaria organisation. 

14345. Do you feel there is room for more active research by that body?— 
Very much more. I have suggested to Colonel Christophers, and he has 
accepted it, that if I get a malariologist, he should link up with the All- 
India organisation; but one officer for 44 millions of people in the area we 
have got here is playing with the problem. 

14346. I suppose this disoase is causing more misery and more monetary 
loss than any other?—Yes. 

14347. I suppose the memorandum on the future development of the Pub¬ 
lic Health Service was a document which you have presented to the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras; was it not?—Yes; it was presented in October 1925. 

14348. You say, in paragraph 6, on page 482, “ The Public Health Depart¬ 
ment has during recent years devoted considerable time and though to the 
investigation of foci of infection as regards water-borne disease, and the 
information now available would be of immense use, if Government and local 
bodies could set apart, year by year, definite sums for the improvement and 
protection of water-supplies at these foci and along the usual known routes 
of spread of infection ”?■ —Yes, that is really what I was talking about before. 

14349. Has this information been collated and arranged?—It has been 
published. I have been writing a series of articles on the epidemiology of 
cholera which have appeared within the last two years in the Indian Journal 
of Medical Research; and a great deal of information which does not appear 
in these papers is available in my office. 

14350. I thought 1 read there between the lines a suggestion that a great 
deal of information had been collected which you had no means of putting 
together; but I see I was wrohg?—I have spent a considerable amount of 
my spare-time in writing up these papers. 
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14351. On page 484 you mention an officer called the Registrar-General of 
Panchayats, In your experience are the panchayats helping in matters of 
hygiene?—Yes and no. Yes, they help us in carrying out our propaganda 
work. They are of assistance during the Health and Baby Week and when 
we arrange for lectures and demonstrations of that kind in panchayat areas; 
but most of these panchayats are still in an infantile stage of development 
and have not been able to provide the funds required for expenditure on 
public health measures in their areas. I do not see any reason why that 
should not come in time. 

14352. Do you think the panchayat system gives hope for the future?— 
Yes. 

14353. In your experience is it likely to grow and gain strength?—I 
think it will be a goo’ll thing to have a village organisation in every village. 

14354. In paragraph 10, page 485, you say, “ In the absence of a Public 
Health Act for India.” Are you in favour of such an Act being passed?— 
I think it would be a good thing for each Provincial Government to have a 
Public Health Act; the proposal is now before the Madras Government. 

14355. On page 436, paragraph 14, you say, “ Safe milk supplies must 
be assured.” Take the urban districts first, say Madras City; are there 
local rules or bye-laws here as to the sale of milk?—We have got an Adultera¬ 
tion of Food Act which was passed in 1918, but which has never been brought 
into operation, because of our lack of standards. Two and a half years ago 
a Public Analyst was brought out from England; he has now fixed the stand¬ 
ards for milk, butter, ghi and milk products generally. The Government 
have recently published rules laying down standards for these substances for 
Madras City, and 1 hope very shortly in Madras City we shall have that Act 
in force. Of course it is a permissive Act, and Municipalities may adopt it 
or not as they like. The difficulty of course will be to get the Municipalities 
to adopt it. 

14356. Have you at the moment the right, as a health authority, to 
inspect the milk offered for sale in public places in Madras City?—No. 

14357. In your experience, is milk a fertile source of infection in this 
Presidency?—Yes, unless you see the cow milked before your own eyes in no 
case will milk be non-adulterated. The milkmen use any water for adulter¬ 
ating milk; they do not care what they use. 

14358. But now that your standards are fixed, do you look forward to the 
regulation of the milk supply as a feasible administrative operation?—Yes, 
if the Health Department of the City gets proper help from the magistracy. 
What I mean is this: Several years ago the Health Officer brought up a 
series of cases before the Magistrate’s Court in connection with adulteration 
of food and drink. All the cases were dismissed because the Magistrate held 
that he had not proved his case. In fact there were no standards. If the 
magistracy would give a certain amount of help to the Public Health De¬ 
partment, then we might make some progress. I may illustrate what I 

mean from the subject of vaccination. We produce a parent before a 
Magistrate for failing to have his child vaccinated. The case will be post¬ 
poned once, twice, thrice, or a fourth time; it eventually comes before tho 
Magistrate and he fines the parent two annas. Of course that does not pre¬ 
vent the parent from carrying on the same process for another six months. 
That is exactly what, would happen in connection with food supplies and 
milk supplies if the magistracy do not recognise the position; the punish¬ 
ments inflicted are far too small. 

14359. Are venereal diseases a serious problem in this Presidency?—They 

are very common, but I do not know whether you can call them a very 

serious problem. The average person who is infected does not worry about 
it. 

14360. Is that so in the rural districts?—I think the same thing holds 
good. We have no exact figures for these diseases, but from our hospital 
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experience we know they are very general, and of course, cause a consider¬ 
able number of infantile deaths, for instance. 

14361. Is there much blindness ?—Well, most of the blindness is due to 
small-pox. 

14362. You do not attribute much of the blindness to venereal diseases?— 
I could not give you any figure which would be of any use'. 

14363. Have you experience of the attitude of educated Indians in the 
Presidency towards sanitation and hygiene generally?—I did not quite fol¬ 
low the question. 

14364. I was going to ask you this whether, amongst the class Avlnch pro¬ 
vides officers for the public service other than the medical, there is a real 
appreciation of the importance of these questions of hygiene in their bearing 
upon public health and public happiness?—1 would like to reply to that in 
two different sentences. For instance, when this district health scheme and 
the additional organisation were introduced, there was a tremendous amount 
of opposition to it in the Legislative Council, but the Raja of Panagal, the 
Minister for Local Self-Government, managed to put it through, and within 
18 months those who wore most vehemently opposed to it were asking for its 
extension. 

14365. What was the ground of their opposition?—I should think that 
probably it was political; I can think of no other reason, because in 18 
months they asked for extension of the scheme, and the opposition died out 
completely. The second reply I would put thus: In a certain Municipal¬ 
ity in this Presidency, the Chairman, who is a very well educated lawyer, 
was induced to employ for his Municipality a trained midwife, at my insti¬ 
gation. I said it was necessary that the Municipality should have a trained 
midwife. He engaged one and paid her from the municipal funds, but when 
his eldest daughter was going to have a child, he sent for the dai, and did 
not employ the trained midwife; that is an illustration of the attitude of 
the educated classes. 

14366. Was that through disinclination to spend money?—No, I do not 
think so; probably it was feminine influence; of course, the women are the 
most conservative members of the family; they do not like these new-fangled 
ideas. 

14367. Prof. Gangulee: 1 should like to ask you about this Government of 
India scheme for an All-India anti-malarial organisation. Could you give 
us some more information about the All-India scheme? How does it link up 
with the Provinces?—I do not think it has got to that length yet. At the 
Research Workers’ Conference last year, Colonel Christophers, who is in 
charge of the Malaria Bureau at Kasauli, elaborated his scheme and laid it 
before those present. It was accepted by them. I am going up to Calcutta 
in 10 days for the next conference and wc shall probably be told what stage 
it has reached; I am not aware whether the Government of India has accepted 
it or has extended it or not. 

14368. On page 480, you are referring to the Madras Legislative Council 
as having recently passed a Nurses’ and Midwives’ Registration Bill. In 
the rural areas, do you have quack doctors, like barbers and so on, practis¬ 
ing medicine?—Well, I suppose the village practitioner is usually to be met 
with, the man who professes to know something about medicine. 

14369. Is there no provision for the registration of these quack doctors?— 
No; registration is for fully trained nurses and mid wives, 

14370 What is your relationship with the International Health Board 
that you refer to here?—The International Health Board of America sends 
workers out to different countries on invitation. 

14371. Was there any invitation by the Government of India?—The in¬ 
vitation can be sent by any Government. Hie Madras Government asked 
the International Health Board to send an officer over about 61 years ago, 
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and Madras is the only Province in India that has got an officer of the Inter¬ 
national Health Board, The Board has workers in 150 different countries 
of the world. 

14372. Do the Government of India make any contribution to that work? 
—None at all. The Government of Madras pay half of the International 
Health Board’s expenditure in the Presidency, exoept the salary of the 
Director himself which is wholly met by the International Health Board. 

14373. Can they continue this work for any length of time?—We are 
hoping that they will continue the work, but the policy of the International 
Health Board is to initiate and stimulate activity, and then withdraw in 
favour of the local Government. 

14374. Before they undertook the intensive propaganda that you refer to 
here, was there no intensive propaganda undertaken by the local Govern¬ 
ments?—There was no Health Department; that is what I would say; the 
Health Department is of very recent growth in this Presidency. There’ was 
a Sanitary Commissioner with an Assistant, but there was very little else. There 
was no organisation, not what I would call an organisation; that has only 
developed within the last four years. 

14375. On page 485 you say that the Department of Public Health should 
be a strongly centralised, powerful organisation. Could you amplify that and 
give us your ^ reasons for holding that view ?—I was not referring 
to any executive function by executive officers of Government, Per¬ 
haps it is a little unfortunately worded and in fact I have 
withdrawn that sentence recently. What I mean is that there ought 
to be a centralised Public Health Act which the Government ought to 
be in a position to enforce; that is what I mean by ‘ centralised ’; the phraseo¬ 
logy is a little unfortunate. 

14376. Further on you say, “ with the advice of a Central Board of Health.” 
1 would like to get your idea about that?- We have got a Public Health Board 
at present and all important questions are referred to that Public Health 
Board, and it advises the Minister. 

14377. That Board is not a Government of India Board?—No, a Provincial 
Board. 

14378. Mr, Calvert: I gather, from your replies to the Chairman and your 
memorandum, that you regard the improvement of the conditions of hygione 
in the rural areas as very largely a matter of adult education ?—No, I would 
not agree with that; it is very largely a matter of child education. 

14379. But you have to wait a long time for the child to reach the adult 
age? If you educate the school children, you are going to educate the next 
generation. 

14380. The evidenco given before us has been that educating children is 
rather like pouring water down a well, nothing happens?—Well, I think the 
child s mind is the most receptive mind. When you start to try to teach an 
adult to change his habits, you are up against an enormous problem. 

14381. Would you teach hygiene in schools?—Yes, and in colleges. 

14382. Teaching hygiene in schools pre-supposes teachers who believe in 
what they are going to teach?—Yes. 

143 83. ^ ey be ava i lat,le 011 present salaries?—They would teach 
the subject on the same salary as other teachers teach other subjects. 

14384. But hygiene is rather a more difficult thing than teaching litera¬ 
ture ?—I do not agree with you; I think hygiene is not a difficult subject to 
teach. 

, 14386 - Having got your population and taught them what to do, would it 

involve a large expenditure to maintain hygienic improvement?—Probably 
it would. ^ ’ 

14386. Is this hygienic improvement in rural areas a practical proposition 
under existing conditions?—I think a very great deal could be done with the 
expenditure of very little money if the people knew what to do. 
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14387. The Chairman: Who are the people?—The rural population. 

14388. Mr. Calvert ; The people who are going to do it are tho adults, not 
the children?—I say that you are going to find the adults more difficult to 
educate, but if you teach the children, in the next generation you will have 
better-informed adults. 

14389. In your experience, do you find that the adult population is not 
amenable to education on new lines?—I think that is the general rule all over 
the world. 

14390. Has your policy of subsidising medical practitioners in rural areas 
met with success?—In certain areas 1 think it has been successful, but of course 
the scheme has only been working about 18 months and it is not possible to 
say what is going to be the final result. It depends to a great extent on the 
personality of the medical officer; if he has any grit and makes up his mind to 
be a success, I think that in many centres he would be a success. But so many 
of these people give it up at the end of 5 months and say there is nothing to 
be done; that is absolutely wrong. 

14391. You are finding difficulty in getting the right type of man?—Yes. 

14392. Of course, a very large part of any policy of improvement of hygiene 
would require finance. Would you suggest that this finance could be met by 
reducing the expenditure on the cure of disease, would you rather have more 
of prevention and less of cure ?—That is exactly my attitude; I think there 
is far too much money spent on building fine hospitals and expensive buildings 
of that kind, and far too little spent on preventive medicine; India should fall 
into line with other countries and spend more on prevention. 

14393. Less should be spend on building hospitals?—Yes. 

14394. Do you think there is much hope of organising the rural population; 
to undertake their own sanitary improvements?-—I think it is a very difficult, 
problem to get them to do that sort of thing, but as 1 have already stated to. 
the Chairman, we are carrying out an experiment which has shown a reason¬ 
able prospect of success; that is all that I can say; we have only just started 
with our own experiment. 

14395. It is a question either of taxing them to pay somebody else to do, 
it for them, or teaching them to do it for themselves?—In this country, you. 
will not get the ordinary individual to do it for himself. 

14390. Not unless he is properly taught and organised?—Yes. 

14397. I find some difficulty in following you on the question of irrigation 
and population. I think you suggested that if you increase irrigation you 
merely gex an increased population, and in 20 years things will bo as bad as 
they were before?—Yes. 

14398. I have got before me the figures for iho last 6 census enumerations 
in the Punjab which do not bear you out at all. I find that in an irrigated 
area of 12 million acres the population is increasing very slowly; there is no 
sign of any pro rata increase of population?—You have got to remember that 
in 1918 you had a tremendous influenza epidemic; you must also remember 
that in the Punjab you have got intense malaria all over the Province. My 
knowledge of the Punjab is very slight, and I am not prepared to discuss the 
Punjab figures; what I stated would reasonably apply to my own Province. 

14399 But the food-supply is not the only check on population?—No. 

14400. Not by any means; under modern conditions, it is by no means 
the important check which Maltkus thought it was?—That is true. 

14401. Assuming that the population tends to increase, there must be 
an effort to increase the food-supply?—Yes, 

14402. Therefore, would you advocate irrigation schemes in order to meet 
that increasing population?—Yes, but I meet that by saying that in 20 years 
you are in the same position as you were before. 

14403. Our figures do not in the least bear you out there?—I have reason to 
believe that what I say is true in other countries. 
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14404. Looking at it from another point of view, would not an increase 
of irrigation possibly supply the finance to help you in your hygienic im¬ 
provements ?—You mean by the sale of the grain? 

14405. No; increase of the wealth of the people. Greater wealth and 
higher education might go a fair way towards those improvements in dwel¬ 
lings and sanitary conditions?—To start with, there might be a balance 
over, but not eventually, if my thesis is correct. 

14406. It is only a long spiral staircase leading to nowhere. You do not 
intend to" decry irrigation as some blind alley, which leads to nowhere?—No; 
I felt a little diffident about introducing the subject at all, but having pub¬ 
lished one or two papers on the subject, I thought it was just as well that I 
should mention it, because I think it is just as well to present this opinion 
in contra-distinction to the one that you apparently hold. 

14407, If you were searching round for the 063t rural sanitary conditions 
in India would you not go straight to the Punjab Canal Colonies?—I am 
not aware of what the conditions are in the Punjab Canal Colonies. 

14408. Mr. Kamat: Could you give us an idea of the total cost to this 
Presidency of this new Health Scheme?—We have got 24 districts with a 
Health Officer, the average rate of pay being Rs. 440. We have got now 252 
Health Inspectors, the average pay being about lis. 90; that is practically 
the whole cost. 

14409. Was the opposition to the scheme in the Legislative Council which 
you referred to due to the finance of it or for any other reason?—Yes; Gov¬ 
ernment had been giving the districts a non-statutory grant for roads; they 
had been giving that grant for a series of years until some of the districts 
had got the belief that it was more or less a statutory grant, or at least it 
was a grant that was going to be given for ever. In order to finance this 
scheme which I was very anxious to introduce, we locked round for funds 
even duiing a time of considerable financial stress; the Government finally 
decided that, under the Local Boards’ Act, they could order districts to 
provide funds for a Health Officer out of this non-statutory grant; so that 
it was really money already being paid to the districts, only it was to bo set 
aside for another purpose. 

14410. Have you got anything like a scheme here to train the indigenous 
dais as we call them in Bombay, that is the midwife class but untrained?— 
There have been various attempts made to introduce teaching and training of 
dais, but I think I may say that every one of these schemes has failed, 

14411. So that even this new scheme of yours leaves the question of train¬ 
ing maternity dais untouched ?—-It is not touched. I think the Surgeon- 
General is coming before you on Friday and you might ask him about that 
because it is the Medical Department’s work. 

14412, Bao Bahadur Muniswami Nayudu: You told us that a number of 
leaflets oil public health matters are printed and circulated broadcast. Have 
you collected all of them and issued them in book form?—No. 

14413. Do you consider it would do some good if you collected all of them? 
—No; l think that the books that have been already published containing 
ihygiene lessons probably contain all the substance of the leaflets that we 
have produced. 

14414. Then you have got about 252 Health Inspectors. You say they are 
not sufficient and you want more of them?—I only say that because it seems 
to me only to be reasonable to think that one Sanitary Inspector cannot look 
after the whole of a taluk area. 

14415. One of their duties is to carry on propaganda and give popular 
lectures in villages?—Yes. 

14416. And you consider a fairly good knowledge of the vernacular lan¬ 
guage is necessary for that?—Yes. 

14417. Are you satisfied with the distribution, according to language 
qualifications, of your Health Inspectors?—Tho distribution of Health In¬ 
spectors is always primarily decided on language qualification. 
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14418. Do you think that of these 252 there is a fairly large proportion 
.of people who can deliver lectures in Telugu areas?—The difficulty has been 
up till recently to get a sufficient number of Telugu speaking Sanitary in¬ 
spectors; but that difficulty is gradually being overcome, because both in 
the case of Health Officers and of Sanitary Inspectors I have a good deal to 
do with the selection of candidates for training and 1 make that a point. 

14419. So you are trying to take more and more of people who know 
Telugu fpr training ?—Yes. 

14420. Sir Ganga liarn: Have you any system of Red Cross or St. John’s 
Ambulance here?—Yes. 

14421. Do you not think that these boys had better be taught first-aid in 
preference to hygiene which they soon forget?—I think first-aid is very good, 
but it is hardly what I would call the principles of hygiene. 

14422. 1 do not substitute it necessarily but 1 say in addition you might 
teach that as a more practical subject?—The question of training Sanitary 
Inspectors ir. first-aid is now under consideration; so if we train our Health 
Inspector in first-aid naturally he will be able to explain. 

14423. Have you any institution here such as wc have at Kasauli for 
inoculation against rabies?—The Pasteur Institute at Coonoor. 

14424. Do they undertake this treatment?—Yes. 

14425. You mention that you would have field surveys. What do you 
mean bv field surveys ?—In connection witli public health laboratories I would 
like to have trained officers; they would be medical men, of course, trained 
research workers and they would not only do laboratory work as such but 
they would go out to the villages and make health surveys in whatever lines 
they were doing research work in. 

14426. With regard to rural water-supply, if the Chairman will allow 
me after the evidence is over, I will give you a sketch of a method of producing 
a perfect water-supply, that is, the system I have in my village, which the 
Commission will see. By tube-wells, do you mean gravitation wells which 
they sink 20 feet deep, or tube-wells going to about 200 feet in depth?—1 he 
tube-wells we used only drew off the shallow water; but in one case they 
sank a well which apparently tapped an artesian source and they still have 
it; they use it for the town and it has been in use for the last 12 years. 

14427. The Chairman: The hygienic virtue of a tube-well is, I take it, 
.that tho sides of the well for considerable distance are immune from pene¬ 
tration by water on the surface?—Yes. 

14428. Sir Thomas Middleton: You have already expressed the view that 
•more should be spent on public health relatively to the expenditure on 
hospitals In Madras the expenditure on hospitals is about 64 lakhs per 
•annum and on public health, about 40 lakhs. Would you care to give preci¬ 
sion to your view by indicating in what proportion you would distribute the 
expenditure?—No; I do not think I can give you any figure at once as to 
the percentages. But what I say is that the proportion to be spent in future 
should be spent rather on preventive medicine than on expansion ot the 
.hospital system. 

14429. If the present rate is 64 and 40 lakhs, would you like to say that 
in the near future you would have the proportions reversed? I do; it is a 
very excellent idea. 

14430. I just want to get some idea of the relationship which you had in 
V our mind?—I have already stated publicly in Madras about 18 months ago 
tha<- I envisage a time which is not so very far away when there will not be 
any'medical budget but the whole of that money will be allotted to public 
Jhealtli. 

14431. Apart from the work being done by Col. M(Garrison, have there 
been any dietary studies in this Presidency?—Not that 1 am aware of. 

14432 Therefore any opinion that is expressed as to under-nourishment 
is to be based on general observation ?—I think I have indicated in my reply 
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to the question that there are a certain number of facts with which we are- 
facid wiih at present. For instance, there are a largo number of poeple 
who suffer from beri-beri and other deficiency diseases. 

144j 3, I was not thinking for the moment of deficiency diseases, I was 
thinking of general under-nutrition?—You mean starvation? 

14434. Yes?—I think I already gave you an instance of that in my memo¬ 
randum. 

14435. You yourself think, no doubt, that among the agricultural popula- 
tion many are underfed at the present time?—I suppose that would cover the 
case. 

14436. Have you any doubt that the primary cause is poverty? Is it lack 
of knowledge or poverty, that is the cause?—I think both, because they do 
not know about the diet, bow to regulate the diet, how to cook the diet, 
and they do not get the best out of the available food-supply. 

, 14437, Because of the lack of knowledge?—Lack of knowledge undoubtedly 

is an important factor. 

14488. But you would agree with me that the primary cause of under-nutri¬ 
tion is poverty?—That is an economic question which I am not prepared to- 
answer. 

14439. I ask you the question because you seem to put us on the horns of 
a dilemma by your statement about expenditure on irrigation and expenditure 
on nutrition. I suppose the primary cause of malnutrition in the Presidency 
to be poverty? I do not agree with that. Malnutrition is not primarily due to- 
poverty; malnutrition is quite distinct from poverty. 

14440. Let us get away from the word “ malnutrition let us say “ lack 
of food, ’ or | starvation,” If this is due to poverty does not irrigation offer 
the most obvious means of quickly increasing the supply of food and the 
resources of the agriculturist?—Yes, if it is made available for the poor ryot, 
but it is not. You put down an irrigation scheme and you produce, whatever 
it is, say, 2 million tons more of grains but the ryot who grows it does not 
get it, 

14441. But the ryot who grows grain surely participates to some extent 
in the increased output? To a very small extent' that is my experience in 
Madras. Tako the mirasidars. I will give an actual ease. During the year 
1922 there was a big epidemic of relapsing fever in the Tanjore district, the 
first time we had relapsing fever in Madras. It killed about 80 per cent, of 
those who were infected. The 20 per. cent who recovered underwent a 
prolonged convalescenee. The convalescence was so slow, these people were 
so weak and their resources were so minute that many of them died of starva¬ 
tion because they were unable to work. What was the reason of that? The 
reason was that the landlord or the mirasidar took the whole of the grain and 1 
gave the cultivator only a dole, and if the cultivator did not work for that 
dole he did not get it. 

14442, I agree with you as to the necessity for nutrition work in this 
Presidency; but I would like you to explain a little more fully than you have 
already done the bearing of this note on the problem of poverty?—This note 
that I drew up, I drew up in consultation with the Surgeon General who is 
also appearing before the Commission. I understand too, that Col. McCarrison 
is coming down to address the Commission and I would rather that you raise 
the whole question with these two gentlemen than with me. 

14443, I understand the position now. The Nutritional Institute which 
you had in view is in connection with the work now being carried on by 
Col. McCarrison; it is not a separate institution for the study of the food' 
requirements of man?—Not necessarily; I do not think it is a study which is 
at all to be associated with what you call the poverty of the ryot; poverty is 
quite a separate subject altogether; that is a question with which of course 
I have very little to do. I am not prepared to discuss whether the ryot is 
poor or not; what I say is that these investigations are necessary, because 
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I know from my experience that he suffers from a large number of deficiency 
diseases. Poverty may have an additional bearing but that is not for me to 
-say. 

14444. It so happens that the general dietary of Madras lends itself to the 
■development of these deficiency diseases?—Yes. 

14445. You are no doubt aware that in parallel studies which are being- 
made in many parts of Europe at the present time, malnutrition is found to 
•be closely related with poverty?—Yes, I can see the connection. 

14446. I suppose you know of the work that is being done, for example, 
in Glasgow under Prof. Noel Patou?—Yes. 

1447. I was wondering whether in suggesting a Nutritional Institute here 
you had in mind doing for the masses in the Madras Presidency the kind 
of work being done among the poor in Glasgow by Prof. Noel Paton, and 
in other parts of Britain by special agents, under the Council for Medical Re. 
search ?—What this Nutritional Institute would do would be by way of teaching 
the people how to use the grain which is available, what would be the best way 
of using the available resources; it would have nothing to do with the question 
of what the ryot should do to earn more money or what proportion of the grain 
the landlord should give to the ryot for his work. That lias nothing to do 
with nutrition as such or the Nutritional Institute; nor has it anything to do 
with public health,' except in so far as, if a person is starved, he is naturally 
more pre-disposed to disease. I should not like to confuse the question of 
poverty as such with malnutrition as such. 

14448. You agree that in general the two are very closely associated? 
Well, naturally they are. 

14449. The position of Madras is rather exceptional?—In what way? 

14450. In the way you suggest that the people are fed on paddy which in 
itself is a very likely thing to cause deficiencies. In areas where wheat* 
eating prevails, the population is not subject to the same danger?—Quite bo, 
hut I do not see how you are going to get the Madras ryots to grow wheat any 
more than I can persuade the Madras population to leave off drinking bad 
water. 

14451. I think that, though possibly you and I attribute somewhat different 
values to what we call deficiencies, we might agree as to the importance of the 
total energy supply?—I think- so. 

14452. Dr. Hyder: Would you like to have the preparation of these returns 
relating to vital statistics under yourself rather than under the revenue 
agency?—That question has been considered, but a public health agency does 
not exist in the ordinary revenue village, so that we have to depend on revenue 
officers to collect these statistics. 

14453. Is there occasionally a water famine in some of these dry districts? 

. —In 1922 there was a water famine in the Ceded Districts. 

14454. I suppose you would agree with me that no Public Health Depart¬ 
ment could work miracles if you have a district like Anantapur with a popu. 
lation of 1 million and a district like Madura with a population of 2 millions 
using quinine worth Rs. 5 in the one case and 3 lbs. in the other case per 
year?—Yes. 

14455. In regard to these fairs and festivals, I suppose legally the local 
bodies can impose charges to meet the cost of sanitary arrangements? What 
they usually do is that occasionally they get permission to levy pilgrim taxes, 
hut ordinarily they license temporary booths and shops and they charge so 
much per cart that comes into the festival, and in that vvay they usually raise 
enough to provide primitive sanitary arrangement or additional sanitary stuff. 
Very often these festivals are associated with large temples, and of_ course 
the temples derive a very considerable income from them. The question has 
arisen as to what proportion the temple trustees should pay tor the sanitary 
arrangements, and in a considerable number of cases we have been able to 
come to an agreement with the temple authorities. 
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14456. In regard to the interesting thesis on the question of population, 
I think you would be supported by experts in economics; but I wonder whether 
you would look at the other question also. If you increase the food-supply, 
there is a tendency for the population to increase?—I say there would be 
rapid increase. 

14457. That is what the experts on the population question have said. If. 
you improve the public health, I wonder what effect that would have on 
population?—Well, if we do not have any big epidemic between now and 1931,, 
we are going to have a large increase in population over 1921. Take the case- 
of cholera. In 1918, there were 128,000 deaths from that alone in this Pre¬ 
sidency; in 1924-25, when the next periodic epidemic was due and did occur, 
we only had a total of 74,000 in two years, which means, if we go hy 
the corresponding number of 1918, 50,000 lives were saved from one disease 
alone. That means of course by the time 1931 comes, if we go on preventing 
these epidemics we are going to have a big increase in population. So that 
your Tanjore scheme is necessary. 

14458. Both irrigation and public health would gradually have a tendency 
to increase the numbers, unless population were consciously and deliberately 
controlled?—I think I told the Chairman that in one community, (the educated 
community) there is control already. That control occurs only among educated 
communities, and if you spread education and public health among the general 
population it is bound to follow there also. 

14459, The Chairman: And to such an extent that the control more than 
counter-balances the lower death rate as the result of better living?—Probably. 

14460. Dr. Hyder: You are aware that the French have a system of two 
children per family. Well, in regard to cholera epidemics, I understand that 
the research carried on has revealed two things, (1) that cholera follows the- 
monsoon and (2) that every seventh year there is a violent outbreak of cholera?' 
—In the northern areas of the Presidency you get an increase in cholera 
immediately following the monsoon, but not in the southern areas where it 
is quite different. It is a very big subject and I cannot go into details; 
but I have mentioned that in the' northern aroas the cholera immediately 
follows the monsoon. I also wish to correct the second statement that cholera 
comes every seventh year. After a study of the periodicity of cholera in a 
large number of Provinces, I found a 72-month periodicity. But that is a 
difficult question to explain; it has happened during the last 35 years in 
practically every Province, but there is no reason why it should happen in the- 
future. It is an interesting fact, but I do not lay particular stress on it; 
I do not want to forecast what the future is going to be. We have not suffi¬ 
cient data. 

14461. Had this sixth year period any relation to the rainfall?—Sir Leonard 
Rogers and myself have been working at the question separately during the 
last three years. Sir Leonard in his last paper says that a certain degree 
of humidity is associated with a rise in cholera, but he and I are of a 
somewhat different opinion about that; it remains to be seen which of us is- 
correct. 

14462. Would you like to have in the capital of this Presidency a Public 
Health Museum?—I have got that proposal on paper now. I want a Public 
Health Institute with a Public Health Museum and a big Public Health 
Laboratory. 

14463. Dewan Bahadur Raghavayya: With reference to this question of the 
latrines in rural areas, you said you were experimenting and in one area some 
latrines have been put up and are working. May I know the type of latrine? 
It is not a cemented floor, it is an earthen floor, I suppose?—We have got 
two or three types that we are experimenting with. We have got, for instance, 
the latrine built over a septic tank; we have got the latrine built over a 
pit on the ground; and we have got a latrine with a cemented floor with-sand 
underneath, and with walls round about to keep the pigs out. We are experi- 
tnenting and trying to find out what is the latrine which is most suitable' 
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for the population in that area, and the District Board is giving the funds to 
-carry out the experiment, 

14464, Do you think a latrine on the dry earth system is at all suitable for 
your purpoee? You mean by that hand removal and one in which fresh earth 
is spread; one of the types we build is the dry sand latrine where the sand 
has to be renewed and the night-soil has to be removed by hand and buried. 

14465. 1. suppose that type will be more popular than the other types 
because it is more easy of operation in villages?—I find the type for which 
we have provided a septic tank much more in favour, because there is no 
hand removal at all. 

14466. What is done with this stuff which is deposited in the latrines; is it 
used as manure?—In the septic tank, bacteriological action takes place, and 
it dissolves and disappears. 

14467. And no attempt is made to use this stuff as manure for the fields? 

Not in this type of latrine; but in the Madura Municipality, for instance, 
which is the only place in the Presidency that does it to my knowledge, the 
municipal night-soil is carted 2 miles out of the town, and is dumped on to a 
dumping ground mixed with the street rubbish, and sold to the ryot who 
bids for it up to Bs. 3 per cart: it is the only place in the Presidency in which 
I know the ryots use it; the curious thing is that you get the ryot there to bid 
for it up to as high as Its. 3 per cart, in other areas you cannot get them to 
look at it. 

14468. You do not think the ryots could be educated to appreciate its use 
as a manure?—I think they could, but that of course is the duty of the 
Agricultural Department. 

14469. You think if the Agricultural Department could awaken the interest 
of the ryot in night-soil as something of manurial value, it would facilitate 
your scheme considerably?—! do not .recommend the Madura scheme at all; 
I think it is a most terribly disgusting scheme; in fact, the first time I 
visited the area where the mixed stuff is dumped, the whole country-side 
seemed to me to be black, due to the enormous number of flies that were 
being produced in th’s mixing area. 

14470. I do not refer particularly to that method?—I say that I would 
not recommend that method, but certainly the use of night-soil as manure is 
to be commended. 

14471. And the ryots might realise its benefits?—Yes. One of the reasons 
for experimenting with these latrines is to try and produce a material which 
would be of use to the cultivator as manure. 

14472. You said that the village panehayats could not function properly for 
want of funds; you are referring to the fact that village panehayats get no 
subsidies?—I do not know whether they get subsidies or not, but they are very 
poor. 

14473. They are not getting any subsidy from Government?—No. 

14474. Do you think that a system of subsidy would be a good thing?— 
T should think, from the financial point of view, it is an impossible scheme. 

14475. It is impossible?—You ought to have thousands of panehayats in 
the Presidency; I do not see any reasonable expectation of providing subsidies 
for thousands of panehayats. I think there is far too much done by Govern¬ 
ment for the ordinary individual in India; everybody looks to Government 
for everything.^ I am giving my personal opinion now. I would like to see 
the ordinary villager do more for himself in the way of economic progress do 
more for himself in the way of sanitation, and do more for himself in the way 
of providing a water-supply. There does not seem to be any reason why the 
ryots should not co-operate and dig a well for themselves. 

14476. You think the village panchayat could function in that direction?_ 

That is one of the ways in which I hope that would be done. ' 

14477. Professor (iangulee : Is there any shortage of quinine in the Presi¬ 
dency?—There is a shortage of supply in the world. 
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14478. Particularly in this Presidency?—No more than in any other part of 
the world. 

14479. Are you satisfied with the distributing agency?—I am not. 

14480. With regard to the cost, you said that it was prohibitive?—Yes. 

14481. And I find from the Government Cinchona Factory lleport for 
1924-25 that this year they made a profit of Us. 3,28 lakhs?—Yes. 

14482. In what way is this profit being utilised?—Naturally the Government 
soil quinine at the market price, I do not know' how the Cinchona Depart¬ 
ment sells its quinine; even in distributing quinine to another department, they 
would probably put it down at the market price, I should think; that is the 
only way in which they could keep accounts. 

14488. The Chairman: I forgot to ask you whether you associate the 
practice of keeping animals in the dwelling houses with the high incidence 
of diseases in the rural population?—That is bound to have a certain effect. 

14484. Do you think it is important?—I think in villages it is quite an 
important thing. If you crowd up the verandah of the hut or the house with 
cattle, naturally you are going to get far less fresh air in the house than if you 
had no cattle there. 

14485. Are you Satisfied that the process of fermentation in the case of 
night-soil is an absolute guarantee against the substance being a vehicle of 
disease?—Various experiments have been carried out in connection with the 
hookworm parasite; 1 do not think that the hookworm parasite lives very 
long in well digested septic tank material but there is no doubt that in septic 
tank systems the cholera bacillus can pass through into the effluent. I mean 
you get the cholera bacillus in sewage; you put the sewage through the septic 
tank, pass it through the percolating filtors, but the Bacillus Coli and the 
cholera bacillus may be found still in the effluent. 

14486. To that extent the process is not perfect?—It is not perfect from 
the point of view of prevention of cholera, but the effluent can safely be used 
for irrigating land, and then the thing is finished. What I deprecate in every 
case is the discharge of this effluent into a river. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till 10 a.m. on Tuesday, the gSrd 
November, 1926. 
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Tuesday, November 23rd, 1926, 
MADRAS. 


Present: 


The Marquess or Linlithgow, D.L. (Chairman). 


Sir Henry Staveley Lawrence, 
K.C.S.I., I.C.S. 

Sir Thomas Middleton, K.B.E., 

C.B. 

Rai Bahadur Sir Ganga Ram, Kt., 
C.I.E., M.V.O. 

Sir James MacKenna, Kt., C.I.E., 
I.C.S. 


Mr. H. Calvert, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Raja Sri Krishna Chandra Gajapati 
Narayana Deo of Parlakimedi. 

Professor N. Gangulee. 

Dr. L. K. Hyder. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 


Dewan Bahadur T. Raohavayya 
Pantclu Garit. 

Rao Bahadur B. Muniswami Nayudu 
Garu. 


(Co-opted Members.) 


Mr. .1. A. Mahan, I.C.S. ) /Joint Secretaries.) 
Mr. F. W. H. Smith. J 


Mr. C. T. MULLINGS, Chief Engineer for Irrigation, Madras. 

Oral Evidence- 

14487. The Chairman: Mr. Mailings, you are Chief Engineer for Irrigation 
for the Presidency of Madras?—Yes. 

14488. You have not put in, I think, any note of evidence which yon wish 
to give?—No. I have recently been back from furlough. 

14489. Would you like to make any statement of a general character at this 
stage?--No, I think not. The Secretary, Public Works Department, has put 
in a statement of every thing that has happened since the time of the Irriga¬ 
tion Commission. 

14490, That, I think, arrived last night, did it not?—I am not sure when 
it was sent. 

14491. I, at any rate, have not had an opportunity yot of looking through 
it. Probably the steps taken on the recommendation of that’ Commission are 
too many and too detailed for you to giv.e the Commission now some general 
indication, of what has occurred?—I think it is about; 15 pages or more of 
detail.* 

14492. You divide your irrigation works in this Presidency, I take it, into 
two categories, productive and non-productive?—Yes. 

14493. You do not have an irrigation budget as a whole. Has it occurred 
to you that if you could take to your credit the income, the result of the 
productive schemes, then you might with that income be able to finance 
unproductive schemes to a greater extent than is at present possible?-—Yes, 
certainly. 

14494. Would you yourself be in favour of an arrangement of that nature? 
—Certainly. 

* Not printed. Note on action taken on the recommendation of the Irri¬ 
gation Commission (1901-03) C. 1851—1854. 
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14495. Have you ever represented that to Government?—I think we have 
■done so for quite a number of years now, but they like each individual work 
to be productive on its own. 

14496. I do not know whether this has been dealt with in the memorandum 
that you put in, for, as I say, I have not yet had an opportunity of seeing 
it. But I understand that you have in your mind some scheme for large 
protective works in connection with the Deccan rivers, possibly in collabora- 
tion with the Presidency of Bombay?—Not in collaboration with Bombay at all. 

14497. Then I misunderstood that. Is it quite clear that there is no 
question of combining with the Presidency of Bombay?—No, on no occasion. 

14498. Do you anticipate any conflict of interests between this Presidency 
and the Presidency of Bombay?—No, none at all. 

14499. Do you happen to know whether these schemes have been dealt 
with in the memorandum?—Yes, they have been; they are mentioned. 

14500. How far have these projects proceeded?—We have got out the 
detailed estimate for the Tungabadhra and Kistna projects, but both of them 
are almost blocked on account of the difficulties with the Nizam’s territory. 
We should submerge a fair number of villages in each project with a reservoir, 
and so far no way out has been found with regard to the Nizam’s demand 
that he should get an equal territory for the area submerged, and the 
Suzerain power has not insisted on it yet. 

14501. Are negotiations proceeding with the Nizam’s Government?—I do not 
think so. 

14502. What acreage would you command by these schemes?—The Kistna 
project would cover a little over half a million and the Tungabadhra well over a 
million. 

14503. So that these two schemes together would make a very important 
contribution to the wealth of the Presidency?—Yes. 

1450-1. Can you say off-hand how much land would in fact be inundated 
by the schemos?—I could not say, but I should think that about 16 to 20 
villages of the Nizam’s territory must be submerged for each one. 

14505. What other schemes of first class importance have you in view?— 
The Bhavani Project is a big one; there are alternative schemes for having 
a dry crop project and a wet crop project. The dry crop project of course 
would cover a very much larger acreage; that is called the Upper Bhavani 
project; it would probably, irrigate about 300,000 acres or so. 

14506. Are there any other schemes of first class importance?—No, not 
besides those two. We have one just starting, the Cauvery-Mettur project 
which would irrigate, 301,000 acres of new crops. 

14507. What is holding up those schemes?—Financial considerations more 
than anything else. I think it is because the Agricultural Department is advo¬ 
cating a dry crop scheme and the Bevenue Department is revising its figures 
in regard to revenue; that is the sort of thing. 

14508, You say the Agricultural Department is recommending a dry crop 
scheme ?—Yes. 

14509. Would you be surprised to learn that the Director of Agriculture 
has not been consulted about the Bhavani project in any way at all?—I should 
certainly. 

14510, What steps were taken to consult the Agricultural Department in 
the matter of the Bhavani scheme?—We do not really have any correspondence 
with the Agricultural Department. The Bevenue Department usually does that. 

14511, So that perhaps the Director of Agriculture was near the mark 
when he said that his department had not been consulted ?—It may be. The 
Bhavani project started about 30 years ago; it was before his time. 

14512. Is it your view that the touch between the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment and your own is sufficiently close?—We have nothing to do with the 
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revenue and the revenue people discuss that point with the Agricultural 
Department, I think. 

14513. Do you think that is a good arrangement ?—I think it could be. 

14514. Do you not think that the two technical departments had better 
consult each other? Well, we could try but I think the revenue people would 
cut in. 

14515. The Revenue Department is of course a spirit which pervades all 
other departments?—Yes. 

14516. But that is no particular reason why you should not, in technical 
matters, discuss these questions with the Agricultural Department, is it?—No. 

14517. Have you ever in your recollection met the Agricultural Department 
round a table to discuss any scheme?—I do not think so. 

14518. Would you agree with me that every irrigational project presents 
its agricultural problem?—Yes, certainly. 

. .14519. Are you in charge of the hydro-electric development as well as the 
irrigation development?—I have just become so, when I came out from Home 
a fortnight ago; I am afraid I do not know very much about it yet. 

14520. Would you agree with me that hydro-electric development is some¬ 
thing which requires very careful watching and direction lest an earlier 
scheme should prejudice ultimate development by the establishment of vested 
interest?—Yes, 

14521, Have you at your disposal the technical advice to which you are 
entitled, if you are to carry responsibility for hydro-electric development?— 
We have our agents in England for the electrical side and we do the civil 
side ourselves. 

14522. Do you think the technical aspect of this matter can conveniently 
be dealt with from Great Britain?—So far it has got on, 1 think, as well 
as could be expected. We have not yet seen a report on the first of the 
projects, the l’ykara one; I think one is due three weeks hence; I think it is 
leaving England this week. 

14523. I take it that that report is founded upon the hydro-electric survey 
already in existence?—Yes. • ^ 

14524. When was that survey carried out?—During the last two years. 

14525. Can you put before the Commission any estimate of the cost of 
your hydro-electric schemes?—We have got a very fair one now for the Pykara 
which will bo about 6 crores. 

14526. The Pykara scheme is the first one which you propose to tackle?_ 

Yes, and it is the largest one. 

14527. What was the original estimate for that scheme?—A very sketchy 
one was made out about a year ago for about i\ crores; that was before the 
electrical people had been able to study the details of their costs. 

14528. Was that made in consultation with your hydro-electric engineers in 
Great Britain?—Yes, by correspondence. 

14529. The 2| crores estimate?—Yes. And they doubled the cost of the 
estimate in the transmission line in their second "report. That adds nearly 
a crore straight away. 

14530. Would you be inclined to think that a difference of something like 
100 per cent between the two estimates within two years is a good advertise¬ 
ment for the system of assessment?—We depended upon our technical advisers- 
for the electrical side; it is that which has been altered; the civil part has 
not been altered very much. 

14531. Are you yourself skilled in hydro-electric matters?—No, not more 
than what applies to the civil engineering side. 

14532. Do you think there is a hope that manufacturing concerns may take- 
the current?—As far as we know the price will be too great near Madras; 
we shall have to start the power system somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Salem, Coimbatore and places like that. 
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14533. That is what I expected; but do you not think there is hope that 
factories may spring up in those districts?—I do not see what factories there 
can be; there is very little except cotton. 

14534. You do not see the prospect of the establishment of any industries 
founded on local raw material?—No, I do not think so. 

14535. Have you considered the possibility of selling your power for the 
purpose of pumping water from tube-wells?—We do not have any tube-wells 
in this Presidency. I think there are about three all told. 

1453S, Of lifting water from ordinary wells or channels?—It is possible, 
hut it will certainly not pay. 

14537. You are quite convinced of that?—Our Divi engine pumping scheme 
is one of the biggest in the world; it is only paying 2 per cent and irrigating 
about 38,000 acres. It has only a lift of about 12£ feet maximum. The wells 
generally have a bigger lift. 

14538. You do not foresee any demand by groups of cultivators for power?— 
No, I do not think so. It is cheaper for them to use their cattle when not 
employed for ploughing, for baling water from wells. 

14539. At what voltage are you going to supply the current?—I cannot 
say; I do not think it is defined yet. It will be known in about three weeks. 

14540. How long has the Pykara scheme been under consideration?—I 
should think seriously for about two years. 

14541. Now the other four proposals, the Kolab hydro-electric scheme in 
the Vizagapatam Agency and other schemes, are they formulated at all?— 
Yes, a certain amount of detail has been obtained, but not very much; Kolab 
is the only one possible for the development of industries that I know of. 

14542. Why?—They have got metals like bauxite and manganese and that 
sort of thing. 

14543. Do you not foresee any demand for power from ginning factories in 
your cotton districts?—Yes. 

14544. But you do not appear to be very hopeful about the financial aspects 
of the scheme?—Not very; I do not think it will come in for irrigation at all. 

14545. Now are these, four hydro-electric schemes entirely independent of 
irrigation?—Yes. 

1454(1. So that your four irrigation schemes, the Cauvery-Mettur, the Pola- 
vararn, the Upper' Bhavani and the Bellary, have no connection with any 
hydro-electric plans?—No, none whatever. 

14547. A question or two about each of those four. The Cauvery-Mettur 
Beservoir; when was that first suggested?—A little over 80 years ago. 

14548. As a productive or unproductive scheme?—Productive. 

14549. So that 80 seasons have passed and you are still examining the 
financial possibilities?—Oh no, that is finished; it will pay about 7J or 7jj 
pei' cent and we are starting the work. 

14550. That is under way?—Yes, that is under way, just started. 

14551, The Polavaram?—That is under way too. 

14552, The Upper Bhavani Project is still under consideration, is it not?— 
That is under consideration I hope with the Agricultural Department, but I 
do not know. 

14558 . When do you expect a decision as to the Upper Bhavani Project?— 
Within a year. 

14554. Is that to be a productive scheme?—Yes. 

14555. Is the Bellary West Canal Project to be a productive scheme?— 
It may be. 

14556. Has that been fully examined yet?—Yes, very nearly, I think. 1 
do not know whether the Agricultural Department has been consulted about 
that ■ but it is only for wet crop irrigation on the Tungabhadra river. 
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14557. The total of these schemes will give you an estimated commanded 
area of over 8 lakhs of acres?—Yes. 

14558. When do you expeet the Cauvery-Mettur scheme to be completed ?— 
I should think in 7jj- years from next March. 

14559. And the Polavaram Island project?—By the end of next year. 

14560. That is a comparatively small scheme?—Yes, quite small. 

14561. And the Bellary scheme may, I suppose, be undertaken in the next 
few year's?—It might be; of course the cheapest way for Government would 
be to take the plant from the Cauvery-Mettur project and put it on to the 
• Bhavani project which is quite near, and use the same construction plant 
or a portion of it. 

14562. So much for your schemes. You told the Commission that you 
have practically no tube-wells in the Presidency?—No tube-wells. 

14563. You have no geological conditions to call for it; is that the reason? 
—Yes. 

14564. Do you get artesian well water in the Presidency?—Very little; 
it is generally near the coast. 

14565. What borings have you carried out in land?—None. The Industrial 
Department has a special well-boring staff in Madras, which assists the small 
cultivator. The Engineers are not concerned with such small schemes. 

14566. Have you reason to suppose that there is no artesian water inland? 
—I rather think the railways have tried in a good number of cases. 

14567. You rely upon the Bevenue Department for your agricultural infor¬ 
mation and the Railway Department for your information about artesian wells? 
—No, it is chiefly geological. 

14568. Do you tell the Commission that you have firm reason to suppose 
that there are no artesian supplies where they would he useful to agriculture? 
-—I should say none. 

14569. What are the typical geological conditions in which wells are dug 
in this Presidency?—There is a great variety, Rut in the Deccan where you 
want water most there is always granite underlying the soil at fairly reason¬ 
able depths and you very often get brackish water. It is unsuitable for irriga¬ 
ting out of wells of that kind. 

14570. The wells there, I suppose, are the deeper wells?—Not very deep; 
30 feet would be rather a deep one. 

14571. With a bullock power lift?—Yes. 

14-572, That is one kind of well and have you any wells blasted through 
rock only?—We very seldom get water; we have tried it often in vain. 

14573. Are there any other types that you can describe?—The most common 
type of well here is only a shallow one in the ayacut (i.e., irrigable area) 
of a tank, which is used at the end of the season when the tank goes dry, to 
finish the crop. 

14574. That is only an expedient for baling out (he tank?—It is sub-soil 
percolation that would probably have been lost otherwise. 

14575. But that is what it amounts to?—Yes. 

14576. Is your department concerned with assisting cultivators to make or 
to work wells?—No. 

14577. Is your department concerned with assisting cultivators to lift water 
from channels?—No; they use the ordinary picotta without our advice. 

14578. You are not concerned with the amount of charge. Have you any 
views to express as to the practicability of the volumetric basis of charge foi 
water?—It would be a very difficult thing to manage; but it might be reason¬ 
able to charge more nearly the market value of water in the form of a water 
rate. 

14579. But do you agree that the volumetric basis of charge is the ideal? 
—Yes. 
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14580. Are there any experiments to record?—No; none at present. At 
present as far as we know wet crops are about the only suitable kind of 
irrigation here. They are very expensive in water, of course. 

14581. How about the question of the amount of water required for culti¬ 
vation; have you discussed that with the Revenue Department?—No, I do 
not think so. 

14582. What advice do you give to the cultivators in the matter of the 
quantity of water required for cultivation?—We do not give them any advice. 
In an anicut system, like Godavari, for instance, we let out a certain amount 
of water which we know to be suitable for rice and they distribute it among 
the fields as they choose. 

14583. If a cultivator consulted you as to the amount of water required 
per acre for sugarcane, what would your advice be?—So far I have never been 
consulted; but we give them about a fifth or sixth of what is required for 
paddy. 

14584. And what would that be per acre?—Of course it is a ten months’ 
crop; it would come to about half of what we give them for paddy. 

14585, What do you give them for paddy?—In a tank project we expect 
do irrigate 5 acres for every million cubic feet stored, i.e., one crop only. 
In a delta the average supply of water is about 1 million cubic feet to 6 acres 
of paddy. 

14586. But you have not in this Presidency come to the point where you 
have consulted the Agricultural Department as to the ideal amount of water 
required for cultivation in relation to the amount demanded by the cultivator? 
—They always demand more than they get. 

14587. That is perhaps because they have not had it explained to them that 
over-irrigating crops is a vicious practice?—It may be, 

14588. Is your department responsible for drainage?—Yes. 

14589. In irrigated areas?—Yes; only in irrigated areas. 

14590. Have you many instances of waterlogging?—No, very few really. 
We irrigate lands down to about 1 foot above mean sea level in the deltas and 
along the coast; those lands are of course always liable to waterlogging and 
nothing can be done to make certain that they will not be. They must be 
subject to it. The only place that I know of is the Kurnool-Cuddappah Canal 
where we tried to irrigate black cotton soil; you get a bit of waterlogging 
there. I do not know whether the Agricultural Department will ever find a 
way to irrigate black cotton soil without waterlogging. 

14591. Have you any saline lands?—Near the sea a great number, and a 
few in the Deccan. 

14592, Is that the result of over-irrigation?—It might be; I am not sure. 

14593, Or the irrigation of unsuitable land?—It might be, 

14594. But it is not a burning problem here?—Not at all. 

14595. Are you carrying out any irrigation research?—No. 

14596. Do you think there is a field for irrigation research?—I think there 
might he for the Agricultural Department, but not for engineers. 

14597. Have you any views as to whether the Government of India might 
well undertake research into fundamental problems of irrigation?—I have not 
considered it. 

14598. On a point of detail; I see that in the note provided by your 
department sometime ago, you are considering the possibility of instituting 
the Mari system. Is that in use in this Presidency at all?—You mean the 
volumetric system? 

14599. It is on page 3, paragraph 7 “ Minor remedies—Kiaris “ Apart 
from the question of charging watercess by volume it may be considered 
whether some simple measures to minimise waste of water are feasible. In 
the Punjab a system of kiaris is adopted * Do not tell us about this if you 
are not familiar with the point?—No, I am not. The note was supplied”by 
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the Revenue Department not by the Public Works Department, The first 
member of the Board of Revenue visited the Punjab early this year and made 
these proposals. 

14600. Sir Henry Lawrence: Could you give us a general idea of the extent 
to which the Irrigation Department has improved the condition of the ryot in 
Madras? Your total irrigation capital expenditure is about 12 crores, is it 
not?—I think it is somewhere about that; I am not certain; 1 can get it. 

14601. And you have got four or five main systems have you not?—Yes. 
Godavari, Ivistna, Cauvery, Pennar and Periyar. I should think they would be 
called the main ones. 

14602. Which is the most recent of these systems?—The Periyar. 

14603. That was done 30 years ago?—It was finished just over 30 years 

ago. 

14604. What was the amount of land converted from dry crop to irrigated 
cultivation there?—The total area it now irrigates is approximately 140,000 
acres, but a great deal of that was under tanks, tanks with a very fluctuating 
supply; I imagine the new area would be somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of 100,000 acres. 

14605. That scheme pays well?—Y T es, fairly well; about 7 per cent, I think. 

14606. And before that, the next latest scheme of yours was the Cauv.ery? 
—No, the Cauvery is the oldest one in the country. 

14607. The Godavari?—The Godavari was finished about 1855 or thereabouts, 
and the Kistna 1860. 

14608. So that there has not been any very great increase in irrigation 
since the Irrigation Commission reported?—No, since the Irrigation Commis¬ 
sion I should think only about a quarter of a million acres have been put 
under irrigation. 

14600. Has it been as much as that within the last thirty years?—About 
that. That is including the Periyar. 

14610. But the Periyar was before the Irrigation Commission?—Yes, it was 
but the development of irrigation has been nearly all since. 

14611. And of the schemes that you carried out after and owing to the 
recommendations of the Irrigation Commission the area of land now irrigated 
is something under 200,000 acres?—Yes, something under that. 

14612. Perhaps not 100,000?'—I should think over a 100,000. 

14613. And these other schemes have been under consideration for best 
part of 20 or 30 years?—Yes. 

14614. So that it is quite time that some further move was made if it is 
practical?—Yes, I think the most practical is to charge nearer the market 
value for water. 

14615. Is there a large margin there available?—Very large. I think, 
generally speaking, we have probably charged something less than a quarter 
of the value, and I suggest three-fifths would be more reasonable. 

14616. Would you put that into rupees?—For the whole Presidency, I sup¬ 
pose one might say the value of water is roughly Rs, 25 an acre. 

14617. And what are you charging?—The average for the Godavari delta 
is Rs. 4-4-0, for the whole delta, according to our Irrigation Report for last 
year. 

14618. And for the latest, the Periyar?—It is Rs. 5-9-0. 

14619. Then that leaves a margin of Rs. 20 an acre?—Yes, between the 
rate charged and the actual value. Of course you could not possibly charge 
the actual value, because there would then be no incentive to change from 
dry to wet. 

14620. You advocate charging another Rs. 10 an acre?—Somewhere about 
that. 
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14621. On that basis all the schemes would be productive?—Yes, very 
remunerative; the Godavari pays 20 per cent now. 

14622. Is there any legal obstacle to charging the rates which you think 
feasible?—I do not know of any; there may be. 

14623. There may be?—Yes, I do not know of any. ■ 

14624. The matter has not been discussed to your knowledge on that basis? 

—No. 

14625, The decision to charge a lower rate is based on political grounds?— 
Probably. 

14626. Take the Tungabhudra project; where is the proposed site for the 
dam P—There is a place called Hospet, 35 miles west of Bellary. 

14627. Then, you would take your irrigation through the Bellary and 
Kurnool districts?—Yes, into Anantapur, Cuddappah, and eventually into 
Nellore, We had to exclude all the black cotton areas because it was believed 
that they were unirrigable when we made this project 20 years ago. 

14628. Have they now been shown to be irrigable by any experiments of 

the Agricultural Department?—No, not that I know of. 

14629. Have you consulted them on that point?—No, because it was laid 
down in a Government Order issued somewhere about 1906 that it was uu- 
irrigable. In reviewing the project Sir John Benton accepted that. 

14630. This site at Hospet would flood a certain number of Madras villages? 
—Yes. 

14631. And some in the Nizam’s Territory?—All the area on the left 
bank lies in Nizam’s territory. The area submerged would be divided between 
Madras and Nizam's territory. 

14032. It is the Kistna project regarding which there'was an impasse with 
the Nizam’s Government?—Yes. It is much bigger than the Cauvery project. 
That is another reason why we took the Cauvery up first. The estimated rato 
in the Kistna project for water was Rs. 7-8-0 an acre, and it would have paid 
handsomely if the rate had been under 10 rupees. 

14633, What was your dam site for the Kistna?—There are two; one is 
Sangameshwar near Kurnool; that is a possible site; and another is about 10 
miles inside Hyderabad territory up from Bezwada. 

14634. Where would your Kistna irrigation go to?—Mostly in the Guntur 
District; there are some very rich lands there. 

14635. At prosont, dry crops?—Yes. at present dry crops, growing cotton, 
chillies and that sort of thing. 

14636. I suppose all the possible sites have been very fully surveyed in the 
course of these 30 yeara discussion?—I think there is hardly a site which 
has not been surveyed; we tried every place. 

14637. I am not very clear as to your system of assessment. You levy 
a considerable rate?—I believe that is the practice nowadays. 

14638. Whether the water is taken or not taken?—Yes; it always is taken. 

14639. Is there any doubt about that?—As far as I know, none. We have 
nothing to do with the revenue; we do not really know anything about it; 
we have not very much to do with the system of assessment. 

14640. Who will be able to tell us about that?—Mr. Macmichael. 

14641. So that it is not the case as far as you know that anybody is asked 
to pay for the water who does not in fact take it?—No, I believe not, 

14042. Dewan Bahadur Raghavayya: That is in the. case of lands registered 
as dry land?—X am afraid that is a revenue question; I am afraid the engineers 
do not know about that. 

14643. Sir Henry Lawrence: Then these two big projects have been post¬ 
poned, and those arc the projects which deal with the areas in this Presidency 
most subject to famine?—Yes. 
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14644. The project which you are now taking up is the Cauvery-Mettur 
project?—Yes. 

14645. What districts does that touch?—It would irrigate a small area in 
Trichinopoly, but most of the land we propose to irrigate is in Tanjore, 
because we can inigate a large block there at a very much cheaper rate than 
'in any other district; we pass through Coimbatore, Salem and Trichinopoly; 
it is possible to irrigate all those. 

14646. Where is your dam site?—At a place called Mettur, nearly 40 miles 
upstream from Erode station on the broad gauge. 

14647. You carry the water through Salem?—We just turn it into the river 
•and pick it up again at a place between Trichinopoly and Tanjore, called the 
Grand Anicut. 

14648. That area in Trichinopoly and Tanjore is not liable to famine?— 

No. 

14649. In regard to this hydro-electric scheme, what distance is the current 
to be taken before it is used; what will be the transmission line?—From 
Pykara, which is one of the biggest sources of the power, it is going to be 
brought to Madras, partially for the electrification of the South Indian Bailway, 
and partly for sale to the Municipality. 

14650. What is the transmission line?—It is 260 miles or something like 
that. 

14651. Is it through inhabited area, or through forest or desert area?—The 
first 30 miles are in the hills in the Nilgiris; the rest is fairly open country, 
some is very open. 

14652. You are not likely to be able to dispose of any current in the first 
100 miles or so?—Coimbatore is a big cotton centre. 

14653. Is it to touch Coimbatore?—It could, yes. It is quite near Coim¬ 
batore, Erode and Salem. 

14654. I heard at Coimbatore that they were going to be cut out of it?— 
I do not know. It is very close to them; but they could have their own 
scheme. 

14655. Sir Ganga Earn : Are you Chief Engineer for running canals as well 
as for the new projects?—Yes. 

14656. The new' projects are also run by you?—Yes, for the moment; 
■there will be a Chief Engineer for the Cauvery-Mettur project, I suppose, 
-very shortly. 

14657. That would be put under a separate Chief Engineer?—Yes, that 
will be. 

14658. The Cauvery project is designed for how many cusecs running?— 
1)01,000 acres. 

14659. How many cusecs?—I am not sure; it varies from month to month. 

14660. At the take-ofi, how many cusecs?—Somewhere about 12,000. 

14661. With 12,000 cusecs you will only do 300,000 acres?—No, we have 
got to supply water for Trichinopoly for irrigation, with some taking-ofi 
in South Arcot. 

14662, How much will you do with 12,000 cusecs?—It will be about 
1,400,000 acres, roughly.* 

14663. Have you any principle in these delta areas as to how much quantity 
of water you should give?—We can tell that perfectly well in the case of the 
Godavari and Kislna systems, but the Cauvery system has been developed 
for hundreds of years, we turn the water into the local rivers, and it is picked 
up in the sluices in the bank and thereafter distributed entirely by the ryots; 
they have the sluices in their charge. 

* The maximum discharge for irrigation from ihe proposed reservoir is 20,000 
■cusecs. Tributaries coming in below the reservoir add to the flow'. The total 
irrigation from the Cauvery below the dam will eventually be l - 4 million acres 
of which 0'3 million acres will be new irrigation. 
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14664. In the Godavari delta, how much water do you use; is there any 
principle by which the quantity of water is estimated for gross irrigated area? 
—Yes, we know these figures, but I cannot give them oS-hand. 

14665. Have you not got a regular formula for it?—Yes. 

14666. So much gross area for so many cusees?—We supply that to a duty 
of 66. 

14667, 66 in rabi or kharif ?—66 is for the transplantation period in July- 
August. 

14668. After the rains?—We do not have much rains at that time. 

14669. You have got this big seheme of 12J- feet lift; what quantity do 
you lift?—We lift enough water for this duty of 66, roughly. 

14670. What quantity?—36,000 acres are being irrigated now. 

14671, I only ask you what quantity you lift; after all you cannot lift as 
much as you like; you will have to lift only a certain quantity?—Yes, I 
cannot carry these figures in my head, but if you want them I will give them 
to you. 

Thank you; will you please do so? 

14672. What is the cost of lifting?—All these figures are given in the 1 rri- 
gation Administration Report. 

14673. You say it is only paying 2 per cent?—It only pays 2 per cent,, 
with an average water rate of 6jJ rupees. 

14674. For that you charge only 6J rupees?—64 rupees is being charged 
there on an average, and it pays 2 per cent. 

14675, Why should the cost of lifting be so great?—We have to carry 
the oil from Madras; it is not on the railway. We have some Diesel engines 
there that cost us Rs. 5 lakhs. 

14676. Could you not convert it into steam?—No, it is not nearly as 
cheap. 

14677. Have you not got any falls there?—No, none at all; it is close 
to the sea; the pumping station is about 18 feet above sea level. 

14678. Witnesses have stated before us that you charge a consolidated rate- 
of Rs. 15 on the Godavari delta. Ts that riglit?—I do not know; you will 
have to ask the Revenue Department. 1 do not know anything about the 
Revenue Department; we have nothing to do with it in this Presidency. 

14679. In your irrigation scheme do you not keep a capital account sepa¬ 
rately?—Yes. 

14680. How much out of the Rs. 15 goes to your department and how 
much to the Revenue Department?—’That is given in the Annual Irrigation 
Administration Report every year, and the water rates are put down on page- 
111. You can see there what portion is charged to irrigation. 

14681. Where are these hydro-electric schemes?—The Kolab one is right 
up in the Agency district of Vizagapatam. 

14682. Is it from storage tanks, or what?—There will be a reservoir there. 

14683. A reservoir?—Yes, 

14684. How much is the fall?—I do not know at all; I have only just 
taken charge of this about a fortnight ago. I have not had time to read 
the papers yet; 1 do not know anything about it. 

14685. You are going to take some water from the Cauvery river?—Yes. 

14686. The Cauvery passes through Mysore?—Yes. 

14087. Has the Mysore State agreed to it?—The agreement was signed in 
April 1924. 

14688. Then heieafter they cannot take any more water from the Cauvery? 
_ip( iev h'aye to give us compensation, if they take more water for irrigation. 

14689. But they are upstream, are they not?—Yes. 
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14690. Could you give me more information about these hydro-electric 
schemes, what their position is and what fall you are calculating on?—Pykara 
is about 11 miles to the West of Ootacamund, 

14691. What is the fall?—I am not sure; it is well over 2,000 feet. 

. 14692. Do you propose to bring that power down to Madras?—It is possible, 

yes. 

14693, I may tell you that the best use of that fall is for lift irrigation?— 
Very possibly of course it will not pay Government to put up a scheme of 
that kind. 

14694. Why not? You will bring dry land under irrigation; will not that 
pay?—Where is the water coming from, then? - 

14695. Is the head work under this Mettur project a reservoir or e weir 
or what?—It is a big reservoir; it will be the biggest dam in the world. 

14696. Have you a weir there? Have you ever seen the Punjab canals?— 
No, never. 

14697. We generally dam it, protect the banks, and put a weir, so that 
the flood water passes over the weir. Is that the system?—No. There will 
he 2 weirs at Mettur. 

14698. But nothing will pass over the dam?—No. 

14699, Then it is not a weir, it is a dam. From what level at the top of 
the dam do you take the water?—We can take the whole of it if we like; 
we have a series of sluices right the way down. 

14700. What is the minimum from which you take the water?_We take 

the whole of the water. 

14701. What is the height?—It will he about 160 feet of water. 

14702. The total depth will be 160 feet?—Yes. 

14703. You can create a hydro-electric scheme out of that?—Yes; but then 
sometimes there would be no head when the reservoir is nearly empty. And 
you must have a constant flow of water for a hydro-electric scheme. 

14704. You want a constant flow for lighting power but not for irrigation? 
—For power of course; you cannot sell power for a few weeks here and there. 
But for irrigation we can. 

14705. You say that the market value of the water is Us. 25?—On the 
average, I should think, throughout the whole Presidency. 

14706. Do you charge fluctuating rates on the acreage grown?—I shall 
have to refer you to the Revenue Department for that; we do not have 
anything to do with it. 

14707. You do not make out the bill for irrigation charges?—No. 

I may tell you that this question of the legality of charging more than 
what they have been privileged to pay was legally tested in the Punjab, and 
it was found that the vested interests would preclude any change in it- 
however, I cannot give you the exact information. 

14708. You say there will be a hydro-electric scheme in Coimbatore?— 
Yes. 

14709. That will be used for power?—Only for power. 

14710. Power for ginning and pressing?—For anything that we can sell 
it for. 

14711. Not for lifting water from wells?—It was not considered; I think 
we have thought about it, but I am quite sure it is, impracticable financially; 
■whether it is wonh doing at a loss, I do not know. 

14712. Y T ou have no system as to how much water you should give per 
gross area; you say 66?—66 is the utmost quantity we give. 

14713. What I mean to say is, supposing one man pays for a duty of 66, 
■do you see that you do not usurp other people’s rights by giving him too much 
water?—No, because in these places near the delta, there is far more water 
than we can use. 
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14714. Can you not send it somewhere else?—That is what we are trying 
to do with these Tungabhadra and Kistna projects. 

14715. Barring this Divi project, there has not been any attempt made at 
lift irrigation?—No. 

14716, None?—None, except little ones belonging to private owners; there 
may be about 200 or 300 of them. 

14717. Some of the land-owners at Coimbatore told me that they could be 
connected with the Mettur project if they pay Rs. 30 per acre? It is quite 
possible. 

14718. Is it right that they have to pay Rs. 30 an acre?—It is possible, 
yes. 

14719, Was Rs. 30 an acre demanded from them?—No, it is only a sugges¬ 
tion; but when we can sell water in Tanjore at Rs. 15 and still have a profit, 
it seems rather absurd to spend very much more money in order to have to 
charge Rs. 30 in Coimbatore. 

14720. I saw in the papers the other day, I think in the Madras Mail, 
these figures, that the Upper Bhavani was going to irrigate 60,000 acres of 
first crop and 260,000 acres of second crop. Are these figures correct?—I 
think very probably yes. That is the dry crop project. 

14721. And it is going to cost 488 lakhs, is that so?—I think so. 

14722. That would not pay more than Rs. 15 an acre?—I do not suppose so. 

14723. And the other scheme, Beiiary West Canal project will irrigate 
57,000 acres and will cost 90 lakhs? Is that right?—I expect so. I cannot 
tell you off-hand. 

14724. Sir Thomas Middleton: You expressed the view that research as to 
the amount of water required by crops should be made by the Agricultural 
Department?—I think if anybody does that, it should be done by that depart- 
went. 

14725. You indicated that the amount of water which you would be pre¬ 
pared to allow for sugarcane was 250,000 cubic feet?—A good deal less, I 
think. 

14726. If it were 250,000 that would be about 70 inches of water. It so 
happens that in another Presidency where both the Irrigation and the Agri¬ 
cultural Departments have conducted researches into this question, the Irriga¬ 
tion Department fixed a figure of 75 inches, but the Agricultural Department 
fixed it at 120. The question I ask you now is that if the Agricultural 
Department were to demand 100 inches instead of 70, as a result of their 
investigations you would be prepared to accept the agricultural figure? T 
suppose we should have to. 

Then I agree that the research should be conducted by the Agricultural 
Department. 

14727. You express the view that it would not be possible to use electric 
power for pumping purposes. Your view is no doubt based upon the cost of 
transforming for small areas? Yes. 

14728. In passing from the source of the power at- Pykara to Madras, you 
have about 220 miles of cable?—More than that, I think. 

14729. You could supply considerable towns like Coimbatore or Vellore?— 
Yes. 

14780. Have you made any actual estimate of the demand of current which 
would be necessary in order to tap the main current and transform down for 
pumping purposes in particular areas? Yes, we have taken a preliminary 
Purvey as to the probable demands and the probable growth of demands but 
I cannot tell you anything more. Tn about three weeks more, we expect to 
get the final report. 

14731. As a result of the preliminary survey you are satisfied that the 
country districts, apart from the urban districts, would not be able to pay 
for current?—So far as we know, they could not. 
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14732. Dr. Hyder: On these projects, are you going to keep the charge for 
water separate from the land revenue assessment?—I must ask you to refer 
to the Revenue Department all questions of revenue. We have nothing to do- 
with it in Madras. 

14733. With regard to the hydro.eleetric power scheme, do you not think 
there would be wide scope in this Presidency for the installation of small plants 
for supplying power to the small saw-mills, cottage industries, ginning presses-, 
etc.?—I think very probably Government will be willing to give some con¬ 
cessions. 

14734. What were the objectionable features of the Irrigation Bill which 
has been reserved by His Excellency the Governor?—I have never read it; 1‘ 
am afraid I do not know anything about it. 

14785. Did it not concern your department?—Yes, it did; but we had 
nothing to do with it. It has been sent to the Irrigation Department, but 
I have not seen it myself personally. 

14736. How are these Irrigation Advisory Boards working, the boards which 
have been set up in some of these deltaic areas?—I believe they are working, 
very well. We know they are working without any hitch. 

14737. The Raja cf Parlakimedi: Have panchayats been of any help to 
your department in the distribution of water?—Well, people are much more- 
satisfied where there are panchayats; but I do not think it makes very much 
difference with regard to the water distribution. Everybody seems to be 
satisfied that he has a finger in the water distribution; but the result is more 
or leas the same. 

14738. So, they have been of some help to your department?—It prevents 
other people from complaining. That is the chief reason why we like them. 

14739. In times of water scarcity have you enlisted the services of the. 
village servants for the proper distribution or have you held them entirely 
responsible?-— In tanks the water regulation is entirely done by the villagers..- 

14740. Whom do you hold responsible?—We do not take any responsi¬ 
bility for the distribution of water from the tanks. 

14741. Suppose they take too much water?—That is their own concern. 

14742. You do not reserve any water for the second crop or do any such 
thing?—No. 

14743. Then for irrigation schemes for dry areas, whether paying or not 
paying, do you not give those your first consideration?—Dry schemes? There 
has not been one until we got the Upper Bhavani project. Generally, paddy 
cultivation is done in this part of India. 

14744. My question is, would such areas have preference over others?— 
I should think it would be so, because they use less water. 

14745. Is it going to help very many ryots in areas where rainfall is. 
Scarce?—Yes. 

14746. Sir James MacKenna' Your evidence seems to suggest a consider¬ 
able lack of co-ordination between yourself and the Revenue and Agricultural' 
Departments. As the inter-aepartmental conference does not seem to be 
working on a voluntary basis, do you think it would be better to have a 
development advisory committee, purely advisory, meeting at fairly regular 
intervals, consisting-, in so far as you are concerned, of the Member of the 
Board of Revenue in charge of Revenue, yourself as the Chief Engineer for 
Irrigation and the Director of Agriculture, with a view to discussing points 
on which consultation is necessary, such as complying with anything that agri¬ 
culture requires, I mean a round table discussion at regular intervals to see 
which side has been doing what work?—Yes. We are quite ready to comply ' 
with anything that the Agricultural Department requires. We merely want 
the information. 

14747. Professor Ganguli: Following Sir James MacKenna’s question, I 
should like to know what the function of the Irrigation Advisory Board ; s?— 
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There are some in every delta, and really their function is to keep peace in 
ihe place. 

14748. Who are the members of these Irrigation Advisory Boards?—They 
-are villagers. They live in the ayacut or have lands in it. 

14749. You have an Irrigation Advisory Board of which the Member of the 
Board of Revenue is a Member. The report simply refers to the Irrigation 
Advisory Board, but it does not give us any information as to its function. 
It says “ Irrigation Advisory Board consisting of five members, . land¬ 

holders ” and so on. But I do not find any details of this particular Board?— 
I am not quite sure which Board is being spokefi of. There are any number of 
them in the delta. 

14750. You have no Central Provincial Board of that nature?—No. 

14751. Are you carrying on any research on the engineering side of 
Irrigation? I know you do not carry on any on the agricultural side?—I 
do not think there is any subject on which there is any research at present. 

14752. In this note that has been submitted to ns, it is said that the ulti¬ 
mate solution of the problem of using water to the best advantage will be 
found only in the system of charging for water by volume. Are you carrying 
on any definite experiments to get some solution?—We tried to get some 
■sort of result in certain areas, say in the Mopad project. 

14753. So you arc carrying on a certain amount of investigation?—Yes. 

14754. Is that a productive project or a non-productive one?—It is a non¬ 
productive one, in the Nellore district. 

14755. In answeriug the question put by Sir Henry Lawrence, you said 
that your last irrigation scheme was put into practice really 30 years ago, 
did you not?—The investigation was started for the Upper Bhavani project 
-more than 30 years ago, I think. 

14756. It is the last Irrigation Scheme which you have put into practice? 
—We have the Cauvery-Mettur Scheme and the Periyar Scheme also. 

14757. 30 years ago?—Yes, 30 years ago. 

14758. Long before the date of the Irrigation Commission?—Yes. 

14759. Therefore, since the recommendations of the Irrigation Commis¬ 
sion, no new scheme has been put into operation?—Quite a good number. 
The Divi pumping project, the Polavaram project, the Nagavalli, the Toludur, 
the Cauvery-Mettur, etc., all these were started. 

14760. Up to say 1925, since the date of the Irrigation Commission which 
was 1901, you have not started new projects? Y’ou started the Cauvery- 
Mettur, the Polavaram. the Upper Bhavani, etc., only in 1925? All these 25 
years no new scheme has been put into operation?—Yes, some were started; 
the Divi, the Nagavalli, are some of the bigger ones. 

14761. With regard to the system of water distribution prevailing in the 
Godavari and Kistna villages, could you give us some idea as to how that 
system works?—We get figures for a large number of years and work up the 
quantity required for any particular month. We fix it in proportion to the 
level of water and the water is let into the head sluices in that proportion. 
The maximum quantity of water provided is, roughly one cusec to 66 acres. 

14762. Is thig supply intermittent or continuous?—It is continuous in the 
deltas. 

14763. You aim at a continuous flow?—Yes. 

14764. That is your object?—Yes. 

14765. To what extent have you succeeded in realising that object?— 
In Godavari and Kistna. deltas it is continuous. 

14766. There is no interference or anything of the kind with your system 
of continuous flow?—It is not possible. The automatic shutters on the ’ 
Kistna anicut were altered from 3 feet to'6 feet height in 1925. Slight fluc¬ 
tuation occurred in the Kistna delta before that and it has now ceased. 
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14767. As regards the Irrigation Panchayats, you say they are not useful, 
to the administration. We have had information that the Forest Panehayats 
are helpful to the Forest Department; I wonder why the Irrigation Panehayats 
should not be similarly helpful to the Irrigation Department?—We do 
not find any real difficulty. The ryots think over their difficulties and by 
putting them before the P_anchayat each man explains to the other his own 
views and peace generally reigns. 

14768. Apart from such advantages, you would agree with me that the 
Irrigation Panchayat system has a great deal of educational value?—Yes. 

14769. Can you give us an idea of the acreage under the tank irrigation? 
—I cannot, off-hand, I think it is something like 3 million acres. 

14770. I think you have a scheme for tank restoration. How is that 
scheme working?—There are a very large number of tanks in this Presidency 
in charge of the Revenue Department. Generally speaking, we take charge 
of those that irrigate 200 acres and more. 

14771. The tank irrigation scheme is not under you?—No; the irrigation 
under tanks is not under us at all. Tank restoration parties work under the 
Public Works Department. At the 1923 retrenchment the parties were cut 
down, but there is still ith of the Presidency in which work remains to be done. 
The work has been in hand for over 30 years. 

14772. It is under the Revenue Department?—I suppose so; but really 
under the villagers. 

14773. Really under the villagers, under the administration of local bodies? 
—Yes. 

14774. Who finances the local bodies?—We repair the tanks for the Revenue 
Department for minor works and the Public Works Department for major 
works. 

14775. Under your supervision?—Yes. 

14776. Mr. Calvert: When we read that the Revenue aspects of a certain 
project are under examination, under whose examination is it?—Generally 
speaking the Revenue Department. 

14777. The financial aspect is examined by them and. not by you?—No* 
not by us. We make certain recommendations, but that is all. 

14778. The assessment and collection is done by the Revenue Department 
who also deal with the question of remission? You have no voice in that?— 
No. 

14779. Do you not think there is some loss of revenue arising from the. 
fact that the assessment is not done by the agency responsible for the finan¬ 
cial aspect?—I always hold that we have not charged nearly enough for water. 

14780. But if the assessment were done by your department which is 
responsible for the financial success, would you not exercise greater care in 
getting the revenue in ?—I should think it is possible; I do not know anything 
about the system in the Punjab. 

14781. We are told that leading landholders are put on the Irrigation 
Advisory Boards. Do the landholders who lead in agriculture also lead in the 
economic use of water?—1 do not remember what Advisory Boards are referred 
to; there are some special ones. 

14782. In the villages?—I imagine they lead in the area irrigated really. 

14783. They do not lead from your point of view?—Not necessarily. 

14784. In this Presidency the charge for water is levied out of the profits 
of ownership and the occupier of the land, the man who uses the water, pays, 
nothing for it. Does that strike vou as a logical way of doing things?- I 
do not" know; it is a revenue question; I have never considered it. 

14785. Do you not think that the man who uses the water should pay for 
it?—It sounds well. 
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14786. You will probably get a higher revenue if the man who uses the 
■water pays for it and if he pays for it he will probably make a better use 
■■of it?—Yes. 

14787. What is the objection to making the actual user of the water pay 
■ for it?—I do not know how the Bevenue Department arranges these matters; 
we have nothing to do with them; we only do the engineering. 

14788. The figures supplied, speaking roughly, suggest that the old pro. 
ductive works work out at a capital cost of Es. 19 per acre irrigated? Some ot 
them, yes; that is about the price of the Godavari delta. 

14789 And for these new schemes which have been discussed the capital 
cost will work out at Es. 100 to 180 per acre irrigated?—Some unfortunate 
ones cost Es. 667 an acre and pay a return of 0-16 per cent. 

14790. Then the revenue works out roughly at about Es. 5 to 0 per acre 

. on the figures supplied? And the cost of maintenance of the stall: is about 

1'5 per acre?—-Yes, somewhere about that. 

14791. When we are told that productive works yield 11 per cent, does 
that 11 per cent, include or exclude interest charges?—It includes them. 

14792. Out of that 11 per cent the interest charges have to be first met 
before you get anything under profit?—Yes, 

14793. So this difference between the capital cost per acre irrigated by new 
and old works will involve a very big difference in the interest charges per 
acre?—Yes. 

14794. The old works come to about Es. 19 and the new ones to Es. 100 

or Es. 180 or even more, so that the interest charges on the capital cost per 

acre irrigated will be higher in the new schemes?—Yes. 

14795. The Chairman: What do you estimate as the increase in the cost of 
construction of these new works?—75 per cent. 

14796. Mr. Calvert: You told us that you estimated the value of the water 
at about Es. 25 per acre. Have you worked out. the coBt of irrigation 
from wells per acre?—No, we have nothing to do with that. The Revenue 
Department look after that. 

14797. You have no rough idea as to what the cultivator has to pay?— 
No. The biggest we have is the Divi pumping, project and we only get 1 to 
2 per cent. The smaller schemes must be paying far less. 

14798. About Es. 25 an acre?—Yes; it might be. 

14799. On your unproductive works are the interest charges accumulated 
and debited to the work and not written off to famine funds?—Yes; all the 
accounts figures are to be found in the annual Administration Eeport of the 
Irrigation Branch of the Public Works Department; you will find them in 
that Eeport, page 73, the total sum charged and so on. 

14800. You told one of my colleagues that you are carrying on no research 
into the water question?—Practically nothing; no. 

14801. Does that mean that the Irrigation Department is not interested 
in such questions as the movements of water in sub-soil by leakage?—You 
get very little of that in this Presidency as compared with the Punjab. There 
is hardly any leakage. 

14802. Practically no wastage?—Hardly any; the sub-soil water table is 
so high. 

14803. It is not a very burning question?—No; it never has been a question 
here. 

14804. Mr, Kamat: With regard to. the minimum quantity of water 
required for growing sugarcane, you say that you have found in this Presidency 
70 inches to be the average?—I do not know really; we do not measure it at 
a!!; it is only cv less a guess from what I know of the facts. 
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14805. So it was purely a guess and no experiments have been made?— 
No experiments have been made in the Public Works Department.* 

14806. Were any experiments made by the Agricultural Department?—I do 
not know. I believe they made lots of experiments on cotton and sugarcane 
in connection with the quantity, but I do not know much about it. 

14807. Did they ever write to your department about the minimum quan¬ 
tity of water required for growing sugarcane?—I do not remember having got 
the information; I do not know. 

14808. Sir Henri, Lawrence: What do you consider a reasonable capital 
outlay per acre of irrigated area?—I should" say if you charged somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Rs. 15 per acre for water, Rs. 200 to 250 an aero would 
not be unreasonable. 

14809, Mr. Calvert: Capital cost of the improvement?—Capital cost of the 
new works. 

14810. Sir Henri, Lawrence: That is assuming you get Rs. 15 per acre?— 

Yes. 

14811. But the amount ordinarily charged now does not exceed this on 
the new projects?—No. We are putting Rs, 15 on the Cauvery project; that 
is the first time we have put anything approaching the value of water as an 
assessment. 

14812. And has there been any enquiry made whether the ryots would pay 
Rs. 15?—Wherever I have asked them they said they would pay up to Rs. 20 
and were willing to pay. 

14813. You have made enquiries?—Yes, in the Kistna project a long while 
before the War, The actual assessment put in for the project was Rs. 7-8-0 
and it did not quite pay. 

14814. Where is this dam on the Kistna? At Sangameswaram?—That is 
one of them; the other one is about 55 miles upstream from Bezwada. 

14815. Sangameswaram is the dam above the junction of Tungabhadra 
and Kistna? — I think so; I was on the other project, on the lower one; bo I 
know all about that one. 

14816. Is there Hny doubt whether the water available for these two projects 
would be sufficient for both?—The Tungabhadra and the Kistna. 

14817. The water supply for the Tungabhadra would not cut off the water 
supply for the Kistna project?—No. 

14818. That is quite certain?—It is entirely independent. 

14819. You mentioned that 20 years ago the Government of Madras came 
to the conclusion that black soil could not be irrigated. That was one of the 
reasons for abandoning some of the projects?—We did not actually abandon 
the Tungabhadra. We tried to bring it through lands that were not black; 
that concerned only two-fifths of the area. 

14820. That was the decision taken in 1906?—Somewhere about that time. 

14821. At that time was the Agricultural Department functioning?—I do 
not know; it was not functioning very obviously, I think. 

14822. Would you be surprised to hear that the Agricultural Department 
considers that blacl: soil land can be irrigated?—Quite. 

14828. You would be surprised?—Yes. 

14824. 1 am told that they are prepared, on the results of their recent 
experiments, to show you that it is possible to work that same land, so that the 
objection to the Tungabhadra project would disappear?—Then we can probably 
reduce its cost by about 50 per cent; it will take the canals through hundreds 
of miles of fertile land. 

* A field of sugarcane is only an incident in a surrounding of paddy land 
and would not have its supply specially measured. There are co large blocks 
of sugarcane crop where measurements would be possible. 
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14825. Do you not think it will be reasonable to consult the Agricultural 
Department now on its further experience?—There is much waterlogging on 
black soil in Kumool and Cuddappah. 

14826. I think it would be a good thing to consult the department?—Yes. 

14827. The Raja of Parlalsimedi: Can you tell the Commission what is the 
area under second crop irrigated by canals and tanks?—No; I am afraid not. 
You may find it probably in the revenue reports. 

14828. What are the irrigation charges levied under first class sources?— 
It varies according to the soil. The Bevenue Department is concerned with it; 
we do not have anything to do with the revenue, 

14829. You do not fix the rates at all?—Not at all. 

14830. How do you prepare a scheme?—We have a revenue officer on special 
duty to advise the rates that should be put on when we draw up the estimates. 

14831. Sir Gang:i Ram: Who is the final authority to pass these projects 
technically? Are you the final authority?—There is the Inspector General of 
Irrigation at Delhi. 

14832. Who passes the technical side of these projects costing crores?—I do 
not know. 

14833. Do you know whether the Secretary of State asks any Consulting 
Engineer about it?—No, they could not give any useful information. 

14834. Have they abolished that system?—I do not know if ever there 
was one. In the case of the Kistna and Tungabhadra projects no Engineers 
in London w r ere consulted. 

14835. Barring Mr. Harris, no one was consulted?—Sir John Benton came 
down here and he was consulted. 

14836. How much water do you lose from the canal head to the field by 
absorption and evaporation?—In the delta irrigation not more than 5 per cent. 
In the Punjab it is somewhere about 60 and 70 per cent. 

14837. It is 60 per cent?—We do not get any such loss. 

14888, The Chairman : The humidity of the air prevents evaporation?—Yes. 

14889. Sir Ganga Ram: That is only evaporation. In the tanks how much 
do you lose?—Between 6 and 7 feet a year, by evaporation. 

14840. Our experience is one-eighth of an inch per day. Have you made 
any research as to W'hat proportion of water is required for each crop, cholanx ,, 
paddy, etc.?—We grow paddy, we have only w r et crops; no cholam is grown 
in the delta. 

14841. No other crops?—There are other crops but they are insignificant 
wheu compared with paddy. 

14842. Have you carried on any research as to what proportion is required 
for each crop?—We know what is required for paddy. 

14843. That is all you know; you know nothing about other crops?—No, 
because there is practically no other crop. 

14844. Professor Gangulee : Do you undertake soil surveys of the area which 
you propose to serve by a project?—The soil survey is undertaken by the 
Bevenue Department. 

14845. Not by you?—Not by the engineers. 

14846. Sir Ganga Ram: Could you give us the cost of the Divi scheme; 
what would it cost you to dam the water?—The capital cost is 23 lakhs of 
rupees; maintenance is Bs. 5 an acre. 

14847. I only want to know the recurring cost?—Maintenance is Bs. 5 an 
acre; I think there are about 36,000 acres. 

I want to know why it is so expensive; it is nothing like that in the 
Punjab. 

14848. The Chairman: Is evaporation an important source of loss in your 
eanals?—Not in the canals; in the tanks of course it is very great. 
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14849. Does the rate of evaporation vary with the humidity of the air?— 
We do not know that, but we do know that it is a little over 6 feet in the 
year. 

14850. You do not regard evaporation as a fixed quantity?—It is very 
nearly fixed. It is between 0 and 7 feet anywhere in this Presidency. 

14851. Have vou any experience of co-operative clearing of silt from the 
minor channels by ryots?—No; I think not, 

14852. You do not know' of any co-operative organisation directed to clear¬ 
ing silt?—No. 

14853. The Raja of Parlakimedi •' Is it done entirely by the department? 
We have a short closure of channels, and we cannot leave it to persons who 
might be keen on a profit. 

14854. They have to depend entirely on Government?—Yes. 

14855. The Chairman: You call the Upper Bhavani scheme a dry scheme? 
—The Upper Bhavani scheme is a dry scheme. 

14856. Is it the first dry scheme that you have had in the Presidency?—Yes. 

14857. Have you or any officer of your department investigated dry schemes 
elsewhere in India?—I believe the senior member of the Board of Revenue 
went to the Punjab especially for the purpose. 

14858. Not to examine the technical side?—No; the financial side. 

14859. What about the technical side?—No one has been sent yet. 

14860. Would it not be useful for them to send one?—I think it might 
be done. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Dir. P. SUBBARAYAN, M. L. C., Zamindar of Kumaramangalam, 

Madras. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1.— Reseabch. —(a) T think there ought to be a Central Research 
Bureau under the control of the Government of India which would deal with 
crops which are common to all Provinces, as that would go to conservation of 
energy, and will also be cheaper than having research in each Province. But 
with regard to crops which are special to each Province the research ought to 
be by provincial experts as under such circumstances it will be impossible for 
the central body to apply itself to such matter. 

The condition of the Indian farmer is such that I think there ought to be 
an attempt into finding the value of traditional methods of agriculture and 
of the advantages of indigenous theories. The Indian farmer as is the case 
with farmers of all countries is extremely conservative, and even more so than 
in other countries and is slow to assimilate new methods, and so if some method 
which would combine both the modern scientific and the indigenous method 
could be found it will he a groat advantage to the progress of agriculture. 

(b) I do not think there has been sufficient progress in the matter of intro¬ 
duction of improved cotton such as Cambodia, and I think an attempt ought 
to be made to educate the ordinary farmer about the advantages of this variety 
of cotton over the indigenous variety. I know attempts have been made to do 
this, but I think there ought to be a greater stimulus given to this. 

vil ■ ^.° no * the Agricultural Department has paid sufficient attention 
to lift irrigation which is what the farmer in my parts greatly depends upon, 
and 1 think an investigation which would go to make it move scientific will be 
ot great advantage. 

■ ^'1 Aomcui,tubal EDUCATION.— (i) I do not think that enough 

institutions or teachers for agricultural education exist at present. But this 
is really due to the apathy of the farmers themselves who owing to lack of 
education are not able to take advantage of agricultural education. The 
present schools and the College at Coimbatore draw their pupils from the 
middle classes and the pupils of these schools and college are after the com¬ 
pletion of their education largely drafted into Government service. 

...From what T have said above it will be seen there is no such necessity 
till the larmer classes have at least become acquainted with the three R’s 

(m) 1 think it would be best for them to be drawn from the agricultural 
classes because they would be able to really understand the wants and enter 
into the psychology of the class they come from. 

nJ=+lL Th 'T q T ti0n ha ! been part,v onswered by my answer to the first 
lT1 1° pr Tt nt circumstances, I think the attendance is as satis- 
p " pik r “ lly “ *° »—*>*•« 

. W As stated above the main incentive in this Province to study agriculture 
is Government employment, and pupils who enter agricultural schools are 
those who have been failures in other walks of life, 

(vi) As far as I know the pupils are not drawn from the agricultural classes 
but from the urban classes whose main object is Government employment. ’ 

(■viii) (a) There has been an improvement in this respect and T find that 
nature study is made a compulsory subject now in elementary classes and 
generally pupils are taught to observe for themselves which is as it should be. 

(b) As far as I know there is no such system by which pupils in schools 
have plots of their own for learning elementary principles of agriculture. I 
think it would he a very good thing to have such a system of plots as it would 
give an agricultural bias to elementary education which will be a very .rood 
thing in a country like India which is mainly dependent on agriculture. ' 
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( c ) I do not think this will be a v r erv good thing, as 1 think a good elemen¬ 
tary education is necessary before a boy could be taught advanced methods of 
agriculture, and school farms will only be necessary for that purpose, so 
while advocating school plots 1 am against school farms. 

(ix) As I have said above majority of the students who have studied agri¬ 
culture in this Province are absorbed into Government service. 

(x) 1 think it will be best if middle class students who pass out of Govern¬ 
ment schools and colleges of agriculture are encouraged to take up farming as 
their profession. This could be done if Government will give them darkhazt 
of lands, and landholders also encourage them by giving gift of waste lands 
at nominal rents to begin with. 

(asi) As far as I am aware there has been no attempt in this Province in 
this direction. 

(xii) This as I have said before is a great want and I think a system of 
part-time schools, and night schools might solve this problem. It really 
requires a band of educated youths who will devote their time for this purpose, 
of real social amelioration. 

( xiii) (a) I think it is time that a system of compulsory education was 
introduced, because as I have said above, if the farmer is to gain any advant¬ 
age from modern methods of agriculture he must first of all be educated, and 
this can only be done by compulsion. The Elementary Education Act in this 
Province empowers local bodies to levy a cess, and to introduce compulsion 
but it lias been a doad letter as few local bodies have adopted compulsion. 
The Province is so vast, and the population being distributed in small villages 
it is not an easy proposition to introduce compulsion but I think the time has 
coine when some attempt ought to be made, and this can I think only be done 
by Government agency, as local bodies are apathetic. People in this country 
have become accustomed to be spoon-fed on all matters by the Government and 
so in this matter the initiative must come from the Government. 

(6) In the matter of finance, the Government as I have said above, already 
possess the power to levy an education cess and I think it is but right that the 
Government should spend more money on rural education as most of the pro¬ 
vincial revenue arises out of taxes paid by the rural population which has too 
long been applied to the benefit of the urban population, and it is time the 
Government thought a little of the rural folk. 

Question -3 . Demonstration and Propaganda. —(u) In this Province 
demonstrations by Agricultural Department employees have been successful 
iu instilling into the farmers, the advantages of improved methods of culti¬ 
vation. The demonstration farms of the Government have not been so much 
of a success because there are too few of them, and besides the cultivators have 
not the capital to copy methods which have proved successful in these farms. 

(b) I think there ought to be more Demonstrators who could go round and 
influence the ryots by personal talks, and by showing them the practical 
effects of adopting improved methods. Tt will be better if the Demonstrators' 
are drawn from the class to which the cultivators belong. 

(e) As I have suggested above if the Demonstrators come of the class to 
which the cultivators belong I think it will instil more confidence in them and 
they may be induced to adopt methods suggested by such Demonstrators. 

( d ) In this Province the single seedling system of paddy cultivation has 
been successful and many ryots have adopted the system because it has been 
demonstrated to them that the yield is greater when this system is followed 
The use of improved ploughs on the other band has not caught on with the 
ryots, because they have not understood the advantages conferred by the use 
of such ploughs, nor have they the capital to use them because such ploughs 
require bigger draft cattle, and the cultivators have not the wherewithal to 
purchase such cattle. 

Question 4.— Administration. — {a) As I have stated in my answer to 
question 1, I think there ought to be a Central Research Bureau, which would 
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be able to undertake experiments in matters that are common to all Provinces 
and thereby avoid duplication of work. I know there is a Central Board of 
Agriculture, but I think the Provinces are suspicious of interference by the 
Central Government as there is gradually growing a feeling of provincialism 
in India which has been accelerated by the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms* 
Inspite of this I think the Provinces realise the importance of a Central Insti¬ 
tute like the one at Pusa and the one for veterinary research at Muktesar, 
and these institutions are certainly being taken advantage of for training 
advanced students of this Province. I think there ought to be frequent 
meetings of the provincial heads of the departments concerned with the Agri¬ 
cultural Adviser of the Central Government which would certainly facilitate 
co-ordination of work. 

( b ) Yes, I think it would be cheaper and better if there be a central staff 
of experts under the Government of India who would be able to work out 
problems that are common to all Provinces. I think such is the idea behind 
the Institutes at Pusa and at Muktesar. I think such staff of experts could 
be lent to the Provinces for carrying out any special experiments that may 
be of peculiar interest to a Province and not of all-India interest. To give 
an example, improved irrigational facilities is a matter which is necessarily 
a subject common to all India, and it will be best if the staff of experts in this 
matter is an all-India one who could go round to Provinces who require their 
help and advise tlie Provincial Government about the best way in which the 
natural waters that are in existence may be harnessed to the advantage of the 
agricultural population of the Province. Such experts must be naturally 
under the control of the Central Government, but when their services are- 
lent to a Province as suggested above they ought then to act under the direct 
supervision of the Head of the department of the Provincial Government con¬ 
cerned with the experiment. 

(e) (i) As things stand at present I think the services concerned are doing 
their best to he of use to the cultivators but I think there ought to be an in¬ 
creased staff in both departments if they are to prove useful to the develop¬ 
ment of agriculture in the Province. 

(ii) I am not sufficiently acquainted with transport facilities to effectively 
answer this question, hut I know the existing railways are not enough for the 
transport of agricultural produce, as they serve urban commercial interests 
rather than rural agricultural interests. India being a vast country with a 
narrow sea belt, except for purposes of export, I do not think steamers play 
an important part in the matter of transport. 

(in) In the matter of roads, although the rural classes pay a large amount 
of cess to local bodies, I do not think that facilities to the advantage of the 
agricultural classes are being afforded in sufficient compensation to the cess 
they pay, and from experience of roads in my own district I think a sustained 
effort ought to be made to give every village in the Province a road which 
will connect with the trunk road. I think there ought to be a Road Board 
as in England which will see that effective communications are provided to- 
serve the interests of the rural population. 

(iv) I do not think the Meteorological Department is of any use to the 
agriculturist not because of its defect, but because the agriculturist is not 
educated enough to take advantage of the information given by the depart¬ 
ment, and its usefulness to the agriculturist will grow with the increase of 
facilities of education. 

( v) Here again the Postal Department is not of much use to the agricul¬ 
turist, because he is not able to write himself, but through the village scribe. 
More use is being made of this department by the villagers who are thus 
coming into touch with the outside world. 

(vi) Telegraphs and wireless I am afraid are not of much use to the rural 
population, and it is looked on by them as a wonderful thing to be used only 
by the rich, though with the growth of education they will begin to see the- 
use of these for the marketing of their produce. 
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Question 5.—Finance. — (a) X am afraid at present as far as this Province 
is concerned cultivators are very much in the hands of moneylenders and from 
my personal knowledge I can state that in the case of some of the ryots most 
of their crop yield goes to pay merely the interest on the advances they have 
taken from such moneylenders. So there ought to be a system by which easy 
-credit could be obtained for purposes of agriculture. I think this can only 
be done by means of co-operative credit. A system which will be analogous 
to the methods followed by the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society will be 
the best thing for this .Province for both short and long term credits. 

(b) At present the system of taccavi is a source of corruption among the 
subordinate officials. Some of these extract more than 25 per cent, of the 
advances. To get rid of this corruption I suggest that the advances ought to 
he paid direct to the borrowers by the Revenue Divisional Officers. 

In l-espect of advances for well sinking the estimates are generally prepared 
according to the schedule of rates maintained in offices. The estimated amount 
according to such schedule comes very high and generally the applications are 
rejected on the ground that the security offered is not sufficient for the 
advance. It will be better if the estimates are prepared according to rates 
prevalent in the neighbourhood. I also suggest that there should he a com¬ 
mittee of non-officials to fix the value of lands to be improved, as they would 
have a better knowledge of the saleable value of the lands to he improved. 

At present the advances are payable in two or more instalments which 
makes the farmers generally decline to have recourse to taccavi loans. I think 
there is no reason why the full amount should not be paid at once, when the 
officers are satisfied that the security offered is sufficient. 

Question 6.— Agbicultcbal Indebtedness. — (a) (i) Usually in the villages 
in this Province the main cause of borrowing by cultivator is for the purposes 
of marriages and feasts at which the agriculturist is apt to spend more than 
he can afford. But he also borrows for the purposes of buying seed, draught 
cattle and agricultural implements. 

(ii) The usual source of credit is the village moneylender whose rate of 
interest is abnormally high. With the growth of co-operative credit, the vil¬ 
lagers are slowly learning that they could borrow at a cheaper rate of interest 
from such societies. 

(Hi) The cultivator finds it hard to pay because he has borrowed more than 
he can afford to borrow for economical purposes, and also from rapacious 
moneylenders whose rate of interest is such that the income is hardly enough 
to pay it: beside he is so poor, and his margin of saving is so limited that he 
never saves enough to be able to repay any portion of the capital. 

(b) I think it best that a law ought to be passed by which the rate of interest 
could be kept down and the measure ought to be of a more stringent character 
than the present Usurious Loans Act. I think there ought also to be a measure 
by which the farmer could redeem mortgages and for this purpose co-operative 
credit will again be useful. 

(c) It would he a very good thing if the free right of alienation could be 
taken away from farmers as then the temptation to borrow for purposes of 
marriage, etc., will be less. He ought certainly be restrained from mortgaging 
or selling his property for uneconomic purposes, such as borrowing for mar¬ 
riages and feasts. I think the system of non-terminable mortgages ought cer¬ 
tainly be prohibited because that does not really conduce to the advancement 
of agriculture. 

Question 7.— Fragmentation of Holdings. — (a) I think a legislative 
measure ought to be adopted by which division of landed property could be 
stopped. It certainly does detract from applying improved methods of agri¬ 
culture^ it would be well-nigh impossible to adopt new methods in very 
small holdings. The objection may be that this suggestion cuts against the 
Hindu Law T of succession, but some system ought to be devised by which the 
income and not the land could be divided. Co-operative holding of land might 
prevent excessive sub-division of land. 
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(6) The tendency of partition among small farmers is very great, and gene¬ 
rally after the death of a father his sons prefer to divide and live separately 
each having his small holding. Rarely if ever is there a tendency to combine 
holdings. This can only he overcome by co-operative method of farming by 
which profits and not land need be divided. 

(c) I think legislation is necessary to deal with the property of minors, so 
that their guardians might borrow in order that their lands could bo put to 
proper use during their minority and improvements effected. The same faci¬ 
lities of borrowing for purposes of improvement ought also be given to widows 
with life interests, and to persons in charge of property belonging to persons 
legally incapable. I think it will be best if disputes with regard to division 
among brothers could be kept out of court and settled by means of arbitration 
as this method does lead to a lot of waste of money which often results in the 
loss of the holding itself. Generally I would advocate the method of arbitra¬ 
tion in all such disputes as in a poor country like India litigation is too costly 
and the land will be better if it could be freed from the gamble of litigation, 
and money be saved to the farmer, which would be well applied to improve the 
methods of cultivation and the holding itself. 

Question 8.— Ihiugation.— (a) I would suggest that the district of Salem 
ought to be brought under the Mettur project, as originally the district was 
included under the scheme and though I am not an expert I have been assured 
by experts that it is possible for Salem to benefit by the scheme, and as the 
district is known for its bad seasons it will be a great boon if the water of 
the Cauvery which runs through part of the district could be harnessed for 
the benefit of the people. 

(i) Yes. The Mettur scheme will lead to a perennial canal. 

(ti) There are quite a number of tanks in the district, but they depend so 
much upon the rainfall which has been a failure during the last five years. 

(in) The same remarks in the answer above applies to this system of irri- 
gation, because here again the sufficiency of water in the wells depends so much 
on the rains. When the rainfall has been normal in the Salem district both 
tank and well irrigation has been of immense value to the cultivator, but i.a 
seasons of scarcity this source of irrigation fails. Some system ought to be 
devised by which at least well irrigation could be made independent by deepen¬ 
ing of wells, which might make the springs more active, and for this financial 
assistance will be necessary. 

(b) I think there ought to he co-operation between the Agricultural anil 
Irrigation Departments in the matter of supply of canal water : because then 
alone can a cultivator get sufficient, water for his crop. I am not acquainted 
with canal irrigation to make any suggestions under other heads. 

Question 9. — Soils.— ( c ) There are large tracts of land covered with prickly 
pears and these lands can be given to tenants assessment free so that they 
could clear it of prickly pears and so reclaim the land and make it useful for 
agricultural purposes. 

Question 10.— Fehtiusebs.— (a) On the whole I think the Indian cultivator 
is sufficiently acquainted with the use of natural manures, but he has hardly 
any knowledge of artificial fertilisers. I think there ought to be demonstra¬ 
tions showing the value of applications of artificial manures. I do not think 
sufficient attempts have been made in this direction. 

(*>) I do not think there has been sufficient investigations on these heads in 
our Province. 

(/) Cowdung is a good natural manure and the cultivator knows it very 
well, but it is largely used as fuel in towns. I think this ought to be prevented 
by making it penal to use cowdung as fuel. If that is not possible then the 
Agricultural Department ought to make the people understand what a valuable 
manure cowdung is and other substitutes for cowdung as fuel ought to be made 
easily available so that the temptation to use cowdung as fuel could be avoided. 

Question 14.— Implements.— (a) I think an attempt ought to be made to 
devise agricultural implements of an improved type which will be accessible to 
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the farmer at a price cheaper than what he can get them at. To give an 
example, no farmer in my district uses an improved plough, because he tells 
me that the price is beyond what he can pay. The holdings are so small that 
they cannot use machinery like steam ploughs, threshers, etc. If holdings 
could be consolidated and run on co-operative basis, then it would he possible 
for such societies to buy and use improved and new machinery for the purpose 
of cultivation. 

(b) As I have said above it will only he possible for the cultivator to use 
machinery and improved implements, when the holdings have been consolidated 
and agriculture is run on co-operative lines, or when some system is devised 
by which fragmentation of holding is stopped and land is kept in large plots, 
in one hand then it will be a paying proposition to the holder to use machinery 
and improved implements. 

(c) I know of no such difficulties. 

Question 15.—Veterinary.— ( a ) I think it should he independent but there- 
ought to be some system of co-ordination between the two departments. 

( b) (i) I think here dispensaries are under local bodies, and I think on the 
whole they are doing their work effectively. 

(ii) Dispensaries are only established in places where they get a special 
Government grant, and as far as I know the Government in recent years have 
done all they can to increase the number of dispensaries. 

(iii) I think it will he better if these dispensaries are transferred to the 
Provincial Government; as I feel as they finance most of them they must 
possess a real control over them. 

( e) (i) I do not think the agriculturists make as muc-h use of the dispensaries- 
as they ought to and this is really due to want of education. When that is 
remedied they will then be in a position to take advantage of such dispensaries. 

(ii) The remarks to (i) above appplv with equal force. 

(i d ) I am afraid the farmers understand very little about contagion. I 
think legislation on the question of notification, segregation and destruction' 
of carcasses is very necessary if diseases are to be prevented from spreading 
by means of contagion. Existing conditions I think can be improved if the- 
farmer by means of lectures and cinemas be taught the dangers that are 
prevalent by the spread of contagion. 

(g) Yes. I think there is room for research into further diseases as affect¬ 
ing cattle. 

(i) and (ii) I think this ought to be done by the expansion of the Muktesar 
Institute as that would conduce to conservation of energy rather than by¬ 
provincial agency. 

( h) (i) and (ii) I think special researches should be conducted by tile- 
officers of the Muktesar Institute. 

(i) I am in favour of the appointment of a special Veterinary Officer with 
the Government of India, as he will be useful in co-ordinating provincial work. 

Question 16. — Animal Husbandry.— (a) (i) I think there ought to be a 
more sustained effort at the improvement of the breeds of livestock as I feel 
the efforts so far made have not met with great success, and neither have the 
ordinary breeders been made acquainted with the advantages of possessing- 
improved cattle. I know in the case of the Fnffagar of Palayakottai that he 
has done the best in this Province towards the improvement of livestock. Even 
he felt it very difficult to maintain his cattle last year owing to the scarcity 
of fodder and so it is best that some system ought to he found by which fodder 
could he made plenty in times of distress. 

(ii) In this Province there is no dairying industry worth the name although 
I think there is a large scope for it. The Government of this Province I know 
have an intention of making dairying popular, by having a extensive dairying 
business in their farm at Hosur and supplying milk.to all hospitals at Madras, 
I do not know how far this experiment has been advanced. Here again the 
Tati agar mentioned above has tried his hard but not with much success. 
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(iii) X think people must be taught to get rid of cattle that have had their 
use. The stock would certainly become better if useless cattle were destroyed. 

(c) In the Salem district there is generally a fodder shortage in the months 
of July, August, September and October. But for the last three years owing 
to the failure of rain there has been a fodder shortage for a much longer time. 
The cattle because of this prolonged shortage have almost ceased to exist and 
farmers are selling them at present at very nominal prices. 

(e) I think if cattle-breeding is popularised, and tbe larger landholders come 
to realise what a profitable concern that would be, it would act as a stimulus 
towards getting a better stock of cattle and when they take interest in this 
they would naturally try to solve the problem of fodder as well. 

Question 17.— Agricultural Industries. — (a) I think on an average in my 
district a cultivator has work in his land for about i) months in the year. As 
there are some ginning factories near by some of them seek employment in 
them during the slack season, but the majority of them are idle and do nothing 
for most of the time. Some of them use their cattle which are now not used 
for agricultural operations to ply carts for hire carrying their own produce 
which has been bought by merchants, to the nearest railway station. 

(6) I think it will be a very good thing if any subsidiary industry is found 
which could be easily run hand in hand with the main industry of agriculture 
as it would go to add to the prosperity of the cultivator who would become 
thereby able to apply more capital to his land. I think hand-spinning is an 
industry which could easily be made a subsidiary industry because the agri¬ 
culturists in my part of the world did follow this as subsidiary occupation in 
the old days, and it only disappeared with the coming of mill yarn. But now 
this has been revived in a village three miles from me and the people are 
taking to it with avidity and it has been a means of keeping the cultivators 
from emigrating because of the unfavourable season, and the yarn so made 
by the people round has been woven into cloth by the weavers round about the 
village itself who are also part-time cultivators. Some of the agriculturists 
themselves have been taught to weave the yarn made by their women folk into 
cloth. I think this form of industry ought to be widely encouraged by the 
Government as it gives a real subsidiary employment to the women folk. 

(c) There is not much scope for bee-keeping in India, but poultry-rearing 
is certainly an occupation which will be of use to the farmer, but the breed of 
poultry ought to be improved before it becomes a paying proposition. Fruit¬ 
growing might also be tried, specially mango, which will be a paying proposi¬ 
tion in my district. There is a large trade in bananas, and in the Namakkal 
taluk of my district there is a particular class of agriculturists who devote 
their time wholly to the cultivation of bananas. I think there ought to be a 
more widespread experiment in the matter of fruit growing. Rope-making 
and basket-making is being followed as a subsidiary industry in my district, 
but is not as widespread as it ought to be. There is not much scope for seri¬ 
culture in my Province, but in the Kollegal taluk of the Coimbatore district 
there is quite an amount of work in this direction. I think pisciculture will 
be an industry in places where there are large tanks, but where we have to 
depend on rainfall as in my district it will not be a great success. There is no 
scope for pisciculture in my district. 

(d) I think it will be to the advantage of the small farmer if the Govern¬ 
ment should establish industries connected with the preparation of agricultural 
produce for consumption on a small scale. Suitable ones will be cotton-gin¬ 
ning and oil-pressing in my district which has a good area both under cotton 
and ground-nut. 

(k) I am not in favour of encouraging the removal of industrial concerns to 
rural areas, as it is not right to draw the agricultural labour into large scale 
industries, and there is really no scope in this Province for the establishment 
of such industries. I am more in favour of establishment of industries referred 
to in (d) above on a small scale, which will give employment to the cultivator 
in his spare time 
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{/) I think the Industrial Department ought to make an intensive study 
of these matters so that improved methods may make things more happy for 
the cultivator. 

(g) I think most of the things that will be of help to the rural population 
has been touched upon in answer to this question. 

(h) On the whole the villager has a very crude notion about health and 
sanitary arrangements. It will be a very good thing if by popular lectures and 
cinemas he is taught the advantages of health and sanitation and he himself 
is made to take an interest in such affairs so that of his own accord he might 
use some of his spare time for this purpose. 

Question 18.— Agricultural Labour. — (a) (i) Indian labour is not as 
immobile as it was sometime ago, because there has been quite a number of 
people from my district who have emigrated to Ceylon and the Malay States, 
and if only there is sufficient propaganda, and attractive terms offered, they 
will certainly prefer to stay at home. But in my own district I have never 
heard of any shortage of labour. 

( ii) As far as I know' there is very little uncultivated lands in my district 
but here again propaganda and attractive terms such as allotment of such 
uncultivated land will certainly attract labour. 

(b) As far as my experience of the Salem district goes there is no such 
shortage of labour. 

(c) As I have said in answer to (a) (i) above, I think free allotment of land, 
will go to the settlement of landless labourers on such land, and I think when: 
such allotment of land is made, it ought to he revenue-ire 5 for some time at 
least till it begins to yield. 

Question 22.— Co-operation.-— (a) (i) I think the Government have tried to 
do all that they can for the growth of co-operative credit, and in some ways it 
has been a boon to the cultivator, hut the cultivators themselves have not 
understood the advantages of co-operative credit and I think a more intensive- 
propaganda is necessary to bring home to them the advantages of such credit. 
There has been very little attention paid by Government in the matter of 
distributive co-operative societies, and in the matter of co-operativo societies 
for production. I think the Government ought to try and push these two 
kinds of societies from now. 

(ii) In this country because of the general poverty of the people, they have 
become too prone to rely on Government help, and it is well nigh impossible 
for non-official societies to make any progress without Government 4 aid, but I 
think in the matter of distributive societies, and societies for production non¬ 
official agencies like district co-operative associations might be able to give a 
lead by opening model societies which would prove the advantage of co-opera¬ 
tion. 

(b) (i) Credit societies are the ones that are in existence in this Province, 
and on the whole they have worked well. But they need too much Government 
supervision and are too much spoon-fed. But where such Government control 
is relaxed it has been my experience that such societies have soon got into 
trouble. Though co-operative credit is understood and is recognised as a great 
boon, the people who are in control of such societies have not understood the 
responsibility they have to their depositors. 

(ii) There are no purchase societies I know of in this Province, except 
those which are in existence merely for purposes of distribution like the Tri- 
plicane Urban Co-operative Society. I think if tin? cultivators themselves 
could be encouraged to form such societies which will facilitate the marketing 
of their produce, it will be a great advantage. 

(iii) There are no such societies in this Province and this again w-ill prove 
of great advantage specially in cases where the farmor has a large stock and 
does not know how to get rid of it. 

( iv) The advantage of co-operative societies for effecting improvements is 
not prevalent in my district and I think a widespread propaganda to show the 
advantages of such societies is necessary. 
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(r) This is a matter which I suggested under answer to the question on 
fragmentation of holdings. Here again education alone can solve the problem. 

( vi ) The same remarks as to ( v) applies with equal force. 

(am) Joint farming is to my knowledge followed by very few farmers in my 
district although I know' of one or two instances, but co-operative farming will 
-certainly be a great solution of the fragmentation of holdings. 

(viii) There has been no attempt in this Province for formation of cattle 
breeding societies, but here again propaganda in favour of such societies will 
do an immense good. 

( ix ) Co-operation as I have said above inspite of there having been a well- 
organised department is still in its infancy in this Province with the exception 
of application of co-opeiation to the purpose of credit, and a great leeway 
has to be made before the people would take advantage of it as is implied in 
this question. 

(c) It is not a question of small minority being not willing to join in the 
manner of the subjects suggested, but there is no such idea prevalent among 
"the majority of the agriculturists. I think at present there is no necessity for 
such legislation. 

(d) I have very little knowledge of large societies, but the practical expe¬ 
rience I have had of a society in my village is not to its advantage as I found 
the society was careless, and lent money to moneylenders who again lent it to 
the farmers which really defeated the very object of co-operation. I think 
tthat has been the case in societies of which some of my friends have spoken to 
me. 

Question 23.— General Education.— (a) (i) In the case of collegiate educa¬ 
tion, here I think there can he no special feature, but 1 would advocate that 
the Universities in the Province should give special facilities for agricultural 
■ education, by making courses attractive and award special scholarships to 
students who show ability in the matter of research which will go to improve 
agricultural methods and which will go to increase productive capacity of the 
land. 

( ii ) Even in the case of middle school I think this kind of education again 
ought to be imparted in such a way as does not interfere with the boy’s 
apprenticeship in his father’s trade. 

(Hi) I am afraid the existing system of education was designed for the 
manufacture of efficient Government servants, and therefore necessarily has no 
bearing on the agricultural efficiency of the people. I ain of opinion that the 
time has come when the whole educational method ought to be revolutionised. 

I am of opinion in a general scheme of education the occupation of the parents 
is the best for children. Keeping this in view, I am of opinion that elementary 
school education for the rural population should not make such education 
■interfere with the family apprenticeship of the boys in the trade and occu¬ 
pation of the parents. Part-time schooling wherein the boys will have an 
■elastic and voluntary time-table is best suited for the ryot population. 

(6) (i) As I have said above if a method could be devised for not taking 
away the boys from their father’s trade a great step will have been taken 
towards the direction of keeping men on the land. 

(it) As I have said in my answer before, I am afraid the approach towards a 
system of compulsory education has been a very tardy one, and no effective 
criticism of the method can be made at present. 

(in) The reason is, the boys are wanted by their parents for work on their 
•own farm, and unless a system of part-time education is introduced you can 
never attract boys beyond the 3rd class. 

Question 24.— Attracting Capital. — (a) Unless agriculture is made a more 
paying proposition you will not attract men of capital and enterprise to it. 
Besides the lure of commerce and industry is too great for a capitalist to be 
■attracted towards agriculture. 
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(6) I can only speak as a landlord governed by the Estates Land Act 
Under the Act generally a landlord is left with a small proportion of land on 
his estate which he can call his own, and it does not pay him to effect any 
improvement because usually the land he holds is so small. He cannot in¬ 
crease his holding because the Act forbids his purchase of his tenant’s land, 
because once he lets, that land goes into a lessee’s hand and such a person can 
claim occupancy. Again fragmentation of holding prevent experiments on a 
large scale. There are not enough credit facilities in existence for a land- 
owner to make improvements on a large scale. Again the landholders as a 
class have not had a good general education to think of effecting improvements 
&nd keep themselves in touch with modern scientific farming. 

Question 25.— Welfare of Rural Population. — (a) I think the drink evil 
among the rural population with whom I am in touch has got to such a bad 
state, that it will be in the interest of the farmer if the Government could 
devise methods by which it could be checked. The Government policy of 
maximum of revenue and minimum of consumption has not led in any way 
to diminish drink. So some method to stop it ought to be devised. 

ib) I think it will be to the advantage of the rural population if economic 
surveys of typical villages could be conducted by the Government as was done 
in Poona under the guidance of Dr. Harold Mann. Mr. Jack’s “ The Econo¬ 
mic Life of a Bengal District,” is an instructive book in this respect, and sucll 
surveys will tend to show what are the hardships of the rural population which 
the Government can easily alleviate. 
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Oral Evidenoe. 


14861. The Chairman: Dr. Subbarayan, you are zamindar of Kumara- 
Inangalam P—Yes. 

14862. And you are a Member of the Madras Legislative Council ?—Yes. 

14863, You have provided the Royal Commission with a very complete and 
carefully prepared note of the evidence which you wish to give. Do you desire 
to say anything in amplification of this note at this moment, or shall I pro¬ 
ceed to ask you one or two questions?—I would prefer that you should ask 
me questions; and I shall say anything T may wish to say afterwards. 

14864. May I take you to page 636 of the text of your note. In answer to 
our question 1 (6) you say “ I do not think there has been sufficient progress 
111 • ma ^ er introduction of improved cotton.” Do you mean to say 
sufficient progress in recommending particular varieties or in discovering 
better varieties by research?—Not that; as a matter of fact the indigenous 
cotton which is grown in this Province is what is called short staple cotton; 
the variety I talk about, Cambodia cotton, is a long staple variety and it 
brings more profit to the farmer. 

14866. Is it your view that in their propaganda they could do more 13 — 
That is my opinion. 


14866. Then I see in sub-section (c) you are inclined to think that a good 
deal more might be done by lift irrigation in this Presidency?—Yes. 

14867. Do you mean lift-irrigation by machine power or by bullock power? 
—Mostly in my district it is done by Oullock power; a lot of bullock power 
is wasted, some economical method should be found by which that power 
might be conserved and the men may have more water with the help of cattle. 

^° U efficient cattle-lift, you are not suggesting a power- 

lift?—No; the holdings are such that it would be impossible for the men 
to buy a power-lift, 

14869. Would it not be possible to group the holders together ?— 1 The ten- 
dency is to separate and not to group; that is ray experience of my part of 
the Presidency. 

14870. I do not know whether my own experience in a very different 
country differs very much; the farinors are very independent people. Are 
they not?—Very very independent people. 

14871, r see that on page 537, sub-section ( xii ) you think that a band of 
educated youths who will devote their time to the public weal would be the 
best agency for bringing about real social amelioration ?—That is my opinion. 

14872. Do you see any signs of a movement in that direction?—I am 
afraid I see no signs at present. There was a little society formed in Madras 
tor bringing this about, but it died out; they could not get enough people 
who were willing to do the work. 1 1 


. Jf 878 - y° u Llu “ k there is any sympathy with the cultivator or interest 

in his work among the so-called intelligentsia?—I am afraid as far as my 
experience goes, at present the intelligentsia are not very much interested in 
the uplirt ot the agricultural population. 


. 14874. "^ ou sa y : It 18 time a system of compulsory education is intro¬ 

duced. Do you mean a system of compulsion throughout the Province? 
The present position is that the districts are able to adopt compulsion if they 
so desiro? Yes; that is what the Elementary Education Act has provided. 

l^S.Do you want to go further than that?—] do. I feel that the Ele¬ 
mentary Education Act has failed in its object, and only a few of the local 
bodies have taken advantage of the Section giving them power to compel. 

14876. On page 537, in answer to question 3, you are talking about 
Agricultural Demonstrators: I want to ask you whether in your experience 
the Demonstrators of the Agricultural Department fail to some extent in that 
they have no commercial or managerial knowledge and their knowledge is 
purely technical? My experience is that these Demonstrators mostly come 
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from a class to which the agriculturists do not belong. As I have said, they 
do not understand the psychology of the agricultural population, neither have 
they the sympathy that is needed in order to bring the agriculturists to under¬ 
stand what they are driving at. 

14877. Do you think that if they had a knowledge of farm management 
and of the commercial side of farming, they would be in more sympathetic 
touch with the cultivators?—I think it would be very much better; they 
would be able to understand what is really needed by the cultivator. 

14878. And they might be able to help him in his marketing?—Yes; I 
think so. 

14879. On page 538, in answer to question 4, you point to- the growing 
spirit of provincialism. You probably agree with me that local patriotism 
is the foundation of a wider patriotism?—Yes; I entirely agree with you. 
The present tendency in the Province is to get very jealous of being inter¬ 
fered with by the Imperial Government. 

14880. Would you agree with me that India’s future is as an Empire and 
not as a group of independent Provinces?—I am in entire agreement with 
you. 

14881. That does not mean that either of us wishes to interfere with the 
provincialisation of any particular subject such as agriculture?—No. 

14882. I see you place the leakage between the pocket of the Government 
and the pocket of the borrower in the matter of taccavi loans as high as 25 
per cent?—I was talking of a persona] experience; I will not mention names. 
A particular village headman of mine wanted money for sinking a well. 

14883. How much?—Rs. 500 was sanctioned, and by the time it got into 
his hands it had become Rs. 400. 

14884. By percolation and evaporation?—Yes, quite so, 

14885. On page 539, you say, “ Usually in the villages in this Province the . 
main cause of borrowing by the cultivator is for the purposes of marriages 
and feasts.” It is difficult to get accurate information on thiB question?— 
Here again, I am talking from my personal experience; I am in the habit of 
lending money at cheap rates of interest to tho tenants of my holding. 

14886. Would you mind telling us the actual rates of interest? If you do 
not want to, I will not press you?—Between 6 and 9 per cent., never more 
than 9 and never less than 6 per cent. I generally ask them what they want 
the money for, when they come round to ask the money, and the general 
reply is “ My daughter’s marriage is coming on, and I have got no money to 
celebrate that marriage; I want Rs. 500 for that.” I generally discourage 
giving loans for that purpose; I only give loans if they want to buy cattle 
or seed, or anything necessary for agricultural operations. Of course, I 
feel that the relation between the landlord and the tenant should be such 
that you should as far as possible sympathise with him; and, as far as possible 
I oblige him in the matter of loans for marriage feasts, hut warning him that 
it is a bad thing for him to do this. If he insists and says that he is too poor 
and cannot afford it, I lend him the money for that purpose. The general 
tendency among small landholders is that they are inclined to spend more 
than they can economically afford on this sort of thing. 

14887. 1 want you to give us very accurate information in this matter, 
if you can. Take the typical cultivator that you are thinking of; what would 
his net annual income be, approximately?—Rs. 50 to Rs. 60. 

14888. His net annual income would be Rs. 60?—Yes. 

14889. On that he has got to keep himself and his family?—Yes, and 
generally, on an average, I should put it at 5 persons to the family. 

14890. That is the typical cultivator?—Yes, that means he will have Rs. 5 
a month. 

14891. What, do you think, is the typical marriage expenditure in that 
class of life?—He generally spends Rs, 250 to Rs. 300 on a marriage, which 
is more than 6 times his income. 
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14892. You think that is a careful and accurate estimate of the average 
expense?—Yes. as far as my experience goes in the villages. 

14893. Can you cite any instances where cultivators of that standard of 
living have spent a great deal more than the figure you have mentioned?— 
As far as I know, I cannot. Of course, among the people of my caste they 
have a system by which, when a marriage is celebrated, the caste people come- 
round and pay a certain proportion of money to the bride and bridegroom; 
they call it Max in Tamil, and that amounts to Rs. 200 or Rs. 250; in that 
way, a man is able to pay back the debt. But it is really different in this 
sense, that if there is a marriage at the house of his next door neighbour, he¬ 
lms got to pay back the amount and a little more, if he goes to attend the 
marriage of his neighbour. 

14894. Are you quite satisfied that you wish to limit by statute the rate 
of interest to be charged?—Yes, I am quite satisfied on that account, and 
in my personal experience (I am talking of tenants who have borrowed moneys 
there have been cases where the interest has been as much as 150 per cent. 

14896. That is compound interest?—Yes. 

14896. And you are also satisfied that the free right of alienation might 
well be taken away from the farmers?—Yes. 

14897. You do not think that that would limit their credit?—Even if it 
did, it would be a very good thing in the end; it would go to conserve their 
energy and property. 

14898. On the other hand, you think it would be a good thing if the- 
managers of minors’ properties were allowed by the law to borrow on the 
property?—Yes; I am thinking more of what is called the Settled Land Act 
in England, by which the live estate holder is allowed to raise money on his 
estate in order to improve the estate. 

14899. On page 542, with regard to the improvement of livestock you say: 

“ I think if cattle-breeding is popularised, and the larger landholders come; 
to realise what a profitable concern that could bo, it would act as a stimulus 
towards getting a better stock of cattle.” Are you taking any steps yourself 
in that direction?—I have got very little land of what we call home farm;. 
I have not got a large enough holding to try any experiment of that kind. 

14900. The Baja of Parlahimedi: Grazing is limited I suppose?—Yes. 

14901. The Chairman: Do you know of any large landholder who has 
pedigree herds of stock?—I have mentioned one name in answer to question 
16 (a), that of the Pattagar of Palayakottai. He has a large herd of cattle, 
and his experiments have been successful; he has got the Kangayam cattle, 
which are supposed in this part of the Province to be the best breed. 

14902. Do you know whether the experiment has been remunerative?—It 
has been very remunerative, because he has a large area of land for fodder’, 
and he has a large number of cattle which people from all parts of the Presi¬ 
dency go to buy, 

14903. It is the case, I suppose, that many large landholders in this Presi¬ 
dency have no large home farms or tracts in their own hands?—No, because, 
as I have said in answer to a further question, the Estates Land Act prohibits 
them from having a large portion of land, and if they were to buy land from 
a tenant and let it out, they lose it; it goes back as ryoti land, under the 
Estates Land Act. 

14904. That makes the holding, and the cultivating in your own hands, 
of sufficient lands for the purpose of experiment or cattle-breeding rather 
a self-sacrificing operation?—Yes, quite true. 

14905. You have a certain amount of experience of co-operative societies 
and particularly of credit societies, have you not?—I am talking about small 
credit societies in my own village. 

14906. You talk to your friends about your experiences?—Yes. 

14907. I do not gather from the general trend of your remarks in this 
connection that you are too confident about the soundness of this credit move- 
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mentP—What I have found is, generally these credit societies in the end get 
crowded with moneylenders who also give money to the society, and what 
happens is that they take back the money themselves and begin lending it at 
exorbitant rates of interest to the farmers round about. 

14908. How many cases are there where that has actually developed?— 
I know of some cases in my own village. 

14909, I find a little difficulty in following your argument on page 543, 
you say, “ Credit societies are the ones that are in existence in this Province, 
and on the whole they have worked well. But they need too much Government 
supervision and are too much spoon-fed. But where such Government control 
is relaxed it has been my experience that such societies have soon got into 
trouble.” If they get into trouble when the spoon-feeding is stopped, why 
do you recommend the cessation of the support?—Evidently, there has been a 
misapprehension; I do not recommend the cessation of support. What I mean 
is that some method ought to be found by which the societies ought to be 
educatod to think of their responsibility more. 

14610. Probably it is a case of expecting villagers in charge of societies 
to learn in six months what they may take 10 years to learn, by removing 
the expert supervision at too early a stage?—I do not recommend that. 

14911. You want expert supervision to he left until they can manage their 
own affairs?—Yes. 

14912. You say on page 644, “ co-operative farming will certainly be a 
great solution of the fragmentation of holdings.” Do you think that joint 
farming is really likely to be a success?—When the holdings are small, as they 
happen to be in this Province, I think it would be a success if some system 
could be devised by which they could be held co-operatively and the profits 
divided between the owners. 

14913. I should have thought that, human nature being what it is, it 
would he very difficult to keep the peace with one ryot in charge. They must 
have one outside person as manager ?—-Yes, and I think it could be only done 
by legislation. 

14914. You are going to have legislation directed to what end?—Towards 
consolidating the holding; I believe there has been an attempt made in this 
direction in Bombay. 

14916. But not under the co-operative system; not under joint systems of 
farming?—No; to limit the holding. They did not want to go further. 

14916. On page 544, in answer to our question 23, section (6), sub-section 
( Hi ), you say: “ The reason is, the boys are wanted by their parents for work 
on their own farm, and unless a system of part-time education is introduced 
you can never attract boys beyond the 3rd class.” That has to account for 
the leakage in the elementary schools?—Yes; after about 3 standards you 
generally find the boys go back because they are then just about 12 years old, 
and they are wanted then by their parents to work on the farms. 

14917. You say, part-time education; would part-season education he the 
same ?—I do not mean part-season education; the boy should go to school 
sometime in the morning when he is not wanted on the land. He would still 
be under the apprenticeship of the parent, so that he would not lose touch 
with the land either. 

14918, Is your slack season one during which he can do longer hours?—Yes; 
about 4 months in the year from July to November. 

14919. Has any attempt been made to study school hours and curriculum? 
—No. 

14920. It is a rigid system?—The Education Department have a rigid 
system which is followed all over the Province in the same way. 

14921. If the boy cannot keep the school hours, he just drops away from 
school altogether?—He just drops away. 
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14922. On page 545, in answer to question 24 (5) you say : “ There are not 
enough credit facilities in existence for a landowner to make improvements 
on a large scale.” Supposing a landowner wants to borrow money, where 
does he go as a rule?—He has usually to go to the banks, and the banks do 
not give loans except on securities, and not on landed security but only on 
what they call floating security like Government Promissory Notes or shares 
in mills which are marketable easily, and on the signature of two people of 
whom they approve. 

14923. Or on mortgage?—No, you cannot get a loan from a bank by mort¬ 
gage of land. 

14924. That is the case?—That is the case in this Province. 

14925. So that the proprietor cannot raise a loan by mortgaging his land 
with a bank?—If he wants to raise money by a mortgage, he has to go to a 
moneylender, and then the rate of interest may vary from 18 to 36 per cent. 

14926, Am I right in thinking that such a landowner has no source of 
credit on which he could borrow money from the banks?—Very rarely ha has, 
unless he owns large holdings and Government Promissory Notes. 

14927. On page 545, in answer to question No. 25, you say: “ I think the 
drink evil among the rural population with whom I am in touch has got to 
such a bad state that it will be in the interests of the farmer if the Government 
could devise methods by which it could be checked.” You are thinking there 
of the small cultivator?—Yes, and the farm labourer. 

14928. Are they both drinking?—They are both drinking. Generally toddy 
shops are crowded. My own experience is that they crowd there after about 
five o’clock in the evening till about seven. 

14929. When do they open the shops?—They are open all day. 

14930. Dr. Ryder : There aro certain hours, are there not P—Yes, but they 
somehow get round them. 

14931. The Chairman : By the back door as well as by tho front door?— 
Yes. 

14932. You are in an irrigated district and not in a dry area?—No; it is 
a dry area. 

14933. Can you give us any indication of the amount of money spent by 
the cultivator on drink?—I take the ordinary labourer who is working on 
agricultural land. Generally, the rate of wages in my part of the country 
is 4 to 5 annas a day. At the end of tho day, he goes out to take toddy and 
generally spends 2 annas on it. lie has really got only half the sum left to 
keep his wife, children and himself beyond want. 

14934. Would you tell me how much a glass of toddy costs?—About an anna 
a pot; I do not know what they call it. They give it in a little mud pot which 
will contain about a quarter of a measure; and it costs about an anna. 

14935. Is it an intoxicating spirit?—Yes, if taken in sufficient quantity. 

14936. What is a 'sufficiently large quantity?—About three or four of 
these pots that I mentioned will be enough to intoxicate a man. If you go to 
the village at about 6 o’clock in the evening, you will see them come out of 
the toddy shop and you can certainly see whether they are intoxicated or not; 
I should say that the general state of the people who come out of the toddy 
shop is one of complete intoxication, 

14937. And it costs them about 3 annas to enjoy the earlier stages of intoxi¬ 
cation?—Yes. Very often they spend even more than that, some of them at 
any rate do, 

14938. Is that seriously affecting their lives, do you think P—It seriously 
affects the peace in the district, I know, because it leads to murder and 
riot. If you take statistics, you will find that Salem heads the list almost, 
in the matter of crimes. 
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14939. But do you think yourself the health of the cultivators and labourer! 
in your district is not so good as it used to be?—I think so; their health is 
much worse now. 

14940. Due to drink?—Yes, because the people are taking to drink. 

14941. Do you mean to say it leads to deterioration?—I cannot account for 
it otherwise. In spite of the policy of the Government “ maximum of re¬ 
venue and minimum of consumption,” it has become a maximum of revenue 
and a maximum of consumption. 

14942. Do you know the figures of toddy consumption for your Province? 
—No; I am only talking from personal experience. 

14943. Has the standard of living of cultivators and labourers in your 
district risen in your opinion?—I think it has risen by about 25 per cent. 

14944. Does that increase account for the increase in drink ?—Having no 
other recreation the farmer perhaps thinks this is one recreation he can 
indulge in. 

14945. I want to ask you about soil fertility. Yours is a typical irrigated 
area, is it?—No. It is a dry area. It has very little facilities for irrigation 
except well and tank irrigation which depends very much on the seasonal 
rains. 

14946. Even your wells do?—Yes. 

14947. You have no deep wells?—We have very deep wells, but we have had 
no rain for the last four or five years; they have gone down; there is very 
little water; there is only 3 or 4 feet of water in wells going down 50 to 60 
feet. 

14948. To what extent has the water table sunk during the last few years? 
—It has sunk to 25 or 30 feet. 

14949. Are these wells dug at the landowners’ expense or at the culti¬ 
vators’ expense ?—They are mostly dug at the cultivators’ expense; I am speak 
ing of the lands on my estate, because there the tenants have what is called 
the occupancy right. 

14950. How many crops are your tenants getting off their land P—-In well- 
irrigated areas they generally get two crops; if tho wells are full they have a 
paddy crop at first and after that they have a ragi crop. 

14951, Both irrigated from the well?—Yes, both irrigated from the well; 
ragi requires less water than paddy; that is why they are able to raise a 
second crop of ragi. 

14952. In your experience, has the productivity of the soil increased or 
declined during your life time ?—I think it has on the whole increased, because 
the farmer in my part of the world is quite a shrewd fellow; he knows all 
about fertilisers, natural fertilisers, I mean. For instance, he pens his sheep 
on the farm and takes them round day after day. He pens sheep on one 
field for about six days, the next week he removes them. 

14953. Are those sheep fed?—Yes, on fodder cumbu and cholam, not the 
crop but tho hay of it, what we call in Tamil “ thattu.” 

14954. Do you think the technique of agriculture has improved in your 
experience during your life time?—1 think it has to a certain extent. 

14955. And that the yield per acre has risen ?—Yes. 

14956. Do the cultivators find it reasonably easy to get the manure they 
require at current prices?—As a matter of fact the small cultivators hardly 
ever buy manure. They get on with cowdung and the sheep penning which 
I mentioned; the manure that they buy is mostly leaf manure from the forest 
areas. 

14957. Is it your opinion that they could profitably use artificial fertilisers? 
—I am not sufficiently acquainted with that matter to give an opinion. 

14958. As regards the dry cultivation not under well-irrigation, do you 
think that the Agricultural Department both by research and through its 
demonstration staff has made any contribution to the various problems of your 
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cultivators?—To a certain extent I think they have, but not to the extent 
they could have. 

14959. In what direction do you suggest they have failed?—For instance, 
the Demonstrators go round as I said before, but I do not think they exactly 
understand the needs of the cultivator. 

14960. In this matter of fodder for sheep and oxen is there any attempt 
to preserve fodder through the season?—Yes, the cultivator in my part of the 
world does preserve fodder. He stacks it up and keeps it for seasons of 
scarcity; blit as I have said during the last five years the rains have been 
such a failure that even that has gone; usually he does preserve fodder. 

14961. Is he growing any fodder crop at all?—Yes, he grows things like 
cumbu or cholam, the straw of which is very good for fodder. 

14962. Has any attempt been made to introduce preservation of fodder 
by means of the silage method ?—No, I do not think he knows that method. 

14963. Do the Agricultural Demonstrators tell him anything about silage ?— 
I. do not think there has been any attempt in that direction in my part of the 
country. 

14964. With regard to the cultivation of lands not irrigated by wells, are 
such lands not irrigated by wells because wells cannot be dug, or is it merely 
because they have not been dug?—Well, there are cases where you cannot dig 
wells; they have tried borings but have not succeeded; they have really to 
depend on the rains very much; they grow dry crops like cumbu with seasonal 
rains. 

14965. Such cultivation depends a great deal for its efficiency upon the 
ploughing that is carried out?—Yes, and the amount of rainfall also. 

14966. But with a given amount of rainfall, good cultivation will show a 
very much larger return than poor cultivation, will it not?—Yes, certainly. 

14967, Making the most of the available rainfall?—Yos; as I have said 
in the matter of ploughing he has got to use his time-honorod plough because 
he has not got the money to buy heavier draught cattle which will be necessary 
if he uses the improved plough. 

14968. These are cultivators on dry land without wells. How many times 
do they plough as a rule?—They plough only twice; and mostly the ordinary 
plough is of such a nature that it only turns the top soil and does nothing 
more. 

14969. The Baja of Parlaldmedi : But that depends entirely upon the crop 
they grow?—Yes; they grow dry crops, like cumbu and cholam and ground-nut. 

14970. The Chairman: Do you think the Agricultural Department has 
made any contribution towards that particular kind' of cultivation?—Yes, 
they have tried to introduce the improved plough but it is no use to the culti¬ 
vator because he has not got the wherewithal to buy the necessary cattle; 
the ordinary draught animal which you find in my district is very small. 

14971. Would you agree that an improvement in the size and the vitality 
of the draught animal would make a very great contribution towards better 
cultivation ?—Yes. 

14972, Are there any really good bulls available for service?—There are 
one or two bulls bought from Kangayam which I keep in my own farm and 
which are used for service; but they say it is not successful for the simple 
reason that the Kangayam bulls are of a heavier variety, with the result that 
the cows which have been served by these bulls generally die after the first 
or second calf. 

14973. Do you think they are right in that view'?—That is what they 
say; I have no persona! experience. But the cattle I have on the farm are 
all Kangayam cattle. 

14974. But, assuming they are right, it looks as though you had got the 
wrong bulls, does it not?—Yes. But the Kangayam bull is itself a real im¬ 
provement on the kind of cattle that are to be found in my part of the 
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country, I think the people really have not taken advantage of it; they are 
too conservative. 

14975. How much do you charge for the service of the bull?—I have charged 
nothing so far. 

14976. Do they pay any attention to the welfare and proper feeding of 
their cows?—Yes. Most of the farmers do pay a great deal of attention to 
their cows. 

14977. So that there is not the too common half starving of the cows whioh 
one meets with?—I do not think so except perhaps during the past five years 
when the fodder failed; as I have said in my written answer, they have been 
trying to get rid of their cattle for that reason. Some of them will even give 
them away for nothing now. 


14978. What do they do afterwards?—Would they buy working bulls just 
before the ploughing season?—Yes, they are more necessary for them then. 

14979. And sell them again at the end of the working season; is that the 
idea?—No; some of 'them ply carts for hire after the ploughing season is 
over, and these bulls are kept for that purpose. It is really for marketing 
their own produce. 

14980. Have you had any authoritative expression of opinion from the 
Meteorological Department as to whether the rainfall conditions over the last 
fifty years show any definite tendency towards change in your district?—No, 
I have not had anything. “ ' ’ 

14981. It is a very serious matter for your district, is it not?—Yes, it has 
been a very serious matter. 

14982. From your experience and from what you have heard from others 
older than yourself, do you think that the rainfall is definitely diminishing? 
—During the last five years it has certainly diminished a great deal - in 1920 
we had a very good rainfall after about four years of scarcity. 

14983. Sir James MacKenna .- When was the Estates Land Act passed?_ 

In 1908. 

14984. What was its object, do you know ?—The object was to protect the 
tenants, because the Government felt at that time that they were beintr 
evicted. s 

14985. 1 thought that was the probable object, but, as you point out it is 
a serious restriction on a large landowner like yourself who might have a’home 
farm that you might develop on scientific lines?—Yes. 

14986. How much is left to you actually of your home farm?—My whole 
estate is 39,385 acres; but my home farm only amounts to 156 acres. 

14987. Then it cannot be more than a hobby. That of course happened 
before you succeeded to the estate ?—'Yes; the estate was under the Court of 
Wards at the time. 


14988. Was much of it alienated during the period when it was under the 
Court of Wards?—No; the 156 acres were practically what we had before. 

14989. Would you mind telling us what the rent is on your estate?—We 
have got three kinds of land, the dry, the garden and the wet The dry 
rate on my estate is Rs 1-10-0 per acre on an average; the garden rate is 
Rs. 4-12-0 and the wet rate, Rs. 6-12-0. 


14990. Is that paid in money or in kind?—In money. 
14991. Do you pay the revenue?—Yes. 


14992. Do you give the tenants anything else by way of cattle or seed or 
anything like that?—No. 

14993. That is a flat rent?—Yes. 


14994. Can you tell us what the average outturn of these lands is the drv 
cultivation and the wet?—The man who pays Re. 1-10-0 per acre acts a net 
income of about Rs. 20 per acre. 
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14995. I was not thinking so much about the value of his outturn; I was 
rather anxious to know the outturn of crops that he grows per acre? What 
does he cultivate on the dry land ?—Mostly cumbu and ground-nut. 

14996. The Baja of Parlahimedi: Is not tobacco grown in your parts?— 
No. 

14997. Sir James MacKenna : What is the average outturn of rice on your 
wet land?—About Us. 50 an acre. 

14998. How many lbs. of rice?—I cannot give accurate information on 
that, 

14999. Are the cultivators indebted to you to any great extent? You 
were pleased of course to tell us that they borrow for marriages and other 
expenses ?—Yes; in the estate now there are sums owing by my tenants to the 
extent of about Rs. 15,000. 

15000. That is on 38,000 acres?—Yes. I am afraid there is also a lot of 
outside debt which would have been borrowed at exorbitant rates of interest 
from moneylenders. 

15001. Would you say that they are heavily indebted as a class, the whole 
population on your estate?—Yes, I think they are very heavily indebted at 
present because I find there are lots of money decrees against them; they are 
selling their land and these moneylenders really become holders under them 
instead of the tenants whose lands they have bought up. 

15002. You are rather in an awkward position. You cannot buy the land 
yourself and you have to take in an outsider whom you probably do not 
want?—Yes. 

15003. Is there any emigration from your estate to Burma?—There has 
been emigration, generally to Ceylon and the Malay States. 

15004. To Burma?—No. 

15005. Do these young men come back and settle on the estate again?— 
Some of them come back, but generally after a very long timo. 

15006. They bring a good deal of money back, I suppose?—In my experi¬ 
ence they do not bring as much- as they expect to bring when they go. 

15007. Probably the drink question again? Can you do anything in 
the villages to improve the social conditions? Have you done anything in 
that way?—I am afraid at present nothing can be dono until their standard 
of living and their education are raised. They really do not understand 
these modern methods of sanitation; they think that you are interfering with 
their time immemorial customs. 

15008. You think that is a very serious obstacle?—Yes. 

15009. What is the nearest Government farm to your estate?—The nearest 
■one is the Coimbatore farm. 

15010. Do you ever take a party of your tenants there?—No; the farm is 
87 miles away. 

15011. Professor Oangnlee : Do you give loans to your tenants?—Yes. 

15012. Have you attempted to form a co-operative society?—There was an 
attempt made by me to begin with when first I took over charge of my estate, 
hut I found that it did not do much good, because it meant putting in my 
own money. 

15013. Did you try to form a society under your own guidance?—Yes. 

15014. And you failed?—Yes, I failed for the simple reason that most of 
the money for the credit had to be provided by me; so I preferred to do it by 
myself instead of having a co-operative society. 

15015. Do your tenants depend solely on agriculture or have they any 
-subsidiary industries?—No; they are solely dependent on agriculture. 

15016. Is there no weaving?—There are weavers but they are not tenants; 
they are part-time cultivators ; when the weaving season is over they cultivate; 
they are labourers on the soil. 

15017. None of your tenants weaveP—No. 
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15018. None of your tenants carry on the silk weaving industry ?- -No, 
nothing of the sort, 

15019. They depend solely on agriculture?—Yes. 

15020. Have you given any thought to the possibility of introducing any 
such subsidiary industries ?—As a matter of fact I have helped Mr. Raja- 
gopalachariar to a certain extent but the money has mostly come from the 
Congress funds for starting a spinning industry three miles away from my 
estate. 

15021. You have a number of weavers called patnools? —That is not in my 
part; it is in Salem town. 

15022. And a certain amount of silk weaving is going on in Salem town? 
That is by the patnools. 

16023. They get silk from outside, from Mysore territory?—Yes. 

15024. Your chief food crop is paddy?—No; in my part of the world there 
is very little paddy. The main crops are cumbu, cholam and ragi. 

15025. Are there any money crops except ground-nut?—Cotton. 

15026. What is the proportion of the money crop to the total crop? Do 
you find a tendency to increase the area under money crops ?—Yes, there has 
been a tendency especially during the last 15 years; they have been turning 
the cumbu land into ground-nut, because it pays much better to grow ground¬ 
nut than cumbu. 

15027. Do you consider that to be a very healthy tendency?—I rather wish 
they would grow cumbu because it gives fodder for the cattle and food for 
the people. 

15028. But ground-nut gives more money?—Yes and they prefer to have 
the money, naturally. 

15029. Have you an agricultural officer to look after your tenants, to give 
them advice in agricultural matters?—No. 

15030. Have you any waste land in your estate?—No; as a matter of fact 
about 84 per cent, of my land is cultivable and held under ryoti tenure; they 
have got occupancy rights. 

15031. With regard to demonstration, do you know if Agricultural De¬ 
monstrators visit your tenants?—No; I do not think they do; there has been 
no visit by any Agricultural Demonstrator to the villages that I hold. 

15032. No Demonstrator has ever been to your locality?—No; they come 
very near my estate, to the Government village next to mine. 

15033. What do you mean by a Government village?—A village held under 
ryotwari tenure, in contradistinction to a village under zamindari tenure as 
held by me. 

15034. Did you make any attempt to invite any of these Demonstrators 
to come?—Yes, they have been asked to come but the tenants themselves 
think they are going to get no good out of them. 

15035. I follow that, but did you yourself send an invitation to the De¬ 
monstrators asking them to visit your tenants?—No. 

15036. Are there any facilities for marketing? How do your tenants sell 
their commodities?—As far as my part of the world is concerned, we have a 
weekly shandy and round about there are 3 or 4 shandies, which means they 
have shandies for four days in the week and they sell their stuff there. 

15037. Have you studied the marketing conditions, the process by which 
they sell their commodities?—No. 

15038. Have you any omnibus service from Salem to youl estate?—Yes, 
there is a service from Salem to Tiruchengode. 

15039. That is very close to your estate?—Tiruchengode is in my estate. 

15040. Since when has this omnibus service been introduced?—During the 
last 7 years; but it has been very irregular; three or four companies have 
tried it; the one we have now has been running for the last 3 or 4 years. 
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16041. Has this improved omnibus service made any significant change in 
he village?—I do not think it has, because the omnibus service carries only 
passengers; it has done nothing towards carrying any goods. 

16042. You do not think the better transport facilities have had any effect 
on the village as a whole?—No. 

16043. With regard to toddy drinking, do you know of an experiment 
being made by the Excise Department in your district, in Atur taluk?—No; 
that is far away from me. 

15044. Do you know of any proposal for the closing of toddy shops for 3 
years from the 1st of April 1924 in certain taluks ?■—No, I have no experience 
of it; I know nothing about it. 

15045. Mr. Calvert ; Apart from yourself as a benevolent landlord, is there 
any custom in this Presidency whereby landlords lend money to tenants with 
the ultimate hope of keeping them in their grip?—I have no experience of 
landlords of that type; I cannot give you any answer to that question. 

15046. On this question of indebtedness, you say the cultivator finds it 
hard to pay, because he has borrowed more than he can afford. Is it the 
principal sum or the interest which forms the burden?—I think the interest 
is the burden. 

15047. Do the moneylenders here keep accurate accounts?—I do not think 
they do. As a matter of fact what happens in my personal experience 1 b they 
simply go out and get hold of the crop as soon as the crop is ready; they say 
that is interest; the interest sometimes works out at 150 per cent. even. 

15048. Is complaint made here against dishonest account keeping of the 
moneylenders?—There has been a great complaint among my tenants. 

15049. Our experience is that dishonest account keeping is a bigger burden 
than the interest. Is that your experience?—I think I can corroborate that 
statement because my complaint is that they do not even account. For in¬ 
stance they take away as much as 35 or 40 per cent, as interest and when the 
time comes the poor cultivator has not enough knowledge to know how much 
has been taken from him. Vory often he finds there has been no account of 
the sums taken from him. 

15060. Would you like to have something more stringent than the Usurious 
Loans Act?—Yes. 

15051. Is the Usurious Loans Act made use of in your neighbourhood?— 
It has been made use of by tenants when they go to court; it depends very 
much on the Munsif who happens to be sitting; some of the District Munsifs 
have been sympathetic and applied it very stringently, while on the other hand 
some have not cared to apply the Act at all, 

15052. Do you think that that Act has served to raise the rate of interest 
against the cultivator?—I think in a way it has. What the moneylender now 
does is that before he lends the money he deducts the interest. That is not 
found in the accounts at all or in any documents that can be produced before 
the court. Supposing he lends Es, 100 and the interest is 24 per cent., he 
takes Es. 24 and gives the cultivator Es. 76. 

15053. There is a proposal to amend that Act to enable the mortgagor to 
have his account examined by the court with a view to redemption. Would 
you favour that?—I do not understand the question. 

15054. Under the proposed amendment the mortgagor can go to the court 
for a statement of accounts; if the Munsif finds that the mortgagor has paid 
the principal and a fair amount of interest, the Munsif can order the redemp¬ 
tion of the land?—Yes; I would favour an amendment of that type. 

15055. There is no special Act in this Presidency to facilitate redemption 
of mortgages P—-No, there is no special Act, 

15056. Have you any idea of the proportion between secured and unsecured 
<I e bt ?—Most of the debts that I have lent myself are secured debts. Of 
course as I have explained to the Chairman the security is not good, because 
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•the security is on land held under ryot tenure by my own tenants; they cannot 
be ejected; the debt goes to the nest man who buys the land from him. 

16057. Normally the ryot keeps a kind of shop account with the money¬ 
lender?—Yes. 

15058. When that shop account gets high the moneylender demands mort¬ 
gage security?—Yes, that has been my experience. 

15059, The mortgage debt of the Presidency is estimated at 90 crores. 
■Could you say what is the proportion of that to the unsecured debt?—No. 

16060. Is it your experience that these mortgages are incurred for produc¬ 
tive or for unproductive purposes ?—As I said, sometimes it may be for un¬ 
productive purposes; money may be borrowed for purposes of marriage. 

16061. You have not investigated to find out how much is productive and 
ihow much is unproductive?—No. I cannot give a definite figure. 

115062. Are there any social or religious restrictions on the mortgaging of 
•ancestral lands in this Presidency?—There is no such restriction on the ordi¬ 
nary ryotwari landholder. 

16063. If he mortgages his ancestral lands his relations cannot interfere? 
—No; they cannot. 

15064. You would advocate the method of arbitration for disputes in villa¬ 
ges. You know of course that under the civil law of the land every person 
'has the right to go to a civil court, and he is unable to contract out of that 
•generally?—Yes, that is so. 

15065. To enable him to contract out for specific objects, would you favour 
an amendment permitting village arbitration societies to be formed to which 
they would agree to refer all their disputes for arbitration?—I would favour 
that, because, as I said, litigation very often leads to loss of holdings in the 
■end. 

15066. In theory of course that is an infringement of the basic right of 
the citizen, but in practice it is beneficial?—Yes; I think in practice it will 
he very beneficial. 

15067. I gathered from somo answers you gave that you would be in favour 
of a special staff purely to educate the people in co-operation and in village 
.economics ?—Yes. 

15068. Something on the Punjab lines?—Yes; I am very interested in Mr. 
Darling’s book “ The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and in Debt.” Some 
system devised on those lines would be very useful in this Presidency. 

15069. Has there been any similar investigation into debt in this Province? 
—I do not think there has been so far as my experience goes. 

15070. Your co-operative societies do actually teach thrift to some extent? 
—They are merely co-operative credit societies. 

15071. There is a thrift side to them?—Yes, in the sense that they might 
keep a man from going to the moneylender and paying exorbitant rates of 
interest. 

15072. But the ultimate ideal held before them is self-help and self-manage¬ 
ment, is it not?—Yes. 

15073. And that ideal could be promoted by. a special staff for educating 
them in co-operative principles and rural economics?—Yes. 

15074. In answer to Professor Gangulee you stated that you had tried to 
start co-operative credit societies on your estate; I do not quite understand 
your difficulty there ?—The difficulty is if you try to start a co-operative credit 
^society you have to get so many people to put their money into the society. 
What happened was nobody ever came forward to pay in the money. 

15075. But you already give a certain amount of assistance to your ten¬ 
ants?—Yes. What I wanted was that they should themselves gather together 
some credit of their own and lend it -out among themselves in small societies 
composed of three or four villages; but it did not succeed. 
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15076, But ii jua start a society originally, with money provided by your¬ 
self, would they not in a number of years, say 15 years, collect shares?—They 
did not do it. I tried it for 10 years but nothing happened; my money re¬ 
mained; they were taking it out and bringing it back again; they did not 
raise any money by themselves. 

15077. Did you get powers from the Registrar of Co-operative Societies to 
control your society?—No; I did not; it was only a private society. 

15078. Mr. Kamat: When your tenants borrowed for marriage purposes, 
marriage was the immediate cause of borrowing, was it?—Yes. 

15079. Have you tried to trace the remote cause? You said their annual 
income is only Rs. 50 or Rs. 60. Would that leave them a saving for any 
marriage expenses or for sickness or old age?—No; as I said the income is 
hardly enough for a square meal a day. 

15080. So that it conies to this; the real cause of their borrowing is the 
unreinunerative character of their agriculture?—Yes, you may put it that 
way, 

15081. It has been stated that big zamindars do not improve their estates; 
you have given some account of the Estates Land Act; do you think this Act 
comes in the way of improvement of agriculture?—I should say in a way it 
does, because it takes away the land from the zamindar and gives the right of 
occupancy to the tenant entirely; so that it is not in the interest of the 
zamindar to improve the land; as long as the zamindar gets his rent he is 
satisfied and there is no incentive for him to improve the land. 

15082. It is not in the interest of agriculture at all?—No, because the 
Estates Land Act is so strict that the zamindar has hardly any power to raise 
the rent above what it is at present. 

15083. Have you tried to form a business association of big zamindars to 
discuss your disabilities?—Yes. There is the Madras Landholders’ Associa¬ 
tion here, but from the knowledge I have of it, I am afraid the landholders 
have not organisod sufficiently to fight for their own rights. 

15084. Have they ever discussed possible lines of amending the Act? 
—If somebody takes up the question, for the time being they get excited and 
run about, but once the legislation is passed they seem to go under. That is 
my personal experience. 

15085. With regard to Fragmentation of Holdings, you said you were in 
favour of legislative measures. I should like to know something more about 
this from you. An attempt was made at one time in the Bombay Presidency 
to have something like a permissive measure, and another attempt will per¬ 
haps shortly be made in a different quarter. Are you in favour of permissive 
legislation? That is to say, if there are four or five brothers in a family 
holding a certain estate, and a majority of them come forward to Government 
with a request to register that estate as impartible, then only should Govern¬ 
ment interfere, not otherwise. Are you in favour of such permissive legisla¬ 
tion, or is it your idea that it should be compulsory?—I should rather be in 
favour of compulsory legislation. 

15086. You are out and out for compulsion?—Yes. 

15087. I am very glad to hear it. Then about cattle, you say on page 542, 
“ I think people must be taught to get rid of cattle that have had their use. 
The stock would certainly become better if useless cattle are destroyed.” In 
what way should the people be educated ?—I think the great hindrance to the 
destruction of cattle now is the great reverence that the Hindu pays to the cow. 

15088. We know that; but what would be your method of educating the 
people; how would you go about it ?—I think they ought to be gradually 
taught that it is no use keeping all these cattle, that it only uses up the- 
fodder which they might give to better cattle, so that useless cattle had better 
be destroyed than kept. 

15089. Who should do it; non-official persons or the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment P—I think it ought to be done by both. If the Agricultural Depart- 
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ment does it the people might think that Government are carrying on a 
■crusade against this great religious sentiment. Non-official agencies will be 
useful. 

15090. If the Agricultural Department did it, do you not think that the 
Department would become unpopular?—Yes, it would, that is why J say 
there should be co-opted non-officials to help them in the matter. 

15091. The Chairman : Mr. Kamat asked you a further question about 
■expenditure at the time of marriage. My own sympathy is entirely with the 
man who spends more than he has got?—Most of us do, I am afraid. 

15092. But it is necessary to get at the facts. I want you to describe from 
your experience how this Rs. 250, I think that was the figure, is spent; it is im¬ 
portant to know whether it is in fact spent on the bride’s trousseau; that 
really is the issue?—It is really spent on feasting the people who come round 
to the marriage. I am talking about the Non-Brahmin classes, not of the 
Brahmins among whom there is a system of buying a husband. They have 
to pay a dowry before they can get a bridegroom. 

15093. What about the trousseau; what amount is spent on it?—They 
go in for a number of clothes, but a large amount is not spent on clothes; 
they cannot afford it. 

15094. Still to that extent the money is not entirely wasted?—*-It is wasted 
to this extent that the trousseau is entirely an economic waste. The sari 
which is bought at great expense is worn on very few occasions. 

15095. Professor Gangulee ; What about ornaments and utensils?—The> 
are also of the same nature. 

15096. The Chairman : Those are assets?—Yes. 

15097. Have you any idea what proportion of the money is spent on feast¬ 
ing?—I should say more than half the amount goes to feasting. 

15098. Is it customary to provide alcoholic refreshment on those occa¬ 
sions?—No; it is not. As a matter of fact it is forbidden. 

15099. By whom ?—By social custom; at a marriage you will never see 
■alcholic drink given round. 

15100. Bao Bahadur Muniswami Nayudu-: You told the Commission that 
under the Estates Land Act you are not given freedom to cultivate the land 
and have no inducement to improve the land, because once you give it to a 
tenant, the tenant gets occupancy right?—Yes. 

15101. There is nothing in the Act to prevent you from cultivating your 
land by means of farm labourers?—No. 

15102. It is only when you try to reduce yourself to a rent collector that 
occupancy right is given to the tenant?—I should like you to make your point 
clear. 

15103. When you give land to a person asking him to cultivate it, and 
remunerate him for his labour and you take the produce, that person does not 
get the right of occupancy but when you give it to him and say “ You culti¬ 
vate it, hut pay me a certain amount ” then alone he gets occupancy right?— 
Yes. 

15104. Are you cultivating your lands through farm labourers, or do you 
cultivate them through tenants?—Except my home farm, which amounts to 
156 acres, all the rest is ryoti land. 

15105. None of those labourers whom you employ on your home farm gets 
occupancy rights?—They can have no right on that land under the Act. 

15106. With regard to improvements, up to ten years they do not get any 
occupancy right. But after twelve years they do. Therefore, if any land¬ 
holder chooses to have his land improved and cultivated by his farm labourers 
and servants, there is no danger?—It is difficult to keep up the extent of the 
lands under you. You will take one portion in one year and another in 
another year. Once you let the land go, occupancy sights accrue. 
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15107. With regard to actual cultivation by the cultivators, occupancy 
right under this Act corresponds to the right of the pattadar in a Government 
area?—Yes. 

15103. He invests all the money required for improvements, he takes the 
full produce, but he is liable to pay the rent?—Yes. 

15109. He takes all the risks, whether the land yields or does not yield a 
crop ?—Yes. 

15110. He does not get any remission even in respect of the lands where 
the crops have failed?—It depends on the landholder. 

15111, He may give it or he may not give it at his good grace and mercy!? 
—Yes. 

15112. You say that, in spite of the Elementary Education Act, few local 
bodies have taken advantage of introducing compulsion?—Yes. 

15113. Under the Elementary Education Act the right is given to the local 
bodies to levy a certain cess?—Yes, the education cess. 

15114. Have you knowledge of any local body in your district which has 
done so?—As a matter of fact, one Taluk Board did levy an education cess;. 
I am paying it myself; but there has been no improvement in the number 
of schools in that area, or any increased facilities for education; I would go- 
even to this extent that there has not been even an increase of the pay of 
teachers in spite of their collecting the cess. 

15115. Have you considered the question of whait iis the income that local 
bodies were able to get, and whether that income will enable them, apart 
from providing better facilities for the teachers by giving higher pay and 
other things, to introduce compulsion? Have you considered the aspect of 
the question whether they had sufficient funds from the cess to introduce 
compulsory elementary education?—If they have not, then they ought not to- 
have levied that cess, that is my complaint. If they thought that they did 
not have sufficient funds to do it they had no right to collect the cess from 
me and apply it for other purposes. 

15116. Are you satisfied that they applied it for other purposes?—Yes, I 
am quite satisfied of that. 

15117. Did you make uny complaint about it to the President or to the 
Government?—I did not. 

15118. Have you investigated their budget at all?—I have, to a certain 
extent. 

15119. And you aro satisfied that it has been applied for other purposes P— 
Yes, even for the travelling allowance of members of the Taluk Board. 

15120. That is the sort of misuse that you complain of?—Yes. 

15121. May I tell you that, so far as I know, no travelling allowance is 
paid to members out of the education fund?—That may he your own experi¬ 
ence of your own District Board; I am talking of my experience of my own 
Taluk Board. 

15122. I hope you will correct your ideas when you call for information. 
I am trying to ascertain from you whether in spite of the best will on the 
part of the local bodies to levy the full statutory cess, they are not in a 
position to find the funds for introducing compulsory education?—I have 
said so; that Government ought to come to their help and apply more of the 
money that they collect from the rural population to educating the rural 
classes. 

15123. Do you think the people are ready for further taxation to provide 
the funds for introducing compulsory education?—I think that Government 
ought to find the funds, because I say that the rural population is already 
taxed high enough. There need not be two Universities as Government have 
done at present; they might have a single University and apply the money 
for the other University to primary education. 

15124. Any measure for further taxation would be very unpopular?-— 
Yes, I think it would. 
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15125. Are you a believer in legislating to correct the habits of people ?~ 
Yes, I think so. 

15126. Do you believe that any legislation for the purpose of preventing, 
cowdung being used otherwise than for manure would receive popular sup¬ 
port?—It may be unpopular, but if it is really economically sound, I think it 
ought to be tried. 

15127. Sir Henry Lawrence : Does your district come under the project 
proposed for irrigation from the Cauvery river?—Originally it was put under.- 
the Mettur project; for the present, as far as I know, I believe it has been 
taken out of it, because Government have found that the field levels are 
all against it, though^I have been assured by other irrigation experts that 
the levels are all favourable. 

15128. Which district are you referring to?—Salem. 

15129. You come under the Cauvery-Mettur project?—Yes. 

15130. Is that now a dry crop district?—There is one particular taluk 
where there is irrigation from the Cauvery, carried on under old methods, 
of irrigation which Mr. Mullings talked about when he was before you; it: 
has been in existence for more than 100 years; even before the British rule 
came they had been using the water. 

15131. Was there a dam across the Cauvery irrigation channel P—They 
have got what they call the “ Korambu ” system, by which they dam the river 
a little and take away the water in small channels to a large reservoir. 

15132. There were no large reservoirs in those days?—No. 

15133. What irrigation rates would the ryotB consider reasonable?—As. 
a matter of fact, on this Mettur project, I was asked to find out what rata, 
of water tax the ryots would be prepared to pay; I did investigate this matter, 
and they said they were prepared to pay as high a rate as even Rb, 25 per 
acre, provided they got the water. 

15134. What, do you say, is the rate on which the project has been found¬ 
ed?—The figure was worked out by the Engineer in charge of the Mettur 
project; he said it would not pay to give a canal to the Salem side of this 
project, unless they were prepared to pay Rs. 28-3 per acre. 

15185. So you are not going to get this irrigation, is that the idea?—It ia 
not yet decided; tnere is a difference of opinion; however, a committee ia 
sitting on the question; and they have come to no conclusions on this point;: 
but the rate that is settled for the Mettur project is Rs. 15 per acre in the. 
Tanjore district; most of the water is going to be given to that district. 

15136. And yet, it is as high as the ryots can pay in that area?'—Yes. 
They do not want to pay more than that. As a matter of fact, one of the 
suggestions I made was that the whole thing ought to be pooled, that the 
water rate ought to be an average one spread over the districts of Salem, 
Coimbatore and Tanjore, which this project will serve; but the Tanjore re¬ 
presentative on the committee was not agreeable to it at all; he said that 
if the Salem people did want it, they ought to pay what it would cost 
Government to give them the water, and Tanjore ought to be left to pay 
Rs, 15, which is the original rate that was decided upon for them. 

15137. How is it that the people in Salem would be willing to pay Rs. 25j 
and not those in Tanjore?—I have not got the figures, but in Tanjore they 
have got more than 60 per cent, of the land on the Cauvery delta already- 
irrigated ; in Salem we have only about 6 per cent, irrigated land; naturally, 
the ryots in Salem want water if they can get it; they feel that if they could 
get the water it would be a paying proposition, and they could pay as muck 
as Rs. 25 per acre. 

15138. You mentioned this landlord, the Pattagar of Palayakottai who 
was improving his livestock. What breed does he work with?—They are 
called Kangayam cattle, but he has tried experiments with Ayrshire bulls,. 
English cattle. 
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15139. Have those experiments been successful ?—Some of them have been 
•successful, but some of them have not, because the animals that have been 
brought out here have not been able to stand the climate. 

15140. How many bulls has he experimented with?—He originally brought 
two; one of them died after 2 or 3 months. 

15141. For how long has the other one been working?—For over 2 years; 
but he has really improved the indigenous stock by crossing with Sindhi cattle; 
he has brought some Sindhi cattle, because he finds they are good milkers 
usually; he has cross-bred them with cattle of his own breed, and that has 
been more successful than importing of foreign cattle. 

15142. Is milk an important subject there?—As I l^ve said, he has tried 
dairying, but without much success. • 

15143. Do the ryots want to improve their milk supply?—Yes, I think 
they do; round about him they understand it would be a very good thing, 
because he stands as an example to them. 

15144. When he has brought in the Sindhi bulls, he gets cross-bred stock; 
■does he breed with the cross-bred bulls?—Yes. 

15145. Do they give any good results?—I believe the quantity of milk 
given by the cross-bred cattle has been on the increase, more than what the 
indigenous cattle in the locality of Coimbatore would give. 

15146. For how many generations has he tried this experiment?—I think 
they have been carrying it on for 3 generations now. 

15147. Does he continue to import fresh Sindhi bulls or does he prefer to 
go on with the cross-breeds?—He got some about 2 years ago; he has done 
nothing for the last year or two, because there has been a scarcity of fodder, 
and he has found it vory hard to keep the cattle. He has gone as far as 
Hosur to get fodder for his cattle and even further; he has to take all his 
fodder by train, which is very expensive. 

15148. But the experiment is still going on?—Yes. » 

15149. Ho is the only man that you know of who is trying it on a large 
scale ?—Yes, there is nobody else who is doing it. 

15150. For the average Salem ryot, would you consider it a feasible pro¬ 
position to breed his own cattle?—I do not think so, because he has not got 
the capital; for the ryot with a small holding it will not be profitable; he 
will have to buy his cattle all the time, unless there can be some co-operative 
organisation for a joint cattle farm. 

15151. There are parts in India, are there not, where the ryots maintain 
two or three heads of cattle and breed ?—They do it in my part, but not 
successfully; generally the breed deteriorates; that is my experience. 

15152. Do they try to give their cow's to good bulls?—They do if they 
know they can get them near by. 

15153. That is the only case you know of where Ayrshire imported stock 
has been used?—It has been used on the Government farm here; they had at 
Government House two such bulls. 

15154. There is no other zamindar who is doing it?—There is no other case 
that I know of. 

15155. Is there any emigration from your district?—Yes, I have said there 
has been emigration to Malaya and to Ceylon. 

15156. Do these men come back ?—Yes, some of them do come back. 

16157. Are they low caste or depressed class men?—No, even the caste 
people go to Ceylon and Malay States. 

15158. Do they come back with an improved or with a worse standard of 
life?—I think they come back with an improved standard of life; but, as I 
said to the Chairman, a lot of them are responsible for spreading the drink 

evil. 

15159. Do they learn to drink abroad?—Yes. 
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15160. Is it toddy they drink abroad?—No, they drink arrack, which is 
much worse than, toddy. 

15161. So that the simple ryot who is accustomed to drink toddy is taught 
to drink arrack?—Yes. 

15162. Sir Ganya Ram : What is arrack ?—It is country spirit. 

15163. Is it made of jaggery?—No; it is made of rice. 

15164. Sir Henri / Lawrence : Is there much illicit distillation?—I think 
there is quite a lot of illicit distillation going on under the eyes of the Excise 
Department itself. 

15165. Is that connived at?—Yes, I think the subordinate staff of the Ex¬ 
cise Department (it is a hard thing to say, but from personal experience I 
say it) do connive at it. 

15166. There is a certain amount of corruption among these lower paid 
subordinates, is there?—Yes; I will give a particular instance; there is a shop 
in my area; there were formerly no other shops for about 5 miles round, but 
now they are having shops in all those places. What they do is to start a 
small shop and toddy or arrack is taken round to that shop and sold. For 
that I know as much as Es. 200 to Bs. 300 is paid to the subordinate staff of 
the Excise Department, so that they wink at it. 

15167. Are theso men insufficiently paid; is that the reason?—I think 
some of the subordinates are quite sufficiently paid, but the lure of money 
is great, and they think they can easily make it; they always make it. 

15168. Is the pay of Government subordinates in these lower grades equal 
to the standard of wages of private labour ?—I think it is more. 

15169. Government pay their staff well?—That is my opinion. 

15170. Would you suggest that they pay them too generously?—! do not 
say they pay too generously; they are just generous enough. 

15171. In higher ranks Government pay less on the standard of private 
employment, do they not?—I suppose in the lower ranks they have more 
sympathy perhaps than in tho higher ranks, though I do not agree with your 
proposition that they pay less in the higher ranks. 

15172. The lower ranks have more sympathy with whom or from whom?— 
The Government have sympathy with the lower ranks and they pay them an 
adequate wage. ' ‘ 

15173. Have not wages risen recently? There was a committee of investi¬ 
gation, I think?—Fes, they have been raised to a certain extent. 

15174. 20 per cent, or 50 per cent, or what?—I cannot give the exact per¬ 
centage. r 

15175. Since tho prices went up ?—Yes, since the prices went up. 

15176. But have you any idea as to whether it was 200 per cent, or 20 per 
cent. ?—No, I have no idea. y 

15177. Is the salt question an important matter in your district? Is there 
much difficulty in getting salt?—No, there is not much difficulty. 

15178. Is the price of salt higher now than it was before?—The price of 
salt, I think, is a little bit higher now than it was. ' 

15179. Which years are you comparing?—I am comparing the pre-war 
price with what it is to-day. 

15180. The price of salt to-day is higher than it was before the War?— 
Yes. 

15181. That is-i,o say, since the tax was reduced by 50 per cent The price 
is still higher than it was when the tax was higher?—Yes. I cannot give 
accurate figures, and I cannot say that I am certain about it. 

15182. Do you rind that women and children also drink as well as the 
meat?—No. I think it is only the men who drink; it has not gone down to 
women and children yet. 
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15183, Are women and children allowed to buy liquor P—Yes, women are 
allowed to buy liquor, but you do not see women and children round the toddy 
-shops in my district. 

15184. You think that the expenditure of Government is too largely direct¬ 
ed to the benefit of the urban population rather than to the benefit of the 
rural population?—Yes. 

15185. Have you compared the expenditure on these two heads ?■—No, I 
have made no comparison; I am only talking from general knowledge. 

15186. What is the expenditure you have in view that is directed more 
to the urban population than to the rural population?—For instance, take 
University education; they pay a great deal of attention to secondary and 
•University education which benefits really the urban population. 

15187. What is the proportion of the revenue that is spent on secondary 
and University education compared to that spent on primary ?—I cannot give 
.any figures because I have not worked out figures. 

15188. Will it be about four times as much on primary education as on 
University and higher education?—Of course if you take the proportion, 
.perhaps more is spent on primary education, but I think the proportion is 
not enough. 

15189. You would cut down higher education by 2 or 3 per cent, of the 
•total ?—I would cut it down by 5 per cent. 

15190. Even that will not give you a very large sum?—It would be some¬ 
thing any way. 

15191. Then you suggest that borrowing for purposes of marriage, etc., 
•should be made illegal. By “ etc.,” do you mean for other uneconomic pur¬ 
poses ?—Yes. 

15192. Do you think it will he possible to enforce a law like that?—I do 
not know whether it would be possible, but it would be a good thing if it 
icould be enforced. 

15193. Do you know of any country where borrowing for uneconomic 
•purposes is made illegal?—No, I do not know of any such country. 

15194. Sir Ganga Bam : I want to understand clearly what you mean 
when you talk of irrigation projects paying 15 per cent. Is that for water 
or is it a consolidated amount for water as well as land assessment?—As a 
matter of fact, I was talking not of 15 per cent., but of Rs, 15 per acre. 

15195. Consolidated rent or what?—Water rate under the Mettur project. 

15196. And supposi»g the land rate is also levied. In other Provinces you 
know the net land rate will go up immensely. Supposing these two are 
■decentralised, I mean divided off ?—I do net quite understand the purport 
of your question. 

15197. In other Provinces, land revenue is distinct from water rate; but 
.although in the land revenue they charge water rate when settling the land 
revenue, they consider whether the land is wet or dry or canal irrigated or 
what?—That is done in this Province also. They do take those things into 
^consideration. 

15198. But here they fix a consolidated rate for land revenue as well as 
for water when considering the Tunghbhadra project or any other project?— 

I have no experience of irrigation projects. 

15199. You said Rs. 15 was as much as you would be able to pay?—I was 
talking of the Mettur project. 

15200. Rs. 15?—Under the Mettur project the Government have said that 
they could economically give water to the lands in the Tanjore district at 
Rs. 15 per acre. 

15201. Including land revenue or what?—It is water rate alone. The 
land revenue is of course what they are collecting already. 

15202. The land revenue will go up as well?—Under the Settlement 
Manual, lands, as soon as they become wet, will have a different rate. 
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15203. So they are prepared to pay Rs. 15 for water, plus land revenue? 
Is that right?—Yes, that is right. 

15204. And the Bellary people are willing to pay Rs. 25?—Bellary does 
not come under the Mettur project. Salem and Coimbatore only come under 
the Mettur project. Salem people are prepared to pay as much as Rs. 25 
per acre plus land revenue that is already being paid. 

15205. Is that in writing, or did every one verbally express it?—They 
verbally expressed it. Government said they would charge Rs. 28-3 per acre 
if water was given to the Salem district. 

15206. You said you possess something like 39,000 acres of land in one 
district?—Yes, in Salem district. 

15207. In one block ?—Yes, you may say it is one block because the villages 
are near each other, all the 83 villages. 

15208. What is your income, may I ask, from these 39,000 acres?— 
I get Rs. 80,211 out of these 39,000 acres, including wet lands, garden and dry. 

15209. Sir Thomas Middleton : Would you mind giving us the area of wet, 
dry and garden lands?—Dry lands are 34,962 acres, garden 3,138 and wet 
1,285. 

16210. Nearly all the lands are dry lands. Is it a light soil district?—I 
am not acquainted with soils. 

15211. It grows cumbu and ground-nut?—Yes. 

15212. They are willing to pay Rs. 25 for water?—I was not talking of 
my estate at all. Very little of the Mettur project comes into my estate. I 
was talking of the Salem district. 

15213. You told us that you introduced for the use of your tenants certain 
bulls of good quality, but that they were not appreciated?—The tenants did 
not come for their service very much. 

15214. You told us that the progeny died?—Yos; that was their complaint. 

15215. Do you know at what age they died?—I cannot give accurate in¬ 
formation. After six or eight months they died. 

15216. You told us also that the tenants depend entirely on dry fodder 
for the feeding of their cattle ?—Yes, that is cumbu hay. 

15217. Although you have 3,000 acres of wet cultivation, you do not grow 
any green fodder?—Thoy grow one crop of paddy and another one of ragi. 

15218. And the other 1,200 acres?—That is paddy land. 

15219. So that no attempt is made to grow green fodder for the cattle?— 
No attempt is made. 

15220. You advocate compulsory education. For how many years would 
you require attendance at the school?—Four years. 

15221. Do you think that if compulsory education were enforced by law, 
you could also enforce attendance?—Yes, I think we could. 

15222. You have considered that question?—Yes, 

15223. Have you studied the experiments which have been made in other 
parts of India on the subject?—No, I have not studied them. 

15224. You suggest that the students who pass their agricultural college 
course, etc., might be given special facilities as are given in the Punjab. 
What is your idea? Is it your idea that the students should work on the 
land themselves or that they should get enough to let out to tenants?—I 
think they should work on it themselves. There is no use in letting it tc 
tenants. 

15225. How many acres could the students work by themselves?—I cannot 
give any accurate information. 

15226. Can you estimate how much is the income they would make?— 
They could get labour to help them. 
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15227. I understood that you wanted them tu get first hand experience by 
working themselves ?—But of course the student would direct the labourer 
and he would work himself also. 

15228. Have you made any attempt to work out the income that he ?s 
likely to earn?-—No. 

15229. Do you not think he may find Government employment a good deal 
more profitable?—He does, I think. That is why he goes in for it. 

15230. Dr. Hyder : In answering a question put by the Chairman (I do not 
know whether I understood you correctly), you said the income of an ordinary 
cultivator was roughly Rs. 60. Did you refer to the gross income or the net 
income?—The net income. 

15231. That is to say, after deducting the cultivation expenses?—Yes, 

15232. That would be about Rs. 5 per mensem?—Yes. 

15233. And you took a family of 5 persons?—Yes. 

15234. Rs. 5 for a month would be Rs. 60 per annum; that would be about 
2 annas and 8 pies per day?—Yes. 

15235. Half of that for one meal would be 1 anna 4 pies. Is that so?— 
I think they hardly get one meal a day. 

15236. I want to make things clear. It comes to 1 anna 4 pies. Can you 
tell me what is the price of cumbu or cholamf —You can get about 7 to 8 
measures of ragi. 

15237. Can you give it in Imperial seers?—T cannot do that. I am not 
sure what a measure is in terms of pounds, but I think it is If seers or 3 lbs. 

15238. But how much could they buy for 1 anna 4 pies?—I shall have to 
work that out. They could buy about 40 measures for Rs. 5. 

15239. That is to say, 8 Madras measures per rupee? And a measure 
means If seers ?—That is what I think. 

16240. That is, 12 seers per rupee?—Yes. 

15241. Is that what your people use?—The indigenous classes in my dis¬ 
trict use cumbu and cholam. 

15242. They cannot buy very much for 1 anna 4 pies ?—No. 

15243. How do they manage, to live?—Somehow they manage to eke out 
a living. If you went to a village and saw a specimen of the physiquo you 
will come to know how hard put they are to make both ends meet. 

15244. Are there any industries in your district?—They go out, as I said, 
during the slack season to the ginning factories. 

15245. Your district is Salem?—Yes. 

15246. I find from the table of occupations of your district that about 
one-third, about a million and a half, of your people are agriculturists and 
205,000 are ongaged in industries; and I find there is a good deal of mining 
in your district; is that so?—Not in my part of the district. 

16247. What is the name of your sub-division ?—Tiruchengode taluk. 

16248. Is not the value of land in Tiruchengode Rs. 2,000 per acre?— 
It depends on the quality of the land. As a matter of fact the rate for dry 
lands is Rs. 1,000 per acre. 

15249. And if it is river-bed land?—If it is garden land it is more. I 
know of garden lands which are sold at Rs. 2,500 an acre; and for wet lands 
under the Cauveri river irrigation in the Erode taluk, I know as much as 
Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 6,000 have been paid per acre; if you calculate the rate you 
will find it is hardly 2J per cent, on the capital outlay. 

15250. This matter requires looking into: the income of a family per diem 
is Re. 0-2-8; surely there must be something left out?-—I think Rs. 5 is the 
income of the average family per month. 

15251. I want to know about marriage expenses. You know there is a 
good deal of expenditure on feastings and things of that kind; but is not the 
man reimbursed by his caste fellows?—I said in reply to a question put by 
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the Chairman that they give in the shape of Moi and he generally returns the 
loan in course of time in wedding presents. 

15252. So it is a sort of mutual benefit system?—Yes. 

15253. With regard to water rates, I understand your people are prepared 
to pay the value of the water and the Tanjore people are not?— I did not say 
that. Tanjore people are prepared to pay Rs. 15 per acre and people in my 
district Rs. 25 per acre. What I suggested before to the Commission was 
that the whole scheme should be worked out by the Government to see what 
would be the productive rate and that rate should be charged all round. 

15254. Even allowing for local circumstances, does the value of the water 
vary very much between Tanjore and Salem, even allowing for the fact that 
your district is a dry district?—I think being a dry district people wiii con¬ 
sider water more valuable, because this district is accustomed to grow cotton. 
Irrigated cotton here is more valuable than irrigated paddy in Tanjore. 

15255. But the value reflects itself in the price of paddy. Your man who 
grows cumin or cholam or ragi realises the same price as the man in Tanjore 
realises for his paddy?—No; you get more for paddy than for cholam. 

15256. Suppose you put your land under paddy. Would you get the same 
price in Madras as the man growing paddy in Tanjore?—No; paddy land is 
more valuable. 

15257. I am talking about the price of rice?—Rice is more valuable; you 
get 4 measures of rice per rupee, whereas you get 8 measures of ragi or 
cholam per rupee, Madras measures. 

15258. The price of paddy is the same in both the places?—Yes. 

15259. There is no reason why they should not pay the same amount to the 
Government for irrigation?-—They have got to pay a larger amount. They 
want Rs. 28 per acre for Salem as compared with Rs. 15 in the Tanjore dis¬ 
trict. Salem is prepared to pay Rs. 25. 

15260. You say that the Government should do more for starting these 
co-operative societies for production?—Yes. 

15261. Could you tell me, as you have some experience of the working of 
the co-operative credit societies, if it is not a much more difficult affair than 
the simple arrangement of co-oporativo credit societies?—Yes, the society for 
production is a more difficult affair, 

15262. What do you want for the success of such a society?—You have to 
educate the people towards the advantages of e, co-operative society for pro¬ 
duction. 

15263. Would you agree with me that if you have got a really good 
manager, a man who is interested in the business of manufacture and also in 
the business of selling, then that would be one factor of success? Another 
factor is that they should have a very good Chairman for the Society ?—Yes. 

15264. The third requisite is that they should not sink too much of their 
money in the erection of expensive buildings?—Yes. 

15265. They must have a rapid turnover?—Yes. 

15266. Would you agree with me that they must have a quick settlement of 
accounts?—Yes; they ought to. 

15267. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya : 1 believe you know that there are 
some types of improved lifts worked by cattle power on the East Coast, in the 
South Arcot district for instance, which do not involve so much strain on the 
bullocks, the bulls walk on the level ground and so on?—Yes; in my district 
they work on an incline. 

15268. That is the old way of lifting the water. Why has not this lift 
been introduced in your district?—I do not know why; I have not tried it 
myself. 

15269. The lift has not been demonstrated in your district?—No; it has 
not been demonstrated. 

15270. You suggest joint farming, failing consolidation of holdings?—Yes. 
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15271. I believe in your experience you must have beard of the inefficiency 
of the joint family system in Malabar and the great dissatisfaction that pre¬ 
vails in Malabar families where property is held in the name of one joint 
family and the manager looks after the whole property? You think that is a 
proper solution of the question ?—I think it is a matter of opinion. 1 do not 
know if the joint family system has failed in Malabar. 

15272 I have five years’ experience in Travancore where the conditions 
are very'similar to those in Malabar and the dissatisfaction became so great 
in Travancore that we had to change the law in Travancore, introducing 
inheritance by individual partition?—Yes. 

15273. I gather from what you said that there are dry areas in your dis¬ 
trict which admit of a number of wells, where increase of wells would be 
desirable in the interests of cultivation?—Yes. 

15274. Under the Estates Land Act, talking of zamindari areas, if the 
proprietor effects an improvement at his own cost, he can raise the rent?— 


15275. Have you undertaken the sinking of wells in the dry area which 
admits of well sinking? You can raise your rate of rent, perhaps the dry 
rate, from 11s. 1-10-0 and the garden rate from Rs. 4-12-OP—I have tried 
sinking of wells in three or four cases and generally they are not willing to 
pay; now I do not sink wells. 

15276. But if you do that the Act enables you to get a higher rent?—Then 
I will have to go to the court to collect the rent and so far I have avoided 


going to court. 

15277. The Act allows it?—Yes. 

15278 Mr. Calvert : You mentioned that you have read Mr. Darling’s 
book on the Punjab. Would you think that the conditions which ho described 
there, speaking very broadly, would be applicable in Madras? Yes; 1 think 
it will be very useful to apply it. 

15279. Do you think it would be an advantage to your Province if you 
had a man like Mr. Darling in your Province, an expert in rural economics? 
•—1 think so. 

15280. The Chairman : I want your experience about roads. Do you think 
vour roads under the local authorities are worse than they used to be?—that 
is my opinion. Since the non-official agency took over charge of the roads 
I find in my district the roads are worse than they used to be when tho Collec¬ 
tor used to be the President of the District Board. 

15281. Is there any pressure by local electors, that is to say, the rural 
population?—I am afraid the rural population understand very little of these 
things. They get excited during the election time and they forget everything 


afterwards. 

15282. One question on your estimate of the net income of the ordinary 
cultivator. I think you put that figure at Rs. 60? Yes. 

15283. Was that in addition to the grain reserved by tho cultivator for 
nis year’s consumption, if he does reserve grain?—Yes; in some cases in addi- 
viem to what he reserves. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Rao Bahadur C. V. S. NARASIMHARAJU, M.L.C., Landholder, 
Vizagapatam, Madras. 


Replies to the Questionnaire. 


Question 1.— Research. —(c) No research work is undertaken at present 
in fruit culture and millets except ragi and cholam. The research work done 
by the department regarding ground-nut and jute is not at all appreciable. 

Question 2. —Agricultural Education. —(t) The number of institutions 
are insufficient. There is only one Agricultural College for the whole Presi¬ 
dency. There ought to have been one for the Telugu districts. 

(ii) There are no teaching facilities in any of the Telugu districts at pre¬ 
sent except in the Vizagapatam district, and another that is being started in 
Chittoor district. 

(Hi) The teachers in rural areaB need not necessarily he drawn from the 
agricultural classes. 

( i v ) The attendance at existing institutions is not numerous, the reasons 
being (1) distance of the institutions, (2) want of sufficient publicity and (3) 
want of useful career thereafter. 


(ul There are no incentives which induce lads to study agriculture at pre¬ 
sent The whole educational system is to be revised so as to gij e entire 
agricultural bent from the beginning. Certificates, Diplomas and University 
Degrees in Agriculture shall be adopted along with the general education and 
shall form part of it so that lads receiving education may have a general 
grounding in agriculture and may have useful careers opened for them. 

(vi) The pupils at present are not mainly drawn from agricultural classes. 

(vii) The old system of Madras of 2 years course in agriculture may be re- 
introduced in several districts. 

(viii) At present in rural schools practically no work is being done in (a) 
nature study, (V) school plots and (e) school farms. The teachers employed 
in rural schools have no sufficient grounding to undertake this sort of work. 
If persons that studied in agricultural middle schools and colleges are employ¬ 
ed as teachers in rural schools better work can he expected to he turned out 
by them in this direction. All the training schools for teachers of elementary 
schools, may be attached to the existing demonstration farms and the teachers 
under training may be made to work in those farms. 

(ix) Most of the students who have studied agriculture are seeking Gov- 
eminent employment on account of the attractive puy they receive. A rule 
may be adopted that after 10 years’ service every one who studied agriculture 
shall be retired compulsorily so that he may take to agriculture after retire¬ 


ment. 

(xU) The adult education in rural tracts can be popularised by adopting a 
system of capitation grants to adults receiving general education. 

(xiii) The administration of rural education may be left in the hands of 
the local bodies as at present: These local bodies have not got financial re¬ 
sources to provide better educational facilities in rural areas. The Provin¬ 
cial Governments have to provide the entire cost of elementary education. 


Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda.— (a) Propaganda work is 
successful in influencing and improving the practice of cultivators. The 
agricultural propagandists employed by the Government are coming in con¬ 
tact with cultivators and are influencing them to adopt improved methods of 
agriculture. But the number of such propagandists is not sufficient. 


• b) and (c) Cultivators may be induced by agricultural propagandists to 
cultivate a portion of their fields as per instructions given by the propagand¬ 
ists or Demonstrators and some prizes may be awarded to the cultivators that 
adopt improved methods of agriculture. There are, I think, in certain dis- 
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tricts institutions called agricultural advisory boards who give a certain amount 
of encouragement to people who take up agriculture under improved methods. 

(d) I am acquainted with the success of demonstration work done in Sar- 
vasidhi taluk, Vizagapatam district, in the matter of sugarcane cultivation. 
This is the result of the active work done by the Demonstrator. 

Question 5.— Finance, —(a) For want of funds the cultivator is handi¬ 
capped in his agricultural operations. Co-operative societies are not able to 
meet even the demand for short-term loans. Agricultural land mortgage 
banks may satisfy the demand for long-term credit loans. 

(b) Government taccavi loans may be given in the shape of agricultural 
seeds and manures through the Agricultural Department and such loans may 
be made a charge on the land and its products by legislation. 

Question 8.— Agricultural Indebtedness. — (a) (i) The main causes of 
borrowing are (1) failure of crops, (2) social requirements such as marriages, 
etc., (3) construction of buildings, (4) capital expenditure for agricultural 
operations such as purchase of cattle, etc. 

( ii ) The source of credit is the value of the holding of the ryot to a large 
extent and he is dependent upon village moneylender. 

(in) Failure of crops. 

(b) Special measures are to be taken to start agricultural land mortgage 
banks under Government agency for lightening the agriculturist’s burden of 
debt. There are not many instances of rural insolvency. The application of 
the Usurious Loans Act may work hardship to the cultivator unless land 
mortgage banks are started. 

(c) No measures should be taken to restrict or control the credit of culti¬ 
vators. There is no practice of non-tenninable mortgages to my knowledge. 

Question 7.— Fragmentation of Holdings.— (a) Though it is desirable in 
the interests of agricultural efficiency to reduce the excessive sub-division of 
holdings it cannot be affected having regard to the Law of Inheritance exist¬ 
ing in the country. 

(b) It may be possible by legislation to provide far exchange and compen¬ 
sation or for exchange for a definite period in order to consolidate holdings. 

Question 8.— Irrigation. — (a) New irrigation schemes are necessary in 
Vizagapatam district by way of constructing reservoirs and improving exist¬ 
ing irrigation works. The main obstacle is want of legislation regarding 
irrigation. 

Question 23.— General Education,— (a) The agricultural efficiency of the 
people is not effected by want of education but improvement in agricultural 
practices and research work is greatly handicapped for want of higher 
education. 
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Oral Evidence. 

1S284. The Chairman : Rao Bahadur Narasimharaju, you are a landholder 
in Vizagapatam?—Yes. 

15285. You have been good enough to provide the Commission with a note 
of the evidence which you wish to give, and my colleagues and I have read it 
through with much interest. Would you like to make a statement of a gene¬ 
ral character before I ask you one or two questionsp—No; I think my note 
covers all I wished to say. 

15286. We are obliged to you for coming before us to-day in spite of respon¬ 
sibilities with which this Commission is not at all concerned. On page 569 you 
say: “No research is undertaken at present in fruit culture and millets 
except ragi and cholam.” Now, with regard to fruit culture, do you think 
there is considerable ground for fruit culture?—There is in my district, for 
tropical fruits, such as, mango. 

15287. Tropical fruits?—Yes, tropical. 

15288. Is that in your view a direction in which some progress might be 
made ?—Certainly. For instance, mangoes and limes are exported from this 
Presidency in large quantities to various parts of India, but no attention is 
paid to these fruits. 

15289. Do you think that preserving these fruits might bo developed?— 
Yes; it might be developed. Of course some attempt is being made in Coonoor 
by Government, but even that is not a great success as far as my knowledge 
goes. 

15290. The Commission has heard in evidence that among Indians there is 
very little demand for jams and fruit preserves; do you concur with that?— 
Yes, but sometimes a taste and a market for a particular commodity have to 
be created. 

15291. And you think by judicious propaganda and advertisement a demand 
might be created?—Yes. 

16292. There is nothing inherent in the dietetic customs of the country to 
prevent the extension of the use of fruit preserves?—I do not think so; there 
is an indigenous system of preserving fruits in some form or another. 

15293. Is that capable of expansion on a commercial basis?—Yes. 

15294. That is merely drying in the sun?—No; there is a system of putting 
it in honey and sugar preservatives. 

15295. Under Agricultural Education on page 569, beginning with the lower 
grades of education, would you subscribe to the view that in the matter of ele¬ 
mentary education literacy is the main objective rather than vocational train¬ 
ing?—Certainly, as it is at present. 

15296. Have you any views about the possibility of instituting vocational 
vernacular middle schools? Do you think there is a demand for such schools? 
—There is a demand but the system is purely of a literary nature and no 
attention is paid at present to any vocational training as such. 

15297. No doubt there is in your mind the difficulty of providing an educa¬ 
tion which is at once technical and vocational in its nature and which does 
not at the same time bar the road to higher education in the Universities. 
Is that not one of the difficulties?—At present we have not got really any 
vocational institutions of that sort; but a system may be so devised that after 
finishing the middle school course, if the student is bright, he may go on to 
the higher education. 

15298. Government conducts no such concerns, but I think certain mis¬ 
sionary undertakings have made the experiment. You wisely say that if a 
boy shows himself to be brilliant he should be allowed to go forward?—Yes. 

15299. If the boy has not received a training in English at a reasonably 
early stage in his school career, that is a great handicap to him on his way to 
the University?—I expect very soon the Universities will have the vernacular 
as the medium of instruction even in the high schools. That is how the 
Universities are now moving. Take for instance the Andhra University • we 
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have laid down that in that University the vernacular shall be the medium 
of instruction. 

15300. You would rather frame the lower stages of education in your 
scheme in the belief that the Universities will use the vernacular as a teaching 
medium?—I expect that; that is the present national feeling in the matter. 

15301. And would you expect to find the teaching in the agricultural 
colleges tending towards the vernaculars?—It must come, not just at present 
but in the very near future, 

15302. You said in the future?—Yes. 

15303. On page 569, paragraph (ix), you point to the fact, and it is one on 
which the Commission has had ample evidence, that most of the ' students 
who have studied agriculture are seeking Government employment on account 
of the attractive pay they receive. Do you deplore that fact?—I expect to 
see most of the students who receive education in the colleges go back to the 
land and cultivate it. The land does not pay them so highly as Government 
service; that is why they seek Government service. 

15304. Precisely; and it is your view that human nature being what it is ) 
as long as Government service offers more remuneration, that is the direction 
in which the majority of students in the agricultural colleges will look ?—Yes. 

15305. Would it be your ambition to endeavour to discover a system of 
instruction at the agricultural colleges which might have the result of 
persuading, at any rate a portion of the graduates, to turn their minds to 
agriculture as a commercial venture?—When we turn out a large number of 
agricultural graduates, and when they are not absorbed in Government service, 
naturally they must take to agriculture as a commercial venture. 

15306. Do you know whether there are any indications of that at this 
moment?—I know of one or two instances, where graduates of the agricultural 
colleges.are profitably employed in agriculture. 

15307. I wanted to ask you a question about the efficiency of the propa¬ 
ganda officers employed by the Agricultural Department; (see page 569 of your 
note). In your experience are these officers in sympathetic touch with the 
cultivators?—Yos; as far as my knowledge goes regarding the work in my 
district I am quite certain that they are in close touch with the village popu¬ 
lation. 

15308. And reasonably popular with the ryots?—Yes. 

15309. Do you think the fact that these Demonstrators lack experience in 
management, in marketing, and in the general commercial side of farming, 
somewhat detracts from their usefulness to the cultivator?—I do not think 
that question arises at all. That is not the kind of work they are doing. 
What they generally do is to popularise certain varieties of crop and certain 
methods of cultivation. The question whether they are acquainted with the 
marketing and other things does not arise, 

15310. It may not arise as part of the instruction which it is their duty 
to give, but it occurs to me that their ignorance of the commercial side of 
farming may shake the ryots’ faith in their technical advice?—I do not think 
they are attempting that aspect of the question. They are simply doing pro¬ 
paganda work as to the variety of crops to be grown, how they are to be grown, 
the system of manuring and to other things of that sort. 

16311. Are you personally familiar with the working of the co-operative 
societies?—No; I am not personally familiar with it, but I have a general 
knowledge of it. 

15312. You cannot speak from your own knowledge as regards any parti¬ 
cular society?—No. 

15313. Have you formed a general view that the majority of these co¬ 
operative credit societies are sound ?—They require a lot of supervision; at 
present my impression is that some of them are not very sound. 
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15314. So that, you look forward to a somewhat prolonged period of official, 
or at any rate, expert, control and advice before these societies are able to 
stand on their own legs. Is that your view?—It looks like that. 

15315. I observe on page 570 that you are definitely opposed to any proposal 
which might have the effect of limiting the right of the cultivator to mortgage 
his holding?—Yes. 

15316. You think that might restrict his credit?—Certainly. 

15317. And the restricting of his credit might have the effect of raising 
the rate of interest he has to pay?—Yes. 

15318. On page 570 under Fragmentation, you point out that under the 
existing conditions of the law of inheritance and traditional practice in these 
matters it is going to be very difficult to avoid sub-division at the time of 
inheritance ?—Yes. 

15319, Do you think that sub-division as it is in practice performed some¬ 
times leads to unnecessary fragmentation ?—It does. 

15320. People have opinions as to the relative value of various plots of' 
land, and they insist upon having a share of every single plot ?—The fact is 
this; conditions vary with regard to the various plots, and it is not possible to 
make an equal distribution among the sharers unless you resort to division, 
of small areas. 

15321. The cultivable value varies?—Yes. 

15322. Do you think that the economic disadvantage of fragmentation is. 
exaggerated, or do you think it is very important?—I think it is very 
important. 

16323. The time wasted between plot and plot, is that it?—Except in the- 
case of intensive cultivation the time and the men employed are uneconomic. 

15324. The time wasted between plot and plot and to some extent, I sup¬ 
pose, fragmentation interferes even with the practice of tillage P—Certainly; 
supposing the land requires ploughing, if it is not sufficient in area a man. 
naturally cannot work his bullocks economically and he has to go about from- 
field to field. 

15325. He cannot work his bullocks economically if at all P—No. 

15326. Have you studied at all the experiments in consolidation of frag¬ 
mented holdings on co-operative lines, which have been successful in some 
parts of the Punjab?—I have studied them. 

15327. Do you think there is any hope of introducing that system into this 
Presidency?—! do not think so; my impression is this, that the moment you 
introduce it, the next moment the lands may be sub-divided again by the sons. 

15328. You do not think, having experienced the enormous advantages of 
consolidation, the people might insist upon its perpetuation?—Suppose the 
land is to be sub-divided amongst 3 or 4 brothers, one taking the land and 
the others being compensated by money. It may be a desirable thing, but 
the question is whether it can be effected, having regard to their conditions. 

15329. Under Irrigation, on page 570, would you mind telling me exactly 
what you mean when you say: “The main obstacle is want of legislation' 
regarding irrigation ” ?—It was stated many times that many schemes were 
held up by Government for want of an irrigation law, a statute law on irriga¬ 
tion. At present, on account of the permanent settlement, the zamindars 
have already some vested rights in the water, and any big irrigation scheme- 
interferes with the existing vested rights of the zamindars: the present law 
does not allow Government to interfere with such rights, and unless there is 
some interference, these schemes cannot be executed. Many schemes that 
were investigated were held back for want of an irrigation law, then Govern¬ 
ment attempted to make such a law, but it was dropped. 

15330. Where are your own estates situated ?—In the Vizagapatam district.. 

15331. On what size of holding do most of your tenants work?—In one of' 
the villages which belongs to me there is sugarcane cultivation, and the hold- 
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ings are not less than 12 or 15 acres, because it requires rotation of crop; b 
in two other villages, of which one is a dry village, the extent of the holding 
generally 2 acres to 4 acres, or something like that. 

16332. Professor Gangulee: Such a wide difference?—Yes. 

15333. The Chairman: Under your sugarcane cultivation, do you happen 
to know how much water your cultivators are using now per acre? I cannot 
say. 

15334. Are those cultivators growing nothing but sugarcane?—The thing 
is that sugarcane is generally a rotation crop every 4 or 5 years. They prefer 
to have it once in 5 years but in small holdings they have it once in 4 years, 
the remaining portion is cultivated with paddy and other crops. 

15335. It is a rotation between paddy and sugarcane?—Yes. 

15336. When was the sugarcane introduced into that district? Is it a crop 
of long-standing?—It is of long-standing in two of the districts of the Presi¬ 
dency that produce the heaviest crop. 

15337. How about marketing? In your experience, are the marketing ar¬ 
rangements satisfactory from the cultivator’s point of view?—The fact is that 
if he sells at the time of production, he realises a low price, but such of them 
as can store, do realise higher prices after six months; they take the jaggery 
to the nearest market, which is about 18 miles from the village. 

15338. And they take that themselves?—Yes, they take it themselves. 

15339. Do you mean to say that many of them have no capacity to hold 
the produce for a better market? Is that the situation?—To realise better 
prices. 

15340. For a better market. Arc they in debt?—Some of them. 

15341. Where do they borrow, as a rule ?—From the sowcar. 

15342. Is it the custom for landholders in your district to lend ?—I do not 
think they generally do it. 

15343. Sir Henry Laxorence: On the question of legislation in regard to 
irrigation, to what points do you consider that legislation should be directedP 
—Government have now no power to take the water and control its supply 
where vested rights exist. 

15344. Is that some new power P—According to the existing law, as inter¬ 
preted by courts, Government have no right to interfere with vested rights, 
and if special damages are proved. Government are liable for damages. 

15345, In spoaking of new irrigation schemes in answer to question 8, you 
say that new irrigation schemes are necessary in Vizagapatam; I am not quite 
clear what vested rights there can he in these villages?—Most of them are 
permanently settled; Government villages are very few in number, and Gov¬ 
ernment have no right of interference at present with vested interests ; and 
unless Government interfere with the existing rights, they cannot construct 
any big irrigation schemes. 

15346. For that purpose, they require a special Irrigation Act, dealing 
with permanently settled areas; is that the point ?—Government will have to 
legislate, taking power to interfere with existing rights; where the existing 
Tights are affected, Government will have to pay compensation, and where 
they are not affected, the zamindars may get the existing supply of water. 

15347. Is any Bill being drawn up?—A Bill was introduced and passed by 
the Legislative Council, but it was returned for consideration by the Council 
on certain points. 

15348. Was it returned by the Governor?—Yes, and at that stage the Bill 
was allowed to be dropped with the consent of the Government. 

15349. What you are urging is that that particular Bill should be rein¬ 
troduced?—I think so; my impression is that unless this Bill is introduced 
again. Government cannot proceed with any irrigation schemes. 

15350. In regard to Vizagapatam?—Not only that, they cannot proceed 
with any schemes in the Presidency. 
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15351. Does it apply to the Tungabhadra, the Kistna and the Mettur pro¬ 
jects?—I know it does apply to the Mettur project. 

15352. As to the other 2 you are hot certain?—I have not studied the 
details. 

15353. It is the lack of that law which prevents Government from proceed¬ 
ing?—That is what they told us several times. 

15354. You make a suggestion that men in Government employment may 
be compulsorily retired after 10 years’ service?—I am referring to those who 
receive agricultural education. 

15355. Will that not have the effect of making such agricultural education 
unpopular amongst newcomers?—I do not like to waste public money simply 
on Government servants only; education is intended for the benefit of the 
public, and not for getting Government servants. 

15356. You consider that, if there was such a rule, you would still be able 
to fijl your agricultural colleges?—I expect more to come forward, because 
there will be rapid replacement and there will be scope for more men to be 
employed, and with sufficient experience on the Government farms they can 
go back to the land and cultivate. I expect them to have sufficient money to 
start their private agriculture. 

15357. So that the prospect of having 10 yeans in Government service 
would be sufficient to induce the boys to take up this agricultural education? 
—I believe they will have sufficient money to start their agricultural opera¬ 
tions. 

13558. My point is a little different; will you get boys to come into the 
Agricultural College on those terms?-—That, I cannot say, I would like to make 
an experiment. 

15359. Sir Ganga Bam: Yours is a dry area?—It is both wet and dry. 

15360. Where do you get the irrigation from?—From small hill stream. 

15361. No irrigation project has been made for you?—The water from the 
river will be bunded up. 

15362. Are you allowed to bund up the water?—Yes, 

15303. In the river?—Yes. 

15364. Sir Henry Lawrence: What river?—It is a small river, the Varaha. 

15365. Sir Ganga Bam: Do not the people below object to it?—1 have got 
an established right. 

15366. You are in the permanently settled area?—Yes. 

15367. In a permanently settled area, it is a vested right of the zamindar 
to undertake new irrigation schemes?—He has no such right. 

15368. Supposing a new scheme is made out, the Bill will be required to 
charge them something?—I do not think you understood me correctly. Sup¬ 
pose there is a river and the zamindar has got the right to bund it up and 
get a certain quantity of water. Now, the Government scheme proposes to 
bund up the whole river and construct a reservoir there Government have not 
got the power, under the existing law to do that, because it might interfere 
with the zamindar's vested rights. Legislation is required empowering the 
Government to interfere with the right and bund up the river entirely and 
construct a reservoir. So far as my vested right is concerned they may 
give me compensation or give me the quantity of water which I am getting 
at present. 

15369. From the new scheme?—Yes, from the new scheme. 

15370. The Baja of Parlakimedi: Of course, they can bund up the river 
without prejudice to the supply further down?—That is what I have said; they 
may give me the quantity of water which I am entitled to get. 

15371. Sir Ganga Bam: Are you entitled to bund up the river? Because 
you have been doing it?—Yes. 

15372. There is no other right?—It is a right; the law presumes a grant 
in the past. 
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15373. Do you grow sugarcane on well irrigation or canal irrigation P— 
Mine is not a perennial river; for about 8 months in the year there is water 
an the river and I utilise that; for the remaining 4 months I utilise well 
irrigation. 

15374. Do you not pump the water from the river P—The water flows into 
my fields. 

16375. For the remaining 4 months, can you not pump up?—The river 
•dries up; it is not a perennial river. 

15376. Are wells sunk in the bed of the river P—They are sunk in the fields. 

15377. How far is the spring level from the ground?—About 11 feet. 

15378. Do you have circular wells or rectangular wells P—Circular. 

15379. How- many acres of sugarcane can one well irrigate?—About one to 
two acres. 

15380. You do not know what discharge it gives?—No. 

15381. How do you pump it, by what method?—By the piccotah system. 

15382. That is, they have it inclined?—No, that is not much in practice 
in my district. We have what is called the piccotah system, it is a sort of 
see-saw system. 

15383. Can it give sufficient water for the sugarcane?—Yes. 

15384. The Chairman: Would you mind describing the system you men¬ 
tioned now P—There is what is called a pivot first. That is about 6 ft. above 
the ground, and there is a bar of palmyra wood or something like that. It 
works like a see-saw. 

15385. Sir Ganga Ram: Have you got a copy of the Bill that you say was 
dropped? Can you give me a copy of it?—The Madras Government can easily 
supply you. 

15386. Can you give the year?—It was dropped last year; it was passed by 
the Council in December 1924 and it was dropped by the Government in 1926 
August or September. 

15387. It was passed by whom?—By the Madras Legislative Council. 

15388. Dropped by whom?—By the Madras Government. It was allowed 
by the Madras Government to be dropped, to be more correct. 

15389, Sir Thomas Middleton: You express the view that it is not necossary 
;that teachers in rural areas should bo taken from the agricultural classes. I 
want first to ask you what you have included within “ Agricultural Classes.” 
Do you include the land-owning classes, or are you thinking of the ryots?—I 
am thinking only of the ryots. 

15390. What is the reason why you think that it is not necessary?—I do 
not find any special advantage in confining them to a particular class. 

15391. You do not think the supply would be sufficiently good if you con¬ 
fine it?—Absolutely not because most of them do not go in for it. 

15392. That is the point I wanted to bring out in your answer. You say 
there are no incentives which would induce lads to study agriculture at pre¬ 
sent. What kind of incentives would you like to see?—I expect if lots of agri¬ 
cultural students go back to the land and produce better crops, it will be an 
incentive. Human nature is to imitate, and at present there are not many 
examples of that sort. 

15393. What you mean is that there are no examples of successful culti¬ 
vation by passed students?—Yes. 

15394. You suggest that you should go back to the old plan of a two years’ 
■college course in Madras. Was that course not abandoned because the num¬ 
ber of students fell off?—That is what I was told. 

15395. What made you so definitely recommend the reintroduction of the 
•swo years’ system ?—The point is this: Most of the landlords’ sons are 
„>xpected to take to some course after their School Final or Matriculation 
classes and that is the class that is recruited to the two years’ course. Now, 
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the College expects an Intermediate student to go to the Agricultural College 
for the B.Sc. Course. 

argument therefore is that the class of young men who are 
most likely to return to the land are not being provided forP—Yes, and most 
of the young men who pass the Matriculation may give up their studies; if 
we have the agricultural schools of the two years’ course type, I expect a 
good number of men belonging to the agricultural classes may go and study. 
They used to study like that in the past. ‘ ~ 

15397. When you say they used to Btudy, are you referring to the old 
Saidapet Course, or to the Coimbatore Course P—Even in Coimbatore, till 1923 
I think they used to do it. 

15398. You expressed the view that the number of Demonstrators is not 
sufficient. Now taking your own district, could you give me some idea as to 
the increase you would like to see? Would you like to double the number?— 
No. At present one man is put in charge of a taluk consisting of about ISO 
villages. I cannot expect him to be in touch with more than 10 or 15 villages. 
He is expected to visit a village at least once a week or say, at least once a 
fortnight, so that he may be in touch with the people and instruct them how 
to carry on their cultivation. 

15399. So, to meet your desire, we should have to increase the number from 
1 por taluk to about 15 or 20 per taluk ?—Certainly, if you want to do really 
useful work for the cultivator. That is the surest way; at least put him in 
touch with the agricultural methods, 

15400. I am not quite clear as to your meaning, in the view you express on 
page 6/0, about general education hut I think I understand what you mean. 
Your point is this that the actual technical efficiency of the existing agricul¬ 
turist is not affected by want of education; but he is unable to take advant¬ 
age of any improvements because he is not literate. That is the point you 
wish to bring outP—Yes. 

15401. You complain of the lack of teaching facilities in the Telugu dis¬ 
tricts?—Agricultural teaching. 

15402. You indicate that there ought to be an agricultural college for the 
Telugu districts, in addition to the one existing. Aro there any other teach¬ 
ing centres which you would desire to see?—At present there is one agricul¬ 
tural middle school in the Telugu districts. I was told that the Government 
are starting one agricultural middle school in the Chittoor district. 

15403. In the districts to which you refer what do you think the number of 
schools should be if one were aiming at a complete scheme?—If you really 
want to introduce agricultural schools, say whore yon give a diploma course 
or something like that, I believe there will be sufficient material for one school 
for each district, 

15404. And when you are talking of Agricultural High Schools, you are 
thinking of the sons of the landowning classes?—Yes. 

15405. Dr. Hyder: You say on page 569 of your evidence that the Provincial 
Government have to provide the entire cost of elementary education. Out of 
what funds? Out of the funds of the Provincial Government, as opposed to 
the funds of the local bodies. 

15406. You mean to say that the Government should increase the grant by 
another 50 per cent?—It is absolutely insufficient. Now the education cess 
that is levied by local bodies is not more than, say 18 lakhs or 20 lakhs. I 
expect at least 2 crores of rupees will be required for complete elementary 
education in the Presidency to provide at least one school for everv villaee of 
500 or 400 of population. 

16407. Would you like the cess to be general and to be levied in all dis¬ 
tricts of the Presidency? What is your idea?—I am not here to suggest how 
the Local Government is to find the money. If I had anything to do with the 
Government, I should certainly curtail other expenses. 
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15408. Should the Local Government give up some of its present activities 
—Not activities, but there is an enormous waste of money according to my 
view and the services are paid unnecessarily highly. 

15409. You make an interesting suggestion here that these people who are- 
in agricultural service should retire after ten years. Would you give them 1 
pensions ?—Yes, just enough to allow them to carry on agriculture. 

15410. Would you like to give them lands also if they have not got lands? 
—Certainly. 

15411. There is a District Educational Council in your district, Vizaga- 
patam. How is it working?—You mean the secondary or elementary educa¬ 
tion council instituted under the Madras Elementary Education Act of 1921? 

15412. Yes, constituted under that Act?—I was for nearly three years 
President of the Educational Council. I was not satisfied with its work, 

15413. It has not got enough resources?—It is a mere agent of the Govern¬ 
ment. Government gives so much money and distributes the grant among, 
various councils. 

15414. You would like the people to tax themselves and have the finances 
in their own hands ?—I would like to make it an autonomous body with its own 
financial resources. I have got my own theory of finding funds. 

15415. Would you like the State to be financially interested in land mort¬ 
gage banks also?—Yes. 

15416. You do not think they could be run by the people themselves P—In 
the village there is not sufficient material to run these banks. 

15417. I am not speaking of management; but. the financial credit?—Just 
as co-operative banks are getting some deposits, they may get some deposits y 
but I am not too hopeful. 

15418. Is adequate use being made of taccavi in your district?—I do not 
think so; it is a very circuitous method. The application has to be made in 
good time; there is much difference of time between the date of the application 
and the date of the grant. 

15419. The Chairman: Is there any difference between the sum allocated 
and the grant received? Is there leakage between one point and another 
point or does the ryot receive 10U per cent, of what has been sanctioned?— 
There is any amount of corruption; but whether there is corruption in this 
particular department and in this particular system I cannot say. 

15420. Hr. Under: In the zamindari areas, do you think you have got a 
sufficient number of wells?—You mean wells dug by the cultivators? 

15421. Yes?—Yes. Even the zamindari areas get loans under the Land 
Improvements Act. 

15422. You think you have got a sufficient number of wells in the zamindari 
areas?—Not sufficient but I do not make much difference between the zamin¬ 
dari and the Government villages in that respect. 

15423. Dewan Bahadur liaghavayya: As regards these colleges to which 
you have referred you say that you want one or two more agricultural cob 
leges. Am I right in understanding that you want scientific and technical 
education to be imparted in the vernacular in those colleges also?—Yes. 

15424. You think you have adequate scientific literature for that purpose ? 
—I can create it shortly. 

15425. Within what time?—Two years are quite enough for creating a 
scientific literature in the vernacular. 

15426. Your idea is that this scientific education should be given all along 
the line in the vernacular?—Yes. I will make English only optional. 

15427. What is your reason for it?—I expect the students to receive instruc¬ 
tion very easily and with great advantage in the vernacular instead of in tho 
foreign tongue. 

15428. That is your reason?—Yes. 
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15429. I suppose it is also your reason that it would make it much mors 
'effective among the people. The effect would he much greater if it was in 
vernacular P—Yes, certainly. 

15430. You have one school in the Telugu country, a Municipal Agricul¬ 
tural School at Anakapalle. We are told that it has been a failure. Do you 
think it has been a failure?—I find there is a fall in the number of students, 
but I have not investigated it sufficiently. 

15431. Do you not think it is worthwhile investigating the causes for the 
unpopularity of that school?—Certainly. 

15432. I understood you to say that in the case of these agricultural officers, 
Demonstrators and men above them, a knowledge of commercial aspects of 
agriculture, and of marketing is not necessary. Is that so?—I have not come 
across that aspect. 

15433. You have not considered that aspect?—I have not seen any Demon¬ 
strator doing that sort of work. 

15434. If a Demonstrator could explain the commercial aspect of agricul¬ 
ture and better methods of marketing, do you not think that he would enable 
the ryot to see that agriculture can be a much more paying proposition than 
it is now; in that way the effect of propaganda work could be enhanced?- I 
am not able to follow you when you say 1 better methods of marketing.’ What 
do you mean by that ? 

15435. It means creation of associations or co-operative societies where 
advances could be taken on the security of the grain produced, so that it might 
be sold at the proper season and better prices obtained for it. You can also 
have better means of communication and things like that?—I do not like to 
entrust that kind of work to the Demonstrator. If Government want to do 
that work, I think they can do it through the Co-operative Department 
Inspectors or somebody else. 

15436. You do not like the Agricultural Demonstrator doing it?—I do not 
like to mix up both, because the Agricultural Demonstrator has now sufficient 
work in hand in instructing cultivators in the new methods of cultivation. 

15437, In regard to this irrigation law, is there any matter in the ryotwari 
areas in the Government taluks and districts in regard to which the enactment 
of any law has been considered necessary?—If it is purely a Government area, 
no law is necessary. 

15438. Then why do you say that the irrigation law has been considered 
necessary even in connection with the Cauvery-Mcttur project?—In regard to 
special assessment, Government has got a right of levying Rs. 5 as the water 

15439. They are now levying it?—Of course the Act says that Government 
may levy at its pleasure as much rate as the existing law provides. But if you 
take up the question of levying a rate of Rs. 15 or 20 and if the scheme is com¬ 
pleted and water is not taken, then Government will be put to an enormous 
loss. There is a special chapter in the new Bill, which provides a sort of way 
of ascertaining the wish of the people. That is, if two-thirds or more than 
half of the persons to be benefited consent to these higher rates, it will he a 
charge on the land to be paid for ever. 

15440. If the majority consent, the minority can be compelled to pay?—Tes. 

15441. For that purpose the enactment of the law is necessary P—We were 
told that the Mettur project was not undertaken for want of an irrigation 
law and the Government of India insisted that there should be an irrigation 
law before the Mettur project was undertaken. 

15442. Sir Ganga Ham: Is it under consideration now?—T believe the 
Madras Government was entirely wrong in undertaking the project before the 
Irrigation Bill became law. As a Member of the Legislative Council, I did 
raise that question hut it was shelved with some explanation. 

15443. Surely the Secretary of State must have sanctioned it?—1 read the 
whole correspondence and I think the Secretary of State was misled in the 
matter. 

x £ 
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15444. Deivan Bahadur Baghavayya: You talk of capitation grants being 
given to adults receiving general education. Is it not a large order? Would 
it be financially practicable? Do you think it is a practical proposition? It 
is worth trying, in some localities. 

15445. You say on page 570, “ It may be possible by legislation toprovide 
for exchange and compensation or for exchange for a definite period in order 
to consolidate holdings.” You do not anticipate much opposition to that 
scheme ?—My idea is this: when an application is made for consolidation, 
the Board goes into the whole matter and, if the Board conies to the conclu¬ 
sion that it is to the advantage of agricultural efficiency that consolidation 
is necessary, they may resort either to a lease for a fixed number of years or 
to compensation. 

15446. You want to make the legislation permissive?—Yes. 

15447. The Baja of Parlalcimedi: On page 569, paragraph ( ix ), you suggest 
that officers in Government service with agricultural qualifications should be 
made to retire compulsorily after 10 years’ service. Do you not think it will 
work as a hardship, unless they possess some land to go back to? I have 
answered that already, that if Government land is available it may be given. 

16448. Yes, but it is not available everywhere. You make a statement that 
there should be a sort of compulsory retirement?—After 10 years’ service I 
expect the Government servant to find his own resources; I expect him to be 
very resourceful. 

15449. Do you think it is practicable that after ten years’ service he will 
create land?—My idea is that if he is a poor man to start with, he will have 
laid by some money in 10 years, and I expect him to be resourceful enough to 
find some land and cultivate it. 

15450. But do you not think it is better if you modify the statement by 
adding 1 people possessing land ’ ?—Then the man in service will certainly sell 
his land. 

15461. Why will he sell his land p—Because otherwise he will be made to 
retire. I say I expect the man to be very resourceful and find the land for 
himself after ten years’ service; if he does not cultivate that much ability 
during tho ton years’ service, then he is not fit to continue in the Government 
service. 

15462. Mr. Kamat: How much do you think he can save in Government 
service after ten years?—I cannot say that; I expect him to have sufficient 
money to start agricultural operations. 

15453. The Baja of Parlalcimedi: It is simply your supposition, I think?— 
Yes. 

15454. Then on page 569, with regard to question 3 (b) and (c) you say. 

“ There are, I think, in certain districts institutions called agricultural 
advisory boards who give a certain amount of encouragement to people who 
take up agriculture under improved methods.” Do you want your sugges¬ 
tion to be supplementary to that or to be adopted where there is no such 
board?—The thing is this; the boards you speak of are non-official bodies that 
are in existence in some districts and the work turned out by them is not at 
all satisfactory. I was myself secretary of one such board for 5 or 6 years and 
such boards have no expert men employed by them; they did no propaganda 
work. Of course the Vizagapatam Agricultural Association did appoint two 
propagandists, but the finances they could command were not sufficient to 
maintain them. I cannot speak of other boards; I have no personal know¬ 
ledge of them. 

15455. In Ganjam it did work fairly successfully?—I have no knowledge of 
that. 

15456. It depends upon the interest taken by the members forming such 
boards P—Certainly. 

15457. One last question under taccavi loan. Do you want seeds and 
manures to find a place Tinder the loans or do you want seeds and manures to 
have preference over wells and other things?— Taccavi does not provide for 
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well construction. Taccavi loans are always confined to the purchase of seed, 
agricultural implements and things of that sort. The construction of wells 
comes under the Land Improvements Act. Taccavi is quite different from 
that. 

15458. The help is given for the improvement of irrigation?—I do not 
think you can classify it under taccavi loans. My impression is that it is for 
agricultural operations that taccavi loans are given. 

Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: They are given for both purposes. 

15469. Professor Oangulee: Have you a home farm ?—Yes. 

15460. Are you depending on the income of the tenants for your livelihood 
or have you other sources of income?—The income from the land is my main 
income or the chief income. 

15461. Have you had occasion to study the rural problems of your district 
yourself?—To some extent, yes. 

15462. Of your own constituency? I think you are returned to the Council 
from a rural constituency?—Yes. 

15463. Have you studied the rural problem of that particular constituency ? 
—In what aspect? 

16464. In all its aspects?—I cannot boast of having studied it in all its 
aspects. 

16465. With regard to agriculture?—Yes, to some extent. 

15466. Among the cultivators of that particular constituency have you any 
idea as to how many are cultivating owners of land and how many are mere 
cultivators, that is tenants?—I cannot give you any exact information about 
that. My impression is that about 80 per cent, are owners and the rest culti¬ 
vate land on sub-lease. 

15647. 80 per cent, are owners ?—In the sense that they are zamindari ryots 
and Government ryots, they are owners of the land. 

16468. What are the principal food crops?—Paddy, vagi, cumbu. 

15469. Do you find any new money crop coming in of late?—You mean 
industrial crops? 

15470. YesP—Ground-nut and jute. 

15471. Which is making headway, ground-nut or jute?—I think ground¬ 
nut is making headway. 

15472. It is replacing some of the acreage under food crops?—Certainly, 

15473. Do you think that is a healthy symptom P—I know that the ryot is 
getting more money into his pocket. 

15474. Do you not think it is desirable if it helps him to raise his standard 
of living?—Yes. 

15475. Is there any agricultural farm in your taluk P —In my district there 
is one at Anakapalle; not in my taluk. 

15476. Is it receiving the amount of attention and appreciation from tbe 
public which it deserves?—I cannot say. 

15477. Have you visited the place?—Yes, many times. 

15478. We were told by the Director of Agriculture that the school at 
Anakapalle was not a success. Have you been in touch with the Director of 
Agriculture to find how you can better the situation?—I came to know only 
very recently that it was not thriving. 

15479. You have had no occasion to discuss the matter with the Director 
of Agriculture?—No. 

15480. I find from your precis that you attach a great deal of importance 
to demonstration and propaganda ?—Yes. 

36481. And you agree that if you could have more agricultural propagand¬ 
ists and more demonstration farms you could gain better results?—Yes; I do 
not attach much importance to the demonstration farms under the Govern¬ 
ment ; I attach more importance to the Demonstrators themselves who go and 
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instruct, the cultivators and ask them to set apart special plots and cultivate 

them on the latest methods. 

15482. You attach no importance to the demonstration farm where things 
could be shown?—My impression is they are not much resorted to by the 
cultivator. 

15483. The Chairman: You prefer demonstration on the ryot’s own hold¬ 
ing?—Yes. 

15484. Professor Gangulee : Do you want demonstration on agriculturists’ 
own holdings, or do you rely on descriptive lectures?—They are not giving 
descriptive lectures, but they are inducing the ryots to set apart certain plots 
of their holdings for cultivation on improved methods. 

15485. You approve of that?—Yes. 

15486. Do you agree with me that propaganda for popularising hand¬ 
spinning and weaving has been carried on intensively in recent years in this 
country?—Yes. 

15487. And it was done with the help of all the resources the politicians 
could command. Are you satisfied with the result of that propaganda?— 
There has been a very good effect, bvit I Jo not think it was carried on to the 
extent it could have been done; it was not sufficient. 

15488. Did that propaganda make an impression on the masses?—It had 
a lasting effect on the masses. 

15489. On the masses P—Yes. 

15490. Are you connected with any local bodies?—I was President of the 
District Board of Vizagapatam, and also President of one Taluk Board. 

15491. Do you think that local bodies have done their share ill the task of 
rural betterment? It is a very general question, but 1 want your views on it? 
—Their main attention was given to improving communications and water- 
supply and to providing elementary education; those were the main branches 
of their work. 

15492. Of those let us take communications first?—With regard to com¬ 
munications, there is no perceptible improvement. 

15493. Water-supply?—There was improvement as long as the Madras Gov¬ 
ernment or the Government of India gave grants. 

15494. And with regard to education ?—That is entirely dependent upon 
'Government grants. 

15495. Have you tsfken advantage of the permissive legislation on compul¬ 
sory education?—Not in my district. 

15496. Are you still the Chairman of your District Board?—No. 

15497. You take an active part in politics. Can you kindly tell the Com¬ 
mission whether the Legislative Council has shown an adequate interest in 
agricultural and rural questions generally?—The fact is this. The represen¬ 
tatives of the people did take interest by moving resolutions for the improve¬ 
ment of agriculture, and none of the Government’s demands for grants for 
agriculture were ever questioned. The tendency was to encourage demands 
for greater grants. 

15498. Do you envisage a time when the Agricultural Department of the 
country will not be subject to political changes and chances?—I do not think 
I understand the question. 

15499. Taking into consideration the general political trend of the coun¬ 
try, do you envisage a time when the agricultural policy of the country will 
not be subject to political changes and chances? Do you think it is desirable 
that such a time should come?—May I know what you mean by “ agricultural 
policy ”P 

15500. By “agricultural policy” I refer to rural reconstruction, better 
agriculture, better food?—I do not think it will ever become a matter of 
difference in political views. 
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15501. Therefore you agree that any rural reconstruction policy should be 
immune from political infection?—I do not think that rural reconstruction 
will ever be an important factor of political cleavage. 

15502. I do not mean that. Supposing vve have a resolution in the Council 
for rural reconstruction, will there be any walk-in and walk-out gestures with 
regard to these matters?—A walk-in and walk-out policy was on account of 
the dissatisfaction against the system of Government, it had nothing to do 
with agricultural policy. 

15503. Mr. Calvert: On the question of agricultural indebtedness, is the 
total of the debt increasing or decreasing in your opinion?—I cannot express 
an opinion. 

15504. Have the moneylenders in your parts any alternative method of 
investing their money?—They invest their money mostly in moneylending. 

1550o. Is there no other opening except money-lending?—No. Of course 
some of them invest in trade and other things. 

15506. Are they taking to buying shares on the stock exchange?—Not at 

all. 

15507. What are the usual terms of mortgage in your part of the country? 
Is it generally with possession ?—When the village sowcar lends money he 
generally does not take usufructuary mortgage; he always lends on simple 
mortgage. 

15508. Have these got to be reduced to writing or are the}' just registered 
in the district records?—They are compulsorily registrable by law if the 
amount exceeds Bs. 100. 

15509. What are the usual terms of redemption?—From five to ten years. 

15510. It is usually a fixed term?—Yes. 

15511. At the end of that term the mortgagee has to pay the principal 
with interest?—Yes. 

15512. Mr. Karaat: Your proposal is to penalise every man who has studied 
agriculture with compulsory retirement at the end of 10 years; yon assume he 
will have sufficient resources to buy land at the end of 10 years?—I do not call 
it penalising; I regard it as withdrawal of patronage by the State. 

15513. The Chairman: Is it your proposal to retire every man with an 
agricultural training or only some?—I should like every man of the lower 
grades to retire. I should like to make a distinction between expert scient¬ 
ists and ordinary Demonstrators and others. 

15514. Your wording is: “A rule may be adopted that after 10 years’ ser¬ 
vice every one who studied agriculture shall be retired ”. I am following 
your wording?—I should like to make a distinction there. 1 do not want to 
be understood to propose that every one who receives agricultural education 
should be retired. Men who arc employed entirely on the scientific side of 
agriculture may be assets to the State and should be allowed to continue their 
work; but men working as Demonstrators who do easy work of a routine 
nature should be retired. 

15515. So that you desire to modify your statement to that extent?—Yes: 
I do. 

15516. Are you not proceeding on another assumption, then, thaA every 
one compulsorily retired according to your scheme will necessarily go back to 
agriculture?—i expect him to go back. 

15517. That is to say, he will either serve under Government or go back to 
agriculture?—Because there is no other service available in the country. 

15518. Mr. Calvert: What about law?—Unless he goes again to the Univer¬ 
sity and becomes a graduate he will not be allowed to get into the Law College. 

15519. Mr. Kamat: You have made another proposal to popularise adult 
education by a system oi capitation grants. Do you think the system is 
simple enough?—There was for sometime a system of capitation grants to 
teachers, and it was condemned by the educational authorities on account of 
various frauds likely to be committed and actually committed; they replaced 
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it by a system of inspection grants. These inspection grants are said to be 
not very satisfactory. I discussed this problem with some men concerned 
with education, and they preferred a sort of grant to adults themselves, so 
that the standard of instruction given might be tested. It may be given to 
the adult, and indirectly it will certainly flow into the pocket of the teacher. 

15520. How much would your grant be per month or per annum?—About 
Rs. 7-8-0 per head per year in this Presidency. 

15521, You mean for primary education?—Yes. Any grant in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of it may be sufficient. 

15522. In other words you want to give Rs. 7 also to every adult?—Yes. 

15523. Do you mean every adult teacher?—Every adult that receives 
education. 

15524. You mean in night schools?—Yes. 

15525. What is the percentage of your illiterate population going to the 
night schools roughly speaking?—As far as my knowledge goes, there are cer¬ 
tain schools in my district where the number of adults that join is very satis¬ 
factory; but such schools arc very few in number at present. 

15526. As soon as they begin to get Rs. 7 a year, do you think they will 
begin to flock there?—At least, that is the opinion held by some inspecting 
officers. 

15527. Rao Bahadur Muniswami Nayudu: You advocate the opening of an 
additional College of Agriculture in the Telugu districts. The Director of 
Agriculture has told us that the persons who are educated in the Agricultural 
College are mostly persons who seek Government employment and not per¬ 
sons who go back to agriculture. Do you concur with that statement? When 
there are sufficient oducated men left in the country not absorbed into Gov¬ 
ernment service, then naturally they will have to resort to agriculture as a 
profession. 

15528. The Director of Agriculture also said in reply to a question of mine, 
that if there are no careers open to such students by way of Government 
employment, probably no one will join the Agricultural College. Do you agree 
with that?—No. 

15529. So that, whether there are chances or no chances to enter Govern¬ 
ment service, you expect farmers’ sons to take the agricultural education in 
future years in larger numbers.—Yes; I subscribe to that view. 

15530, And do you think if an Agricultural College is opened in Telugu 
districts, farmers’ sons in the Telugu districts will attend that college, in more 
numbers than they attend Coimbatore, and go back to agriculture rather than 
take up Government sorvice?—Yes. If you have a college at Bezwada, you 
will have sufficient inatorial from Godavari, Kistna, and Nelloro districts. 

15531. Is there anything now which prevents the people of those areas from 
going to Coimbatore to receive education in agriculture?—The difficulty is 
mainly one of finance, the cost involved and the distance. Moreover, the 
system of education is not at all popular. 

15532. You mean education in English?—Yes. 

15533. You are therefore advocating the opening of another college, even 
at a large cost, in the Andhra districts?—Yes. 

15534. Did you at any time visit the Agricultural Middle School at 
Anakapalle ?—Yes. 

15535. Did you notice whether the boys taken in there were sons of farmers, 
who were expected to go back to the land ?—Yes, most of them were, but the 
point is that they are recruited very early, when they are 13 years of age. 

15536. What is your proposal with regard to the recruitment of such boys ? 
What general education, do you think, they should have?—Now they are 
raving boys who have completed the higher elementary course, and they are 
ieing recruited at a very early age, 13 or 14 years; secondly, they have not got 
iny scope for higher education after finishing their education there in agri- 
(ulture. I believe it has not produced much impression ' v n the minds of the 
larents that it has any good effect on the boys. 
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15537. You are aware that there is a Village Panchayat Act in this Presi¬ 
dency. What has been your experience as President of a District Board as to 
the success or otherwise of the village panchayats ?—Not very many pan- 
chayats were started in my district. 

15538. How many panchayats were started in your district?—Very few 
while I was President. 

15539. Were all those few or a percentage of them successful?—I have not 
got any great impression of their success. 

15540. Can you tell why it is that, though there is au Act, you are not in 
a position to induce the people, or the people are not willing, to form village 
panchayats ?—I have always held the view that the main principle of the Vil¬ 
lage Panchayat Act is that they should tax themselves. I also hold the view 
that there must be some inducement by way of contribution from the District 
Board or Taluk Board or Government, even regarding the local taxes raised 
in the village. I think that is the main defeot. 

15541. Did you consider the question, as President of a District Board, of 
subsidising the panchayats which were constituted to some extent, and did 
yon grant any subsidy?—As far as Union Boards were concerned, I did give 
large contributions from the District Board funds, but the number of pan¬ 
chayats were not appreciable enough, and I did not study that aspect of the 
question. 

16542. That is just the reason; because the panchayats were very few you 
could have given more, but you did not move in that direction?—I did not; 
I first moved in the direction of the Union Boards, and it took a long time 
for Government to pass orders permitting the District Boards to give grants. 
Two or three months after that I retired. 

15543. Have you any faith in the working of these panchayats?—I have 
got immense faith in them. 

15544. You think that, given sufficient encouragement by the District 
Boards and the other Local Boards, the panchayats will be a success P—I think 
really local self-government must be taught there, and I am sure, if they are 
given good encouragement and proper guidance, they will have a very good 
start. 

15646. Do you think that the panchayats will shoulder the responsibility 
for maintaining a school or having a road constructed, partly by grants from 
outside and partly from local taxation?—In course of time, I would like to 
have all these matters entirely managed by village panchayats. 

15546. Do you think public opinion is favourable in the villages to con¬ 
stitute village panchayats and shoulder the responsibility for raising the 
necessary funds by means of local taxation?—In the past we were told “ You 
had better raise your own money and spend it;” but we are not now return¬ 
ing to them the money raised in the villages, and that is the reason why it is 
unpopular. If you give them a portion of the taxes raised from them and 
ask them to spend it I am sure they will do it far more efficiently than we as 
a Taluk Board. 

15547. Provided they are given the funds?—1 do not call it giving them 
money; I call it returning the money which is raised in their village. 

15548. So that you would return a portion of the money raised in the vil¬ 
lage?—When Government issued their Order in 1916 regarding the formation 
of the panchayats, they promised to give them a portion of the land cess 
raised in the village, but that was not given effect to. If that is given effect 
to you cannot for a moment say that you are making a contribution to the 
village, it is only returning the money whioh is raised in the village, which is 
their money and not the District Board’s. If you view the question in that 
light and return the money to them I am sure they will spend it With greater 
efficiency. 

15549. In respect of returning the money so far as the District Board is 
concerned, there was nothing to prevent your doing it; it was open to the 
District Board to have done thatP—It requires Government sanction. 
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15550. Did you apply for any sanction?—I did apply for it in the case of 
Union Boards, but I did not continue in office for a sufficiently long time 
after that. 

155ol. There are two parties, the Union Boards and the panchayats; you 
can return the money in the case of the Union Boards but not in the case of 
the panchayats?—We can return the money to the panchayats with the sanc¬ 
tion of Government. 

15552. You know that schools are started by panchayats ? On the promise 
of certain grants for meeting the expenditure on teachers?—Yes. 

15553. Do you think in your district, having reference to your district 
conditions, the Government or the District Board is willing to pay a portion 
of the expenditure ou schools, if the other portion can be found by the vil¬ 
lagers?—That is taxing them again. 

15554. They will not be prepared to do that?—I do not think so. I always 
believe it is a subtle way of introducing new taxation which is most unpopular, 
because the people are not satisfied that the taxes collected from them are 
spent for their advantage. 

15555. One witness before us told us that the schools must be started by 
the panchayats and the whole of the expenditure must he borne by the vil¬ 
lages ; do you think that is possible ?—1 am dead against any new taxation 
from villages. 

15556. Without any tax from the panchayats, have you got any definite 
proposals to offer?—I wish we could finance it without Government’s help. 

15557. You told us that in Vizagapatam district, education was made com¬ 
pulsory under the Compulsory Elementary Education Act?—No, it is not made 
compulsory. 

15558. Can you tell us the reason why no step was taken in that direction? 
—T know the Vizagapatam Municipality said that without fresh taxation thev 
could adjust their budget and have some money allotted and ask the Govern¬ 
ment to help; I do not know anything about the rural areas. 

15559. Sir Henry Lawrence: I understand that you are in favour of the 
expenditure of larger sums of money on rural improvement?—Yes. 

15560. You have stated that you would be able to find the funds in your 
own way ?—Yes. 

15501. Would you be prepared to let ns know in what particular way you 
would find these funds ? By retrenchment in the services in the payment of 
salaries; that is my political view. 

15562. Retrenchment in salaries from top to bottom?—Yes, certainly. I 
believe we can even effect a 25 per cent reduction. 

15563. Do you believe the Government services are over-paid ?—They are 
undoubtedly over-paid a good deal. 

15564. Have you any idea of how much retrenchment you could make?_ 

I believe the Madras Government spends about 12 crores odd in the shape of 
salaries to all departments. » 

15565. Do you think you might save 2 to 3 crores P—The increase in salaries 
was more than 3 crores within the last 6 years. 

15566. That was owing to the increase in prices, was it notP—The increases 
were too much; that is my impression. 

15567. All grades of the services have received too high increases ?—There 
was an increase, but it was too much; that is my impression, 

15568. In all grades?—Yes. 

The Chairman: I think it may be well if I read out a list of the headings 
under which moneys have been advanced under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act 
No. 12 of 1884, which is the Taccavi Act: Purchase of seed grains purl 
chase of cattle, rebuilding of houses, sugarcane mills, purchase of fodder and 
other purposes. 
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15569. Are you satisfied with, the condition of the roads which are under 
the local authorities P—Yes; as far as funds permit they are good. 

15570, Has there been any change in their condition in your recollection? 
Are they better or worse, or the same as they used to be?—They are the same 
as they used to be. 

15571. They are no worse in your judgment?—No. 

15572. In the discussion on the Mettur scheme, you mentioned that, in 
your view, the Secretary of State had acquiesced in that scheme under a mis¬ 
apprehension. I do not want to press you on the point at all, but the Com¬ 
mission is quite prepared to listen if you wish to say anything further on it? 
—In the despatch sent to the Secretary of State it was mentioned that high 
rates for irrigation can be raised, but the high rates can be raised only by 
legislation. At one time, it was thought that the high rates could be arrang¬ 
ed under covenants running with the land by mere consent of the owners. The 
Legal Adviser of the Government said that mere consent on the part of the- 
present owner cannot be taken as being a covenant running with the land, and' 
that it required legislation. 

15573. When was that advice given?—I cannot give you the date. 

15674. After the Secretary of State had been so advised or before?— 
Before; before this despatch was sent. On account of such advice the special 
chapter in the Bill was drafted. After drafting the Bill the despatch was sent. 

15575. Sir Henry Lawrence: What was the error?—They thought that the 
high rates in the Mettur project area could be levied, but in fact, without 
legislation they cannot be levied. 

15576. I am not quite clear yet. On what point was the Secretary of State 
misled?—As to the amount of revenue to be realised. 

15577. You think that amount cannot be realised?—No. 

The Chairman: Without further legislation. 

15578. Sir Ganga Sam: You anticipate opposition from the Legislative 
Council. 13o you think the Bill will not be passed if it is introduced ?—It was 
not opposed in the Council, but for reasons unknown to us Government con¬ 
sented to drop the Bill. 

15579. In that respect the Secretary of State was misled?—Yes, because, 
to say that the Government have got the power to raise the amount when in 
fact they have not that power, I say, is misleading. 

15580. Sir Henry Lawrence: Is that the same Bill as that to which you 
referred in regard to the Vizagapatam case?—It is a Bill that is required for 
the progress of the whole of the Presidency. 

15581. Including the new projects for Vizagapatam?—For all. 

15582. The Chairman: It would be a Bill of general application?—Yes. 

15583. Sir Ganga Sam: I have some private information that this estim¬ 
ate is likely to be increased?—I shall not be surprised if that be the fact. 

15584. What is your idea about the wages and other things?—I have not 
come across a single instance where the estimates are not increased. 

15585. Mr. Kamat: Do I correctly understand you to say that you can 
scrape together 2 to 3 crores of rupees by retrenchment in the salaries of all 
grades of public servants, that is to say, from the school teacher up to the 
highest appointment?—Not only by reduction of salaries, but by reduction in 
the number of servants employed. 

15586. By reduction of the posts?—Yes. 

15587. Was there not a Retrenchment Committee appointed in your Presi¬ 
dency to investigate all sources of retrenchment ?—Yes, but I do not think all 
its recommendations were given effect to by the Government; it was an 
advisory committee, and we know the fate of advisory committees. 

15588, It was constituted of members of the Legislative Council, the 
people’s representatives ?—Yes; it had official members as well as non-official 
members on it. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mf. A. G. LEACH, I.C.S., Collector of North Arcot, Madras. 
Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 7.—Fbagmentation ok Holdings.— The policy of Government 
is to obtain an exact registry of the owner of each bit of land. For this 
policy, there are two reasons, one being the desire to facilitate the collet- 
°l revenue, and the second to enable each ryot to know exactly 

what he has to pay and so to cheek dishonesty on the part of the village 
officers. It is also believed that the maintenance of a correct registry tends 
to keep disputes about the possession of land out of the Civil Court. 

The process of sub-division is always going on either on account of the 
partition of a joint family property or because A buyB a portion of B’s land. 
In either case, the parties do not wish to remain as joint pattadars; each 
wants to hold his own share separately and to be registered as the sole 
owner of it. 

In registering minute sub-divisions, therefore, Government is undoubtedly 
following the wishes of the people. Nor would the mere administrative 
refusal to recognise sub-divisions do anything to mitigate the agricultural 
wastefulness of them. The parties would not co-operate by cultivating the 
whole field together and sharing the proceeds; each would cultivate his own 
plot and there would be constant disputes about the boundaries of the plots. 
At the same time, the amount of land revenue that each had to pay being 
uncertain, the village officers would take advantage of this to exact too 
much from each. 

Another consideration which tends to the scattering of holdings is that a 
ryot likes to hold plots which give him a variety of crops that makes him 
self-sufficing; one area may be particularly suitable for ragi, another for 
ground-nut, a third for chillies, and many ryots aim at being able to 
supply as many as possible of their own needs from their own land 
without having to buy what thej' want elsewhere. 

Side by side, however, with these disintegrating tendencies there subsists 
a certain desire for consolidation which might be turned to useful pur¬ 
poses. A ryot likes adding field to field and a man who owns widely 
scattered plots often leaves some waste because of the trouble of looking after 
them all at once. 

A good deal might be done in the way of effecting exchanges of land with 
a view to make holdings more compact and fields larger if the initiative 
were taken by Government. It would be expensive but the experiment might 
be tried on a small scale, say in a single taluk. A special staff would be 
required and its operations would at first be slow but would be accelerated 
when once the suspicions of the people were dispelled, and they acquired 
confidence in the officers conducting the operations. An instance of what 
can be done in this way is, I believe, afforded by the settlement of intricate 
rights in palmyra trees which was made at the re-settlement of the Tinnevelly 
district, where the settlement was made without legislative sanction purely 
by persuading the people of the merits of the settlement. 

I am not acquainted with the legislation in other countries upon this topic 
and its results, and how far it might be suitable to conditions here. I think 
however, that a trial of purely administrative means should precede legis¬ 
lation. The effects of such means might not be enduring, and the special 
cases mentioned in sub-head (e) of the question would limit the scope of the 
operations, but the operations would have a useful educative effect and pave 
the way for the smooth working of legislative measures, if the experience 
gained showed that legislation was desirable. 

Question 8.— Ihbigation. — (a) I have no particular suggestion to make 
under this head, hut it might be mentioned that the consideration of new 
irrigation schemes and the maintenance and improvement of old works is a 
constant part of the work of a district officer. Suggestions sometimes sound, 
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sometimes absurd are frequently made by the ryots for the construction of 
new tanks, and channels, etc. The obstacles to their being carried out are 
either their excessive cost or the opposition of other ryots on the ground 
that the scheme would interfere with existing rights, or the unwillingness of 
dissentients to agree to pay a higher rate of assessment in consequence of 
the improvement. When a scheme gives a reasonable prospect of proving 
useful at a reasonable cost and when no one can complain that his rights 
are being interfered with and in cases where this is necessary when all 
the ryots agree to pay the higher rate the scheme is put through. The 
defects in the Irrigation Law of this Province remain unremedied because 
successive attempts at legislation have so far failed. If the legislature would 
pass measures for the compulsion of minorities and the exclusion of irri¬ 
gation matters from Civil Courts, a considerable obstacle would be removed. 

To the extension of irrigation by wells, there is no limit except the 
ability of the ryot to obtain the money to sink them. A poor man has not 
this ability. Government does not at present construct irrigation wells; 
its efforts in that direction are limited to lending money for their construc¬ 
tion. I do not think, however, that the obstacles to the sinking of irri¬ 
gation wells by direct Government agency are insuperable, and it would 
be particularly suitable in those areas where the ryots are too poor to he 
able to furnish security for a State loan or to obtain sufficient credit else¬ 
where. It would bo useful particularly in the foundation of small colonies 
of depressed classes or others on areas of a few hundred acres (e.g., where 
a block of forest land is thrown open to cultivation). The business might be 
done on the hire purchase system: a well once sunk cannot of course 
be taken away, but Government would hold the first mortgage on all land 
which the well commanded. It is desirable that the State should not retain 
possession of such wells permanently, as it does of tanks and channels, for 
the direct control of a large r;umber of scattered wells would be an excessive 
burden. There are difficulties, but it would be possible to work out a fixed 
annual rate to be paid by the commanded lands until tho well became 
the property by purchase of the landowners. 

Question 16.— Animal Husbandry.— Every village is overstocked with 
herds of wretched starveling cattle, which are kept alive by the scanty graz¬ 
ing that the common pastures afford. Their only use is to supply manure 
in limited quantities while they arc alive and leather when they are dead. 
Much of the manure is wasted by being dropped about the pastures (com¬ 
munal grazing grounds or forests), much by being used as fuol, and much by 
being dropped about the roads and paths in and round the villago to tho 
detriment of the health of the inhabitants. The cows are so poorly nourished 
that they supply very little milk, and the bulls are too weak to work in 1 
the fields or pull a loaded cart. Mingling in the village grazing ground 
fosters the promiscuous propagation of a degenerate stock. 

One thing that is required is to reduce the number of these useless 
animals. 

The better class of animals are kept apart from the village herd and are 
tended with some care by their owners. 

The village grazing grounds are open to all without fee: it is nobody’s 
business to look after them or to do anything to improve them. The pre¬ 
sent policy is gradually to abolish them, and to assign the land to indivi¬ 
duals for cultivation. The alternative is to entrust the management of them 
to the village panchayat in the hope that that body will do something to 
regulate to use of them e.g., by separating the sexes, closing portions from 
time to time to enable the grass to grow, planting trees for shade, charging 
a fee for admission, or refusing admission to an excessive number. There 
is much that might be done in this way, but very little that has been done 
or is likely to be done. On the whole, therefore, I think the best way is to 
proceed with the gradual abolition of the grazing grounds. It may be 
objected that this increases the pressure on the forests, but as a fee has to 
be paid lor grazing in tne forests (and this includes forests managed by a 
panchayat, not under the Forest Department) a man thinks twice before 
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he pays the fee for a useless animal. The removal of all common grazing- 
grounds might tend to induce the ryots to set apart a hit of their own land 
for pasture: in some districts where the breed of cattle is better than usual 
fields are sometimes grown with grass for the cattle. In many districts 
there are areas of land which are available for cultivation but are not taken 
up by anybody, because they are too barren to yield a crop except in years 
of exceptional rainfall, and rather than pay a few annas each year to retain 
them in his possession permanently a ryot establishes a sort of claim to 
cultivate them in the occasional good years, hut does nothing to improve- 
them. If there were no communal lands available for the cattle, ryots 
might be driven to take such lands up and reserve them for their own 
cattle and try to improve them. 

The touring Veterinary Assistants used to do a good deal of castration 
work in villages. This was all to the good but I believe touring has now 
been abolished. 

The more general adoption of castration and the restriction of common 
grazing grounds (by making the keeping of profitless cattle a burden) would 
help to reduce the number of useless animals, and might assist towards 
the better feeding of the useful ones. 

Question 19.— Forests. —I have not met with any serious degree of 
erosion of agricultural lands owing to the denudation of hills. The effect, 
of such denudation is shown rather in the silting up of the beds of irriga¬ 
tion tanks: the water coming down in a rush immediately after rain brings 
with it a large volume of sand which it finally deposits on the tank bed. 
If the hill sides were more thickly covered with tree growth and vegeta¬ 
tion in such places, the precipitation of the water would be less rapid and 
the soil would he firmer and less liable to be washed away. 

The remedy is to reafforest the hillside hut. the cost of this is so large- 
as to make it prohibitive. On some barren hillsides where everything that 
could be cut for fuel has been hacked away, regeneration is extremely 
slow (I have seen a reserved forest on a hillside where after 20 years’ sup¬ 
posed strict exclusion of grazing, there was practically nothing growing) 
and planting is extremely costly owing to the difficulty of tending and 
watering. 

Here and there the panchayats to which the control of inferior scrab 
jungles, hitherto reserved under the Forest Department, has been handed 
over, have planted trees on the slopes, hut nothing on a large scale has been 
undertaken. The pressure of demands for grazing will probably prevent 
any very marked success by these means, and the number of such panchayats 
which at present devotes any serious attention to itnjirovementa is small. 

Apart from the question of erosion, the need for increasing the supply 
of fire-wood in many rural areas is undoubtedly pressing. . Here and there 
a well-to-do ryot, who can afford to wait for a return on his expenditure, 
plants a casuarina tope, hut otherwise nothing is done, and the panchayats 
which plant trees plant fruit trees with a view to an early profit rather 
than fuel providing trees. Further progress might be ntade by giving 
grants to those Forest Panchayats and village panchayats, which have 
shown energy and initiative, for the purpose of planting casuarina and 
other fuel trees. 

Question 23.—General Education. — I do not think that the teaching 
of agriculture in the schools is a practical method of improving agricul¬ 
tural practice. An improvement in general education would make the agri¬ 
culturist more receptive of new ideas and more willing to put them in 
practice, and for the wide-spread dissemination of ideas, it is essential 
that there should he a wide-spread ability to acquire knowledge by reading. 
It would suffice for the needs of the mass of the agricultural population 
to learn the three R’s. and to acquire some general knowledge of the world 
through geography and history in order enable them to read hooks after 
leaving school, hut the prospect of attaining even this is distant. There is 
no time nor need for the study of agriculture as a part of the ordinary- 
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course of education, and no boy would learn enough in his school career 
"to be of any practical use to him afterwards. Nature study may be of 
use in interesting some boys in the subject and in educating the faculty of 
observation, but I should hazard the guess that it is usually badly taught, 
makes very little impression upon the pupil, and is not connected with 
anything out of school hours. 

For the ordinary small landowner, agriculture, like eating, is a practical 
business learnt in a practical way. The food expert lays down what we 
ought to eat and when we ought to eat it, and how we ought to cook it, 
and if we are able to read and understand his opinions, we may make 
practical experiments ourselves accordingly, though we have learnt nothing 
of food values or scientific cookery at school. Similarly, if a practical 
agriculturist is able to read and understand what the scientist in agriculture 
says, upon what to grow and when and how to grow it, he may be moved 
to test these views on his own land, especially if he has experienced some 
particular failure for which the scientist suggests a remedy. In this con¬ 
nection what is of value to the agriculturist is not any smattering of agri¬ 
culture that he may have acquired at school, but the power to understand 
and appreciate the teaching of the expert which he has acquired from his 
general education. 

This is not, of course, an argument against a special course of training 
in agriculture, but only against the idea that there is any use in attempt¬ 
ing to include agriculture as a subject of study in the ordinary school 
curriculum. 

The improvement of agriculture in India depends, I suppose, in the 
end upon research and experiment and upon the possibility of communica¬ 
ting to the agriculturist the result of such research and experiment and 
persuading him to adopt the methods advocated by the scientist. That 
means that research and experiment must be endowed, and that the agri¬ 
culturist must be educated enough to he accessible to approach through 
the written word. It does not mean that one should aim at conciliating 
the agriculturist towards education by attempting to impart agricultural 
knowledge to his son at school. The special education of the few (research 
workers and others) and the general education of the many is what is indi¬ 
cated as necessary to progress. The agriculturist at present is inclined 
to deny the utility of all education, unless in so far as it enables some 
people to earn higher wages than others in pursuits unconnected with agri¬ 
culture. It would be idle to attempt to convert him by professing to 
teach agriculture, about which he is convinced nothing can be learnt except 
in the fields. 

Question 24.— Attbacting Capital. —There is no lack of capital for 
acquiring agricultural land. Numbers of persons who have made money 
in trade or law or elsewhere invest capital in the purchase of land; but it is 
usually regarded as a safe investment rather than a paying one, and the 
purchase is usually not followed up by further investment in development. 
The land is let to a cultivator and the owner contents himself with receiving 
a proportion of the produce as rent, but otherwise takes little or no interest 
in the land. He is concerned rather with the safety of his capital than the 
earning of interest on it. For an income the relies on capital devoted to 
moneylending. 

I do not know that any special inducement can be held out to wealthy 
people to take an interest in the improvement of the land, or that there 
are any special factors, other than personal, which discourage landowners 
in general from carrying out improvements. Those who belong to the agri¬ 
cultural class do take an interest in land and (within narrow limits) if 
they have the means to the improvement of it; those who are not of the 
agricultural class, with some exceptions, take no interest in it. The former 
are not progressive in their ideas, the latter are not prepared to devote 
time and trouble and money to agricultural matters. In general it may 
be said that the lack of knowledge and initiative prevents the wealthier 
landowners and the lack of knowledge, initiative and money the poorer, 
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from effecting improvements. It is possible that in some zammdans (aa 
opposed to ryotwari land) the fact that the rent varies with the crop, and 
that the superior crops such as paddy, sugarcane, or betel are subject to 
a high rent to some extent weighs against improvement; but 1 cannot 
name actual recent instances of this. 
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Oral Evidence. 


15589. The Chairman: Mr, Leach, you are Collector of North Arcot?— 
Yes, 

15590. The note submitted by you is before us. Have you any general 
remarks which you want to make at this stage?—I do not think I have 
any. 

15591. Under the heading 1 Fragmentation ’ you say that the policy of 
the Government is to obtain an exact registry of the owner of each bit of 
land. That is under the ordinary process of the land revenue?—Yes. 


15592. Do you happen to know whether there is available any statement 
showing the number of holdings below 5 acres, the number of holdings 
between 5 and 10, the number between 10 and 15 and so on. Can you get 
it from the districts?—Yes. I think there are statements for each district. 
There are certain resettlement lists of pattadars prepared showing paitas 
of certain values. I cannot say if they are prepared annually, but I think 
they are on record in each district.* 

15593. You describe the circumstances which make for the disintegration 
of holdings. But while there are such tendencies, there are others which 
are making for re-consolidation, so to speak. If there were not, fragmenta¬ 
tion would have proceeded infinitely further than it has in fact proceeded; 
would it not?—Yes. The natural tendency of a man is to extend his land 
if he can by buying adjacent plots and so on. I suggested in reply to 
question 7 on page 588 that an experiment might be made. But I have since 
read Mr. Macmichaol’s evidence where he said that the experiment has been 
tried and dropped some years ago, which I was not aware of. It seems the 
experiment that I have suggested was made in Trichi nopoly. I do not quite 
know why it failed, but I think it was because the ryots did not take much 
interest in it. 

15594. Have you studied the experiments in co-operative consolidation that 
have been pressed with so much success in certain districts of the Punjab?— 
No, I have not seen anything of that. As far as I know it has not been 
done in this Presidency. 

15595. Do you think there is any hope that cultivators could be persuaded 
for a limited number of years to make the experiment of consolidation on 
the understanding that they could return to partition and fragmentation 
if they were not satisfied with the results and that certain of the more 
easily persuaded communities might take the plunge ? I. think it is possible 
within very narrow limits. The difficulty is that the evil of small holdings 
is particularly marked in the case of wet lands, that is to say, irrigated 
lands. In many villages there are six, seven or eight irrigation sources; 
the difficulty would be to induce a man who had land under one source to 
exchange his land for land irrigated from another source, which he might 
consider inferior. I should think some cash would have to pass with the 
transaction, and that would undoubtedly increase the difficulty of making 
a settlement. 

15596. In your experience is fragmentation increasing in this Presidency? 


—Undoubtedly I should say. 

15597. But is that founded on the conviction that it must be increasing 
or on your experience of a particular district?—No, on my experience of 
the number of sub-divisions that are being made. 

15598. I should like to ask you a question on your answer to question 
8 on Irrigation. Do you think that more might be done to assist the 
ryot in sinking wells?—I suggested that in some cases where 400 or 500 
acres of land are thrown open for cultivation, there may be no opportunity 
of irrigating it by direct flow, and the only means of irrigating it, is to 
sink a well. Where the land is not already privately owned, 1 think it 
would be possible for the State to sink wells and to retain the wells as 
their property unt il such time as the ryots had paid by instalments and 

•See Appendix I to Mr. Macmichael’s evidence on page 304. 
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had bought out the Government ownership. Unfortunately, in such cases 
these lands are usually given to the poor classes and the question is whether 
they would be able to cultivate the lands sufficiently carefully to get a 
sufficient return to enable them to pay the fairly high rate which they 
would be required to pay. 

15599. They have not the skill in cultivation to get the advantage out 
of the water, is that it?—Possibly not. 

15600. In view of your wide experience in the matter of animal husbandry 
and on the particular question of the quality of the draft oxen in the 
Presidency, I should like to ask you whether you think that there is any 
real appreciation on the part of the ryot of what a better draft animal 
would mean to him? Does he wish to improve his draft animal?—1 think 
certainly not. I do not think he shows any sign of trying to realise his 
ambition in any case. He may have seen better cattle, but he does nothing 
to improve his own. 

15601. Do you think the quality of the cattle in the Presidency is 
stationary or is declining or is improving?—I could not say at all. 

15602. You have not formed any impression?—No. 

15603. Have you any experience of Forest Panchayats, so far as grazing 
is concerned?—Yes, I have seen something of them; I have a certain number 
in my district. 

15604. How do you think the forests are being managed by the 
Panchayats?—They are very much in their infancy; they have only been 
running for a year or two now and it is too early to judge. In some cases 
■they are doing fairly useful work and I should say on the whole the bulk 
of them are not doing aijy harm and some of them are doing good. There 
are some which plant trees, and construct ponds for the cattle to drink 
out of ; some of them are fairly strict in levying fees, prosecuting people 
who fail to pay the fees, and so on. I think one can only say that they 
have made a fairly good start, but it is impossible to say what the ultimate 
result will be. 

15605. In the matter of General Education. I observe that you are 
firm for the principle of literacy as the first objective of education. You 
say: "1 do not think that the teaching of agriculture in the schools is a 
practical method of improving agricultural practice. An improvement in 
general education would make the agriculturist more receptive of new 
ideas ”, etc,—Yes. 

15606. Have you studied the educational system personally?—No; I know 
very little about it; I am afraid this is purely a general note, not founded 
on any particular knowledge. 

15607. I wondered whether you would care to express any view as to the 
efficiency of the average teacher ?—As a teacher of agriculture I should 
imagine he is hopeless. 

15608. I am speaking of general education?—I do not think I could give 
a general opinion. The general village elementary school teacher I should 
think is rather an inferior product; but I have nothing to say about the 
teacher of higher education. 

15609, Have you any personal experience of co-operative societies in the 
Presidency?—No, practically none. 

15610. You have not seen them at work?—No, I have no special 
•knowledge. 

15611. Has most of your experience been in irrigated tracts or in dry 
tracts?—Both inter-mingled. I have seen a good deal of irrigation ques¬ 
tions from time to time. 

15612. Have you formed any view as to the efficiency or the reverse 
with which the Agricultural Department first by its research activities and 
secondly by its Demonstrators serves the agriculturist in the Presidency ?— 
I should think they do not reach to any large extent the ordinary run of 
cultivator. 
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15615. You do not think they are quite getting down to the cultivators 
enough?—I should think probably not. In my district certainly not. It 
so happens that there is one small demonstration farm, but I doubt if 
ryots even a few miles off know of its existence. I think there is only 
one Demonstrator in the district. 

15614. Do you know him by sight?—I know him by sight. 

15615. Sir James MacKenna: With reference to the sinking of wells, 
you put forward an alternative scheme of finance. You say: “ To the 

extension of irrigation by wells, there is no limit except the ability of 
the ryot to obtain the money to sink them. A poor man has not this 
ability. Government does not at present construct irrigation wells.”—That 
is the present position. I suggest the Government themselves should do the. 
work. 

15616. Do the whole thing?—Yes. 

15617. People of course do not put much value on things for which they 
do not have to pay, do they? Would you not prefer a system of grants up 
to half the cost of construction, the other half being lent by Government?—I 
was thinking rather of cases where people owning land which could be irri¬ 
gated by the well are not able to put down anything. 

15618. In that case, you would he in favour of a scheme by which Govern¬ 
ment should do the whole thing?—Yes; and another thing would be that 
they would have difficulty in doing the work themselves because they would 
not possess the skill. 

15619. Yes, I understand you; you are dealing with the marginal limit 
of cultivation; I see you note with regret that the touring veterinary 
assistants have been abolished. Which do you think is a better system of 
working in a district or Province; the stationary dispensary or the touring 
veterinary assistant, or a combination of both?—I should think a combina-' 
tion of both would be best. The stationary dispensary is certainly neces¬ 
sary, because it is then generally known where you have to go to; but I 
also think that in order to popularise the work, touring assistants are 
equally necessary. 

15620. To deal with outbreaks?—I am not quite sure, but I understand 
the present system is that there is a touring assistant in each taluk, who 
goes out when there is an outbreak and deals with it. Otherwise, as far 
as I know, he assists the station. 

15621. You prefer the touring assistant always touring, with definite 
work amongst the villagers, combined with the dispensary?—Yes. 

15622. One man stationary and the other moving about and instructing 
the people?—Yes. 

15623. How many years’ service have you?—17 years. 

15624. Have you been in districts as Collector?—Yes, I have been 
Collector for about 3 years. 

15625. Have you in the course of your service seen any indication of 
a growth of public opinion in the direction of the improvement of rural- 
conditions and uplift generally? Do you think public interest in the matter 
is more alive than it was when you joined the service or are things much 
as they were?—I should think that in the rural area it is pretty much the 
same except where there are educated men in the villages, particularly 
those who know English; some of them are making an attempt to run a 
village panchayat. 

15626. The Chairman: Where does the English come in there?—I mean 
through their knowledge of English they get into touch with modern ideas 
of improvement. I did not mean that because they know English they 
'become sanitary, but only that knowledge of English means that they have 
been educated. They have ideas about modern methods of improvement. 

15627. Sir James MacKenna: So that on the whole there is perhaps a 
slight manifestation of improvement?—Yes, a slight manifestation of a desire 
for improvement but not backed by very much action. 
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.i?f 8 T Y 1Iag t °P lI “ on . be?ng conservative, is very mucli against improve- 

• .J iav © been to , a , village which has a village panchayat at which 
its President announced that it was doing useful work; but I found in the 
village heaps of eowdung strewn at every place; prickly pear growing over 
a l the paths and so on. That desire is not always translated into action; 
tiieir desire for action is not always effective. 

15629. Still some good may come from a few seeds sown ; perhaps by the 
time you retire you may see an improvement?-—Probably. 

1.5630. Professor Gangulee How long did you say you have been in this 
district?—18 months. 


15631. Were you in this Presidency before you came to this district ?—I 
Was working in this Presidency, but not in the North Arcot district; I 
have been 18 months in the North Arcot district. 

15632. You have just said that you knew the Agricultural Demonstrator 
by sight and you have also explained what little effort is being made for 
rural uplift by non-official agencies. Have you at any time felt the neces¬ 
sity of inviting any Agricultural Demonstrator to your district for demons¬ 
tration purposes?—No; I have not. 

15633. Are you in touch with the Director of Agriculture?—Not 
specially; I supply him with statistics occasionally and that sort of thing. 

15634. What sort of statistics?—Statistics about crops, crop areas and 
that sort of thing. 

15635. Your district is 1 think a l-yotwari district?—Practically entirely. 

16636. No zamindari?—There are two zamindaris. 

15637. Can you give us an idea of the condition of the ryots in the 
zamindari tract as distinct from that in the ryotwari tract? Do you find 
any difference in the conditions?—One of the zamindaris is now being 
managed by the Court of Wards and I do not know very much about the 
internal condition of the other. T should not think there is any very marked 
difference. 

15688. From your general impression you think that the conditions are 
practically the same?—I really do not know; as regards the other zamindari, 
it so happens that I have not toured in it extensively and I am not really 
welt acquainted with it. It happens to be a particularly poor tract. 

15639. In the short time that you have been in this district you have 
come in contact with the panehayats, have you not?—Yes. 

15640. What are the prospects of these panehayats ? Do you think there 
is any prospect of their becoming a genuine organised part of our village 
life?—I think they might become so in course of time. 


15641. You see that tendency in these panehayats?—A start is being made. 
The village panchayat is very much in its infancy; hut some of them 
are beginning to levy taxation though sometimes they drop it soon after 
owing to the objection of the villagers to paying. Anyhow, some sort of 
effort is being made here and there. 

15642. You think it is a good beginning?—I should think so on the 
whole. 


15643. In what way can Government assist this movement, this beginning? 
—I do not think Government should do very much; I think they should ho 
left on the whole to work out their own salvation. 


15644. Can these panehayats expect some sort of help and impetus from 
the Collector of the district?—I really do not know; I suppose if they came 
to me for advice I might give it. I do not know what other impetus I 
could give them, 

15645. If you realised that they had made a good beginning perhaps 
you would go to them with your suggestions so that they might not 
blunders and make mistakes?—I think they are bound to blunder and derive 
experience from their blunders. 
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15646. Mr. Calvert: Have you ever examined village papers specifically 
with a view to discover the extent of fragmentation P—No. 

15647. You really cannot say whether fragmentation is a serious ev;l 
or not in this district?—I should say it is in view of the fact that holdings 
are very small in many places. 

15648. I mean the fragmentation of the holding into different plotB up 
and down the village area?—I see, I should think it is fairly considerable; 
but I could not give you any information; I have not actually made any 
enquiries of that kind. 

15649. According to the Statistical Atlas the average holding per pattah 
in your district is 2'98 or a little less than 3 acres, of which 2'26 is dry 
and the rest is wet?—Yes. 

15650. That is itself a very tiny holding, and it is practically all dry, 
so that any fragmentation of that holding would be a very serious matter? 
—Yes. 

15651. You have not really tried to get figures for any particular village? 
—No. 

15652. I do not quite understand why you say that this consolidation 
would not have an enduring effect?—I meant that after this consolidation 
had been made a man might again sell hits of his holding, buy other bits, 
and so on. 

15653. Do you not think that the fact that a man owns a tiny plot a 
considerable distance from his main plot is itself an incentive to sell that 
tiny plot?—It is undoubtedly. 

16654. If he had a consolidated holding that inclination to sell would 
be less, would it not?—Yes. 

15655. You suggest that an experiment might be expensive. In the 
Punjab it works out at Rs. 1-6-0 per acre. Would you call that expensive. 
You would not mind spending that amount on an experiment, would you?- 
It means Rs. 2,000 to 3,000 a village. 

15656. That is not very great?—No. 

15657. As to sinking wells, your idea is that the Government should 
levy a cess on the acreage irrigated until the principal sum with interest 
had been repaid?—Yes. 

15658 What is the objection to that?—The objection is that to get the 
debt liquidated within a reasonable term of years the rent would have to 
be rather high. 

15659. It would be no higher than the pattadar now has to pay when he 
borrows under the Land Improvements Act?—No; I should think so. 

In the Punjab there is a special local objection to that, but I do not 
understand the objection in Madras; you cannot give any special objection 
to the Government sinking a well and taking back the principal and inter 
est in instalments over a long series of years? 

15660 Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: May it be the excessive cost of 
construction when undertaken by the Government?—Government would pay 
no doubt higher than a private owner would pay. 

15661. That probably is the objection?—That would no doubt be an 


objection. 

15662. Mr. Calvert: On this question of capital, am I correct in assum¬ 
ing from your not© that while numbers of people are willing to invest money 
in the purchase of land, the investing of money in the improvement ot 
land is less frequent?—Yes. 

15663. Do these people who have made money in trade or law and have 
bought land, show any inclination to invest money in land improvement. ^ 
On the whole not. I have known of cases of people, retired officials »«■ 
so on, how did take up land and cultivate it themselves, looking after u, 
themselves; but on the whole I think it is regarded as a way of putting 
money away and letting it sleep. 
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15664. Do you think the fact that the land is rising in value has itself 
stimulated the purchase of land? Do they purchase land because land is 
rising in value?—I should say not particularly. It is due to lack of other 
means of investing money which they consider safe. 

15665. They would hardly invest money in land if it were year by year 
declining in value would they?—No. 

15666. Taking these figures for your district, the average holding of 2 9 
acres, that means that you must have a large number of your 374,000 
pattadars well below the average. Can you in your most optimistic vein 
foresee any escape from poverty for those people by reason of agricultural 
improvement alone?—No, not for the average man. 

15667. I mean for these people with holdings of under 3 acres?—I do 
not know what proportion there are, but tile small holder, a man who holds 
as small as that, cannot escape from poverty. 

15668. Can you yourself suggest any ideas whereby the poverty of these' 
people could be relieved?—I should think it is impossible for them without 
capital unless they can sink a well or something of that sort. 

15669. I am not very well acquainted with Madras conditions, but, 
from the evidence put before us it seems that the only possible source of 
potential wealth is their spare labour. Apparently there is ample spare 
labour. Do you think they could be educated up to the point of employing 
their spare labour for the improvement of their local conditions ?—In what 
way? 

15670. Instead of taxing them so much per head for village improvement, 
could they be induced to give their labour for village improvement, say 
for putting up proper houses, proper streets, wells, drains, etc. ?—It would 
bo a matter of getting the wealthy villagers to pay the poorer ones to clear 
up the village generally. 

15671. You do not think there is much chance of co-operative organisations 
being brought about to help to give so many hours labour a week for villager 
improvement?—I suppose that is a sort of thing that some panchayats 
might aim at, hut I have not actually heard of it being done in that way. 
To some extent the repair of roads and upkeep of channels is done by 
those methods. It is up to the whole village to contribute labour, and 
those who do not labour themselves send coolies. 

15672. Mr. Kamat: With regard to fragmentation of holdings, would 
you favour a proposal to give, by way of inducement to cultivators, an 
exemption from land revenue, say for three years, if they consolidate their 
fragments into larger holdings?—I do not think I should. 

15673. Would you be surprised if some other local Governments were 
prepared to go so far as that in order to popularise legislation in this 
respect?—I do not know that I should be surprised or otherwise. 

15674. Bao Bahadur Muniswami Nayudu: On page 589 of your note you 
refer to sinking wells at the cost of Government when lands from disforested 
areas are given to depressed classes. Have you got such lands available in 
your district?—Yes. 

15675. Did you try that experiment at any one place?—No, I am pro¬ 
posing to try it. As a matter of fact in some of the areas I have induced 
missionaries and other people to take up a settlement and provide the 
capital. There are still other areas where I propose to try this system if 
Government will accept it. 

15676. Are the lands given conditionally, i.e., without any right of 
alienation, or are they given with full rights of alienation?—The lands 
given to the depressed classes are subject to the condition that they shall 
not be alienated. 

15677. And to the missionaries?—To missionaries they are alienated on 
a similar condition; they have to sign an agreement that the land will not 
be used for any purpose other than that for which it is given. 
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15678. You hold jamabandis as Collector.—Yes. 

15679, You get a lot of ryots coming to you to state their grievances ? 
—Yes. 

15680. What generally is the nature, of the grievances which you hear 
from them ? They vary; repair of roads, repair of tanks, remission of 
charges for irrigation, requests for sub-division. 

15681. Let me take the first, repairs of roads. Is there a general desire 
on the part of the villagers to have their means of communication repaired 
and put into order?—Yes. 

15682. In answer to a question from Professor Gangulee as to what kind 
-of help Government might give to panchayats to make them more effective 
and to induce them to take more interest, you said you would not advocate 
any Government help. Do you say from your knowledge of these panchayats 
that they are in a position to find the necessary funds to lay a new road 
or repair an existing road?—For repairing an existing road, I should think 
it is a matter of removing the prickly pear or putting down a few cart¬ 
loads of earth. For metalled roads it will be a different matter. 

15683. Putting a new road in a place where there is an irrigation 
channel and so on?—I think the panchayats could not do it; in that case, 
it would be the business of the Taluk Board to assist them. 

15684. Therefore, you would advocate some subsidy being given to them? 
—I say it is a matter for the Taluk Board to provide the funds and the 
engineering skill, 

15685. Are you a member of any local hoards?—No. 

15686. Do you know whether the Taluk Boards have the funds necessary 
to open new roads or do you think that their funds are only just sufficient 
to maintain the roads already in existence ?—The Taluk Boards, I should 
think, are mostly bankrupt, hut they could presumably get money from the 
District Boards. 

15687. Or from the Government?—Well, the Government deals with the 
District Board. 

15688. In the section on Animal Husbandry, you refer to the policy of 
Government to gradually abolish the common grazing grounds. Has that 
system gone on to a large extent in your district?—Not to a particularly 
large extent. It is a matter of nibbling at the edges; it is not being done 
on any systematic basis or on any particularly large scale. 

15689. You give two alternatives, either to abolish common grazing 
grounds or to assign lands for cultivation. Which of the two do 'you prefer ? 
—I want to abolish them and to assign the land to individuals for cultiva¬ 
tion. 

15690. I am wrong. The alternative you suggest is to entrust the 
management of them to the village panchayats. Which of the two you 
prefer?—That will depend on the circumstances of each particular case; I 
should not like to make a general rule. 

15691. In cases of applications for assignment of these lands, do you 
try to find out whether the villagers themselves would take the land and 
form a panchayat to control the grazing?—I do not think in most cases 
it would be worth while to form a panchayat for that special purpose; 
hut in cases where there is a panchayat already, I think they would generally 
he consulted. 

15692. Supposing the villagers apply to you for the exclusive privilege 
of grazing, stating that they will form a panchayat to control the grazing 
land for the benefit of the population, would you give them the privilege 
they ask?—Possibly, it would depend upon what the previous history of 
the land has been. In many cases the land is registered in our accounts 
As grazing ground, when in fact it has been under cultivation for a number 
of years without any particular objection by the villagers in general. In 
such cases I should leave it as cultivated land. 
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15693. In question 23—General Education—you make a suggestion that 
the agriculturist must be given education which will enable him to read and 
understand what the scientist in agriculture has to say. Are you in touch 
with the Agricultural Department?—I am not in particularly close touch with 
them. 

15694. Are you aware of any literature of the nature you refer to, which 
the Agricultural Department has published?—They publish any amount of 
literature, and a large number of bulletins. 

15695. Are those bulletins distributed in sufficiently large numbers?— 
I do not know. I do not know what the method of distribution is. I 
think the better method is one that was pursued in the Circars. You 
probably know in the Telugu country there was one Deputy Director who 
introduced agricultural maxims in the form of popular songs: he set them 
to the local village tunes and taught to the village choirs. 

15696. Sir Henry Lawrence: In your paragraph on Irrigation on page 589 
you speak of some difficulties: “ The defects in the Irrigation law of this 
Province remain unremedied because successive attempts at legislation have 
so far failed.” Can you give us any idea of what are the principal defects 
you refer to?—What I was thinking of was that now if a new scheme is 
suggested which affects existing rights in some way or necessitates special 
rates being charged it is a difficult matter to get an agreement all round 
with the landholders whom the project affects. We have no provision as 
they have in other provinces for bringing in an individual objector when 
the majority agree. 

15697. But you have carried out a very large number of big projects in 
this Presidency?—Yes. 

15698. How were they carried out without the existence of this law ?—I 
do not know whether the work was put down and it was hoped that the 
ryot would take the water; but it has occurred in some cases that where 
a tank has been sunk more or less as a venture by Government, for some 
years it has been a dead loss, because the ryots did not take the water, 
and they were not liable to pay unless they took the water. 

15699. So that the object of the new Act is to increase the powers of 
Government to recover charges for irrigation provided whether the ryot 
wishes to take the water or not; is that the point?—That was what I 
meant here. 

15700. A bill has been drafted, but has not yet been finally passed; 
is that it?—Yes. 

15701. If that bill were passed, would that remove these defects?—I 
think so; I am not quite sure what its form is likely to be or would be, 
but the general idea is that it would give Government greater power in 
handling irrigation schemes in general. 

15702. We have just been told by some witnesses of some very high 
prices of land which appears to return to the owner a very small percentage 
of the price paid for it. What is the reason that these very high prices 
exist?—The high prices of the land? 

15703. You have heard of land which is valued at Rs. 2,000 an acre?— 
Yes. 

15704. And on that land the owner estimates he gets Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 
rental P—'Yes. 

15705. Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 is not a very high return on Rs. 2,000 capital; 
can you explain the reason for this very high cost of landP—I should think 
that if he paid Rs, 2,000 for the land he would get more than Rs. 60 in 
the shape of produce from it. 

15706. Do you think that the return is under-estimated?—Yes, I should 
say so undoubtedly. 

15707. Have you any idea as to what is the actual return from such 
land?—No, I could not give the figure. 
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15708. Which districts are you chiefly acquainted with?—North Arcot, 
but I am not particularly acquainted with the prices of land in North Arcot. 
Any Settlement Report would give figures about the price of land and the 
value of the outturn over a series of years. 

15709. In your opinion, are the conditions of the labourer class satis¬ 
factory P—They are certainly not satisfactory; and if the labourer belongs 
to the depressed classes, the pariah class, they are very bad indeed. 

15710. Has he any other alternative employment to agricultural labour? 
—He can get cooly work of all kinds, work on the roads, work on the 
railways and that sort of thing. 

15711. Is there a sufficiency of that employment available?—Not always; 

I should say that during the cultivation season he can always get work 
on the land; at other times a certain number of them get work on railways, 
public works and so on. 

15712. The Chairman: Or by emigration?—Or by emigration; from North 
Arcot a very large number go to the Straits Settlements. 

15713. Sir Henry Lawrence: Is he tied to the land in any way or can 
he get away?—He is sometimes tied, but he does go, I think. He is some¬ 
times iir hopeless debt to his employer, and that debt is passed on from 
father to son; he is more or less a slave, but he can escape. 

15714, He can go if other employment is available?—Yes. 

15715. Ho travels as far as Burma and the Straits Settlements and 
Oeylon?—Yes, the Straits Settlements and Ceylon particularly, and occa¬ 
sionally to Assam. 

16716. Is it easy for him to get to those places?—Quite. 

16717. There aro no restrictions or difficulties?—There arc restrictions, 
but I do not think they affect him vory seriously. It has been going on 
for so long in this district that they know the conditions and they are 
more or less accustomed to them. 

15718. When he goes abroad, does he return with any cash in hand?— 
Yes. 

16719. Or improvement in his status?-—Usually he returns with cash in 
hand, if he returns, and he is possibly able to buy land or build a better 
house with his earnings. 

15720. Have you seen that process actually taking place?—No; as a 
matter of fact, T was thinking of the returned soldier; I have not come 
across any special case of the returned emigrant buying land with his 
savings but he does return with some savings anyhow, 

15721. Does he return a better or a worse citizen?—I really do not 
know. 

16722. Is he more or less addicted to drink ?—I really do hot know, I 
could not say. 

15723. We have been told that they come back and spread the habit 
of drink among their innocent neighbours. Is that so ?—I do not think 
his neighbours are so innocent as all that. 

15724. Then you consider that this outlet of emigration is an_ important 
factor in the economic condition of the depressed classes?—Yes. 

15725. The last witness told us that it was advisable to spend a great 
deal of money on agricultural welfare and improvement, that he could find 
the money by reduction of salaries and also by reduction of the numbers 
of men 1 employed. Do you think that that is a possible means by which 
to finance agricultural improvement?—I am one of the prospective victims, 
but I should say that there was no saving to be made in that way. 

15726. What about the general range of public officers? Have their 
salaries been increased?—Yes, in all grades they have been increased 
throughout. 

15727. In a similar proportion in the lower grades and in the higher 
grades?—I do not know; I do not know how the thing runs at all. 
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15728. You hare no idea of the percentage of increases in the lower, 
middle and top grades?—I do not know how they compare at all. I should 
say that the increase of pay that my peon has got is commensurate with 
the increase of pay that I have got, hut I do not know what the percentage 
is. 

15729. Can you just illustrate that? What is your peon’s pay now, and 
what was it before?—It was 9 rupees. It is now Rs. 13 or Rs. 14. 

15730. Sir Ganga Bam: How are these panchayats constituted, by nomi¬ 
nation or election?—By election. 

15731. By election?—Yes. 

15732. Is there no difficulty in the way of any depressed class man or 
untouchable coming in?—I do not think he does come in. 

15733. Supposing he were educated and stopd for election?—It would be 
a matter of his being able to get enough people to support him. 

15734. If he did get in, would there be any communal trouble or any¬ 
thing of that kind?—I should think probably there would; he would not 
be allowed to sit along with the others. 

15735. He will not be allowed to sit with the other members?—I think, 

probably, he will not be allowed to sit with them. 

15736. Sir Thomas Middleton: In the best rice growing districts which, 
you know what do you consider is the smallest area of land which a culti¬ 
vator should have, to keep him out of debt?—I really do not know. 

15737. Would it be 2, 4, or 6 acres?—So much would depend on his 
family. 

15738. Let me put it in this way: In the districts with which you are 
acquainted, what is the ordinary size of holding of the best rice land?—1 do 
not know at all. 

15739. 1 was going to ask whether in the rice-growing tracts of this 
Province, it is sub-division which is the problem or fragmentation. Is it 
the small size of the holding or the scattered character of the holding 
that is the chief economic trouble?—It is hard to distinguish; I should 
think both operate a great deal, 

15740. In some parts of India we have evidence that there is great, 
economic wasto arising from the fragmentation of the holding, on account 
of the waste of time in going from place to place, but judging by the 
rice cultivation in Madras which I have seen, it seems to me that the- 
difficulty arises not from the scattering of the pieces of land, hut from 
the small area available to each cultivator?—They are small fields. 

15741. You have indicated that in certain rice-growing areas in certain 
tracts, there may he advantages in fragmentation, in allowing the culti¬ 
vator to grow'crops for his own subsistence such as chillies and so on?— 
Yes, but chillies would not be grown on irrigated land. 

15742. I thought your point was that there might be a part of the 
village land on which it might be possible for the paddy grower to grow 
chillies, and he might want a small section of that land for his own use?— 
Yes. I think he would always want a well; that would be rather high 
and dry land with a well on it. 

15743. I am taking the point you make in your note on fragmentation 
as to the desirability of varying the crops of the self-supporting cultivator? 
—Yes. 

15744. Could you tell me what your impression is as to the relationship 
of suh-divisiou to indebtedness? Is not sub-division or the small size of 
the holding the main cause of indebtedness in this Presidency? We have 
heard of a number of causes, drinking habits, extravagance, and so on; 
but ip it not, after all, the difficulty of obtaining enough land to cultivate 
which is the main cause of indebtedness?—1 should say, not entirely. My 
general impression would be that the main cause of indebtedness arose 
outside agriculture. 
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15745. I have some figures here, which I want to test by your local 
knowledge. Here are some figures relating to indebtedness in Tanjore 
district in 1922. Particulars were obtained with regard to 1,600 cultivators 
jn a ‘ wet ’ area. Of these, 705 were in debt, that is 44 per cent. The 
average holding was li acres. For the 895 who were free from debt the 
average holding is 10$ acres? Now, in that area in which you have 705 
men attempting to live on 1} acres each, it is impossible for them to get 
out of debt?—Yes. 

15746. Does that state of affairs represent what might be a common 
experience in the Madras rice-growing area, about half of the cultivators 
with 1$, 2, and 3 acres of land and in debt, and the other half with 
substantially larger holdings and free from debt?—I should not like to say 
whether the figures are correct or not, but I take it that the holder of 
rice land had also some dry land in addition to his wet holding. 

15747. I gather from this statement that the land is classed as delta 
land; it may be rice or some other crop. The statement shows 1$ acres of 
delta land; they are the only figures on the subject of indebtedness in 
Madras which I have come across. My object was to get from you some 
indication as to whether the impression I derived from reading them is 
a correct impression, or whether this district of Tanjore may be quite 
exceptional ?—In the ordinary holding, if a man has 1$ acres of wet land, 
it is practically certain that he would have 3 times as much dry land; that 
would not apply in the delta. 

15748. Deican Bahadur Baghavayya: From your experience as Collector, 
£ believe you think that the officers of the Revenue Department are in 
much more intimate touch with the people than the officers of the other 
departments. I mean they have greater opportunities of moving among 
the people than the officers of other departments?—Yes, in general I 
should say it is so. 

15749. 1 suppose they could exercise a certain amount of influence for 
good over the people among whom they move ?—Possibly yes, but their 
influence is as a Revenue Department; they are chiefly engaged in collect¬ 
ing revenue. 

15750. But they settle a number of disputes also in an informal way; 
for instance, questions of sub-division, transfer, and so on. Your Revenue 
Inspector stays for two or three clays in a village?—Yes. 

15751. The Tahsildar is expected to stay in a village for two or three 
days. Does he take any active interest in the welfare of the villages which 
he visits from the economic standpoint or from the agricultural standpoint? 
—I think some of them undoubtedly give advice to the panchayats. They 
do not give agricultural advice, because they are not competent to give 
it. 

15752. Do you think that some knowledge of agricultural science and 
some knowledge of rural economics would enhance their usefulness to the 
people among whom they work?—I do not think that a smattering of 
agricultural science would be of the least good to the Tahsildar or the 
Revenue Inspector. 

15753. What are your reasons?—Simply that if he has only a smattering 
of scientific knowledge he is not. competent to advise. The people want a 
competent adviser who must be able to justify his advice and give his 
reasons. 

15754. We have been told by the Director of Agriculture that an 
adequate knowledge of the science of agriculture could be imparted to a 
man of reasonable education within a short time, say within a year?—That 
is, rather a large slice out of the time of a man who is going to become a 
Revenue Inspector if he is to he trained for a year at the cost of Government. 

16755. Do you mean to say that you could not recruit your Revenue 
Inspectors from graduates in agriculture or from people who have under¬ 
gone a certain amount of training in agriculture and rural economics? 
Could you not get the existing staff of Tahsildars and Revenue Inspectors 
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to undergo training in agriculture and rural economics? They are al\ mostly 
graduates ?—We can, but our Revenue Inspectors and Tahsildars are already 
very fully employed. 

15756, But you have to take them on for training?—Yes, but even when 
they are under training, they have not enough time to go outside their 
own sphere. They have not got time to do this work along with their 
other work. 

15757. They have not got time to do this work along with their other 
work; that is your opinion?—Yes, that is my opinion. 

I am afraid I must differ from you there, from my experience as a 
District Officer. 

15758. Sir Thomas Middleton: How many years does the Revenue 
Inspector serve?—30 years. 

15759. One year out of 30 might, I think, be well spent in getting some 
•agricultural experience?—He does not serve 30 years as a Revenue Inspector, 
He serves three or four years as a Revenue Inspector after that he probably 
is a clerk in some kind of office for a good many years; then he becomes a 
Sub-Magistrate and does no revenue work or he becomes a Deputy Tahsildar. 

15760. I think the suggestion was not that he should get a smattering 
of agriculture, but that he should have some training in methods of agricul¬ 
tural enquiry and also agricultural practice?—I do not see why he should 
advise the ryots on agricultural practice. 

15761. Professor Gangulee: Is there any possibility of the development 
of any industries in your district? I see from this Statistical Atlas that you 
have 28 tanneries in your district. Is there any scope for the development 
of other industries which could absorb the population?—There are a good 
many tanneries as you say but most of them are not paying very well now. 
There is also the sandalwood-oil-making industry. There are various 
moribund matchmaking industries. 

15762. You do not think there is any scope for the extension of these 
industries which would absorb some of the population?—I do not know 
of any; there is a geological expert now looking for iron. Whether it 
can be developed or not 1 do not know. 

15763. The Chairman: Have you ever noticed the change over in any 
district from food crops to money crops P—It has happened in my district. 
In the case of the ground-nut there has been a tremendous increase in the 
last 15 years. Since 15 years ago, there has been a tremendous rise in the 
area under ground-nut cultivation. 

16764. Will you tell the Commission what your view is as to the effect 
of such a change on the welfare of the rural population in the most general 
sense?—I am not very sure, but I should think that possibly the effect 
is that it gives the ryot more money; but it is not so easy for him to get 
his food; I mean he buys his food instead of growing it. 

16765. Sir. Thomas Middleton: Is it quite certain that he pays for food 
in proportion to the area which he gives up for ground-nut?—It may 
happen that the substitution of ground-nut for cumbu improves the soil 
to some extent and thereby the subsequent crop of cumbu. He may reduce 
the acreage of cumbu but he may increase the cron. 

15766. The Chairman: By improvement due to rotation?—I understand 
so but I do not know. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till 10 a.m. on Wednesday, the SJith 

November 1926. 
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Wednesday, November 24th, 1926. 
MADRAS. 


Present : 


The Marquess of Linlithgow, D.L. ( Chairman ). 


Sir Henry Staveley Lawrence, 
K.C.S.I., I.C.S. 

(Sir Thomas Middleton, K.B.E., 
O.B. 

Rai Bahadur Sir Ganga Ram, Kt., 
O.I.E., M.V.O. 

Sir James MacKenna, Kt., O.I.E., 
I.C.S. 


Mr. H. Calvert, C.I.E., I.C.S, 
Raja Sri Krishna Chandra Gaja- 
pati Karayana Deo of Parla- 

KIMEDI. 

Professor N. Ganqdlee. 

Dr. L. K. Hyder. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 


Dewan Bahadur T. Raghavayya j 
Pantulu Garu. / , r , , , , , 

Kao Bahadur B. Muniswami Nayudu i (Co-opted Members). 
Garu. ) 

Mr. J. A. Madan, I.C.S. ) ,, . , 0 , . . 

Mr. F. W. H. Smith. j (Jomt Secrc ^ r, < 8 ' ) 


Mr. H- M. HOOD, I.C.S., Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, Madras. 

Rspliss to the Questionnaire. 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda. —There are 618,845 members 
in 9,617 co-operative credit societies and these are organised in 846 Supervising 
Unions. These Unions now act as agents for the district for the distribution 
of pamphlets and agricultural requisites. When it is considered that the bulk 
of the members of rural credit societies are dependent directly on agriculture 
for their livelihood and that these members almost certainly includo all the 
most progressive of the ryots it stands to reason that the co-operative organisa¬ 
tion is the obvious channel for all propaganda. For this reason field demons¬ 
tration should be done at important centres of co-operative work. Demonstra¬ 
tion plots should he located there and whenever possible special societies on the 
lines of the Lalgudi society [question 22 (b) (ii)] should be organised not only 
to demonstrate methods and produce but also to ascertain and publish financial 
results. It appears to me necessary to bring home the financial benefit more 
clearly than can be done by quoting figures obtained on an experimental farm 
under departmental management. I think that such societies which are there 
to demonstrate the efficacy of the methods preached by the Agricultural 
Department should be guaranteed against loss from causes other than mis¬ 
management by the Government and that this guarantee should be a charge 
on the agricultural budget. 

Question 5.—Finance. — (a) I consider that the problem of providing Bhort- 
term money to cultivators has been largely solved. It remains to develop the 
present system until there is a co-operative credit society in every village and 
also to develop the crop loan system of granting loans on produce held in the 
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Co-operative Loan Union’s godown. This should give him ample short-term 
credit for cultivation expenses which he is unable to meet from the proceeds 
of his previous crops, to pay the Government kists which fail due at the harvest 
time and to carry on until a suitable time for selling his crops. 

Long-term credit is a very different problem. The clearance of uneco¬ 
nomical debts, or rather, their conversion into co-operative debts, and 
permanent improvements of all kinds require long-term loans for which special 
provision is to be made. If the land mortgage banks now being started are a 
success there seems no necessity to look further for solution. 

(b) Where funds can be supplied on a co-operative basis I do not think it 
necessary to push taccavi loans. In favour of the taccavi loan is the low rate 
of interest and the long period but against this is the general belief that depart¬ 
mental subordinates take a preliminary toll of every loan. There i9 frequently 
much trouble w’ith Tahsildars and clerks and Revenue Inspectors and village 
officers and delay in getting the loan. Though additional staff is put on when 
the loans transactions pass a certain figure the work is not popular with the 
revenue subordinate staff. The question of passing taccavi loans through co- 
I operative societies has been examined more than once. A great difficulty arises 
from the question of rates. Taccavi loans cannot completely replace the co¬ 
operative loans but can only supplement them. They are given at a rate lower 
than the rates which are possible for co-operative loans. The co-operative 
societies cannot give loans to non-members and either non-members would be 
able to get loans direct more cheaply than members or there would be a big 
differentiation in rates to members, some members getting cheap loans from 
the taccavi source others having to pay the higher rate from the co-operative 
source. The preferential rates of loans from taccavi source is likely to result in 
favouritism and heartburning. 

Question 6.—Agricultural indebtedness. — (a) (i) and ( ii ). The main 
causes of borrowing are in addition to the reasons which involve men in debt 
in all communities—marriage of daughters, illness, improvidence, litigation and 
such things, vicissitudes of season and ignorance. There are a large number 
of ryots with small holdings able to carry on from year to year in average 
seasons but two or three bad seasons land them in difficulties from which a 
good season will not extricate them. They might repay their borrowings if 
they were straight debts with reasonable interest. In their ignorance or their 
extreme need, they frequently enter into transactions with the village sotvcar 
which may look all right on the document but it is a common practice that 
the full amount specified as lent is not actually given. Only a portion of it is 
received and a further provision is made for repayment to be made in kind at 
-the harvest at a specified very low rate and when it is further considered that 
the so wear takes payment in grain according to his own measures it is obvious 
that the ryot will only get out of debt again with extreme difficulty. 

In many cases again the sowcar acts as banker and agent for many ryots in 
his village, most of them illiterate. He supplies them with cash, disposes of 
their produce, pays their kists for them and keeps a running account which is 
balanced at intervals. It is not to be assumed that every sowcar is dishonest 
or exorbitantly usurious but as a class they do not err on the side of undue 
generosity. • Apart from the steady requirements of domestic life the ryot needs 
money at certain festivals and to pay his rent whether kists to the Government 
or rent to the landholder. If he has not got the money, he must borrow it and 
the sowcar is not the only source. In rural India when there is no market 
for investments, any one with money looks for someone to lend it to, on the 
security of land and in this way there is a considerable amount of inter-lending 
between the more prosperous and the poorer ryots. Such loans are not neces- 
. sarily at high rates of interest and 12 per cent, is an ordinary rate for a good 
: first mortgage. 

j The reasons for not repaying are either that the ryot will not or cannot 
I repay. Generally he is willing to repay but he cannot if the season is bad or 
1 the terms exorbitant. 
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There is another class of debt on quite a different footing—remunerative 
loans taken to buy more land or to improve or develop a holding. 

(c) In general, I do not think it desirable to attempt to control credit by 
limiting powers of alienation as this merely reduces the value of a ryot’s assets 
without in any way helping him to meet the necessity to borrow when that 
necessity arises. It only has the effect of increasing the rate of interest he must 
pay to the banker to whom he is prohibited from hypothecating his land. But 
when lands are granted to members of co-operative societies the right of 
alienation may be restricted to the society itself, the society having full rights 
of alienation in the open market. The difficulty of making a general rule to 
this effect is that the members of an unlimited liability society cannot be com¬ 
pelled to admit any particular ryot or all ryots to membership. 

Question 17.— Agricultural industries. — (a) I cannot give any estimate 
but would observe that the slack season varies greatly from one locality to 
another depending on the nature and number of crops raised. It is very short 
when two wet crops and a green manure crop are raised and very long when a 
single dry crop is got. In the “ off ” season many ryots in the Ceded Districts 
weave coarse woollen blankets. The poorer tenants do cooly work or carting. 
On the other hand many weavers in the Carnatic are taking to agriculture as a 
subsidiary industry. The better class of ryot will not do these things. The 
slack season is a period of rest and recreation. It is also the marriage season 
and the season for litigation. 

Question 22.— Co-operation.— ( a ) Step* to encourage growth. —The factors 
limiting development are 

I. Credit work — 

A. Financial limitation. —The bulk of the funds are short-term deposits. 

The demand is at present largely for long-term loans. The possi¬ 
bility of complying with this demand is limited by the funds 
available for long-term loans while the loans on short-term is 
limited by the lack of demand. There are ample funds for Bhort- 
term loans. The requirements are therefore: — 

(1) provision of long-term funds to meet.large demand to clear off 

prior debts, mortgages, etc.; 

(2) fostering short-term demand to take money to meet cultivation 

charges, pay rents and hists and hold up crops for favourable 
market and to repay on sale of crops. 

B. Supervision. —The formation of societies could be pushed much more 

rapidly than at present and there are practically enough men 
available to do the routine administrative work of a small co¬ 
operative society but for stability it is necessary to arrange for 
something more than this. We must be reasonably assured that 
the management of the society have some sense of responsibility 
and sufficient realisation of what they are about. Shortcomings 
here are balanced by supervision from outside to some extent but 
there must be some business capacity and a rough knowledge of 
co-operative principles and methods. Both the supervising 
machinery and this knowledge can only be developed gradually. 

II. Non-credit societies. —Much of this is new work and along several lines 
we are still only feeling our way. 

(1) A staff is required to make preliminary investigation, work out definite 
schemes with careful estimation of the prospects of success. The 
official staff available is very small, the non-official workers a're 
generally already fully occupied. This work calls for men having 
a large knowledge of co-operative methods, of the details of the 
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business to be taken up and of the men available to run the 
business, also sufficient judgment and common sense to form a 
sound estimate of the prospects of success and sufficient influence 
to command confidence; 

(2) the successful conduct of non-credit societies demands business know¬ 
ledge, energy and honesty. It is very difficult to find sufficient 
men in villages to run non-credit societies; 

(8) there is, in general, considerable difficulty in raising sufficient share 
capital for societies which require buildings and machinery. 

The steps to be taken therefore are— 

(I) By Government — 

(1) Elementary education should include general instruction on the 

principles and methods of co-operation; 

(2) the provision of a larger official staff; 

(3) subsidising educational courses to train a supervising staff; 

(4) subsidising new developments which promise to be successful and 

beneficial but are yet only in the experimental stage until they are 
established. 

(II) By non-official agencies — 

(1) Conducting educational courses for training of supervising staff; 

(2) development of non-official supervising agencies through unions and 

district councils and to make them fuller and more efficient; 

(3) development of institutions and libraries, affording facilities for the 

examination of problems which aro capable of solution on co-opera¬ 
tive lines and gen orally encouraging study and progapanda with a 
view to the development of the co-operative movement on new 
lines. 

(b) (i) Credit societies. —The main problems are two in this Presidency and 
they are to some extent intermingled. 

A. Overdues are mounting. Under the Madras system a loan is given and 
definite dates are fixed for repayment. It is presumed that those dates and 
times of repayment are fixed by the primary society with a full knowledge of 
the probability that the borrower will be able to repay. If there are adequate 
reasons (e.g., very bad harvest, illness, etc.) he can get an extension. Any 
amount not paid on the due date is an arrear unless an extension of time has 
been granted. The advantage of this system is obvious and every society knows 
exactly what sums are due to it at future dates. There are various reasons why 
these overdues are increasing :— 

(1) Inadequacy of supervision; 

(2) lack of sense of responsibility and slackness in primary societies— 

supervision should of course check this; 

(8) irresponsibility in granting loans and fixing dates of repayment. 

The first two are to be dealt with gradually by improvements to supervision. 
The third is materially different. The fact seems to be that ryots want money 
to clear off prior debts or for other purposes, and the amounts they require are 
in many cases larger than can be repaid in thU period for which the loan can 
be given. In other words, he takes a loan agreeing to repayments annually 
knowing that probably he will be unable to pay though a smaller loan would 
be of much less use. This is acquiesced in by the primary society and, possibly 
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to a less extent, by the Supervising Union while the financing bank having a 
surplus of funds gives the loan to the society readily and in any case cannot 
control the loans by the society to its members. Arrears to the Central Bank 
are far less in proportion than those to primary credit societies. The remedy 
lies in arranging for more long-term money and a development of short-term 
business by loans for cultivation and other expenses on the security of crops 
and produce in godowns; there is, I believe, ample scope for this without these 
illegitimate loans on a short-term basis for what are actually long-term require¬ 
ments. Land mortgage banks are being organised for this purpose of providing 
long-term loans and there is another proposal still under examination for 
floating debentures by central banks seoured on unlimited liability and specified 
mortgages. 

B. Money is coming into the financing banks at a faster rate than it can 
'be utilised at present while there is an insistent demand for money for a period 
of years for which this supply cannot be safely utilised. 

Some of the financing banks demand a more rapid expansion by freer orga. 
nisation of co-operative societies but I cannot agree to a development of 
primary societies beyond the growth of supervision and efficient management; 
•the proposal in fact verges on the reckless. The development of land mort¬ 
gage banks putting negotiable debentures on the market will probably absorb 
some of the funds now being put in for shrot-term deposits and having to be 
provided for by fluid resources, while the development of loans on produce, 
whether standing crops or in godowns pending sale, should provide a larger 
and safer outlet for genuine short-term money. 

(6) ( it) Purchase societies.—A. Purchase of domestic requirements, i.e., 
■what are ordinarily known as co-operative stores. So far‘as agriculturists are 
concerned these must be confinod to the villages and to deal only in minor 
requirements, staple food grains, comprising the bulk of his needs he grows 
himself or can purchase from the. producer at rates compared with which no 
co-operative society or shop can offer him any advantage. A co-operative stores 
in a village might provide him with clothes, vegetables pnd various other odds 
and ends. The cost of management would absorb any possible benefit to the 
ryot and would merely absorb the livelihood of a few perfectly harmless petty 
shopkeepers who eke out a precarious livelihood at the village and in the weekly 
shandies. The development of rural co-operative stores appears neither desir¬ 
able nor economically possible. Societies of that sort to bo run with any pros¬ 
pect of success must be confined to the larger towns. 

B. Purchase of agricultural requirements, manure, seed, implements, cattle 
food, etc. A society formed for this purpose requires a man of more business 
•capacity than is required for an ordinary village credit society and a main 
difficulty in forming such ad hoc societies is to find the men to run them effi¬ 
ciently. It is on the one hand undersirable to multiply the functions of a 
•society and on the other with the difficulty in finding people to look after them, 
to multiply the number of societies in one place. Consequently there are a 
few purchase societies and in many cases the work has been 'tacked on to 
existing societies. This multiplicity of functions in a single society is most 
undesirable but must he accepted as unavoidable at the present stage of develop¬ 
ment. Unions have in many eases agreed to act as agents for the Agricultural 
Department for the distribution of agricultural requirements supplied by or 
through the Agricultural Department (e.g., Konkan plough, Meston plough, 
seed, seed drills and occasionally manure). In addition, it is provided in the by¬ 
laws of all credit societies that they may obtain their requirements on joint 
indents and this is to some extent being done. In addition societies have been 
•especially formed for the manufacture, distribution of manures and some of 
them have been successful financially, though in no case have their transactions 
reached a very large scale. 

The following statistics indicate the work that has been done since the 
inception of the movement in the way of (1) joint purchase of agricultural 
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requirements by rural credit societies and local Supervising Unions and (2)- 
transactions of agricultural purchase and purchase and sale societies. 


(1) Joint purchase of agricultural requirements by rural credit societies 
and local Supervising Unions. 


Year. 

Agricultural 
requisites 
(monsoon 
ploughs and 
others). 

ATallure. 

Cattle food 
and miscel¬ 
laneous 
articles. 

Total. 


Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1904-190S 




Nil. 

1908-1909 




25 

1909-12 . 




Nil, 

1912-13 . 




420 

1913-14 . 




454 

] 914-15 . 




931 

1915-10 . 



• • 

062 

1910-17 , 




12 

1917-18 . 




1,254 

1918-19 . 




3,113 

1919-20 . 

12,955 

37,659 

59,157 

1,09,771 

1920-21 . 

11,474 

46,009 

32,090 

90,233 

1921-22 . . ' . 

14,120 

12,853 

44,710 

71,083 

1922-23 . 

3,369 

10,071 

70,986 

91,020 

1923-24 . 

10,121 

20,622 

42,819 

73,502 

1924-25 . 

27,890 

9.144 

12,030 

49,670 

1925-20 . 

14,880 

18,343 

6,708 

39,991 

Total 




5,32,707 



(2) Transactions of agricultural purchase and purchase and sale societies. 



Year. 


Value of 
produce sold 

Value of goods 
sold to 

Value of loans 
given on the 
pledge of 
produce. 




to the public. 

members. 




Rs- 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1904-13 

1913-14 




’ 1,983 


1914-15 




3,523 


1915-10 




4.403 


1916-17 



2,336 

4.090 


1917-18 



704 

8,145 


1918-19 



3,80,079 

24,559 


1919-20 



24,233 

3,60,923 


1920-21 



43,781 

3.73,313 


1921-22 



2,81,072 

2,54,640 


>922-23 



2,77,293 

2,27,505 


1923-24 



3.92,481 

2.56,030 


1924-25 



4,33,892 

2,25,974 

4,49,915 

1925-26 



4,70,593 

1,83,981 

2,18,592 



Total 

23,18,524 

19,35,795 

6,68,507 
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(b) (iii) Societies formed for the sale of produce or s loci'. Those must be 
■classified under two heads :— 

A. those which provide for sale of agricultural produce; 

B. those which undertake various modifying or manufacturing operations 

of agricultural produce prior to sale. 

A. The condition of the agricultural population is at present such that the 
wholesale marketing of produce on a large scale can only be looked forward 
to as an ultimate aim to be diligently worked up to over a period of years.. The 
more important items of produce pass through the hands of a long series of 
merchants and agents between the cultivator and the consumer. Generally 
speaking, it is at the bottom of the chain that the biggest profits (per bag) are 
made and it must be our aim to organise the cultivator on a co-operative basis 
to secure to the cultivator as much of these profits as possible. Beyond a 
certain stage, the profits after providing for expenditure, when divided among 
individual producers become negligible but seasonal fluctuation in the villages 
and local markets are considerable while the losses sustained by a cultivator 
being compelled to sell his crop in advance to the moneylender or merchants’ 
agent who has financed him are very heavy. 

The first step towards co-operative sale has been taken on this basis. Co¬ 
operative credit societies have provision in their by-laws to grant loans for culti¬ 
vation expenses as ordinary co-operative loans. They have power to lend on 
the security of standing crops and further to grant loans or to extend existing 
loans on the security of produce harvested and held by the ryot ponding sale. 
This does not materially assist the actual sale but it enables the ryot to keep his 
produce till the price has recovered from the harvest slump. 

One stage further has been reached by the formation of special grain godown 
societies or unions. These have their godowns and _ receive grains or other 
produce. They are financed by Central Banks and given short-term loans on 
the security of the produce held in the godowns to be repaid in full on the sale 
of the produce. The produce is sold at the godown by the individual ryot. 
There is as yet no joint ealo but the ryot is able to sell not to the agent or 
small merchant who comes round the villages but one stage further up to the 
merchant in the central place where the godown is located. At present the 
business in these godowns is too small and the produce pledged too varied in 
kind and variety and quality to permit of its being graded and sold jointly. 

Independently of these societies which attempts are being mado to multiply, 
there are a few established societies for the co-operative sale of particular 
products, e.g., arecanut and paddy in South Kanara and the transactions of 
these run now to a considerable figure. 


Societies for the sale of agricultural produce. 


District. 

Name of the society. 

Joint sale of 
raw material and 
agricultural pro¬ 
duce as agents. 

Savings 
effected to 
members In 
1925-1926. 

Net profit 
or loss. 

Remarks. 



Rs. 

ns. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

South Ka- 
nara. 

; Garden Planters Co¬ 
operative wholesale 

society. 

8,04,547 

16,544 

—9,294 


• 


Puttui Agricultural Co¬ 
operative wholesale j 

society. 

Bunts alia8 Nadavars | 

Co-operative society. 

38,464 

1,03,910 

1,171 

1,463 

+4,385 

—2,233 


The sales 
► relate to 

arecanuts, 
rice and 

cardamom*,- 


Palikere Tobacco Growers 
Co-operative society. 

** 


-—1,075 

- 


Madura . 

Bodinayakanoor Carda¬ 

mom Planters Bank. 

12,87,130 

3,07,106 

1 

+ 6,098 
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There are three main difficulties in developing this business :— 

(1) the shyness and suspicion of the ryots which can be gradually over¬ 

come by the success of the societies as they develop, but its; 
existence renders it the more necessary to go cautiously and to- 
take no avoidable risks of set back by failure on account of bad 
management or dishonesty; 

(2) the difficulty in finding suitable men to conduct the affairs of the- 

society, particularly in the initial stages when there are neither 
funds to pay for administration, nor experience to inform the 
management; and 

(3) the lack of adequate godown accommodation. These should of 

course be provided for out of capital but in view of the reluctance' 
of ryots to find capital they have had to be built from borrowed’ 
money and the Government have come to the rescue by granting 
long-term loans to a few of these societies. 

The treusactipijs of the Orthanad Crop Loan Union show the advantages, 
(ascertained by local enquiry) as follows ;— 
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It is to be observed that to these figures must be added a material but 
unascertainable benefit resulting from correct weights and square dealing, 

B. Manufacture and sale societies. —A number of societies have been formed 
to undertake rice hulling, cotton ginning, ground-nut decorticating, sugarcane 
crushing and some of these have passed through many vicissitudes. Two have 
become moribund and one is flourishing. The main obstacles are common to 
all such non-credit societies—requiring considerable share capital, difficulty in 
raising adequate capital and finding the men to manage them. The most 
successful of them has however launched out into various diverse fields of co¬ 
operative activity including the stocking and distribution of agricultural imple¬ 
ments, popularising improved sugarcane, demonstrating improved agricultural 
methods, etc. There is ample room for development of business of this kind 
at suitable centres, e.g., paddy hulling, ground-nut decorticating, cotton 
ginning and pressing, manufacture of oil-cake, etc., but progress must he 
slow for some years to come as so much depends on finding the right man in 
the right place. 
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Madura . . Melur Agricultural and Indus- .. .. | .. Has not begun regular work yet. 

trial Society. j 
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(i«) Societies for improvements, —Practically progress is confined to tlie 
formation of societies to undertake the clearance of silt from minor irrigation 
channels. Attempts to form a number of such societies for larger channels 
supplying several villages and have them combined in a union to correlate and 
control the shares of work of each of them have met with little success and 
ryots at present often prefer to leave it to the Revenue Department and the 
Kudimaramat Aot. 

The sinking of wells for irrigation requires long-term loans such as are 
given by Government as taccavi loans. It is to be remembered that in the 
dry upland areas where irrigation is most needed, the chance of striking rock 
at a very slight depth is considerable and the risk of failure to find water in 
paying quantities great. These areas are generally somewhat more backward 
in matters of co-operation and education than the richer deltaic areas where 
there is less demand for well irrigation. The problems of finding management, 
of raising capital and of the technical investigation of any scheme put forward 
render it desirable to confine our energies to immediate needs which can be 
met at once. A society has been formed in Malabar and is working satisfactorily 
and there is a demand for such societies in Chingleput and South Arcot districts. 
The main difficulty here is one of finance. 

For the construction of fences there is no demand but societies were formed 
in Tanjore and Trichinopoly, financed by Government to clear the sand slit on 
rich wet land by breaches in the rivers during the floods of 1924. These societies 
have done a considerable amount of good work but have been brought to a 
standstill by delay in the construction of certain higher level channels which 
it was found wero feasible for delivering water in the areas affected at a higher 
level and so obviating the necessity of clearing the sand away to the old level. 

(v) Fragmentation of holdings. —Investigations show that for various 
reasons the formation of societies of the type which has done useful work in the 
Punjab is impracticable at present in this Presidency. 

Fragmentation has not gone to the fantastic lengths reached in certain 
villages in the Punjab. There are so far as have been discovered no cases of 
fragmentation resulting in plots of land so small or mis-shapen as to be uneulti- 
vable. The greater bulk of ryots do not possess a number of small fields in 
different parts of the village. Several ryots in every village, particularly the 
bigger ryots do undoubtedly possess a number of separated fields and it would 
be an advantage if these fiolds were brought together into a compact block but 
generally speaking villages do not contain, large areas of land even approximately 
uniform in value and there is usually a very great diversity in facility of access 
and of water supply. When some fields are very much more favourably placed 
than others in relation to water supplies and drainage, when a number of ryots 
who would be affected have no interest in the change in that they have now 
only one field, when fragmentation has not reached any extreme length, when 
the ryots themselves are sceptical and at least apathetic, when it cannot be 
shown that there will be an advantage even to a majority of them, it is not 
worth while at this stage to pursue the matter further. 

(vi) Societies for the co-operative use of agricultural machinery. —I should 
like to deal with this question in two parts— 

(1) Machinery for cultivation processes, including ploughing, sowing, 

harrowing, reaping and threshing. 

(2) Machinery for finishing or preparing agricultural products—hulling, 

grinding grains, decorticating, ginning, baling and pressing, 
crushing sugarcane, etc. 

The erection of machinery for the preliminary preparation of his produce for 
tho wholesale market is a perfectly legitimate field for co-operative activity by 
the agriculturist. He is here in competition with a number of commercial 
concerns whose business is to take agricultural produce and prepare it for the 
consumer, and I see no particular reason why the agriculturists should not take 
this up within limits if he is able but I do not think it necessary for the Co¬ 
operative Department to make any attempts to push it or even to afford facilities 
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beyond the earliest stages. Many agricultural products undergo a long series 
of processes ( e.g ., the expressing, refining, adulteration, eto., of oils from 
various oil-seeds). These are not agricultural processes and it is undesirable 
that capital which should properly go to the development of holdings should 
be employed for manufacture and trade. 

The implements used for agricultural operations seem to fall into two cate¬ 
gories—those necessary for improved agriculture to enable the farmer to get a 
good crop and those which are purely labour-saving devices. It iB most import¬ 
ant that co-operative enterprise should be fostered to the utmost to enable the 
ryot to get the most out of his land, hut if by co-operative methods the ryot 
takes to mechanical devices, tractors, self-binders and the like which may 
involve a saving of cost to him. the venue of the problem of finding employment 
and a living wage for all members of the community has merely been shifted. 
If the problem of more profitable working of agricultural holdings is solved, 
the problem of finding work for an army of agricultural labourers is intensified. 
The introduction of labour-saving machinery into agricultural operations can 
only result in unemployment in areas from which there is already a considerable 
emigration of labour to Burma, Ceylon and the Straits. 

Co-operative societies can be formed with the object of providing farmers 
with more machinery but not easily. The existing organisations are sufficient 
to supply improved ploughs which seem to constitute the most pressing need, 
but beyond this the greater the possibility for utilising machinery, the greater 
the difficulty in raising the necessary capital and organising and running 
societies for the richest and most developed tracts are the deltas. I know of 
no machine for transplanting paddy or picking cotton. A drill cannot be used 
for sowing seed beds and a self-binder would be in constant difficulties in paddy 
InnH on account of the field bunds necessary for impounding irrigation water.. 
Tractors are not likely to be of general use for many years to come in the 
absence of mechanical skill to run them and other facilities for repair and 
replacements. When the time comes, it should be possible to have co-operative 
societies of small holders. 

(dm) Societies for joint farming .—Societies have been formed in various parts 
of the Presidency to enable' labourers to raise the funds requisite to obtain lands 
on lease, the lands so taken have been divided among the members for indivi¬ 
dual cultivation. Such societies could go a stage further by purchase of ploughs 
and cattle to be used by members in turn where the holding is too small to 
support a pair of bulls or an expensive plough but in practice I believe the 
present custom is for the member who has no cattle to hire his requirements 
in the village. Such societies have been formed also among tenant farmers in 
larger estates, whore their tenure has been annual and precarious, to enable them 
to take their lands on longer lease and secure their tenure. This is an im¬ 
provement on the system by which temples, mutts and large proprietors lease 
out their lands to men practically contractors who parcel out the land for 
cultivation among tenants, little better than farm labourers who obtain 
advances for seed grain and the like from the “ contractor ” and share-the 
produce, and it is only by converting such a term labourer into a tenant with 
some security of tenure and an interest in the land that the best results can be 
hoped for from such land. Security of tenure and an interest in the land will 
however do very little without constantly hammering into the head of the half- 
educated cultivator by every means available the possibilities of and need for 
improved methods and material. The co-operative organisation is here invalu¬ 
able. It must provide both capital and coercion. Some useful work has also 
been done in the Kistna delta on co-operative lines by enabling farm labourers 
to take up land and cultivate it giving each family enough and to supplement 
hie earnings by farm labour for bigger ryots in an area where there is a seasonal 
demand for muck labour. The funds were originally provided by Government 
but the security was the land on a co-operative basis. The original order that 
the grantee would not alienate his land was modified and it was allowed that 
land mi"ht be hypothecated to toe co-operative society and in the event of the 
co-operative society obtaining possession in default of payment of dues by the 
member, the co-operative society was permitted to sell the land in the open 
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market. In this way members obtained the full market value of their land as 
an asset to coyer co-operative borrowing but were precluded from foolish or 
reckless alienation of land as any alienation contrary to the terms of the original 
grant involved cancellation of the grant and reversion of the land to the 
Government. 

(viii) Cattle-breeding societies ,—No societies have been formed for the pur¬ 
pose of cattle-breeding. The necessity for improved stock and for getting rid 
of a vast number of inferior or useless animals is recognised by enlightened 
opinion, but all that has been done so far is the initiation of some cattle insur¬ 
ance societies. There is a Government Order providing for small subsidies being 
given for the maintenance of high grade stud bulls by societies. Attempts to 
form cattle-breeding societies have not yet been successful. Cattle insurance 
in its initial stages is a precarious business. It can be started in a small way and 
no single small society is likely to stand the shock of an epidemic or flood des¬ 
troying a large proportion of insured animals. A guarantee has been obtained 
from Government to a limited extent for a few individual societies, but, in the 
absence of any reliable cattle mortality statistics, there is no safe guide for 
fixing premia and what I consider a very low premium has been fixed with a 
view to getting something started, but until sufficient societies are formed over 
a considerable area to enable provision to be made for reinsurance of individual 
societies in a union and until sufficient experience has been accumulated to 
enable us to fix a proper premium with some sort of accuracy, I cannot regard 
these societies as assured of success. The present premium allows a rebate in 
favour of animals inoculated against rinderpest and of castrated animals and the 
success of such insurance societies should encourage farmers to purchase better 
stock. 

(ix) Co-operative labour societies have been formed in several districts 
and these have taken on considerable contracts for earth work, road repairs 
and the like works requiring largely unskilled labour. They have suffered from 
opposition from vested interest of contractors and from mismanagement, for it 
must be remembered that the men with experience of this work are the men 
required to manage such societies, and theso are the contractors themselves, 
but the following statement shows the work actually done by these societies. 
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Work done by Labour Societies during 1925-26. 
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These societies include many small ryots (Reddipslaiyam society) and they 
are enabled to augment their agricultural earnings very considerably and more 
profitably than if they had engaged individually on suoh oooly work as offered. 
The bulk are however labourers who find employment in agriculture for certain 
seasons of the year but are compelled to seek other employment for considerable 
periods. It cannot however be said that these societies are yet an unqualified 
success. There is ample scope for such societies but innumerable difficulties 
stand in the way. 

One society recently started requires special mention as it is likely to bo 
the forerunner of many others and I regard such societies as of very great 
importance for promulgating the improvements so long advocated by the Agri¬ 
cultural Department. 

At Lalgudi a small co-operative society has taken 10 acres of land and is 
cultivating each part of it in two halves, one the time-honoured methods and 
the other under the guidance of the Agricultural Department. Jt keeps 
accounts and the results are tabulated below. Two or three other societies of 
this type have also been organised. 
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Local method. Cost. I Improved method. 
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Results of the first crop kuruvai ■ 0 / the ttemonstraiion area, Pali Agrdhdram, Tanjore, 1986-87. 
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Question 22 (c).—If one legislates to compel a man to join a co-operative; 
society, the voluntary basis of all co-operative enterprise disappears. In a. 
village a large majority have numerous ways of bringing pressure to bear on a 
few recalcitrant individuals. I have known of several cases in which co¬ 
operative schemes for improving irrigation have been frustrated by lack of 
harmony and by opposition from one group to the good intention of another 
but I cannot quote any instance of the great majority being frustrated by ai 
very few. Legislation of this kind would have to provide adequate safeguards- 
against the influential few forcing their schemes on far more than a small mino¬ 
rity and I would prefer to see legislation for such objects take the direct course 1 
of providing for statutory powers to a panchayat or committee to carry the 
matter through and not graft compulsion on to co-operation. 

(d). —No, with the exception of certain building societies whose members, 
have built the houses they required there is no finality. The great bulk of 
achievement up to the present is on the lines of co-operative credit and’ 
there though there is at this moment a surplus in the Central Banks not 1 
employed for co-operative purposes, the problem of providing adequate long¬ 
term money to liquidate prior debts on burdensome terms is only just being: 
tackled. We have hitherto barely touched the fringe of rural indebtedness, 
while such funds as we have for short-term purposes are, though what we- 
have is, as I have said, not fully utilised, inadequate for the needs of the 
agricultural population as a whole. Much good has already resulted but by 
no stretch of the imagination can it be said that the object has been achieved- 
Co-operative marketing is barely in its initial stage, and improvements ta¬ 
sted: and dairy produce have not yet been affected by co-operative influences.. 
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Rao Sahib K. DEIVASIKHAMANI MUDALIYAR, Joint 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Madras. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 5.— Finance. — (a) There does not seem to be a better way of 
financing of agricultural operations than by developing co-operative credit. 
Each village must have a credit society and every cultivator should become a 
member of that society and be afforded credit to the fullest extent. There i» 
ample money available in the movement to meet all short-term requirements, 
but the ryot does not avail himself of the use of the money to the fullest extent. 
The various causes which prevent him from borrowing are being removed one 
by one. It is only when a solution is found to obtain money to pay off his- 
prior debts, he will be free to borrow from his society for all his short-term 
needs. The ryot requires long-term money for purposes like paying off prior- 
debts, sinking wells, purchasing land, etc. As is-observed by me in my replies 
to question 22 ( b) (i) the ryot borrows money for these purposes from his society 
and finds himself unable to repay the entire debt within the stipulated period' 
with the result that he is treated as a defaulter. He does not therefore even ask 
for loan for a short-term purpose. The difficulty can bo solved only when 
societies are able to raise long-term money. The method by which this can- 
be done are (1) starting land mortgage banks, (2) permitting Central Banks to' 
issue long-term debentures based on the security of immoveable property mort¬ 
gaged to village credit societies. The latter question is still under examination.. 

(b) If ryots are to be induced to make fuller use of the Government system 
of taccavi, the loans should be through eo-operative societies, but the difficulties 
in passing the loans through such societies are : (1) Societies have to adopt 
differential rates of interest. Those who are provided with loans out of the- 
taccavi source will get money at a cheaper rate, and those who are accommodat¬ 
ed from the societies’ sources will pay higher rate. Differential rates will lead’ 
to favouritism. 

(2) Societios cannot deal with non-members, and Government will still have- 
to give loans to them. In spite of these difficulties I am inclined to think a 
trial may bo given to pass the loans through co-operative societies in selected 
districts. 

Question 6. —(a) (t) Agricultural indebtedness .—It is ofton said that the- 
ryot spends much money in marriages and ceremonies and thus gets into debts- 
I do not however think that there is much truth in the statement. A ryot 
owning and tilling land himself does not spend much in ceremonies. The maim 
causes of borrowing are: (1) partial or full failure of crop, (2) loss of cattle, (9) 
purchase of land partly with savings and partly with borrowed money. The- 
ryot finds that the debt incurred during one bad season cannot be paid off even 
during two or more successive good seasons. If his crops fail in succession or 
at frequent intervals the ryot is involved in chronic indebtedness, which it is 
difficult for him to wipe out easily. Similarly if the loss from cattle is frequent 
he becomes hopelessly involved in debt. If he saves a little money in two or 
three successive good seasons he wishes to invest it in purchasing further lands, 
but finds that his savings are not sufficient to purchase a suitable piece of land: 
or the land which he wanted to buy. He therefore raises a loan. If unfor¬ 
tunately his crops fail again successively or at frequent intervals he is not able 
to pay the debt contracted. 

(a) (it) Sources of credit .—The sources from which the ryot ordinarily raises, 
money are— 

(1) Professional moneylenders who charge exorbitant rates of interest. 

(2) Ryot moneylenders living in villages. 

(8) Dealers in produce. 

(4) Co-operative societies. 
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It is the professional moneyleader and the village dealer in produce who rob 
the ryot a great deal of the fruits of his labour. Sometimes owing to necessity 
and sometimes owing to ignorance the ryot resorts to these men. The result 
is that his debt increases disproportionately to the benefit derived. 

(a) (Hi) The reasons preventing repayment .—So far as the average ryot is 
concerned the reason preventing him from paying his debt is his inability, I e 
reasons which bring about his indebtedness prevent him also from paying. 
There is also the method of repayment adopted by the professional money¬ 
lenders which prevents the ryot from making any partial repayment towards 
his loan. Professional moneylenders do not as a rule accept partial payments. 

(c) It seems inadvisable to restrict or control the credit of the cultivator by 
limiting the right of mortgage and sale of his lands. The effect of the restric¬ 
tion of the kind suggested will be to increase the difficulties of the ryo*- xi 
will have to pay very much higher rate^ of interest on any loans which he may 
require for cultivation or for other legitimate expenses. 

Question 22.— (a) Co-operation .—There is no reason to be dissatisfied with 
the rate of progress made on the credit side of the co-operative movement m 
this Province. Though the progress was necessarily slow in the earlier years, 
the development made in later years was, thanks to the development scheme 
of Mr Hemingway, rapid. About 1,000 to 1,200 societies were added year after 
year. There were on 30th June 1926, 11,973 societies with a working capital 
of Rs. 1,132-80 lakhs. Of these, 10,178 societies with a working capital ot 
Rs 407-47 lakhs were for agriculturists. Although the progress already made 
is remarkable, there is great need for further development. There are over 
40,000 villages left untouched and the total membership of societies represents 
less than 2 per cent of the population of the Province. The factor which stands 
in the way of much more rapid formation of societies than at present is the 
difficulty of arranging for supervision. Owing to illiteracy of a large number 
of members in societies, a great deal of outside help is now necessary. Tins 
help is given by what are called local Supervising Unions and District Federa¬ 
tions of local unions and also by the Government staff. With the spread of 
primary education, the demand for outside help may to some extent dimmish. 
The non-official supervising agencies cannot lie oreated simultaneously. with 
new societies. Societies can he formed only in villages where supervision can 
be arranged by affiliating the societies to an existing union and when the men 
in the new societies get trained in their work, the union can bo split up into two 
or more. New societies can be started in a union area only when the union 
Is able to supervise tolerably well the work of existing societies. Generally local 
unions do the work of organising new societies in their areas. A member ot the 
Governing body or the Supervisor does the work. Societies can be formed m new 
ireas only by the staff entertained by Government or District Federations. 
-Government cannot go on adding to their staff indefinitely, although they 
should give adequate staff to do audit of societies and to stimulate interest m 
non-official workers and to develop new areas or new lines of activities. District 
Federations have not at present got, as already said, sufficient funds to maintain 
a big staff for this purpose. In existing societies much consolidation work 
remains to be done. All the deserving persons in villages have not joined their 
societies All the persons who have joined the societies have not availed them¬ 
selves of the benefit derivable from them. This accounts to some extent tor 
the present surplus money in the movement. Intensive work is being clone 
now to remedy the above defects. 

On the non-credit side the progress so far made cannot be considered 
sufficient. The Act of 1904 was considered to permit only the registration ot 
credit societies. Further the problem of the day was how to reduce agricultural 
indebtedness. Naturally attention was given to formation of credit societies. 
In the later Act of 1912, provision was made for the registration of all kinds 
of societies. The management of a non-credit society is more difficult than 
that of a credit society. Men with the knowledge of the business to be taken 
up are required to manage a non-credit society. It is difficult to find such men 
in sufficient numbers in villages. Further a network of credit societies is 
necessary to make people learn co-operative principles and methods ot work 
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before they could think of more elaborate and difficult forms of co-operative 
purchase and sale. There is also the difficulty of finding money required by 
these societies in their initial stages. " “ 

The steps that should be taken to encourage the growth of the movement 
are :— 

(i) by Government — 

(1) subsidising on a larger scale than at present institutions which 

undertake to do general propaganda and to train co-operators 
and the non-official supervising staff in their work. 

(2) the provision of adequate official staff. 

(3) financing certain types of societies, such as societies for the manu¬ 

facture of manure, societies which prepare agricultural produce 
for the market, societies for the sale of produce, etc.; 

(it) by non-official agencies — 

(1) general propaganda and teaching of co-operators and managers of 

societies in regard to their duties and responsibilities through 
institutions like District Federations, 

(2) holding of periodical training classes for the staff of supervising bodies 

and organising a district non-official co-operative service through a 
District Federation of local unions, 

(3) investigation of the possibilities of development on new T lines. 

(b) (») Credit Societies. —It has already been said that the credit move¬ 
ment has made remarkable progress in this Province. It has done a great deal 
of good to the ryots. A sum of Rs. 101 crores has been lent to ryots for various 
purposes since the inception of the movement. The benefit that the ryots 
derived both directly and indirectly must have been considerable. The help 
given is, however, not sufficient. The ryot wants loans not only for cultivation 
oxpeuses payment of ldst and purchase of cattle but also for improving land 
and paying off prior debts. Villu.ge credit societies do not at present give loans 
for more than five years as they depend for their finance upon Central Hanks 
which receive doposits for one to two years and which are therefore rightly 
reluctant to lend for moro than five years. A very large number of ryots who 
are members of these societies will not, however, be in a position to repay thoir 
debts within this period of five years if they take loans for paying off prior debts 
or improvement of land. Attracted by the easy method of repayment afforded 
by his society, a ryot takes, however, a loan for paying off a prior debt or for 
improving his land miscalculating his repaying capacity. Sometimes a creditor 
compels a ryot who has joined a society and has borrowed money from it for 
current needs to pay off his debt. Then the ryot is obliged to transfer the debt 
to his society hoping for better times and more income. Sometimes a ryot is 
anxious tc get his debt transferred to the society in order to escape from the 
constant worry of his creditor. Having thus transferred his debt to the society 
which he would not be able to repay within the period allowed, he soon finds 
himself a defaulter. This accounts mainly for the increasing overdues. Once 
& defaulter, iie is unable to borrow from his society even for cultivation expenses 
with tile result that he is driven to the village sub-dealer in produce for help 
and the latter lends money on condition that the crop should be handed over 
to him on the threshing floor. The member is thus not able not only to pay 
off the debt to the society but is also deprived of the full benefit of his labours. 
The remedy lies in devising some method of finding long-term money. Land 
mortgage banks are organised and'six banks have already been registered. 
If lands are not to pass from agriculturists to non-agriculturists, these land 
mortgage banks should lend for 20 to 30 years or more. There is also a pro¬ 
posal to find long-term money in another way. It is suggested that Central 
Banks may float long-term debentures secured upon immoveable property 
mortgaged to village credit societies. 

(b) (if) Purchase societies. —As soon as Act II of 191.2 came into force, 
attempts were made in various parts of the Presidency to start agricultural, 
purchase societies. The earlier societies, i.e., societies started before 1917-18,, 
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•confined their attention only to the supply of agricultural requirements such as 
•seed, manure, implements, cattle food, etc. They also did some work in the 
way of disseminating among their members knowledge of improved agricultural 
methods, appliances, etc. In the years 1919-20 and 1920-21 ft considerable 
amount of intensive work was done with a view_ to develop the non-credit side 
•of the movement. A number of purchase societies called Trading Unions were 
registered and they attempted to supply not only the agricultural requirements 
of their members but also their domestic requirements, such as cloth, food- 
stuff etc Most of these societies worked on the indent system, although one 
or two bought and sold a limited quantity of selected articles on their own 
responsibility. One society had one or two retail shops at shandy (wee y 
market) centres. These shops supplied only domestic requirements. It was 
found that the profit earned in these shops was not enough or was only ]ust 
■enough to pay for the salesmen employed. The shops were therefore closed 
«nd the societies naturally confined their activities to the supply on indents 
-received of agricultural requirements only. . , , . , 

It was also thought that so long as purchases were made on indents received 
and at the risk of the requisitioners, credit societies can undertake to procure 
and supply the requirements of their members. So, during the two years pi 
intensive propaganda work for the development of the non-credit side of the 
movement, the by-laws of credit societies were amended so as to enable them 
to act as agents of their members in tbe matter of purchase and supply ot 
Articles required by them. Local Supervising Unions were also permitted to 
buv stores as agents and distribute them to the members of their affiliated 
•societies. The total value of tbe purchases made by these two types of societies 
amounted to Rs. 4‘93 lakhs and that made by purchase societies proper to 
?ls 17*52 lakhs, 

'(b) (Hi) Societies for the sale of produce or stock .—When intensive pro¬ 
paganda work was done to form non-credit societies it was found that the for¬ 
mation of sale societies was more difficult than purchase societies. Ryots 
realised the benefit that would accrue by pooling their produce together and 
effecting a point sale. They found that between them and the wholesale buyer 
there wore a number of middlemen—the village sub-dealer the moneylender 
and the broker and the merchant at market centres—who deprived them of a 
large share of the fruits of their labour especially in commercial crops, lhey 
knew that the village dealer carried off the lion’s share of their profits. Sonde- 
times he gavo loans for cultivation expenses on condition that the crops should 
be handed over to him on the threshing floor at a rate favourable to 
-the dealor. Sometimes he gave loans on standing crops and secured the 
produce at a previously agreed rate. They also knew that the village dealer 
used false weights and measures. In spite of this, the ryots were not willing 
to loin sale societies for effecting the sale of their produce on a co-operative 
basis. There waB also the fact that one of the two successful sale societies work¬ 
ing in South Kanara at the time sustained a very heavy loss owing to defalcations 
hv its Secretary. People were therefore afraid to act. As a preliminary step, 
however, credit societies were induced to arrange for the salo of produce of 
their members as agents and they took power to do this by amending their 
by-laws. The total value of sales effected by these societies amounted to 
Rs 4-26 lakhs but the work done was not much and the produce was found 
■still to be handed over to the village dealer or the moneylender. Provision was 
therefore made later on in the by-laws of credit societies to enable them to 
'lend for cultivation expenses on the same condition as the. village dealer lends, 
viz. that the crops to be raised should he pledged to the society and the produce 
•when harvested should be kept in the custody of the society till the loan is 
discharged The societies took power also to lend on standing crops as well 
A3 on produce pledged. The amount lent in this way during the last two yearn 
was Rs 4'97 lakhs. Although the method adopted by the societies did noli 
result in joint sale it enabled the ryots to hold up the produce for a better 
market. 

Attempts were also made to form sal© societies. There are at present 23 
societies. They do not, however, buy and sell on their own responsibility. 
They give advances on the produce left with them in their godowns and arrange 
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for the sale of such produce if so desired. They also act as agents of the 
Tillage credit societies for the safe custody of the produce pledged by their 
members, Recently a few cotton sale societies have been organised and one 
of their objects is to encourage the growing of pure and high class cotton ano 
putting it on the market. They also propose to introduce the system of 
grading. 

The chief difficulty of the sale societies is to secure suitable godowns or 
granaries. Government have agreed to lend money to these societies fo 

construct granaries. 

There are a few societies which prepare for the market the produce of tho 
agriculturists. These hull paddy, decorticate ground-nut, crush sugarcane and 
manufacture manure. Although these societies do not directly arrange for the 
sale of produce handled by them, sometimes sale is effected with their help. 
The chief difficulty of these societies is finance. One of these societies had 
taken a loan from Government under the State Aid to Industries Act. 

The total value of the loans given by the sale societies during the last two 
years amounted to Rs. 6'68 lakhs and the total value of sales effected amounted 
to Rs. £> - 08 lakhs. 

The most successful of all societies are the arecanut and the rice selling 
societies in Mangalore. 

(6) (iu) Societies for effecting improvements. —A few societies for clearing 
silt in village irrigation channels have been formed but their chief difficulty lies 
in the fact that they are unable to take any action on unwilling persons. They 
cannot put the Kudimaramat Aot into operation. 

One society has been registered to restore an abandoned tank in Kistna. 
With the consent of Government the ryots undertook to restore the tank at 
their own cost and divide the lands under the tank among themselves on 
certain conditions. 

Societies for well irrigation can he started providod long-term money can 
be obtained. Government have been approached for help. 

Societies have been formed in Triehinopoly and Tanjore districts for clean¬ 
ing the sand deposited on wet land by the broaches in the rivers during the 
floods of 1924. Government finance these societies. 

(6) (v) Societies for the aggregation of fragmented holdings and their 
redistribution in plots of reasonable size. —There are no societies of this type 
and the enquiries made showed that the need for such societies was not felt. 

(b) ( vi ) Societies for co-operative use of agricultural machinery. —All villagj 
credit societies have provision in their by-laws for purchasing and hiring to 
members improved agricultural implements. A few societies have purchased 
these implements and hire them to their members. But no societies have been 
specially formed for the co-operative use of agricultural machinery except 
societies which prepare the produoe of the agriculturists for the market such 
as societies for decorticating ground-nut, ginning cotton, crushing sugarcane 
and manufacturing manure. It does not seem desirable in the present state of 
development of the country that labour saving machinery should be introduced 
in agricultural operations. 

(i>) (vii) Societies for joint farming. —Attempts were made a few years ago 
to form tenant societies for joint cultivation in the deltaic tracts of the Tanjore 
and Triehinopoly districts and in other parts of the Presidency but nothing came 
out of them. A year or two ago a few societies have been brought into existence 
chiefly for the benefit of the agricultural labourers of the depressed classes. 
These societies obtain on lease lands either from Government or from land¬ 
holders and divide them among their members for cultivation. In Erode taluk 
of the Coimbatore district a large extent of land has been assigned by Govern¬ 
ment to the people of the depressed classes and societies have been formed to 
help them to cultivate their lands. There is a proposal to put the members in 
groups so that they may own cattle and implements in common. The need 
for tenant societies is great in areas where middlemen intervene between the 
landholder and the tenants. 
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(b) (viii) Cattle-breeding societies. —The attempts made some years ago to 
bring into existence cattle-breeding societies in Nellore and Coimbatore districts 
did not result in the formation of any society. But one or two societies which 
are intended to supply manure and to diffuse knowledge of improved agricultural 
methods maintained breeding animals with the help of the grant given by 
Government. Government give a grant of Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 to any society 
or individual who maintains a breeding animal. Although there are no cattle- 
breeding societies, two cattle insurance societies have been brought into existence 
but they have not yet begun work. 

(b) (ix) Societies formed fur any purpose connected with agriculture, or with 
betterment of village life , but not specified above.—Labour societies to find work 
during the off season for the agricultural labourers have been formed in various 
parts of the Presidency and these have obtained contracts for earthwork, road 
repairs from Government, District Boards and Municipalities. Their difficulties 
are great. They have to overcome the opposition of vested interests. In spite 
of difficulties they have done a considerable amount of work. A few societies to 
demonstrate the benefit which can he derived by adopting improved methods 
of cultivation advocated by the Agricultural Department have been started in 
certain districts. The advantages of these societies consist in a number of 
small ryots doing the work in their lands and seeing for themselves the benefits 
of improved methods. 

id) The societies already working have done a great deal of good to the . 
agricultural population. They have given more income both directly and 
indirectly. There are instances in which the indebtedness has been reduced but 
the problem of lightening the burden of uneconomic debt as a whole has not 
yet been solved. 
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Mr. H. M. HOOD, I.C.S. and Rao Sahib DEIVASIKHAMANI 

MUD ALIY AR. 

Oral Evidence. 

15767. The Chairman: Mr. Hood, you are Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies in the Presidency of Madras ?—Yes. 

15768. And Rao Sahib Deivasikhamani Mudalivar, you are Joint Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies in this Presidency?—Yes. 

15769. You have both put in valuable notes of evidence which we have read, 
and the Commission has also before it the memorandum by Mr. J. Gray, I.C.S., 
who, I think, was the previous Registrar of Co-operative Societies in the 
Presidency ?—Yes. 

15770. I hope you, gentlemen, have seen the memorandum in question?— 

Yes. 

15771. I understand it is agreeable to you, and certainly it is convenient 
to us, that you should both be heard together. Unless you contradict each 
other we shall assume that each agrees with any answer that is given by the 
other ?—Yes. 

15772. Before I ask any question, is there any general statement you wish 
to make in addition to what you have written, Mr. Hood?—No. 

15773. Have you any, Rao Sahib?—No. 

15774. Mr. Hood, how long have you been associated with the Co-operative 
Department in this Presidency?—Directly now, for threo weeks. 

15775. Three weeks?—That is now; before that I was in charge for ten 
months in 1923-24. 

15776. In charge of what?—Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 

15777. And you Rao Sahih what experience have you had?—I am connected 
with the movement from its very inception. 

15778, When was the inception of the movement?—I was the Secretary of 
the second society started in the Presidency, and I was drafted into the post, 
in 1905. 

15779. So that you have seen the movement from its very beginning ?—Yes, 

15780. Now, first of all, on your note, Mr. Hood, I should like to ask you 
whether it is your view that the Agricultural Department is»making full use of 
the co-operative organisation for the purpose of propaganda and demonstra¬ 
tion?—I think they might possibly make fuller use of us. 

15781. You agree with that, Rao Sahih?—Yes. 

15782. You do not think that full use is being made?—They might make 
more use. 

15783. You had experience of societies at work, Rao Sahib. Have you 
ever known the Agricultural Department getting into communication with 
the Registrar or with co-operative societies with a view to recommending any 
particular agricultural operation or improved variety of crop ?—They do get 
into touch with societies, and with the officers of the department. 

15784. Do you think it might be more generally taken advantage of?—Yes. 

15785. Mr. Hood, on page 606 of your note you say: “ Long-term credit is 
a very different problem. The clearance of uneconomical debts, or, rather, 
their conversion into co-operative debts, and permanent improvements of all 
kinds require long-term loans for which special provision is to be made. If the 
land mortgage banks now being started are a success there seems to bo no 
necessity to look further for solution.” Have you formed any views us to 
whether these land mortgage banks are likely to be successful ?—I do not th ink 

* Not printed : Part of the official memorandum prepared for the Commis¬ 
sion by the Government of Madras. 
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it is quite possible to form much of an opinion yet; they have only just been 
started. 

15786. How far is it proposed to use co-operative organisations as a channel 
through which long term credit may be provided?—You mean existing societies? 

15787. I am asking how far land mortgage banks are going to work through 
co-operative organisations?—They are co-operative societies in themselves and 
they will deal chiefly with individual ryots. They will also avail themselves of 
the advice of the panchayats of existing societies. 

15788. They will?—Yes. 

15789. Are they at work under your joint control as Registrar? Are you 
responsible for the land mortgage banks?—I am responsible for the general 
guidance of the co-operative societies. 

15790. Perhaps you could tell us how these land mortgage banks stand in 
relation to the co-operative movement. Could you tell us how they fit in with 
your movement?—They are organised to float debentures on the basis of definite 
mortgages held by their members. 

15791. Are those debentures secured on the individual’s holding or secured 
on the aggregate of a series of mortgages ?—At present 1 understand the deben¬ 
tures are being issued on individual mortgages. I think, however, it is not 
intended that that should be a permanent arrangement. 

15792. Is it really the case that the practice you describe is universal at the 
moment ?—Yes; I think so. 

15793. There is no collective credit?—No, not at present. I think it is 
intended that that should be introduced at a later stage. 

15794. So much for the security upon which the debentures are borrowed. 
Have Government taken up some of these debentures?—Yes, they have taken 
up half. They havo agreed to take up half up to a maximum investment by 
them of 2 lakhs. 

15795. Has the other half been taken up by the public?—Yes. Government 
will not take it up until the others take it up. 

15796. Government take 50 per cent, and the public 50 per cent?—Yes. 

15797. So much for the debenture capital. What about the share capital? 
—It is put up by the individual members. 

15798. Can the public buy the shares?—No. 

15799. That is definite ?—Yes, but they can buy debentures, 

15800. Are the shareholders individuals or primary societies, or both?— 
There are no primary societies as shareholders; they are all individuals. 

15801. All individual cultivators, presumably?—Yes; that is the intention. 

15802. Would you allow societies as such to become shareholders?—There is 
not much object in their becoming shareholders. 

15803. The point has not arisen ?—No. 

,15804. Must the cultivator be a shareholder before he can borrow?—Yes. 

15805. What shares must he have?—One-tenth of the amount he requires as 
loan. 

15806. One-tenth is the minimum?—Yes, at present; there is a proposal to 
raise it, 

15807. Have any landholders come forward to lend money on the deben¬ 
tures?—Not to any extent. 

15808. Does the landlord come forward and lend money on the debentures? 
—Not to any extent. 

15809. Have any of them come forward to take shares with a view to bor¬ 
rowing money?—I have not got a list. But the zamindars have not come 
forward. 

15810. Would you welcome them?—We do not want big landholders. They 
will not be satisfied with the amount of loan given by land mortgage banks; 
we have put a limit on individual borrowing, 
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16811, What is the borrowing limit?—It is now Rs. 2,000. 

16812. For individuals or on one particular transaction?—For individuals. 

16813, So much for that scheme. Mr. Hood, would you care to tell us 
plainly whether in your view it is going to be a success or not?—It is my 
opinion that it will be a success. 

15814. Do you agree with that, Rao Sahib ?—I agree with it. 

15816. Now, on page 606, you say Mr. Hood: “ Where funds can be 

supplied on a co-operative basis I do not think it necessary to push tacc&vi 
loans.” W T ould you go so far as to say that in any district where the co¬ 
operative organisation exists loans should not be made except through those 
societies ?—No, certainly not. 

16816. You would not go as far as that, Rao Sahib P—No. 

15817. All you say is that it is not necessary to push taccavi loans. You 
would make them available?—I would make them available. There is always 
the non-member to be considered ; we cannot pretend to have a monopoly; there 
are many ryots who do not belong to co-operative societies. 

15818. You do not think it would be in the interest of the public generally 
to confine loans in districts where you have a co-operative organisation to 
members of the co-operative societies ?—I do not think it necessary at all. 

15819. On page 606, you say Mr. Hood: “ In rural India when there is no 
market for investments, any one with money looks for someone to lend it to, 
on the security of land.” On that point, have you any saving societies or 
investment societies at work in the Presidency on a co-operative basis ? There 
are some. They can, of course, invest in every society. But, it is not in 
every society that they do. 

16820. They can invest by taking more shares ?—Both by taking shares and 
by making deposits, but principally in different forms of deposits. 

15821. What forms of deposits do these credit societies offer?—Principally 
savings deposits. 

15822. Savings certificates ?—They are on the same lines as the ordinary 
post office savings bank deposits. 

15823. But run entirely by the co-operative movement; or do you sell the 
postal savings certificates ?—The money is ontirely in the co-operative move¬ 
ment. 

15824. You are not an agency for collecting deposits for the post office 
system; there is no competition with it?—No; we are not in competition with 
it. 

15825. What interest do you pay on your deposits?—4 to 6 per cent, in the 
Central Urban Banks and 7 per cent, in rural societies. 

15826. On page 607, coming to the very important matter of supervision, 
you give it as your opinion that “ The formation of societies could be pushed 
much more rapidly than at present and there are practically enough men 
available to do the routine administrative work of a small co-operative society 
but for stability it is necessary to arrange for something more than this." 
You are concerned from the point of view, I take it, that new growth in this 
movement ought not to be encouraged unless it is reasonably assured that 
the growth is sound that the educational side of the movement proceeds step 
by step with this growth ?—Yes. 

15827. Now I want you to tell the Commission what machinery you have at 
your disposal for measuring the soundness or the want of soundness in your 
primary societies? What touch have you at your headquarters with your 
societies?—Well, in the first place both I and my Joint Registrar are con¬ 
stantly going round on tour inspecting the various types of societies and 
discussing the matter constantly with everybody we meet, who has any con¬ 
nection with the movement. Apart from our own personal touch we have a 
number of officials who go round to inspect, that is to say, Deputy Registrars, 
Assistant Registrars and a large number of Inspectors doing supervision and 
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Audit. All these are constantly in touch with the various non-official bodies 
and individuals. 

15828. And both of you gentlemen feel that you as Joint Registrars have 
an insight into the working of these societies and are really able to judge 
whether they are sound or whether they are not?—We think we can. 

15829. You probably agree with me that these long lists showing the number 
of societies and the amounts lent and so foi;th are not really very informing 
and are not a very reliable indication of the value of the movement, because the 
value of the movement depends in the main upon the vigour of the primary 
society, on the way in which the primary society is managed and upon the effect 
which the working of that society has on the general mentality of those mem¬ 
bers of the community in which the primary society is constituted? That 
really is the test?—Not only the mentality of the member but even more so, I 
think, his material position. 

15830. At what rate does your primary society lend as a rule to individuals ? 
—9f per cent. 

15831. And what is the average rate of interest paid to the ordinary money¬ 
lenders?—12 per cent, is the ordinary rate. 

15832. So that you are about 21 point short of him?—Yes. 

15833. Do you claim punctual repayment?—Yes. 

15834. Does he claim punctual repayment?—To a certain extent of course. 
A good sowcar gives a certain amount of grace. It depends on the reputation 
of the individual who is repaying. 

15835. You think the amount of grace which he gives compared with the 
grace that your societies are able to give is fairly represented by 3 per cent, 
difference in the rate?—Yes; our man can always get an extension of period if 
there is good reason for it. 

15836. From the societies ?—Yes. 

15837. Perhaps I did not make my last question plain. Do you really think 
that your societies make as elastic an arrangement with the man as does the 
sowcar? Is it your view?—It is a much more elastic arrangement. 

15838. It is sometimes claimed that the cultivator prefers borrowing from 
the sowcar rather than from the co-operative society because although the 
sowcar charges a few points more of interest he does not expect punctual 
repayment whereas the society does?—That is because he has got an eye on 
the land of the borrower. 

15839. No doubt he has got his own interest in sight?—He does not insist 
upon repayment if he covets the land of the borrower or so long as the borrower 
is solvent, although he insists upon periodical payment of interest, in some 
cases. 

15840. Do you think there is any danger that credit societies may degene¬ 
rate into agencies for the provision of facile credit ?—There is always a certain 
risk of that happening and that is why we are trying to organise more and 
more supervision to keep them in the straight and narrow path. 

15841. Is there much borrowing from societies and re-lending by members? 
—I do not think so; there was a co-operative society of moneylenders in 
Ganjam; I think they re-lent their money. 

15842. How far is it possible for you at headquarters to discover whether 
practices of that sort do in fact exist?—Certain cases definitely come to our 
notice. 

15843. What is your system of providing management for your credit 
societies in this Presidency? Is it found from within the village community 
or do you provide it from outside ?—We provide it only in the case of very poor 
societies; these are roughly 25 under an Inspector, who goes round and acts as 
father and mother to them and writes up their accounts and generally looks 
after them. They have their own board of management; but I do not think 
it does a great deal. 
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15844, How often do your Inspectors get round?—In the case of the de¬ 
pressed classes, the societies are under the control of the Labour Department 
and they have got an Inspector for every 25 societies; he goes round and helpB 
the secretary in writing up the accounts; but in the case of other societies the 
management is constituted from among the members. 

15845. Entirely?—Entirely. 

15846. Subject only to audit by the auditor under your control?—Subject.to 
the auditor and to the supervision of the local Supervising Union. 

15847. The whole management is done by the panchayat?—Yes, by the 
board of management of the particular society. 

15848. The panchayat of the society? Which really is the managing com¬ 
mittee of the individual society?—Yes. 

15849. What is the organisation ? Is the supervising society a co-operative 
organisation?—Yes, it is a society registered under the Act. It consists of a 
number of societies situated within a radiuB of 7 to 10 miles. Each society 
sends delegates and from among the delegates the board of management of the 
union is constituted. 

15850. Supervising Union, is that it?—Supervising Union, we call it. 

15851. Have those unions any funds of their own?—The societies contri¬ 
bute towards the cost of the union, 

15852. In proportion to their membership?—In proportion to the working 
capital. The financing banks also contribute. 

15853. Let us assume that a new society amongst persons other than de¬ 
pressed classes is being formed; where does the initiative come from, the local 
Supervising Union?—Yes, it is supposed to. 

15854. Supposed to?—Generally it does. 

15855. I suppose that those Supervising Unions can in every case provide a 
thoroughly competent person to give advice to a group of villagers who wish 
to form a society?—Most of them can. 

15856. It seems to me to be an important point. What is the calibre of the 
advice which these Supervising Unions can give?—The men who are actually 
giving advice are very largely Supervisors on about Rs. 30 a month. They 
have had a certain amount of training, nothing very methodical, but many of 
them have had a good deal of experience. I do not think, taken as a whole, 
they are as well up in the theory or the literature of the movement as they 
ought to be, but the bulk of them I think have a fair practical knowledge and 
a reasonable amount of common sense at the back of it. 

15857. Mr. Kamat: Have you a training class for training these men ?—Not 
running tho whole time; training courses are arranged occasionally. 

15858. The Chairman: Very well, it is the expert from the local Supervising 
Union who proceeds to the village; I suppose he shows them how to start their 
books and gives them some good advice; then he disappears?—Yes. 

15859. Now is it your experience that an educated cultivator who has had 
perhaps half a day’s advice from the representative of a Supervising Union 
can take over a society and run it satisfactorily ?—He visits the society 
frequently. 

15860. Does the representative of the Supervising Union get to the society 
often?—Yes, he is supposed to come every month, but in any case he goes there 
every two months. 

15861. I suppose they get their books upside down, but the Supervisor puts 
them right; they learn by experience ?—The primary society, just when it is 
started, has very little in the way of books. 

15862. But the true spirit and ideal of co-operation is not a thing which 
people learn in half a day?—I am referring to the account books of the society. 

15863. But, on the other side, it appears to me that it is far more important 
that there should he a genuine grasp and understanding of what co-operation 
means. Is any attempt made to teach them that?—Yes. 
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16864, How?—Not very methodically at present. The Provincial Union is 
arranging classes, and every year they last for 3 months. In the Chingleput 
district there are 36 centres where the panchayatdars of 10 societies assemble, 
and they are given a course of training and instruction with regard to their 
duties and general propaganda. 

16865. When was it started?—Last year. 

15866. Do you think that has begun to filter down to the societies?—The 
panchayatdars and members of societies assemble in convenient centres and get 
direct instruction. 

15867. Are they proceeding on any particular text-books or literature?— 
There are certain subjects. 

16868. Is there any syllabus or guide?—There is a syllabus. 

15869. Is it in English or vernacular?—It is in the vernacular. 

15870. How long is it? Is it a big document?—It is a small thing. 

15871. Could you let us have a translation of it?—I will send one; we have 
not got one with us at the moment. 

16872. I should be very interested to see it, if you could ?—Yes. 

15873. From your experience of credit societies you say that lack of 
supervision is the reason why frauds are increasing. Would you develop that 
point a little in relation to what you have been saying about supervision?— 
The ryots have not got to the stage when they will repay debts without a 
fair amount of badgering, and the more the movement grows the less attention 
we are able to give to each individual society by way of supervision. 

15874. Should not your supervising machine grow step by step with the 
number of your societies ?—It ought to grow in relation to the number of 
societies, but the machine at present consists of two halves; one is the official, 
which is more or less rigidly fixed; the other is the non-official Supervising 
Union with their supervisors, which is developing at a fair pace, but I do not 
think it has developed quite fast enough to provide for the additional super¬ 
vision of its share of assistance, and also to make up for the fact that the 
Government share of the supervision is gradually decreasing. 

16875. Why is the Government share of the supervision gradually decreas¬ 
ing ?—Because the staff is fixed, and the movement is increasing. 

16876. In proportion, it is decreasing?—Yes. 

15877. Would you suggest that Government should increase the subsidy 
which it gives towards the movement in proportion to its increase?—That is 
what it amounts to. 

15878. Would you suggest that Government should contribute towards the 
supervision of the movement in proportion to the increase of the movement, 
or would you suggest that the supervision be provided and paid for by the 
movement itself as it grows?—It is of course very desirable that it should pay 
for its own supervision. 

15879. Have you any plan to bring that about?—If the present tendency 
continues, we shall soon be faced with a situation where non-official super¬ 
vision has simply got to do it. 

15880. I find it a little difficult to fit in this statement about the inadequacy 
of supervision with what you, Mr. Hood, and you Rao Sahib describe as the 
machinery by which supervision is provided. You both appear to think that 
the supervision provided by these unions is on the whole satisfactory. I 
understand that these Supervising Unions are capable of infinite expansion as 
the movement grows; are they not?—Theoretically they are, but the difficulty 
is always to find the men who will take the trouble to go round, and do the 
work. The paid Supervisor does a certain amount of it, but the union has 
not to have an army of honorary workers. Many of the honorary workers do 
a great deal of very useful work, but others do not do much. 

15881. What class in the community provides those honorary workers, as a 
rule?—The agricultural and professional classes. 
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15882. Does the bar provide any P—Yes, there are lots of vakils in the move¬ 
ment. The Joint Registrar corrects me; he objects to my saying that there- 
are many of the professional classes; he would prefer to say that there are- 
a few of them in the Supervising Unions. 

15883. In your experience, Rao Sahib, which class provides such people?— 
The ryots themselves. 

15884. The ryots do it?—Yes, 

15885. In this Presidency, you have not had a strong movement in the 
professional classes?—In the urban areas there is, but in the rural areas- 
societies have been formed by the agriculturists. 

15886. Is there no sign of any young men in the urban districts coming, 
forward to work for the public in this way?—They do. 

15887. Are there many of them?—Yes. 

15888. Are they satisfactory when they do come forward?—They are gene¬ 
rally full of ideas. ' 

15889. You want hard work more thanideasp—We want chiefly hard work. 

15890. It is not always the same thing; is it?—No, it is not. 

15891. Would you agree with me that a certain proportion of these overduo- 
debts owing to societies by members must be accepted as an indication that 
long-tei'm credit is not available rather than that members are disinclined to* 
pay their debts?—That is, undoubtedly so. 

15892. How far, do you think, that is true?—It is almost impossible to say. 

16893. Let me put it in another way. Do you think, there is a strong gene¬ 
ral demand for long-term credit? A great deal is talked about it?—I should! 
say so, 

15894. And do you agree with that, Rao Bahib?—I agree. 

15895. For what purposes, in the main P—Payment of prior debts. 

16896. Rather than for carrying out improvements?—Also for improving 
the land, sinking wells, and so on; our accounts show that 45 per cent, of the- 
loans are given for payment of prior debts. 

16897. Take the average cultivator who has got a large existing dobt, which 
has been accumulating at compound interest, is it really within the scope of 
any water-tight financial scheme-to finance that debt for the ryot, or must 
there be some subsidy direct or indirect? That depends, I take it, on the 
extent of the debt in relation to the ryot’s paying capacity?—Yes. 

15898. In any community, would it be true to say that there are a large- 
proportion of cultivators, who are so deep in debt as to make it almost im¬ 
possible to extricate them without some outside help? Do you think that 
would be true?—I do not think, it would be entirely true as a general state¬ 
ment, but it is very difficult to say, because, we have no very reliable figures of 
the expenditure and the debt. 

15899. That is what I was waiting for. Do you not think that before all 
these schemes are floated it might he well to find out what, in fact, is the- 
position?—The difficulty is to find it out. 

15900. You do not know any means by which you can discover the extent of 
the debt?—No. 

15901. Have you even found out what the mortgage is, which is registered? 
—It is not all registered. 

15902. The mortgage debt is not always registered?—The repayment is not 
registered. The actual debt is registered, but unless you know the repayments 
you do not know where you are. 

15903. I understand the original mortgage debt is registered on a stamped' 
document, but the difficulty is to discover how far repayment has taken place ;■ 
is that correct?—Quite so. 
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15904, That is not an insurmountable difficulty?—We could find it out. If 
we had a man on special duty and he sat down for a month, he would 
probably be able to let us have a fair idea of the various debts in a small area. 

15905. I want your view about this, because it strikes me as important: 
Do you think it is really a business like proceeding to start co-operative societies 
and landinortgage banks and the rest of it, in order to relieve the indebtedness 
of the rural community, before you discover what that indebtedness is, or do 
you think that a firm effort ought to be made to assess the position as soon as 
possible?—We know that they have very considerable debts though we do not 
know precisely to what extent. 

15906. So that, in answer to my question whether an important proportion 
of the cultivators in any district are so deeply in debt as to make it perfectly 
hopeless to attempt to extricate them, you can only say that you do not know 
the facts ?—We do not know the facts in great detail; I do not think anybody 
•does. 

15907. On page 609, under the head of 1 Purchase societies,’ you are talk¬ 
ing about purchase of domestic requirements. I want to be perfectly certain 
what society you are thinking of. Are you thinking of the ordinary retail 
co-operative society such as you are accustomed to see in industrial areas in 
Great Britain?—Yes. 

15908. Retail societies?—Like retail stores in England. 

15909. Supposed to sell only to members, but, in fact, quite willing to sell to 
the public?—Yes, quite so. 

15910. And paying dividends at the end of the year out of the profits?— 
That is so. 

15911. As a beginning, in this country it might be feasible to purchase 
certain necessities on a co-operative basis, so as to take the advantage of a 
large order, without undergoing any of the risks of retail trading; might it 
not?—Yes, but it means grafting that work on to a co-operative credit society 
practically. 

15912. Do you advocate multiple purpose societies?—We do not like that. 

15913. Would you rather have a single purpose society P—Yes. 

15914. Then the next type of society you mention is the ordinary purchasing 
society?—Our purchase societies do not sell to non-members. Thero is a restric¬ 
tion that if any society wants to sell to non-members, it should get the sanction 
■of the Government. 

15915. That is the law?—That is the custom, not the law, The by-laws say 
that. 

15916, In paragraph B. on page 60!) in dealing with the purchase of agricul¬ 
tural requirements, you are not thinking of a society which purchases stock 
and takes the risk of trading, you are thinking of a society which buys 
collectively to meet the requirements of its members. Is that the idea ? That 
is a different thing you see?—I do not refer specifically to the point. Some 
-of them do carry stock and some of them do not. 

15917. Some of them do trading, do they?—Yes. Some of these societies 
carry a certain stock and also deal in agricultural requirements. 

15918. Do those purchasing societies which carry a stock all sell at cost 
price ?—They sell at cost price plus enough to cover working charges. 

15919. Have you laid it down definitely that multiple purpose societies are 
not advisable?—I know of no specific place where that fact has been stated. 
The by-laws do not permit other kinds of work. The credit society cannot do 
any work except as an agent of the members. 

15920. Except as agent of whom?—If a credit society wants to buy stores, it 
should have an indent specifically received from the member. 

15921. It takes no trading risk?—No. The by-laws distinctly say that the 
society should not undergo any risk. 

15922. Do I understand that the purchasing societies as such are sometimes 
conducted merely as agencies charging working expenses and sometimes as 
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trading concerns, carrying the stock and willing to sell to members as they 
require their goods ?—They do purchase stores but do no other work. 

15923. No other work at all P —No. 

15924. I want to turn to the tables on page 610 showing the agricultural 
requisites that have been bought. I notice that in the year 1919-20 purchase 
of ploughs, etc., shows a rise from zero to Rs. 12,955. The societies have also 
purchased Rs. 37,659 worth of manure and Rs. 59,157 worth of cattle food. 
How many societies did that business ?—There will be about 100 societies. The 
number varies from year to year. Generally, credit societies do the work. 

15925. I am only trying to get from you information as to how it comes 
about that you go from apparently zero to what are important increases in one 
year?—Intensive propaganda work was done from that year, i.e., from 1919. 
There were a few transactions before, but they were not noted in any of the 
account books of the societies. 

15926. You rise from zero to the figures I have mentioned, in one year. 
Then there was a very considerable fall as regards the ploughs sold in 1922-23 r 
and the figures for 1925-26 are in some cases higher and in some cases lower 
than in 1920. I should like either of you to offer some explanation. It is 
rather curious ? There was a very big development all round in the year 1919- 
20. But nothing since?—Still the work is there. In 1924-25 it was Rs. 28,000 
and in 1925-26 it was 15,000. But sometimes credit societies do the work and 
sometimes they do not. 

15927. I am afraid I am not quite getting to my point. You say you have 
been working all the six years from 1919 to 1925 and you have been able, by 
propaganda work, to increase the sale from zero to Rs. 12,000 odd in one year. 
Yet, in 1926 you have only succeeded, I should say, in barely maintaining the 
average. Could you not have gone on increasing the sale by further propa¬ 
ganda?—I cannot say exactly what the causes are for certain, there is a certain 
increase at first and subsequently it is stationary. 

15928. It is rather eurious, is it not?—Yes, it is curious. 

15929. Sir Thomas Middleton: Was there the same agricultural prosperity 
in these years? The same intensive propaganda, the same money available, 
etc., as in 1920?—Some of those years were very nearly verging on famine- 
years. 

The last two years were not years of scarcity. There lias been a heavy drop- 
in the years of scarcity. 

The Chairman: In 1924-25 it was Rs. 27,896 against only Rs. 12,955 in 1920, 

Sir Thomas Middleton: I say the total expenditure has risen. 

15930. The Chairman: So, you cannot offer any explanation? Nor can 
you, Rao Sahib?—It is only in 1920 that credit societies were permitted to 
purchase as agents of members. Before that the work was done but the reason 
why there are no figures from 1904 to 1920 is that credit societies did not do 
the work in those years. Intensive propaganda work was done only in 1919-20. 

15931. Then it stopped?—The department stopped work. Later, much of 
the work was not done by the departmental staff but by the union staff. 

I think you make a careful appreciation of these figures which are very 
interesting. I have not examined them myself, but according to Sir Thomas 
Middleton they vary in the aggregate expenditure more or less with the 
prosperity or failure of the season, etc., but in certain instances, like the 
ploughs, there is a reversing of that relationship. I think some attempt to- 
explain that position might be rather valuable? . . . . 

Deu-an Bahadur llaghavayya: The scarcity does not exist all over the 
Presidency, but only in a few places. That does not, 1 think, account for the 
variation in the purchase. 

15932. The Chairman: Yes, I understand. Now on page 611 you give a list 
of the names of important societies. I am asking you how it comes about that 
you do not mention agricultural and industrial societies which, another witness 
told us, had received advances of Rs. 18,600 under the State Aid to Industries 
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ActP—One such society is concerned with rice-milling and decortication of 
ground-nut. These are societies which sell agricultural products. The Kalla- 
kurichi society is not such a society. 

15933. Is that a manufacturing society?—That is on page 615. 

15934. Yes. I shall come to it. On page 615, some agricultural and indus¬ 
trial societies are mentioned in the statement showing the activities of the 
agricultural industrial societies in the Presidency. What I want to know from 
you is whether any of these societies receive grants under the State Aid to 
Industries ActP—The application from the Tindivanam society is now pending, 
but there has been no other grant under the State Aid to Industries Act. 

15935. Were you consulted before that grant was given to the Kallakuriehi 
society?—Yes. It was done at our instance. It was recommended by the 
Registrar. 

15936. Are you considering the possibility of encouraging other manufac¬ 
turing societies by grants of that nature?—Yes. Where necessary, in the ordi¬ 
nary course they are given Government subsidies. 

15937. To go back for a moment to the selling societies. Are they proving 
-a success on the whole?—I think I might say that they are a success. Very 
few of them, comparatively, in the Presidency, are not working properly. 

15938. Would you tell the Commission on what basis they pay their mem¬ 
bers for the produce which they sell. You know the alternative, I take it, 
either they pay the market price when the crop is brought to the godown, or 
they may pay, say, 60 per cent of the estimated market price and the remainder 
after the sale has taken place. You refer to the selling societies at page 611, 
-do you?—Yes, they do not sell on their own responsibility now. They give an 
advance of 50 to 60 per cent of the market value of the produce and after the 
sale is effected they make over the balance of the sale-proceeds. 

15939. Now is the sale by individual lots according to the bulk whioh is 
brought in by members or is the material bulked and sold?—Generally indi¬ 
vidual lots;_ there is no bulking or grading. 

16940. Is it not one of the principal advantages of selling on a co-operative 
basis that it gives you an opportunity of bulking and grading and claiming a 
higher priceP—It is not prevalent in this country. The biggest rise in price 
so far as the ryot is concerned is between the harvest and the marketing. 

15941. I do not quite see that that applies to the question; perhaps you will 
tell me how it does ?—The advantage to bo gained by a oo-operative sale is that 
if he can get his crop to a godown and sell it himself to a fairly big mer¬ 
chant instead of selling it to the village sowcar, he reaps a very considerable 
advantage. 

15942. I agree; but if he could reap a still further advantage by bulking 
and selling tho produce, why do you not allow him to do it?—But it is not so 
great an advantage. 

15943. But it would be an additional advantage?—Yes; it would be an 
additional advantage. 

15944. Are you investigating the question of consolidating fragmented 
holdings by co-operative societies ad hoc? —We have made some enquiries on 
-the subject. 

15945. And what conclusions have you arrived at?—The general conclusion 
was that there was no demand for anything of this sort and that the formation 
of any such societies would involve an amount of time and labour out of all 
proportion to the results we could expect. 

15946. You do not think that you might select a village where co-operation 
has really earned a good name and which is more or less convenient for visits 
from yourself and other officials, and there try a small scale experiment?— 
To consolidate holdings P 

15947. Yes; that has not been considered?—It was considered. 

15948. It was considered?—It was considered, but nothing has been done; 
there is not the same interest in the thing here. 
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16949. Is fragmentation of holdings an important problem in this Presi¬ 
dency?—Yes ; I think it is an important problem. 

16960. Would it be a very important contribution to the welfare of the agri¬ 
cultural community if by co-operative means you could induce consolidation of 
fragmented holdings P—There would be some advantage if it could be done, 

16951. One or two general questions; are you borrowing from sources other 
than the land mortgage banks? Are you borrowing from the.district banks at 
all P—We have a cash credit from the Imperial Bank; that is used for short¬ 
term loans. 

16962. Is that an important part of your business? What is the extent 
approximately of that cash credit?—Roughly 60 lakhs. 

16963. The Baja of Parlakimedi: You say your staff is rather insufficient for 
preliminary enquiries. Do you get the required help from the village pan- 
•chayats and Taluk Development bodies?—There are no Taluk Development 
bodies so far as I know; there are Taluk Boards and we get no assistance from 
them. 

16964. Would you welcome it from the village panchayatsP—I do not think 
we should be very keen about it. 

16965. For enquiries with regard to status of members and so on would 
not they be helpful to you?—It would be possible for them to give us some 
assistance; but I doubt if that would be of very much practical help to us, 

15956. We have been told that Secretaries of societies have been making use 
of these funds for their own private use; would it not be better if Directors of 
societies were allowed to cheek balances periodically instead of waiting for 
Auditors?—You mean the panchayatdars? 

15957. Yes?—They are competent to check the dealings at any time. The 
Secretary or the President keeps the cash balance. Any other panchayatdar 
can ask for the production of cash balances. 

15958. But I believe they say they will only produce to Inspectors and 
Auditors ?—That is because the particular panchayatdar may not be competent 
to assert his right. 

16959. But there is a provision in the rules to that effect?-—Yes; the pan- 
chayat is responsible for the management; keeping the cash balance is one of 
the items of the management; the panchayatdar can ask for the production 
of the cash balance from the Secretary or the President whoever keeps it. 

15960. You say with regard to taccavi loans, that some portion goes to the 
pockets of the Tahsildars and Revenue Inspectors. Are not any preventive 
measures enforced?—The only preventive measure is that if the TahsiMar is 
caught, I presume he gets dismissed. 

15961. But does the department insist upon any security being provided 
and the forfeiture of security when malpractices are discovered?—No; I do 
not think that is practicable. 

16962. Do not important people like Tahsildars provide security?—No; no 
cash security. 

15963. Sir James MacKenna: Mr. Hood, I should just like to have an out¬ 
line of the organisation of the co-operative movement in this Presidency start¬ 
ing at the top downwards?—Official and non-officialp 

16964. Yes, official to begin withP—There is a Registrar and a Joint-Regis¬ 
trar with their office in Madras. The Presidency is divided up into eight 
Deputy Registrars’ circles, the Deputy Registrar being principally in charge 
of non-credit work. Further, the Presidency is divided into 24 districts each 
in charge of an Assistant Registrar. 

16965. Is any district still untouched?—No; we cover the whole Presidency. 
There is then a staff of Inspectors under .the Assistant and Deputy Registrars. 

15966. These are all Government officials?—Yes. 

16967. Does that comprise the whole of tlje official organisation ?—Inspectors 
and clerks are the end of the official organisation. 
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15968. Then the non-official organisation?—The non-official organisation is 
not quite complete. I should prefer to start at the bottom: There is the 
primary village society consisting of the individual members; they are 
collected by 80s, 40s and 50s into Supervising Unions which are under the 
control of the primary societies and at the same time control the primary 
societies and supervise them. The Supervising Unions are again combined 
into District Federations. That organisation is not quite complete; there are 
still 8 or 4 districts which have not got their federations. At the top there 
is the Provincial Union; that is the supervision side of it. The finance side 
is again independent. 

15969. Is the audit done by Government agency or by non-official agency ?— 
That is done principally by Government agency. 

15970. Who does the audit of primary credit societies ?—That is done almost 
entirely by the Government Inspectors. 

15971. Do you think that official audit is desirable?—I think the Registrar 
is responsible for it under the Act. 

15972. I know that, but do you think it ought to be done officially right 
through?—He cannot very well be responsible for it if it is not, 

15973. Then as to your banking scheme, you have what you call the Madras. 
Central Urban Bank and a large number of district Central Banks?—Yes. 

15974. Is the Madras Central Urban Bank the apex bank?—Yes. 

15975. The Provincial Bank?—Yes. 

15976. What is the process of financing downwards? How do the funds 
percolate down ?—The apex bank gets money from various sources and simply 
lends to the district Central Banks on their application. 

15977. Without any reference to the Registrar in the case of the district 
Central Banks?—An application goes to the Registrar and another application 
goes direct to the bank who discuss the matter and generally wait for my 
recommendation before coming to any final decision on any particular loan. 

15978. On any particular loan to any particular bank?—Yes. 

15979. Is there any Government money in the Central Urban Bank?—None. 

15980. It is all outside P—Yes. 

15981. Has the apex Bank any power of inspection of the method in which 
the funds of the Central Banks are applied?—No, 

15982. Have the District Central Banks any power of, inspection or control 
over the money lent to credit societies?—Generally no. They look to the local 
unions for supervision but in practice there is practically none. 

15983. Can the Registrar intervene to stop a loan from a district Central 
Bank to a credit society or group of credit societies which he thinks is not 
worthy of receiving a loan, or is the district Central Bank practically in¬ 
dependent in the matter of loans?—They are practically independent in the 
matter of the loans they give. If we found that there was a probability of 
giving the loans carelessly, we should write to the Central Bank and advise 
them. We give them copies of audit reports so that they may know 7 how their 
societies stand and if we gave advice of that sort I have no doubt it w ould be 
taken. 

15984. You had no complaints from the Apex bank or from the district 
Central Banks as to the misapplication of their funds or as to unsatisfactory 
loans, given to subordinate societies?—No, except occasionally we gel com¬ 
plaints of defalcation and delays in repayment and things of that sort. 

15985. Is there any Government money in the movement at all in the 
Madras Presidency?—There is a loan under the State Aid to Industries Aot 
to one society. 

15986. That is a special thing?—There is a Government backing of building 
societies; all that money comes from the Government; loans to depressed classes 
are lent by Government; they also take up debentures in the land mortgage 
banks and there is cattle insurance. 
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15987. Government takes up the debentures?—Yes. 

15988. What about land mortgage banks? They are not run under the 
ordinary Co-operative Credit Act; therefore where is the capital for the land 
mortgage banks coming from?—There is the ryot. 

15989. All the capital?—They float debentures. 

15990. The debentures are taken up by Government?—Yes; not the whole, 
but half of it, subject to a maximum of half a lakh each for four banks. 

15991. How many land mortgage banks have you?—Nominally six. 

15992. I think you told the Chairman that the limit of loan was only 
Rs. 2,000?—Yes. 

15993. In the case of these land mortgage banks, do you make a thorough 
scrutiny of the security, the encumbrances of the land at all?—Yes, I think 
that is what is hanging it up to a certain extent: the necessity for making 
as careful scrutiny as we can. 

15994. Do you think you are going to make any contribution to the vast 
problem by what I might call slightly glorified ordinary co-operative credit 
societies? Do you think that a maximum loan of Rs. 2,000 is going to have 
an appreciable effect at all on agricultural indebtedness?—It will touch all 
the individuals whose indebtedness is less than Rs, 2,000; there must be a very 
large number of them. We do not propose to restrict it to that amount for 
all the time. It is only a preliminary restriction, so that the small amount of 
money we get in the first instance shall not go to two or three individuals. 

15995. You are merely at the experimental stage?—Yes. 

15996. You intend to work up to a bigger scheme when you make sure of 
your foundations?—We hope to work up to a very big scheme. 

15997. The Chairman : Do you have check audits on the accounts of primary 
societies carried out by your own officers here and there from time to time?— 
Yes. 

15998, Mr. Calvert: We call it a super-audit?—We call it a test audit. 

15999. The Chairman: What do those test audits show?—Any discrepancies 
in the original audit. The original audit seems to be correct in most cases and 
no mistakes are seen. 

16000. Who carries out the test audits?—The senior Inspector; the audit 
is done by a junior Inspector and the test audit is mado by a senior Inspector 
or the Assistant Registrar. 

16001. Where does the junior Inspector come in this hierarchy which 
Mr. Hood described to Sir Janies MacKenna?—He comes under “ Inspectors 
and Clerks.” 

16002. That is not a, test audit, is it?—The Inspector does the original 
audit; the senior Inspector does the test audit. 

16003, Where does the senior Inspector come in this hierarchy?—He is in 
a higher grade of the same category. 

16004. But you have no trained auditor attached to your own office whom 
you can send out from time to time to the primary societies to gc through 
their books and see how things are standing?—No, we have no trained auditor 
in' my office that I send out; every district has a senior Inspector. 

16005. Attached to the district?—Yes. 

16006. And that is the highest officer who ever carries out the audit?— 
Above him there is the Assistant Registrar who is in charge of the district, 

16007. Does the Assistant Registrar in charge of the district ever sees the 
books himself?—He goes to the societies and sees the books. 

16008. He sees them all?—Yes. 

16009. He is the highest officer who sees the books; is he?—We ourselves do 
inspect individual societies. 

16010. You see them yourselves?—Yes, undoubtedly. 

And you look at the books, that is a test audit? 
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16011. Sir James MacKenna: Continuing the question of audit raised by 
the Chairman, who does the audit of the Central Banks and the Madras Central 
Urban Bank?—The Central Banks are audited by the Assistant Registrar. 

16012. Who does the audit of the Madras Central Urban Bank?—That i3 
done by a certified auditor. 

16013. I think you will agree, Mr. Hood, that when you come to your 
larger land mortgage banks you will have to put up a machinery for the very 
careful investigation of encumbrances on the land?—That is one of the chief 
things we have to do now. 

16014. Yes, on a small scale now, when your limit is only a couple of 
thousands. It will be quite a serious thing with higher limits. Burma has 
been contemplating land mortgage banks on a big scale, and we have been held 
up by tremendous and insuperable difficulties regarding the valuation and 
examination of titles of the land on which you propose to ask the public to 
take debentures?—That is our experience. 

So that any experience you have may be of great help to Burma. 

16015. Professor Gangulee: In reply to the Chairman you said you had no 
knowledge of the extent of indebtedness in the Presidency?—I do not know 
what the extent is. 

16016. Bo you think the re-settlement reports of different districts may be 
of some use to you? You have such reports available for Tanjore and other 
districts?—Yes; they might be of use. 

16017. I find they contain some useful information with regard to the 
indebtedness of the peasantry, although the size of the holdings is not shown 
there. You have no knowledge of the extent of indebtedness. Before you 
form a society do you undertake any preliminary survey of any sort with 
regard to the people and with regard to the kind "of cultivation?—There is a 
property survey. 

16018. Who undertakes the preliminary survey?—The officer organising the 
society. 

16019. And he submits that survey to you?—It would go to tile Assistant 
Registrar in the first place. 

16020. I want to be quite clear in my mind how you organise these societies. 
You have first a preliminary survey with regard to the people, their occupa¬ 
tion and so on; then that survey is reported to whom, the Registrar or the 
Assistant Registrar?—To the Assistant Registrar. 

16021. Then what happens?—He scrutinises the report, and if lie thinks- 
the society can be registered, he sends it on to the Deputy Registrar. 

16022. And then?—The Deputy Registrar registers it. 

16023. And the final sanction?—It does not come to the Registrar, except 
it be for a society of the special type when the Registrar’s sanction is necessary. 

16024. Please turn to Mr. Gray’s Report, page 5. I have a little difficulty 
in understanding the table.* I have not been able to understand what yon 
actually mean by short-term money and long-term money. You find the last 
column “paying off prior debts, Rs. 3,51,59,989”; are these short-term 
loans?—These are long-term loans. 

16025. Let us see the first column “Cultivation.” Is that short-term?—• 

Yes. 

16026. Then, “Purchase of cattle”?—That is a long-term loan. 

16027. “Payment of hist”? —That is short-term. 

16028. “Improvement of land ”?—Long-term. 

16029. “Purchase of raw materials for industries”?—Short-term. 

16030. “ Trade,” “ Education ” and all that column is long-term, I 
suppose?—“ Trade ” is partly long-term and partly short-term. 

16031. “Purchase of land”—Long-term. 


* Vide Appendix II on pages 672 (a) and 672 ( b). 
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16032, “Food and other necessaries of life”?—Short-term, 

16033. So that in that list you find a mixture of short and long-term loans, 
but a great deal of it is long-term?—Yes, long-term not exceeding five years. 
Under the present circumstances we cannot give loans for more than five years. 

16034. These loans are for paying off prior debts?—Formerly loans were 
given up to 10 years; the period was reduced to 5; and it has now been ex¬ 
tended to 7 years. 

16035. Would you call that long-term credit?—Yes. 

16036. In view of this, I do not understand Mr. Hood’s remark “ I consi¬ 
der that the problem of providing short-term money to cultivators has largely 
been solved.” In this table I find that long-term credit predominates?— 
That does not alter the fact that we have got more money at present than we 
can lend for short-term purposes. 

16037. I follow that, in this list you have lent Rs. 3,51,00,000 on long-term 
credit?—Yes, but it is not nearly long enough. 

16038. One of you (Mr. Hood) says : “ The problem of providing short-term 
money to cultivators has been largely solved.” The Joint Registrar (Kao 
Sahib Deivasikhamani Mudaliyar) says: “It is only when a solution is found 
to obtain money to pay off his prior debts, that he will be free to borrow from 
his society for all his short-term needs. The Rao Sahib places the import¬ 
ance of long-term credit before short-term credit, whereas Mr. Hood seems 
to be of a different opinion?—(Mr. Hood): “ the problem of providing short 
money to cultivators has been largely solved ” means we have got far more 
short-term money than we can use at present. 

16039. As I understand the Rao Sahib, he wants to get rid of the prior 
debt?—Yes. 

16040. Which you cannot get rid of unless you take recourse to long-term 
credit ?— (Jiao Sahib Deivasikhamani Mudaliyar) ; I agree. 

16041. Where is then the success of your short-term loans?—(Mr. Hood) It 
does not alter the fact that we have been provided with a larger amount of 
short-term money than we can use at present. (Bao Sahib Deivasikhamani 
Mudaliyar): They could have borrowed much more than Rs. 1,50,00,000 for 
short-term purposes if their prior debts had been wiped out. That is what 
I mean. 

The Chairman: It is rather difficult to see what you actually mean by 
short-term credit and long-term credit. 

16042. What is your classification?—One year is short-term. 

16043. Two to five years, long-term?—Two years can be termed short. One 
year up to the next harvest is short-term. I am afraid there is a certain 
amount of confusion arising from the fact that although we regard five years 
as long-term, long-term in respect of land mortgage banks would be 50 to 
100 years. 

16044. I understand, the explanation is not that you were preening your¬ 
selves on your success having in fact lent all the money on short-term loans, 
which are liquid but that you had no difficulty in finding cash to finance such 
short-term loans as you can arrange?—We can provide a great deal more than 
we can arrange. 

16045. Professor Gangulee: You must satisfy the requirements of paying 
prior debts, cattle improvement and so on for which you need long-term 
credit; unless you satisfy those requirements short-term credit is not of much 
use?—No, I cannot agree with that. 

16046. I think it is necessary to make it clear. Surely it is not suggested 
that there is not an enormous field for the expansion of short-term credit on 
a co-operative basis outside such short-term demands as would flow from a 
settlement of long-term debts?—I think there is still an enormous field for 
purely short-term loans. 

16047. As things stand to-day?—As things stand to-day and it is that short¬ 
term credit that we want to develop to take up the money. 
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16048. It has not heen solved? You say the problem has been solved?— 
What I have said is that we can at present, and apparently there is no reason 
why we should not go on doing it, get more money to lend out for purely 
short-term purposes than we can find an outlet for. 

16049. How long does it take under the present procedure for a member to 
obtain a loan from a society? What is the procedure?—He has to go to the 
Secretary of his society and put in an application, the Secretary has to get 
the sanction of the panehayat; the application has to he sent to the bank and 
to the Supervising Union; the Supervising Union has to recommend the loan, 
the Central Bank has to pass it, and then the cash has to come back. 

16050. Will you kindly give us an idea of the time?—Anything from 3 or 4 
days to a month; 2 months is the maximum. 

16051. Does it take a month for short-term credit P Suppose a man may 
want to buy seed for sowing ?—There are other methods. The society sends a 
forecast and executes a bond in advance in certain areas, and they draw the 
money. 

16052. Is the forecasting system common?—Not very common, but it obtains 
in certain areas; the developed unions do that. 

16053. A month’s delay in the case of a short-term loan is rather a serious 
delay; do you not think so ?—It is rather serious, but on the other hand, he 
generally knows sometime in advance what his requirements are. 

16054. Do you think co-operative societies can largely be employed in con¬ 
nection with the grant of taccavi loans?—It depends on how much money 
Government is prepared to put down in taccavi loans. 

16055. It is not a question so much of money as of organisation. Could 
a co-operative society, as an organised body, undertake to do that?—It could 
do it; it could be done. 

16056. Do you know whether this has been tried anywhere else in India?—I 
understand it has been done in Bombay. 

16057. With regard to the sanctioning of loans, which is the authority with 
whom the final sanction rests?'—It rests with the bank that gives the money. 

16058. With regard to management of societies, what sort of men constitute 
the committee of management? Are they educated enough to understand co¬ 
operative principles?—In the urban societies they certainly are. 

16059. I am referring to rural agricultural societies?—Apart from the 
depressed classes, in the rural agricultural sooities, there is generally a 
panehayat of men sufficiently educated to understand what they are doing; 
they are able to read books. 

16060. You do not think that want of education is a handicap in the 
management of these committees, and you do not feel that want of education, 
on the part of these members is a handicap to the development of the co¬ 
operative spirit?—I do not think that alone is much of a handicap. 

16061. You do not feel it would be a handicap to the spread of the move¬ 
ment?—Generally, if the members are educated, they can better control the 
panehayat. 

16062. I am talking about the members who are appointed as a committee 
of management; do you find that the lack of education in them is a handicap ? 
—No, I think on the whole they are sufficiently educated to do the work they 
are required to do in the villages. 

16063. How far is non-credit co-operative organisation expanding in this 
Vresidency?—I think it is expanding very slowly; I have no means of measur¬ 
ing it. 

16064. I understand that the duties of Deputy Registrars are chiefly to 
encourage the formation of non-credit societies; is that right?—The general 
control of the movement in their areas is in their hands. The object was to 
provide for special attention to non-credit societies, undoubtedly. 

16065. You have 9 Deputy Registrars employed for the purpose P—No, 8. 
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16066. On page 613 of your note there is a table with regard to the 
transactions of the Orthanad Crop Loan Union. I find that the whole trans- 
.action did not exceed Rs. 9,000, which is given in the 4th column ‘ Value if 
sold at the village market at the harvest time.' What is the basis of this 
organisation of the Orthanad Crop Loan Union?—It is a co-operative society 
with a share capital which has built godowns for itself, the object being to 
receive the ryots’ agricultural produce into the godown at the harvest, to give 
advances on that up to the extent of 50 or 60 per cent, of its value and enable 
the ryot to hold his crop in that godown until he sells it. 

16067. Mr. Calvert: Who sells it?—The ryot, not the union; at present 
there is no attempt at joint sale of produce. 

16068. How does the union cover its expenses?—By rents and interest on 
loans. 

16069. Professor Gangulee : According to the table on page 616 of your note, 
in the Tanjore district you have the Shiyali Agricultural and Industrial 
Society; is it a non-credit society?—Yes. 

16070. Organised by the Deputy Registrar?—No, it was organised, long 
before the Deputy Registrar came into existence, by the Assistant Registrar. 

16071. Its chief object was to supply phosphatic manure?—Yes, to supply 
phosphatic manure, and also grind bones; that is another form of phosphatic 
manure; and to do rice hulling too. 

16072. From the investigations of the Department of Agriculture, we know 
that there is a great demand for phosphatic manure in this Presidency; do 
you know that?—Yes, there is a demand. 

16073. It is proposed to liquidate the society?—Yes. 

16074. Could you kindly give us the history of the society, why has it gone 
into liquidation?—Because tho board of inanage.ment took very little personal 
interest in its affairs; it was run by a series of wealthy ryots. 

16075. But thore were other supervisors; there was the Department of Co¬ 
operation to watch the proceedings and so on. Phosphatic manure is a com¬ 
modity for which there is a demand, and it was run on a co-operative basis?— 
That may be so, but the fact remains that they manufactured a certain amount 
of phosphatic manure which they were prepared to sell at less than the market 
rate, but the ryots would not buy it. 

16076. It would perhaps be helpful for us to understand the nature of your 
non-credit societies; could you give us some information as regards the acti¬ 
vities of this particular society, when it was started, its growth and its death? 
—There never was much of actual activity of the society. They would do 
nothing for themselves; they obtained the advice of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment on what they were to make, and the manures that were likely to be or 
value. They got the advice of the Industries Department on the "machinery 
that they ought to put up; they got their assistance to put it up. I think 
this was all done more or less free. They then came to ask for an Inspector 
to run the society. You see their activities did not amount to very much. 

16077. Precisely. When they failed in spite of the facilities which you and 
Government offered them, is that not a case for enquiry ?—I do not know what 
there is further to enquire into there. 

16078. Why did they fail? Was it due to lack of co-operative spirit in the 
co-operative society?—Absolute lack of interest on the part of the promoters. 

16079. The Chairman: You agreed with Professor Gangulee that there was 
a brisk demand for phosphatic manure in this Presidency. Are you sure there 
is a brisk demand at current prices, or do you mean that there is a chemical 
need for phosphatic manure?—There is chemical need, yes, I do not say that 
there is a very great demand; on the other hand, there is a demand because 
commercial concerns are selling quite a lot, both directly and now they are 
trying to sell through us. 

16080. Professor Gangulee : Can you say that the co-operative movement in 
this Presidency has developed into a people’s movement ?—I think so. 
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10081. It has touched the people?—Yes, I think so. 

16082. You have non-official agencies very much interested in the co¬ 
operative movement, and you work hand in hand with those non-official 
agencies?—Yes. 

16083. Can you mention one or two non-official agencies working in eon- 
junction with you?—The whole co-operative organisation, the federations and 
unions and primary societies, are all working in co-operation with us. 

16084. You say that you undertook an enquiry on consolidation of holdings, 
and you came to the conclusion that it was not a serious problem? -I came to 
the conclusion rather that there was no likelihood of finding an immediate 
solution for it by forming co-operative societies. 

16085. Have you published the result of your enquiry?—No. It has been 
discussed at various times, and I have made enquiries myself and prepared a 
few maps. 

16086. What is the total deposit in your Apex bank?—About a crore of 
rupees, I suppose. 

16087. Lying idle?—Not so much. 

16088. How much is idle?—About 35 lakhs. 

16089. Rs. 35 lakhs are lying idle in the bank?—Yes. 

16090. There is a demand for money from the cultivators in the country ?— 
Yes. 

16091. And the money is in the bank ?—Yes. 

16092. The water is there, the man is thirsty, but the water is not given to 
him?—What the ryot wants is not a loan for one year or for two years; he 
wants a loan for 15 to 20 years. The Madras Central Urban Bank could not 
give it for such a long period. 

16093. Mr. Calvert: I want to begin with the last question of Professor 
'Gangulee. You say that Rs. 35 lakhs are lying idle in the Provincial Bank. 
That 35 lakhs is part of your liquid resources?—We have got 35 lakhs there 
besides fluid resources. 

16094. But if you have 6 mores working capital, you must have a very 
large sum in cash available to meet deposits?—Yes. 

16095. Is it serving a purpose?—The 85 lakhs is in excess of what is neces¬ 
sary for that purpose. 

16096. But you must have cash to meet any run on your bank?—Yes. 

16097. You are bound to have a large sum?—We have got that and in 
addition we have Rs. 35 lakhs that includes the Rs. 15 lakhs lent to the Pun¬ 
jab ; it is not lying idle, though it is lying idle in the sense that it is not used 
by the cooperative societies. 

16098. That is what I want. You mentioned the Lalgudi society?—Yes. 

16099. That is what we call a better farming society P—Yes. 

16100. In that society, you are trying to persuade all the members to 
follow the advice of the Agricultural Department?—No I do not think so. 
We demonstrate what the result of following the Agricultural Department’s 
advice will be. I do not think it can be said that we are or would be right 
in backing the Agricultural Department on technical questions. Our object 
is to show what the result of the Agricultural Department’s advice is. 

16101. You do not get the members to carry out the advice of the Agri¬ 
cultural Department?—No, I do not think we can do that, it is a matter of 
demonstrating to them. 

16102. On page 606 you mention that there is no market for investments 
and any one with money seeks to lend it on the security of land. Is there in 
this Presidency growing up a body of agriculturist moneylenders?—There is a 
body of agriculturist moneylenders. I could not say whether they have 
become more numerous now or not. 

16103. You nave no idea as to whether they are increasing in numbers?— 
No. I have not a sufficiently intimate knowledge of them to be able to judge. 
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16104. Your primary societies at present take mortgage security in some 
cases?—Yes. 

16105. Do they for those same loans take personal security in addition to 
the mortgage security?—No, they do not, 

16106. On this question of small loans for long periods, is it your policy 
that the primary societies should give the small long period loans and the 
land mortgage banks the bigger long period loans P—No. The mortgage banks 
should take over the whole of the long period work, that is to say, heavy 
indebtedness and heavy encumbrances of land, etc., which cannot be repaid 
in less than 15 years, should be taken over by them. That business should be 
done solely by the land mortgage banks, and the short-term loans, which 
would include loans also for five or six years, should be attended to by the 
existing central banking system. 

16107. But does not this present system of primary societies taking mort¬ 
gage securities entail the giving of long-term loans?—It is long-term loans 
limited to five years, 

16108. In primary societies?—Yes. 

16109. You say that money is coming into the financing banks at a faster 
rate than it can be utilised; is that because you are giving too high a rate 
of interest?—To some extent it is true, but now the Central Banks have 
reduced the rate of interest. In spite of that the money flows in. 

16110. At the reduced rate?—Yes, at the reduced rate. There is also the 
fact that the District Boards have placed their funds for investment in co¬ 
operative societies. We have got a further amount of about Rs. 125 lakhs 
of District Board money. 

16111. Provident fund money ?—Provident fund money, railway cess, gene¬ 
ral funds, etc. 

16112. Dr, Hyder : What is this railway cess?—They levy a cess for con¬ 
structing railways in District Board areas, 

16113. Branch lines?—Yes, branch lines. 

16114. Mr. Calvert: On page 609 there is rather a curious remark : “ Some 
of the financing banks demand a more rapid expansion by freer organisation.”' 
But what are these financing banks? Are they under the control of indivi¬ 
dual shareholders or of co-operative societies?—Under both in most of the 
Central Banks. 

16115. From which side is this demand coming: from the society or from 
individual members?—From both sides. The demand is to provide an outlet 
for the funds and it is made by all the members of the banks. 

16116. Is the total of the societies’ deposits in the Central Banks in excess 
of the Central Banks’ power to lend out to societies?—No. 

16117- I do not quite understand how the societies can demand an expan¬ 
sion?—Expansion not merely in the matter of new societies, but expansion 
by giving further loans. The primary societies, as shareholders in the Cen¬ 
tral Banks are interested in developing the business of that Central Bank. 

16118. With themselves, not with other people?—With themselves and with 
other people. They are naturally interested in making the Central Bank as 
successful and profitable as possible. 

16119. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya-: The bulk of the deposits in Central 
Banks come from the non-co-operative public?—Yes, that is so. 

16120, Mr. Calvert: It does not seem very co-operative that village socie¬ 
ties should demand a development in order to find an outlet for individual 
depositors’ money?—To develop their own hank. It is their bank. They 
should develop it if they want their bank to be successful and profitable \ 
because the more the bank finds outlets for its resources, the greater their 
chances of getting their own loans at a lower rate. 

16121. It does not sound very co-operative. On page 611 I see there is 
power to lend on security of standing crops. Is it a first charge on those 
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crops?—They execute a bond, making it the. first charge on the standing 
crops. 

16122. That protects yon from attachment by a decree-holder who has a 
prior decree?—-No. I think the Government revenue takes precedence. 

16123. Then a decree-holder who held an unsatisfied decree before you gave 
your crop loan will have a prior right of attachment?—Yes, I think so. 

16124. You have not been able to get over that difficulty?—I do not know 
that we have ever come across any concrete example of that difficulty. 

16125. You are trying to enable the ryot to hold up his produce till it has 
recovered from the harvest slump?—That is the idea. Paddy, I believe, is 
generally about the top of the market in October, the main harvest comes on in 
December, January or February. 

16126. You allow him to hold it up for ten months?—It may be up to ten 
months. 

16127. Is the difference in price more than the interest on the loan?— 
Much more, generally; in the case of paddy it is much more. The actual 
difference is rather difficult to assess in figures, because there is always the 
question of false weights and that sort of thing which are supposed to occur 
a great deal in the villages and we have no means of measuring that. 

16128. But are you not in danger of getting your producer to undertake 
the functions of a middleman ?—Yes; but that is more or less the object of 
co-operative sales. 

16129. I think it is rather a risk, is it not?—No, I do not think there is 
any risk so far as having the stuff in the godov n is concerned, because in the 
first place we only give loan up to 50 per cent, of the value of the produce 
obtained and, in the second place, the prices of food-grains fluctuate fairly 
regularly; that is to say there is a big harvest slump in the market and a 
steady rise afterwards. 

16130. What is the usual period for a> crop loan?—It is three months; 
but you do not get the maximum rise in that time; paddy is generally at its 
top price about October, so that if you limited the crop loan to 3 months as 
was suggested you would not get the maximum benefit for the ryot. 

16131. On page 612 you say that godowns are being built from money lent 
by Government. What rate cf interest do the Government charge?—6f per 
cent., I think. 

16132. For what period?—I do not know if it is for any specific period. 

16133. What security do they demand?—I think it is on general assets; 
I do not know if there is any other security. 

16134. Has any definite enquiry been made in specific villages as to whether 
or not the owners of fragmented holdings find much difficulty in cultivating 
their lands?-—The only enquiry that 1 know of in that connection is an 
enquiry that I made myself when I had some maps made to tell exactly what the 
state of affairs was and what was the number of plots held by each pattadar. 

16135. I do not think any one in the Punjab knew to what fantastic length 
the fragmentation had gone until we made the enquiry P—I have got maps 
of about half a dozen villages which I can show you, if you would like to see 
them. 

16136. But some of the fields that you showed me on Sunday were as small 
as a quarter of an acre?—There are plots in villages as small as a quarter 
of an acre in extent. 

16137. On page 617, is there not some confusion when you talk of labour- 
saving devices? Are you not confusing labour-saving with labour-improving 
devices?—I thought I had drawn a distinction. 

16138. The ordinary implements proposed by the Agricultural Department 
are more labour-improving than labour-saving devices, are they not?—No. 

16139. Would you say that the plough, the hoe, and the tractor are labour- 
saving devices, pure and simple?—Yes. 
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16140. No, they are labour-improvement devices surely?—The tractor is 
not, 

16141. The fields are too small for tractors?—That is what I say; it is of 
no use but it is a labour-saving device; so are the self-binder and the reaper. 

16142. A thing like the hand hoe is a purely labour-improving device?— 
Yes. 

16143. Dr. Eyder: Would you develop your argument, apart from this 
distinction between labour-saving and labour-improving? You have taken 
up the general position that it would not be to the economic interests of the 
people of this Presidency to improve their ploughs and other implements 
because it would lead to a certain amount of labour becoming surplus for 
which you would not be able to find employment? Would you develop this 
argument?—That argument applies to purely labour-saving devices; it does 
not apply to ploughs and other implements of that kind; it may apply to 
definitely labour-saving devices which, so far as I can make out, would only 
result in flooding the market with more cheitp labour. 

16144. Take the case of the plough?—The plough as Mr. Calvert points 
out is not a labour-saving device at all; at least an improved plough is not; 
it is a labour-improving device. Whether you use a good plough or a bad 
plough the saving of labour is not very great. 

16146. I really do not see the distinction. Take the case of a holding 
which had been cultivated with two ploughs, but which you can now cultivate 
with one plough by the labour of one man ?—I am not in a position to say 
whether it can be done, with one plough where two ploughs were necessary 
before. 

16146. I take that case merely for purposes of illustration; whether it 
actually corresponds with the facts is immaterial. Since you have taken up 
this position that you do not favour the introduction of labour-saving devices 
because a certain amount of labour would be thrown out and would become 
surplus, I want you to tell me whether your position is tenable over a period 
of years or whether you are merely thinking of the immediate results?—I 
spoke of immediate results. The argument, of course, would not apply to an 
improved plough because that is supposed to produce a better crop from the 
land. Implements such as self-binders and that sort of things merely save 
labour; they do not necessarily improve the crop. We are thinking of a labour- 
saving device and necessarily the immediate result of that would, I presume, 
be unemployment among che labourers. 

16147. You think it is not desirable that the door should be opened to the 
introduction of such devices, that is to say purely labour-saving devices on 
account of this fear of unemployment ?—The door is open to the use of labour- 
saving devices. 

16148. Yes; but as a , matter of policy you are afraid of the immediate 
result, and therefore you would not advertise or encourage the use of such 
implements. Of course the door is open and no one can prevent the use of 
labour-saving devices?—No one can prevent the use of such devices but I do> 
not think there is any necessity to push them. 

16149. Mr. Calvert: I think you said in reply to the Chairman that you 
had no estimate of the mortgage debt of this Province. I think the Registrar 
General of Panchayats committed himself to 90 crores as the amount of 
mortgage debt; do you think that is at all accurate?- I have no idea. 

16150. What is the area of these land mortgage banks?—At present there 
is one for each fir lea. 

16151. What is that?—Roughly a third of a taluk. 

16152. How many villages does it consist of?—It varies according to the 
locality. The idea is to cover five miles in every direction. 

16153. Is their liability limited or unlimited?—Limited. 

16154. What is the rule in regard to dividends? Do they pay dividends 
on shares?—Yes; I do not think there is any special rule; they pay dividends 
if they can. 
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-16155. What is your security for loaiisp For instance what will be the 
security on a loan for redemption of land?—The land itself, to the value of 
twice the amount given, that is to say, you would give a mortgage up to 
50 per cent, of the estimated actual value of the land. 

16156. You do not make the borrower mortgage the whole of his immove¬ 
able property?—No. 

16157. So that although he had mortgaged to you, he is still free to mort¬ 
gage the balance of the property to the moneylender?—Yes. 

16158. Are you taking personal security in addition to the mortgage secu¬ 
rity?—No. 

16159. What will you do if he fails to pay his instalment?—There is a 
provision that the society may take over the management of the land. 

16160. Is it not very risky tc take over the land?—It can be leased to 
other ryots. 

16161. A friendly critic while comparing Madras and Punjab says that the 
general standard of intelligence and education is much higher in Madras, 
hut there is less intensive education of the primary societies, with the result 
that these have not gone so far in developing first class talent in the move¬ 
ment itself. I understand you have not got any systematic machinery for 
educating the members of primary societies?—That is so. 

16162. Are you thinking of asking for that now?—Yes; I have been con¬ 
templating going to Government and asking for a special additional Govern¬ 
ment staff for taking up the general education question and making the 
courses more systematic. 

16163. Is it your idea that this staff should lecture to the members in their 
own villages or in centres?—The methodical work would have to be done at 
centres. 

16164. You are not contemplating a peripatetic staff which would actually 
deliver lectures to members of the primary society in their own village?—I 
think we should have both because the central courses cannot touch all mem¬ 
bers of the panchayats; it is necessary that they should have some sort of 
lecturing and instruction on fairly methodical lines; that can only be given 
to them in the villages. 

16165. The Chairman asked you about the members of your primary 
societies repaying loans; am I correct in saying that you do not give syste¬ 
matic teaching in the benefits arising from prompt repayments?—There is no 
specified syllabus of any such teaching; the local union is doing it. 

16166. Are you trying to secure repayment by educating the member to 
sec the advantage of repayment or just by using pressure without teaching 
him what he himself gains by repaying?—I think both; we hope to do it by 
education but in practice we have to do a certain amount by bringing pres¬ 
sure to bear. 

16167. I see you followed other Provinces or led other Provinces in making 
the arrears recoverable as arrears of land revenue. Have you found that of 
much advantage?—It is an advantage, but we do not make very great use 
of it; it naturally involves a good deal of work on the Revenue Department; 
we have limited the number of cases that can he recovered in that way to 40 
for each taluk per year. 

16168. Do you think that that compulsory power is really of benefit to the 
movement?—In the present stage, yes; I should say so; it is a security power. 

16169. Would you not allow members to suffer the penalty of their own 
reraissness in controlling their fellow members?—I do not quite follow'. 

16170. The rule that members have to make good the loss of any defaulter 
does rather stimulate them to see that these repayments are made? By having 
that compulsory power you remove that stimulus?—Yes, to some extent. 

16171. It rather weakens the moral fibre of the society?—Yes, but it 
strengthens its financial fibre. 

16172. Temporarily?—Yes. 
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16173. Is your staff drawn from the same castes and classes as the actual 
members of the societiesP—Not entirely; a good deal of it is. 

16174. Is it one of your objects that the staff in the same area shall be 
of the same caste or class as the majority of members in that area? No; I 
do not think so; there has been no stated policy to that effect. 

16175. What is the educational qualification you require of the staff?— 
The actual minimum qualification for the Inspector grade is a Secondary 
School Leaving Certificate, with an eligibility certificate and he is also re¬ 
quired to pass in book-keeping. 

16176. In economics?—There is no provision about economics; it is for 
Assistant Registrars and not for Inspectors. They get a practical training. 

16177. Are your Assistant Registrars graduates in Economics?—Those re¬ 
cently appointed for the last two years are all Graduates in Economics. 

16178. Are they now drawn from the Provincial Civil Service or are they 
specially recruited ?—Specially recruited. 

16179. Are they of the same class and caste as the actual co-operator?— 
Mostly; there is no specification to that effect. 

16180. If we took your staff, would you find that they are sons or brothers 
or other relations of the members of the society from top to bottom, from the 
Deputy Registrar right down?—You would not find that they all were. 

16181. You actually admit into your department men whose family are not 
themselves co-operators?—They may be, but we make no provision to that 
effect. 

16182. You do nor attach any importance to the fact that your staff should 
be exactly in sympathy with the people whom they are going to deal wi h? 
They are in sympathy, I think; they come roughly from the same class. 

16183. I gather from an answer you made to Professor Gangulee that your 
Assistant Registrars are not given power to register societies?—No. 

16184. Is that not rather over-centralisation ?—I do not think so. 

16185. You centralise registering power in the hands of the Deputy Regis¬ 
trar?—The Assistant Registrar is in charge of the routine administrative 
work of the district; he controls the Inspectors and supervises the audit. The 
new development is entirely in charge of the Deputy Registrar. 

16186. Who is in charge of liquidation ?—The Registrar has the power of 
cancelling societies. 

16187. Who is actually in charge of liquidation?—The Registrar in some 
eases, and the Deputy Registrar in some cases. 

16188. Is the person who is in charge of liquidation work responsible also 
for registration?—No. 

16189. So that he may have to liquidate societies for the registration of 
which he was not responsible?—The initiative comes from him; the respon¬ 
sibility is taken by a different officer. 

16190 I could not quite understand your reply to Professor Gangulee 
about the delay which takes place when a primary society wants a loan from 
its Central Bank. What is the cause of the delay ?—It has to go through the 
Supervising Union and from the Supervising Union to the Central Bank. 
When a ryot wants a loan ho applies to the Secretary who places the matter 
before the panchayat; the panchayat passes a resolution sancUonmg the 
loan; the papers then go to the Supervising Union; and if the Supervising 
Union recommends the loan it sends it on to the Central Bank. The Central 
Bank executive have then to meet and sanction the loan. The delay is in¬ 
evitable, as at present, but there are methods by which it can be avoided. In 
regard to short-term loans the primary society can give a bond in advance and 
draw the money in instalments as required. 

16191. Are your primary societies allowed a cash credit with the Central 
Bank ?—Some of them are. 

16192. They can then get the loan at once from the Central Bank?—Yes. 
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16193. From a statement* now submitted to us, I find that the rast major¬ 
ity of your pattas are Rs. 10 and less, that is the three acres class?—Yes. 

16194. Have your societies drawn a large proportion of the members from 
that class?—Yes. 

16195. Your movement has got down to the small pattadar? —It is the 
small pattadar that is chiefly affected. 

16196. And the tenant?—Yes, but not so much. 

16197. Could you tell us to what extent your movement has encouraged 
thrift among the rural classes? You have the share system?—Yes. 

16198. And an indivisible reserve?—Yes. 

16199. Those two together make up a fair sum?—Yes. 

16200. Apart from those two forms of thrift you have deposits from mem¬ 
bers?—Yes. 

10201. Any other forms of thrift?—No, those are the various forms of 
thrift; I do not know of any other. 

16202. With regard to this question of officials and non-officials, I gather 
you have somewhere round about 500,000 members?—More than that; some¬ 
thing about 600,000. 

16203. What would you say is the total number of your staff paid by 
Government? Is it 100 or 200?—It is just under 300. 

16204. So that, apart from the 300, the whole of the rest of the movement 
is in non-official hands?—Yes. 

16205. Only a very small proportion of the work is actually done by Gov¬ 
ernment officials?—Yes. 

16206. Mr, Kamat: Taking the last point, have you a system of honorary 
organisers here?—Yes; we do not call them honorary organisers; we call them 
honorary Assistant Registrars 

16207. You mean they are paid men?—They are not paid; they are hono¬ 
rary Assistant Registrars. 

16208. These honorary men are paid only their travelling allowance?—That 
is all. 

16209. They are preaching the real principles of the co-operative move¬ 
ment in the villages, are they?—Yes, they are members of the governing bodies, 
of unions. 

16210. I want to know whether each and everyone of your districts has 
got a district bank?—Yes, with the exception of the Nilgiris and Ramnad. 

16211. Except those two districts, all tile districts have got district banks? 
Could you give me an idea of the total amount which your Central Bank may 
have in their hands awaiting investment which could be invested?—Sixty to 
sixty-five lakhs is the sum. 

10212. Is that the total for the whole of the Presidency?—It is the actual 
sum in their hands. They could also use some portion of the over-draft given 
to them by the Imperial Bank. 

16213. My experience of district banks in another part of the country was 
a little bit better. If you have only about 65 lakhs which could be lent out, 
how can you say that you have solved the problen of finance for the credit 
societies?—That is the surplus; it is an indication that for the present we 
have got more money than we can find an outlet for, for short-term purposes. 

16214. Do you Classify these godown societies as sales societies?—Yes. 

16215. When as a matter of fact they do not conduct the soles themselves 
how can you classify them as co-operative sales societies?—They are societies 
to assist the ryot in selling his produce. 

16216. But practically he sells the produce himself; you have no full con¬ 
trol in selling it?—No. The sale is arranged by the society, but the risk is- 
taken by the members, 

* See Appendix I to Mr. Macmichael’s evidence, page 304. 
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16217. I want to know why you do not call them godown societies?—The 
present classification is as nearly correct as can be. 

16218. Have you got real financing sales societies which manage the sales, 
for instance a cotton sales society, a jaggery sales society, or any such society? 
—Which would purchase from members and sell on its own responsibility? 

16219. Yes?—We have not attempted it. That is the object of the societies 
but they have not attempted to do that work, it will be done later on if it is 
possible, 

16220. Do you mean to say you have found some difficulty in establishing 
such sales societies here; that you have attempted it and given it up?—The 
societies are already there; the present by-laws provide for joint sale; their 
final object is joint sale. 

16221. I am not asking about their object. I want to know whether you 
have in this Presidency concrete instances of societies conducting business on 
the lines I have described?—No, none. 

16222. They have a large production in sugarcane and jaggery in Coim¬ 
batore district?—Yes. 

16223. They have also a large amount of cotton?—Yes. 

16224. In both these crops, I think, a sale society can be attempted?— 
There is a society at Tiruppur, one at Nandyal and another at Bellary. 

16225. You said there were none?—These societies do not do the business 
on their own responsibility. 

16226. Have you got any regular co-operative stores?—Yes, several. We 
have about half a dozen. Triplicane, Kodaikanal, Cordite Factory, Coim¬ 
batore, Nandyal, and there may be one or two more. 

16227. In urban areas have you got building societies?—Yes. 

16228. Where are they? In Madras?—All over the Presidency; in most 
of the big towns in the Presidency. 

16229. Are they on communal lines, or non-communal lines?—They are 
general societies; actually I find them running on communal lines, although 
there is no specification to that effect. It follows that it would be so to some 
■extent. 

16230. Probably, rather inevitably, they have to be on communal lines?— 
Generally they take specific plots of land and they have to build their houses 
in groups and form a little community by themselves; so that they proceed 
more or less on communal lines. 

16231. In Bombay they do it. Could you give me the percentage of losses 
in your primary societies, if there are any losses?—I do not think there is 
any loss. 

16232. Practically the losses are negligible?—I cannot give you a definite 
percentage, but they are very negligible. 

16233. Rao Bahadur Munisivami Nayudu: Is there any by-law or any pro¬ 
vision compelling the primary societies to deposit their cash balances in a 
bank or elsewhere when they exceed a certain amount?—I do not think there 
is any such provision in the by-laws; I do not know of any. 

16234. Is such a thing done in practice?—Yes. 

16235. You know that there was one society at Pakala, in Chittoor district, 
which had a cash balance exceeding Rs. 6,000; that amount was in the hands 
of the Secretary for six years, and there was defalcation in respect of that 
money. Do you say that in that society there is any practice or understand¬ 
ing that the cash balance should be deposited with any bank?—No, there is 
no such practice; that is what was the matter in that society; the practice in 
that case was neglected. 

16236. There is a case in which the Secretary had the cash balance in his 
hands without closing the accounts for three years P—He had the cash balance 
in his hands and the accounts were apparently doctored. 
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16237. Was a test audit carried out by the officers of your department?— 
I cannot say whether there was any check audit for that particular society. 

16238. Was the fact brought to your notice before the defalcation occurred?' 
—The defalcation had occurred before I took charge, I cannot say. 

16239. Was it brought to the notice of your department?—I am afraid- 
I do not quite understand the question. 

16240. Was it brought to your notice that the Secretary had Rs. 6,000 cash 
balance in hand for a period of three years without closing accounts ?—I think 
it is probable that some of the officers of the department knew about it. 

16241. There was a Supervising Union there; do you know that the Secre¬ 
tary of that Supervision Union was the Secretary of that primary society 
also?—I know that. 

16242. Was it not due to the fact that the two functions were combined 
in one man that the defalcation arose?—The combination of the two postal 
in one man must give facilities for the defalcation. 

16243. Do you think that such possibilities of defalcation exist in other 
societies also?—I dare say they do. 

16244. Is your department taking any measures to minimise the chances 
of such defalcation?—Not beyond general' supervision and general control 
of tiie movement. 

16245. Do you think that any rule requiring the Secretary of a society not 
to have any sum exceeding a certain amount in his hands, or to have it 
deposited at the nearest post office savings bank or any other bank, will be a 
sufficient safeguard?—No, T do not think it would be any better than a by¬ 
law that the secretary shall not misappropriate the funds. 

16246, Do you not think that it will be a safeguard if the money is put 
into the savings bank, to be drawn only when the need arises?—According 
to existing orders, he has to remit the money at once to the Central Bank. 

16247. You say there is some provision now that balances should not remain 
in the hands of the Secretary?—There is no written rule, but it is generally 
understood, and the officers of the department and the Supervisors are con¬ 
stantly urging on the Secretaries to remit all balances to the Central Bank. 

16248. And, in spite of their urging, such things are occurring?—In spite 
of that, instances have occurred of the Secretary swindling. 

16249. Did you consider the advisability of having a legal rule directing 
them to deposit the money?—I do not think so; I do not think the existence 
of such a rule would prevent a man from occasionally committing defalcation. 

16250. In places where there are no regular hanks or branches of banks, 
are there facilities for district banks to invest their money required for current 
demands in any bank, say, at the taluka headquarters or district treasuries? 
—Generally, there is a branch of the Imperial Bank, and their fluid resources 
are provided to a considerable extent in the form of cash credit. 

16251. I am asking with regard to a district which may not have a branch 
of the Imperial Bank?—Any district can place its cash in Government hands 
for safety, but of course it receives no interest; it is merely safe custody. 

16252. Do you find that co-operative societies have been established in 
zamindari areas to the same extent as in ryotwari areas?—So far as I know, 
there has been no survey to ascertain that fact. There are societies in both 
areas, but I do not know of any classification of their growth or of any attempt 
to find out to what extent they are growing in zamindari and non-zamindari 
tracts. 

16253. Sir Henry Lawrence : About 10 years ago, a committee went round 
to investigate the general tendency of co-operation in different Provinces. 
Are you acquainted with their report?—1 have a nodding acquaintance with 
it. 

16254. Can you give me in any general terms a comparison of your move¬ 
ment here in Madras with that in any other part of India? Do you consider’ 
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you are more or less dependent .on an official agency or more or less on a non-- 
official agency?—Compared with other Provinces, for purposes of audit, we 
are dependent more on official agency than in Bombay and the Punjab; we - 
have not a bigger auditing staff. 

16255. Is your auditing staff included amongst the Inspectors?—The In¬ 
spectors consist very largely of auditors. 

16256. Are they trained auditors?—Trained by the department. But the- 
supervising official staff is, I think, less in proportion than in other Provinces; 
that is my impression. 

16257. I was just making a comparison with Bombay in particular. Have 
you any idea of the Bombay system?—A very slight knowledge. 

16258. Do you think, in Bombay, they pay their Auditors a very much 
higher rate than you do? They start on Its. 150 and rise to Rs. 300; your 
Inspectors, I gather, start on Rs. 40 and go up to Rs. 100?—Yes; their Auditors-■ 
on Rs. 150 correspond more to our Assistant Registrars in point of pay. 

16259. I was surprised to hear you say that you have a bigger official 
audit in Madras than in Bombay. It is very official in Bombay, and con¬ 
ducted by men of higher status?—My impression is that we have got a very 
much larger number of them; I am not quite sure of the figures of Bombay. 

I think we have 230 Inspectors doing nothing but audit. 

16260. The Chairman: What is. their pay?—They start on Rs. 40 and go- 
up to Rs. 100.. 

16261. Sir Henry Lawrence : Do these auditors have, as one of their 
special duties, to ascertain defalcations? Do they merely make the audit of 
the account or do they make enquiries as to whether the loans have been 
properly made out?—They are supposed to make an enquiry; it is part of 
their business. 

16262. It is part of their duty?—Yes. 

16263. Do you, in fact, receive many Teports from them of things going- 
wrong of defalcations and wrong loans?-—-Actual defalcations are compare- - 
tively rare; there have been a few, some of them serious ones. 

16264. You have something like 11,000 societies and 250 men inspecting 
their accounts, but the reports that things are going wrong are not very 
numerous?--There are very few cases of defalcations; there are only two cases 
of defalcation under enquiry at present; there are actually a few in criminal 
courts, pending prosecution. 

16265. From that you infer that the work of the societies is being well 
done and that the inspection is being done satisfactorily?—1 think, with my 
knowledge of the men that we have got, inspection is being done fairly well. 

16266. In fact, the work of the co-operative societies is being well carried 
out, and you are satisfied about it?—Yes, certainly honestly. 

16267, Honestly, that is the main point. At times, we find in certain ■ 
particular districts a regular wave of dishonesty comes over. You have not 
got that experience?—We have experience of work in certain districts going 
very much wrong, but it would not be right to say that there has been very 
much defalcation. There may be stray cases here and there, but that is • 
generally attributed to one or two particular persons with influence in the ' 
district. 

16268. Amongst the inspecting staff?—Either the official staff or, in some 
Eases, the non-official staff. 

16269. Fraud arising and being spread abroad by certain particular per¬ 
sons with influence in the movement?—Yes. 

16270. Have you been able to bring them to book?—One man we are after- 
is, I understand, at Marmugoa, and we cannot get at him. 

16271. Is the movement taking root in certain districts very much more 
markedly than in others?—It has spread all over the Presidency. It has 
taken better root in certain districts than in others ; it is run more efficiently, 
in some than in others; there is considerable disparity, 
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16272. Is that connected with the economic condition of those particular 
districts ?—Very largely. 

16273. The Bombay percentage in villages varies from 2 per cent, in 
-certain districts to 62 per cent, in others; can you give me your percentages? 
—We have got 11,000 societies for 50,000 villages. 

16274. You have not worked out the percentage?—We have not. 

16275. Could you do so?—Yes. 

16276. What are the economic conditions that are favourable for the 
spread of the movement, and what economic conditions are not favourable?— 
The richer deltaic tracts are generally the areas where it has developed most. 

16277. With wet cultivation?—Yes, both on the East and West Coasts, and 
the least development is in the poorer upland tracts. Education of course 
follows this. 

16278. You say the tenants and agricultural labourers have some share 
in this movemnet *■ —Yes. 

16279. Have they got a sufficient share?—It is desirable to organise them 
much more fully than they are organised at present, on a co-operative basis. 

16280. For instance, would the depressed classes be admitted as members 
of a co-operative society in a village?—I could not say as a rule that they 
■would be. They are of course admitted, but not invariably. 

16281. What percentage, 1 or 2?—Of the total number of members? 

16282. Yes?—It would be rather more than that. 

16283. Could you give a figure?—I do not think I could give you the 
figure; of course, they have got their separate societies as well. 

16284. They have societies exclusively for depressed classes?—Exclusively 
for them, principally under the Labour Department. 

16285. That does not come under you?—I provide the Inspectors for super¬ 
vising them. 

16286. How many such societies are there?—About 700. 

16287. Can you give me an actual figure inter on ?—Yes. 

16288. The actual figures given in Mr. Gray’s note* oro labourers 34,00i), 
tenants 58,000, and number of societies 509?—That would be about correct. 

16289. Would these depressed classes come under the heading of labourers? 
—Yes. 

16290. Would there be any of them under the heading of tenants or land¬ 
holders ?—There is a very small number among tenants; some of these tenants 
have taken lands on a co-operative basis. 

16291. Dr. Hyder : What did you say was the number of societies for 
•depressed classes?—About 700. Of the 1,738 societies for the depressed and 
backward classes, 1,024 are in charge of the Labour Department. 

16292. Sir Henry Lawrence : Mr. Gray in his note spoke of the necessity 
for making satisfactory arrangements to meet the increasing demands on the 
audit staff. Are you strengthening your audit staff, or are you having any 
•difficulty in getting the necessary funds?—We are trying to strengthen the 
non-official audit staff by formation of more audit unions. 

16293. For that you do not require more funds P—These societies them¬ 
selves provide the funds required. 

16294. So, there is no financial difficulty ?—No financial difficulty at all. 

16295. Then in Mr.. Gray’s nerte the expenditure on food and other neces¬ 
saries of life is given as amounting to Rs. 88 lakhs. Is it customary to give 
advances for food?—Yes. 

16296. You include them under the head “ productive purposes ”?—They 
•are, I think, short-term loans. 

16297. Is that done in other Provinces, do you know?—I do not know. 

* Not printed. Part of the memorandum prepared by the Madras Govern¬ 
ment for the Commission. 
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16298. There has been a tendency for an increase in the percentage of 
principal overdue to the total demand? That is due to some extent to the 
inability to give long-term loans?—To some extent. 

16299. How is it possible to meet that difficulty?—We are trying to meet 
it by providing long-term money through the debentures. 

16300. And that will dispose of that point?—We hope so. 

16301. You mentioned that there is some difficulty about giving taccavi 
because the rates vary, the rates at which Government advances to indivi¬ 
duals and those at which co-operative societies give their loans. That diffi¬ 
culty of course occurred in Bombay but it has been overcome and the rate is 
the same whether the money is obtained by the society from the Government 
as taccavi or not. Can that system not be adopted here?—There has got to 
be a difference of rates somewhere. Week in and week out the societies lend 
money to the people. Any non-member can get money from Government 
cheaper than a member of the co-operative society, 

I would only suggest that you might compare notes with the Registrar 
in Bombay to see how the difficulty met with there has been overcome. 

16302. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: You could now reduce the differ¬ 
ence in the rates on account of the low rate at which you get the money from 
the public. The Central Banks have reduced the rate of interest we were 
told just a little while ago. They have reduced their borrowing rate because 
they have got a good deal of money which is lying idle?—They have not re¬ 
duced their lending rate. 

16303. Sir Thomas Middleton : Surely if money is abundant the rate must 
be cheaper?—They cannot make this money available to the ryot at this rate. 
What the ryot wants is long-term money and not short-term loans. The 
Central Banks cannot lend it for more than five years. 

16304. Sir Henry Lawrence : You find that the borrowers are in the habit 
of taking money from outside sources as well as from the co-operative 
societies ?—Yes. 

16305. And when they apply to the co-operative society for a loan there is 
considerable delay in the inevitable investigation that has to be made?—I do 
not think there is much delay on that account. 

16306. You do not think they have to go to the sou-car for an immediate 
loan paying a certain rate and then borrow from the society in order to 
repay the sowcar? —I do not think so. 

16307. That is so in some other parts of India?—I do not think it is so to 
any material extent in Madras, 

16308. Sir Thomas Middleton : You express the view that additional aid 
might be given to the co-operative movement by the Agricultural Department, 
I was not quite clear whether you meant that the aid might be given by the 
department as constituted, or whether, in the event of the Agriculture De 
partment being increased, there was much work which it might do for co¬ 
operative societies. Do you mean that the existing Agricultural Department 
is not doing what it, might for yours or that there is a great deal more work 
which could be done by that department?—The Agricultural Department has 
not been doing anything for us at all. It is not doing anything for the co¬ 
operative movement. 

16309. From the reply which I heard you give to the Chairman, I thought 
you said that the Agricultural Department and the Co-operative Department 
were working closely together and that you expressed the view that more 
might be done by the Agricultural Department for the co-operative move 
ment. Is that not the view which you expressed?—We should like them to 
work more fully together than they are doing at present. 

16310. My point is this: Do you think that the resources of the Agri¬ 
cultural Department at present are being fully utilised by the co-operative 
movement, or do you feel that if the Agricultural Department was strengthen¬ 
ed there is much work which might be undertaken by them in aiding the 
co-operative movement?—We think the Agricultural Department is doing 
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much particularly for the small ryots who would probably reap the biggest 
benefit from improved agricultural methods. 

16311. May I put it this way. Are you entirely satisfied with what the 
Agricultural Department is doing for you at the present time?—I think that 
is the question which the Chairman put earlier. 

The Chairman : I think the question I put to the witness was whether the 
Agricultural Department is making full use of the co-operative movement for 
the purpose of propaganda and demonstration and I might have included 
the distribution of seeds also. 

16312. Sir Thomas Middleton : Your reply then was that you thought it 
might make more use of the co-operative movement?—We think it might. 

16313. Do you take the view that the co-operative movement in the near 
future might make much more extensive demands on the Agricultural De¬ 
partment? Will it be in a jjosition to do so?—Yes, I think so. 

16314. What I am trying to get at is whether there is sufficient strength 
in the Agricultural Department as at present constituted, to meet the demands 
which are likely to arise from the extension of the co-operative movement?— 
It is the smallness of the agricultural staff which we want to make up by 
co-operative organisation. 

16315. These farming societies, for example, are they not worked with 
the assistance of the agricultural staff?—The Agricultural Demonstrators 
go there occasionally and give technical advice. 

16316. Could you extend that type of society much further with the exist¬ 
ing resources of the Agricultural Department?—There is no reason why we 
should not have one of those societies at every union headquarters. 

16317. You think there will be no difficulty in getting all the advice re¬ 
quired from the existing department?—I think the existing department 
ought to be able to provide the necessary advice; but the existing staff would 
not be able to spend so long a time with each society as it does now at 
Lalgudi. 

16318. You told us that whereas your rates of interest are 9 per cent, for 
advances, those of the sowcar are usually 12 per cent. Is that for precisely, 
the same type of risk?—Yes. 

16319. There is a 3 per cent, difference. Have you found that in 
competition with your societies, the sowcar has in any case reduced the rates? 
—I cannot from my own personal knowledge quote any definite example. 
There are cases in wh ich the moneylenders have reduced the rates of interest. 
In certain villages they have done that. The rate of interest charged by 
private moneylenders is indirectly affected. 

16320. What I want to get at is whether as a result of the expansion of 
the co-operative movement in competition with the sowcar, it has become 
effective in reducing the rates?—Yes, in certain areas. 

16321. You mentioned that the Imperial Bank had granted credit to the 
co-operative movement. Can you tell me whether this bank or any other 
bank has in any other way assisted the agricultural interests by advances?— 
No, I do not know of any other way. 

16322. Except through the co-operative movement?—Yes, but in certain 
areas I know certain moneylenders borrowed from the Imperial Bank and 
lent money to the ryots. 

16323. So that we have iu the Presidency four agencies for advancing 
money to the ryots, the sowcar, the co-operative credit societies, taccavi ad¬ 
vances and the hanks?—Banks working through other agencies. 

16324. Therefore, you reduce the number of agencies to three?—I think 
there are only three. 

16325. In connection with fragmentation of holdings, some years ago your 
department prepared a leaflet for distribution, urging the advantages of con¬ 
solidation upon the villagers. Was that leaflet extensively distributed? 1 
think it was three or four years ago?—Yes, in 1920. 
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16326. Can yon trace any result of the effect of that propaganda?—None. 

16327, You are not able to trace any?—I should say that every time I 
raised the question, the result was found to be the same. I was told that 
there was nothing which could be done in the matter. 

16328. I ask, because it seems to me that this leaflet was very well adapted 
for the purpose for which it was intended, and if it failed, I do not see how 
propaganda is going to help you much?—The ryots do not think about it 
because they themselves do not feel the need. 

16329. That was the point to which the leaflet was addressed; to show 
the necessity for consolidation ?—The necessity was explained to them but 
they did not quite see it in the same light. 

16330. Now in connection with the figures on page 610 of yonr memoran¬ 
dum, I suggest that they are probably related to the financial resources of the 
agriculturists in the particular season. They apply to the whole Presidency. 
Conditions vary in every district and if you wanted to explain these, appa¬ 
rently anomalous, figures it might be possible for you with the assistance of 
the Agricultural Department to analyse further. I think in that case 
you will find that some interesting information will be forthcoming?—I am 
rather inclined to think that the personal element will probably enter into it a 
good deal. In certain areas you have a man who is very keen and persuades 
people to try them. In another area you do not have the same man. 

16331. There is a great falling-off in the amount spent on feeding stuffs 
from one lakh to Its. 48,000, assuming the other conditions are the same?— 
That would be one factor. 

16332. You say that you have more money available for short-term loans 
than is being taken up. Do you think it is possible under your rules to 
reduce the rates ?—I do not think that makes any difference. 

16333. Surely it is an ordinary financial expedient to lower the rate of 
interest if money is abundant?—Yes. But there are other causes which 
are in the way; he cannot take all the short-term money from the society. 

16334. But although a ryot is unwilling to borrow at 9 per cent, he may 
be willing to borrow at 7 per cent. ?—But he cannot use it for long-term 
purposes and he is prevented from taking money for short-term purposes. 

16335. That is your explanation?—Yes. 

16336. Dr, Hyder: I find from this report of your department that your 
movement covers about 1-63 per cent, of the population of this Presidency?— 
I do not think that it is quite correct. That will he the number of members, 
but each man has a family and you will have to multiply that by about 5 to 
get the population. 

16337. Say, 7 per cent, then?—Yes. 

16338. I find from the figures that half the membership comes from the 
rural area. Is not that so?—It may be. 

16339. The point I wish to make is this: that the agriculturists form 
about 70 per cent, of the population, so that there is plenty of room for your 
department ?—Ample room. 

16340. With regard to collection, I suppose it varies in different areas both 
in principal and interest and you have got some very bad areas, and you get 
some quite good; the collection varies from 100 per cent, to 30 per cent. With 
regard to this question of the rates, I find from your report, page 28, that 
there was a rise in non-members 1 deposits and a fall in the members’ deposits. 
I ask you to consider the circumstances of your Presidency. You know that 
the Imperial Bank of India has lowered its rates to 3 or 3i per cent., has 
it not, and you have got in 1924, a rate of about 4 J per cent, on fixed deposits ? 
—Yes. 

16341. Do you not think that these people who read newspapers, and are very 
acute will draw their deposits from the Imperial Bank, and put them inio 
your banks, because you pay a much higher rate of interest?—That may 
be so. 
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16342. With regard to your own members, you say there has been a fall in 
the members’ deposits. They have taken money from your bank, and lent 
it directly to other people ?—That may be so to some extent, or they may have 
drawn it out and spent it themselves. 

16343. I do not know whether I should saddle you with the explanation 
given by another man. The report goes on to say that the depositors prefer 
to withdraw the money and lend it on mortgage security?—I see. I am afraid 
I have not noticed that. 

16314. On a point of general principle, I think that, if you were to reduce 
your rate or vary your rates according to the money market, you would 
be doing good business?—We try to run them on business principles as 
much as possible; but I do not think varying the lending rate would seriously 
affect the number of loans we give. But our borrowing rate materially affects 
our deposits. 

16345. But take this recent case. I know that the people here, especially 
in Madras, know what the rate of the Imperial Bank of India is. They know 
what rates you give them and they say “ this is a good business, I would 
make an additional four per cent, out of that”?—We fix our borrowing rates 
according to our cash requirements. It also depends upon the market rates. 
The Central Banks offer as far as possible what the other banks do or a 
slightly higher rate. 

16346. The Chairman : And your alterations probably lag somewhat behind 
the change?—Yes probably. 

16347. Dr. Hyder : I ask you to look at page 56 of the Administration 
Report* of your department where you slassify loans according to the purpose, 
value, security and the period. For what purpose is this, for payment of 
list ? Would that include Government land revenue and rent to the landlord? 
It is a sorry state of affairs if they cannot pay land revenue. Would you 
include that among the productive purposes?—It is like this: Government 
hist has to be paid at the harvest, when the food grains are sold at the mini¬ 
mum price; and if he has got to sell his grain to pay his hist, ho loses a good 
deal. 

16348. That is the explanation of it?—Yes. 

16349. He does not sell his produce, but holds it?—That is what we want 
him to do, to hold his produce and take the price when it goes up. 

16350. Looking a little lower down, there is an item for paying off prior 
debts to the amount of Rs. 46 lakhs and if you look at the noil-agricultural 
societies, there is an item of Rs. 32 lakhs. So you are doing somo long-term 
business, are you not? And you are not quite sure in your mind whether you 
are going to classify this ns productive or unproductive? Your departm^jit 
could not make up its mind?—It is separately classified; it is not a question 
of not being able to make up our mind; it is always classified in that way. 
You could not put it either into productive or non-productive. 

16351. What is this Rs. 32 lakhs for? For payment of prior debts of lion- 
agricultural societies?—Town societies or urban societies. 

16352. So your department is going to pay off the debts of shopkeepers 
and such like people?—Why not? 

16353. I thought the whole purpose of your department was to create new 
societies and not take over old debts and so on, especially on the noil-agri¬ 
cultural side?—We have urban societies which deal with the non-agrioultural 
population in towns on exactly the same lines as the agricultural societies in 
the villages. 

16354. Please look at this other item on page 57. You classify the loans 
there and what I want to know is this: The first classification obviously 
refers to loans not exceeding Rs. 50; the second and third refer also to small 
debts and the fourth to loans exceeding Rs. 250 and the amount is Rs. 56 
Inkhs. Do you refer to the small man or the large man when you speak of the 

* Annual Renort on the working of the Co-operative Societies for the year 
1924-25. 
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agricultural man with a loan over Rs. 250?—It would naturally apply to the 
moderately prosperous ryots in the rural areas. 

16355. Do you not think it is better to split it up a little just for the 
purpose of comparison and go right up to Rs. 1,000? You know very well 
that a man who takes a loan of Rs. 1,000 does not belong to the economically 
disabled class of the ryot?—It depends. 

16356. People who need Rs. 50, Rs. 100 or Rs. 200 are obviously the small 
people for whom you are catering and who should properly come under your 
care?—We do not confine our attention to the people who are entirely bank¬ 
rupts. 

16357. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya .'Pursuing this question of the r ate 
of interest which the primary societies charge on short-term and long-term 
loans, I do not quite see the difficulty in reducing that rate in response to a 
reduction which will be effected in the rate of interest to be paid by the depo¬ 
sitors. I understand that Central Banks alter the rate of interest on deposits 
with reference to the rate of interest prevailing in the market ?—We do not 
think that any small reduction in the rate of interest to the primary societies 
and to the members of the primary societies would make any material differ¬ 
ence in the amount taken, and if we reduce our rates we should be reducing 
our margin of profits without, to any great extent, increasing the transactions 
to make up the difference. 

16358, What is the difference between the rate of interest at which the 
Central Banks lend and the rate at which primary societies lend to invididual 
members?—The primary societies borrow at 8 per cent, and lend at 9| per 
cent. 

16359. What is the rate at which the Central Banks borrow from the 
depositors?—4 to 6 per cent. 

16360. Why should there be such a big difference between the rate at which 
the Central Banks borrow and the rate at which they lend money to the primary 
societies?—The Central Banks borrow at 4 to 6 per cent, and lend at 8 per 
cent. 

16361. Surely the Central Banks do not want to profit?—There is another 
factor; the Central Banks also borrow from the apex bank at 7 per cent. 

16362. And at what rate does the apex bank borrow from the public?—At 
4 to 6 per cent. 

16363. Sometimes at 5 per cent ?—Sometimes it is as much as 61 per cent. 

16364. My point is this: if you are in a position to reduce the rate of 
which primary societies lend to their members, it might be possible to obviate 
the necessity for advancing on a largo scale taccavi loans. No doubt the ryot 
wants loans on long-terms. But if you are ready to advance loans for periods 
extending up to 5 years and occasionally up to 7 years, a great deal of land 
improvement could be effected and the loan could be repaid easily in 5 or 7 
annual instalments. Unless the improvement is very costly, it is possible for 
the borrower to repay the money within 5 or 7 years. In that case, the 
borrower would prefer to join a co-operative society and borrow from it rather 
than borrow from the Government in view of the difficulties which are said 
to exist in his getting money from the Government under the taccavi loan 
system ?—Yes. 

16365. It seems to me therefore that there is a distinct advantage in your 
attempting to reduce the rate at which the primary societies lend to the 
individual borrower if it is possible to do so?—I do not know what the present 
rate of taccavi is. 

16366. It is 7J per cent. ?—Then we should have to reduce our rate by 2 
per cent, to bring it down to its level and co-operative societies cannot lend 
for this period for which Government can give taccavi loans. 

16367. Even if you reduce it to 8 per cent., the difference would be con¬ 
siderably reduced and people would be inclined to resort to co-operative 
societies much more freely than they do at present in view of the small 
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difference in the two rates of interest?—The bulk of the money comes from 
the Madras Urban Bank, and they lend at 7 per cent. 

16368. Why should Central Banks borrow at 7 per cent.? All along the 
line you could reduce the rate of interest; that is what strikes me ? The 
apex bank does not borrow at 7 per cent.; it lends at 6 per cent. 

16369. Why should it not lend at a lower rate of interest?—It is doubtful 
whether it can at present afford to reduce its rate. 

16370. I think that is a matter which requires investigation?—We have 
had a good deal of correspondence on the subject, and we have come to the 
decision that the rate should not be reduced at present. 

16371. Was that correspondence recent? Did it take place quite recently? 
I find the rate of interest has been going down steadily for the past two 
years?—The question was discussed by the representatives of the bank at a 
meeting held three months ago. 

16372. In regard to land mortgage banks, the land is the ultimate security 
for the debentures; is it not?—Yes. 

16373. It is a society of borrowers, a few borrowers join together and form 
a co-operative society. Each man when he wants to borrow money becomes a 
member, subscribes a share capital, and applies for a loan. Debentures are 
then floated and issued to the extent of the loan that is required. The land 
is the ultimate security. I do not therefore understand why the share capital 
should be as high as 10 per cent, of the amount of the loan applied for ?— 
That is the rate at present; it is proposed to reduce it. 

16374. And I also find that the maximum period of repayment is 20 years 
and the rate of interest at which loans are issued to borrowers is 8 per cent. ? 
—8 to 9 per cent. 

16375. Does it not make the annual repayment in instalments very heavy? 
If we calculate the annual repayment instalment for a loan repayable in 20 
years and carrying interest at 8 per cent., it would be something like 10 per 
cent, of the amount borrowed ?—This loan is greater at 9 per cent.; the annual 
repayment comes to about 11 per cent, 

16376. Do you think a borrower from a land mortgago bank, who mort¬ 
gages in most cases the whole of his landed property and borrows up to 50 to 
60 per cent, of the value, would be in a position to repay as mueji as 11 per 
cent, of the money which he borrows from the bank without being put to the 
necessity of fresh borrowing ? Would he be able to take enough from his land 
to pay as much as 11 per cent, of the principal towards the liquidation of 
his debt?—That amounts to 5 per cent, of the presumed value of the land. 
The reports rather seem to indicate that it could be done. I agree that it is 
not easy but unless he can do it on the present rates of interest we cannot 
kelp' him. 

16377. You were saying that the repayment of instalments amounts to 
about 5 per cent, of the value of the land under the land mortgage bank 
system; what do you think, is the average outturn which an average 
ryot gets out of the land which he owns and which he himself cultivates? 

I believe it varies tremendously; the best information on that subject can be 
had from the Settlement Reports. 

16378. We have to take into account the land which is cultivated by the 
owner himself, and that which is cultivated by the tenants under him: do 
you not think that 5 per cent., or a little over 5 per cent, of the value of the 
land represents a very large share of the income from the land?—It does, but 
he is better off paying 5 per cent, to a co-operative society than paying 10 
per cent, to a sowcar. 

16379. That is so, but what happens in the case of the sowcar is that he 
does not pay anything until the debt increases to the extent when the debtor 
it compelled to part with the land. Do you not think that it would be a dis¬ 
tinct advantage to spread this repayment over a longer period, say, 40 years 
or 50 years?—1 do not think so; for this reason, that at 9 per cent, the amount 
he has to repay only for 20 years is about 11 per cent, and we have fixed 
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"the 7 per cent, debentures on the strong advice of Sir Norman Murray, the then 
Secretary of the Imperial Bank here. We do not see how we can lend at 9 
per cent, and extend the period of repayment beyond 20 years when we borrow 
at 7 per cent. If that 9 per cent, is fixed, it means that the man who has to 
repay in 20 years must pay about 11 per cent, a year. If we extend it beyond 
20 years, the amount of advantage the ryot gets becomes less and less, because 
the amount he must pay annually however long the period is extended cannot 
be less than 9 per cent. 

16380. Let us take the period as 40 years. Assuming that the rate of inter¬ 
est is going to be 9 per cent., if the repayment is spread over 40 years, do you 
mean to say that the immediate advantage to the ryot by way of the propor¬ 
tion of the income which he has to pay will not be great?—No, it would be 
very small, because his present annual repayment at 9 per cent, is just over 
11 per cent., and even if you take it up to 100 years, you will only bring it 
down to 9 per cent. 

16381. You have consulted the tables?—Yes, I think it obviously is so. 
The annual repayment falls very considerably at first over a period of years, 
but after 20 years the fall is very' slight; it falls from 11 per cent, and a bit 
to 9 per cent, and a little over for 100 years. You then greatly extend the 
loan and consequently increase the risks of recovery without any advantage 
to the ryot. 

16382. I do not think there is much risk in recovery because the land is the 
security and it is the first charge on the land barring the land revenue?— 
Quite so, but in a general way, the longer you extend the loan, most people 
would agree, the more the risk of recovery becomes. If any legal action has 
to be taken there will be far greater difficulty in regard to coparceners after 
a long period of years. 

16383. I do not see why it can be so, if you make the land a security; the 
financing of the land mortgage banks is independent of the general financing 
of the general co-operative movement; is it not?—Yes. 

16384. You finance your land mortgage bank by the issue of debentures, 
and you are now issuing those debentures at 7 per cent, interest ?■—'Yes. 

16385. You decided upon 7 per cent, sometime ago when the rate of interest 
in the open market was high ?—Yes.” 

16386. Now there is a steady reduction in the rate of interest; do you think 
it would be possible to reduce it to, say, 6 por cent? You can get enough 
money if you offer 5 per cent ?—I do not think we could float very many deben¬ 
tures at a lower rate of interest. I think the Mysore Government rate stands 
somewhere about 7 per cent. 

16387. For the Mysore Government loans?—Is not that so? 

16388- It was 7 per cent, sometime ago?—It is a little below 7 per cent. 
The advice that we got from the banks was that we could not raise very much 
money on debentures if we floated them at a lower rate; the rate has fallen 
slightly in the meantime, and we might possibly do something at 6-f per cent. 

16389. It has fallen considerably; the Government of India were offering 
-6 per cent, in those days, hut now they do not offer more than 4 per cent ?—I 
think their paper is standing at roughly 5 per cent. 

16390. If it is possible to reduce the rate of interest, do you think it would 
be a distinct advantage to extend the period of repayment?—If you reduce 
the rate of interest, I think the advantage of extending it to 30 years would 
be a little more than it is at present; I have not worked it out on paper, but 
I think it is correct. 

16391. My point is that by reducing the equated annual payment of the 
borrower, you improve the chances of his repaying easily and also quite regu¬ 
larly ?—Yes. 

16392. In regard to ascertaining the real debts of the cultivator, we now 
have the figures of the Registration Department in regard to sales and mort¬ 
gages of real property exceeding Rs. 100 in value, and we h&ve also the Settle¬ 
ment Reports of districts which we recently resettled, and in regard to which 
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economic enquiries respecting a few typical villages have been made, and 
actual details of the indebtedness ascertained. Beyond that, we have no data 
at present to ascertain the exact indebtedness of the rural population?— 
There are one or two other sources, I believe, from which information may be 
got; I doubt whether you can get it now. The income-tax figures, which are 
no longer available to us, would have shown a great deal about the loans of 
sou'oars to the ryots. 

16393. They are now confidential ?—They are now confidential, and we have 
no access to them in the way we used to have. 

16394. With regard to the interpretation of the sentence occurring on page 
625 of the Joint Registrar’s memorandum, “It is only when a solution is 
found to obtain money to pay off his prior debts, he will be free to borrow 
fiom his society for all his short-term needs”; I take it that what the Joint 
Registrar means is that so long as the ryot is in the clutches of the money¬ 
lender or sowcar and does not liquidate his debt, he will have to have re¬ 
course to him for his short-term loans also?—Yes, to some extent in regard 
to short-term loans. 

16395. Then I do not see the force of your contention that you have not 
been able to advance all the money which you now have in your banks towards 
short-term loans ?—What I mean is that there are certain creditors who allow 
him to borrow from the societies, but there are others who do not; in the case 
of those who do not he is not able to borrow from societies; that is what I 
mean. 

16396. With regard to the influence of economic conditions of a district on 
the efficiency of the societies, my impression of societies working in various 
areas was that the co-operative movement was established in the poorer dis¬ 
tricts more firmly than in the more prosperous districts; I have in mind the 
district of Anantapur where, 1 think, the co-operative movement first took 
root?—Is it not a dry district? 

16397. Th.is a very dry district, one of the driest districts in the Presidency, 
but Chingleput is not, although it is a uou-delta area. Am I right?—It is 
true they have been established there, but so much depends on the personality 
of the man who is driving it. A very great deal of work was done there by 
the leadership of capable men who took a.very keen interest in the matter. 

16398. In regard to Fragmentation, von say on page 616, “ Fragmentation 
has not gone to the fantastic lengths reached in certain villages in the Punjab. 
There are, so far as has been discovered, no eases of fragmentation resulting 
in plots of land so small or mis-shapen as to be uncultivable.” Have you, 
Mr. Hood, made any personal investigation into this question of fragmenta¬ 
tion in any district in which you happened to serve?—I made some enquiries 
in Tanjore district about it, and I got the village officers to prepare maps of 
half a dozen villages showing exactly what the extent of fragmentation was. 
I have not got a list of the individual ryot’s holdings, but I have got maps 
showing the holdings according to the pattas. 

16399. And it is on the strength of that survey that you have made this 
statement ?—Yes. 

16400. Professor Gangulee: I should like to know from you the points of 
contact of your department with other departments. You have explained 
already your relationship with the Department of Agriculture; now you men¬ 
tion in your precis something about joint farming societies; do you receive 
any assistance from the Department of Agriculture ?—Yes. 

16401. You sought their assistance and advice?—Yes, undoubtedly; they 
have given a great deal of assistance and advice. 

16402. You have cattle insurance societies?—We have 3 societies registered. 

16403. In that connection, did you seek the assistance of the Veterinary 
Department?—I think so; I certainly consulted the Veterinary Department a 
great deal about 3 years ago, when this question was under examination. 

16404. In starting your non-credit societies, such as for purchase of imple¬ 
ments a ml .manures, do you ask the Director of Agriculture to give advice on 
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■certain points P—Yes; the Shiyali Agricultural and Industrial Society made 
their manure according to the recipe of the Agricultural Department, and on 
their advice. 

16405. Their recipe depended on the recommendations of the Agricultural 
Department?—Yes, with regard to the ingredients required, the proportions 
and all the rest of it. 

16406. Is there any special procedure for dealing with loan applications of 
an urgent character?—Not that I know of; I suppose they mark it 1 Urgent,’ 
that is all. 

16407. Supposing a tenant wants a loan for manure urgently, instead of 
going through the whole procedure which you described, is there any special 
procedure for dealing with loan applications of that character ? Some socie¬ 
ties have the system of cash credits, and some societies have the system of 
giving loans on a bond executed at once which they can recover by instal¬ 
ments. 

16408. Is any portion of the profits that you get from a co-operative society 
allotted to educational purposes or sanitation?—They make a contribution 
to what is called the Common Clood Fund. 

16409. Is that a definite provision in the Act?—It is a definite provision 
in the by-laws. 

16410. Sir Thomas Middleton: To refer again to the question which we 
discussed, did you express the view that the demand for loans would not be 
much affected by a slight reduction of one or two per cent, in the rate? That 
is my impression of the situation. 

16411. I want you to look at it from another point of view. I am chiefly 
concerned with the provision of cheap credit for sound agricultural business, 
and the Rao Sahib told us that your rates were coming into competition with 
the sowcar’s rates. As you lower your rates the sowcar also in competition 
with you lowers his rates?—Yes. 

16412. I ask you if it is not an important, thing that you should aim at 
securing the lowest rate which is consistent with sound financial business in 
view of the effect that your rates might have on the general rates of interest 
charged?—I think we are trying generally to work on that principle. 

16413. But I think the point arose because you said that you had money 
which was available but which was not taken up, and we asked you why you 
did not lower the rate ?—I pointed out that I did not think a slight reduction 
would result in the whole lot being immediately taken up. 

16414. If money were cheaper, would it not be more readily borrowed?— 
Possibly, not always; it is not necessarily so. 

16415. Is it not the usual experience?—I do not think that is the fact 
■which prevents it from being taken up. If that is not the factor that prevents 
it from being taken up, I think it follows that a slight reduction would not 
result in its being taken up. 

16416. The Chairman: One or two more questions. Which would you pre¬ 
fer in the case of these mortgage banks, that Government shoidd subscribe 
half the capital or that Government should guarantee interest on the deben¬ 
tures?—It is a question that we have not very seriously considered or dis¬ 
cussed because the Government refuse to give the guarantee. 

16417. But they are in fact giving capital at the rate of fifty-fifty?—They 
have promised to do it only for four mortgage banks in the initial stage, and 
they have guaranteed fifty-fifty up to Rs. 2 lakhs, i.e., Rs. 50,000 for each 
bank. 

16418. Which method do you prefer?—I do not like to give an expression 
■of opinion off-hand. 

16419. Have you succeeded in redeeming the past debt of any individual 
cultivators to any important extent by the co-operative movement ?—We have 
no statistics on the subject, but I can only say that there are instances in 
which it has been done. 
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16420. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: Formerly it was Rs, 3i crores?—We 
hare cleared Rs. 3£ crores of prior debt, but we do not know whether we have 
cleared off the whole debt of any one individual. 

16421. The Chairman: I was going to ask you whether you have had any 
indication so far as to whether the individuals who have had their prior debt 
so redeemed, have tended to borrow again and come into the same difficulty, 
or whether their lesson has had any effect on their practice?—I personally 
had no occasion to gather any definite information on it. 

16422. It is a very important point, is it not?—It is a very important 
point. 

16423. You have mentioned in the course of your evidence in answer to a 
question put by myself that you thought that the Agricultural Department 
might do more for you as a Co-operative Department; is that so ?—I think we 
both together might do more for the ryot. 

16424. You do not feel that the Agricultural Department could do more 
than it is doing, to advance the cause of co-operation among the ryots?—I 
do not think that is their function. 

16425. A word or two about these banks. In Mr. Gray’s interesting, 
memorandum, the history of these banks is very plainly and clearly set out. 
It began in 1906 with the Madras Central Urban Bank after which the bank 
at Salem, the bank at Trichinopoly and the banks at Coimbatore and Tenali 
in the Guntur district were formed. He sums up on page 3 by saying: 
“ During tho second six years of the movement nine banks of this mixed type 
were started.” The words ‘ mixed type,’ I take it, refer to the admission 
into the shareholders’ list of societies as such. Is that the position?—Yes. 

16426. When he describes the management of these banks, he says their 
constitution became of a ‘mixed type.’ What was the management after the 
societies as such were admitted as shareholders ?—The management was by a 
Board of Directors who were elected partly from the society shareholders and 
partly by the individual shareholders. 

16427. Are they elected by societies sitting in general meeting so far as 
the societies’ representation goes, or how?—They are elected at a general 
body meeting of the bank itself. The general body consists of individual 
shareholders and representatives of the societies which hold shares. In some 
banks, however, these societies elect their own Directors independently. 

16428. So that, some Directors represent the societies, while others repre¬ 
sent the individual shareholders. Is that the position?—Yes. 

16429. Is that not the position in all banks? Is it a fact that in some 
cases societies have representatives, or nominal representatives, who are in 
fact elected at the same meeting and by the same body of electors as the 
Directors representing the shareholders?—That is the case in a few of the 
Central Banks. 

16430. Could you let us have those facts definitely? If you say you are 
sure now, we will accept it. Otherwise it is important that we should have 
the precise position in regard to this matter?—I cannot give you the number 
of banks, but it is the case in some of the banks. 

16431. It follows very closely my colleague the Dewan Bahadur’s point as 
to the sympathy or lack of sympathy between the direction of the banks and 
the welfare of the primary societies?—It obtains only in a very few of them. 

16432. What is the main objective of those who are managing the banks? 
Is it to provide the money as cheaply as possible through the primary socie¬ 
ties to borrowers, or to make a financial success of these banks?—So far as 
the society members are concerned, their object is to obtain the money as 
cheaply as possible for the ryots. There is in general a steady demand from 
societies for reduction of rate of interest. At the same time they are inter¬ 
ested in seeing that their bank is run on sound banking lines. Individual 
members are mainly interested in seeing that the bank is able to pay 9 per 
cent, and consequently do not always see eye to eye with societies. There are 
cases where there has been a distinct divergence between the two. 
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16433. Would you agree that in cases where a balance sheet is presented, 
by presumably skilled accountants to an audience of those who are not accus¬ 
tomed to hanking, it is probable that the Directors of the bank will have no 
difficulty in defending their policy? Do you believe that or not? I think 
that is generally correct. 

16434. How long are these balance sheets in the hands of shareholders who 
are individuals or societies, before the annual general meeting? Is there any 
Statutory period?—There is no statutory period. 

16435. Have you any experience, either of you, as to how long these bal¬ 
ance sheets are in the hands of the public?—It is about a month. 

16436. That is the universal practice?—Yes, mostly so. It must be about 
that, because it is only after they get their balance sheets that they can call 
a general meeting. 

16437. How far are you, as Registrar and Joint Registrar of Co-oporative 
Societies in the Presidency, responsible for the policy of these nine banks P It 
is our business to see that they are run on co-operative lines. 

16438. And what is the test of their running on co-operative lines? Ts 
it that they should provide their money as cheaply as possible to primary 
societies for lending out to members or to individual shareholders?—Subject 
to financial stability. 

16439. Is that the object? Is it your responsibility to see that that obliga¬ 
tion is carried out?—We regard that as our duty. 

16440. That is your duty?—We have got no financial responsibility in the- 


matter ourselves. 

16441. It is your duty to see that it is done, but you have no financial 
responsibility in the matter?—Yes. 

16442. I am afraid I cannot reconcile the two statements. What technical 
advice have you at your disposal to assess the workings of these banks with: 
a view to discovering whether in fact credit is being provided as cheaply as 
may be compatible with financial stability p For technical advice on banking 
matters, we go to the Imperial Bank. 

16443'. You go to the Imperial Bank?—Yes. There is always a fair amount 
of consultation between the Registrar and the local Secretary of the Imperial 
Bank. , , 

16444. To some extent the Imperial Bank is in competition with these 
banks?—I do not think so to any.material extent. 

16445. Have you ever invited the expert or experts in the Imperial Bank 
who are at your disposal to examine the balance sheets and the books of these 
nine banks with a view to advising you as to whether credit is being provided 
as cheaply as may be compatibl^»with financial stability ?—They were invited 
to conferences in which financial questions were decided, regarding fluctuations, 
etc., and the Secretary to the Imperial Bank attended them. 

16446. So that the answer to my question is ‘ no ’ ?—Yes. 

16447 Now then, a word or two on the management of land mortgage- 
banks. What is the constitution of their managing body?—The shareholders 
elect the members to the board of management from among themselves. 

16448. What machinery is there to ensure that the land mortgage banks 
are to be managed in such a way as to provide credit to the cultivator at 
the lowest possible rate of interest consistent with sound finance?—1 he 
Registrar sees that the rate of interest provided is reasonable.. 

16449. So that we are back to the Registrar of Co-operative Societies?—- 
Yes. 

16450. Mr. Hood, is it part of your responsibility to see that the land 
mortgage hanks so manage their affairs as to provide credit to the inter¬ 
mediate organisations and to the cultivator at the lowest rate of interest con¬ 
sistent with sound business management?—Yes. I think the general respon- 
sibility is mine, .... v 

16451. You think-the general responsibility Is yours? Yes. 
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16452. Now on this question of the departmental responsibility, I want to 
know what steps your department has taken to examine the books and balance 
sheets of these mortgage banks to ensure that they in their turn are providing 
the service of credit at the lowest possible rate?—There are only two rates 
involved. The banks lend direct to the ryots and the only question is at what 
rate we can get money and what margin we have got to follow for the success 
of the concern. 

16453. The bank is paying at what rate?—7 per cent. 

16454. For the money that it borrows?—Yes. 

16455. And is lending at?—9 per cent. 

16456. So the issue is whether the two per cent, covers working charges or 
does not?—Yes. The question was examined quite recently and discussed, 
and discussed at great length three years ago, and the conclusion then 
arrived at was that they could safely depend on a smaller margin. That was 
settled at a conference between the Minister in charge, the Secretary in the 
department, the Secretary of the bank, Sir Norman Murray, and myself. 

16457. And you are bound to continue of course to borrow at 7 per cent?— 
At present, yes. 

16458. Have you any hope of borrowing cheaper?*—I think so; it depends 
on the success of the banks. If they are successful, I think we should certainly 
get it cheaper. 

16459. IIow is the market being tested to ascertain whether in fact the 
public would lend more cheaply than at 7 per cent?—Wo can only test that 
in a satisfactory manner by putting debentures on the market. 

16460. At 6J per cent?—Yes. 

16461. Have you tried it?—No. 

16462. So you could not judge from that?—Quite so. 

16463. What is the Government getting for their share of the capita) ? The 
same rate of interest?—No; 6f per cent. 

16464. So it is not quite the difference between 7 and 9?—No; but the 
calculation was originally made on that difference. When we made the cal¬ 
culations, we did not reckon on having the money at 6J per cent. 

16465. Would you agree that if this decision was taken three years ago, 
the time has approached when you might re-investigate the whole position 
with a view to making every attempt to get at least 6$ per cent, as the rate 
of interest at which these land mortgage banks give loans?—In other words 
we are to work the bank with a less margin than 2 per cent? 

16466. Yes. Will it be worth while to enquire into it again?—No. I do 
not think it would at present, because the transactions are on too small a 
scale, in so far that the two per cent, at present is not providing for such 
staff as we should like the banks to have. 

16467. I think we have the figures of the volume of business done by these 
land mortgage banks, have we not?—Yes. 

16468. It is a fact, is it not, that all these banks are in difficulty as regards 
putting their debentures on the market at 7 per cent?—Only two of them are 
actively working at the moment. 

16469. Are the others trying?—To a certain extent I think. Kallakurichi 
is trying and is not very successful. I do not think Tanjore is trying very 
hard at the moment. 

16470. Let ns take the two that are trying. They have got business pend¬ 
ing which' they could do if they could get the money ?—I do not quite know; 
I do not know to what extent they have got applications for loans from the 
ryots. 

16471. You said during the course of your evidence that these loans were 
being made on the security of individual mortgagees?—Yes. 
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16472. So that such mortgages are pending?—Yes, they are pending, but 
they are under investigation. Before they can float them, they have got to 
satisfy themselves that the mortgages and the land are all they are represented 
to be. 

16473. Precisely, but how can you say that the public is not coming for¬ 
ward at 7 per cent, if you are not asking the public to come forward on any 
particular group of mortgages?—In one society they are trying to sell their 
debentures; they have got definite demands which have been investigated and 
they are not selling them. 

16474. What society is that?—Kallakurichi. 

16476. And that is an active society?—It is dying now; no debentures have 
been floated; it is not able to sell debentures. 

16476. That is not one of the two that are at work at the moment?—Yes. 

16477. What I am trying to get at is whether in the case of these two banks 
the names of which are known to the public and which are in fact at work, 
there have been instances of the arrangements for a mortgage loan having 
been fixed up until the point came to get the money and that then the public 
has declined to lend at 7 per cent?—I gather that they have got no applica¬ 
tions for debentures pending; as far as 1 know they have not; I think that is 
correct. 

16478. Is your department in close touch with these land mortgage banks? 
—Yes. 

16479. How often do they report their business to you?—There is no regu¬ 
lar report, but the Deputy Registrar gets into touch with these societies; 
being new, he visits them every two months. 

16480. The land mortgage banks?—Yes, those two banks. 

16481. Have they been visited during the last two months?—Yes. 

16482. Did you visit them yourself P—No, not these banks. 

16483. Was it you or your predecessor who paid this recent visit?—I have 
not been to see them; it was the Deputy Registrar. 

16484. Do you think it might be well if representatives of the co-operative 
movement from all Presidencies and Provinces met in conference once a year 
or once in two years to discuss questions of general interest and questions of 
principle?—I think, on the whole, it would be an advantage. 

16485. Do you not think that other Presidencies and Provinces might bene¬ 
fit from your experience?—Yes, I think they might. 

16486. From your failures as well as your successes?—Undoubtedly; the 
failures are of course most important. 

16487. Is it within your knowledge that there was such a meeting called 
in Bombay in 1926; I am not sure whether it was official or un-official ?—The 
Registrars and also representatives of the Provincial Banks met there. 

16488. From this Presidency?—Yes. 

16489. What was the outcome ? What was their view as the result of their 
attendance at that conference : that it w'as useful?—It is useful. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 
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APPENDIX L 

Number of societies in proportion to the population. 

t The following statements show the number of societies—credit societies— 
in proportion to population, etc.: — 

1. Total population. 42,800,000 

Primary credit societies.10,900 

Proportion—One society to 4,000 of population. 

2. Urban (in towns over 10,000 population. Generally there are no urban 
societies in smaller townships). 


Township. 
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Proportion of 
col. 5 to 
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846 

161,000 

1 to 5 


This is only approximately accurate as it has been assumed that credit limited 
liability societies—non-agrioultural—are all in urban areas of over 10,000 
population. A very few are in smaller places and there are a few unlimited 
liability societies in urban areas. 


3. Rural (in all places under 10,000). 
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4. Agricultural. 


— 
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1 to 13-6 

1 to 8 

1 to 26 

1 to 49 


Tenants include tenants holding under ryots in ryotwari tracts and also under 
zamindari areas. There are in general fewer societies in zamindari areas than 
in ryotwari areas. 
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The Madras Provincial Co-operative Union,—Represented by the 
Hon ble Mr. V. RAMDAS and Mr. K. G. SIVASWAMI. 


Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 6.— Indebtedness. —The causes of indebtedness vary according 
to the nature of the tract and the economic status of the ryots. But, general¬ 
ly, it is the uneconomic nature of the holding coupled with want of supple¬ 
mentary occupations that is the main cause of debt. Purchase of lands at 
uneconomic rates of interest and extravagant expenses on marriages and 
ceremonies are mentioned as the causes for debt in many of the Resettle¬ 
ment Reports. But these operate mostly in wet-land tracts and among the 
richer class of mirasidara. The high incidence of land revenue in the deltaic 
areas of the Tanjore district also operates as a cause for the increase of in¬ 
debtedness. In the dry areas the conditions are entirely different. Hem, 
the purchase of land and the conversion of dry into garden lands by sinking 
wells are bond fide enterprises taken up by the better class of landlords 
tempted, as they are, by the high prices they receive in certain years for 
commercial crops. Years of insufficiency of rainfall follow consecutively or 
the prices of commercial crops fall down suddenly or both happen simultane¬ 
ously, and the result is the ryot becomes unable to repay his debts, incurred 
at a 12 per cent, rate of interest. During these years the position of the. 
average small-holder becomes miserable and he incurs debts for the purchase 
of provisions for his family and fodder for cattle. Sometimes he is forced 
to sell the cattle. The better class landholder maintains his farm servants, 
and cattle without any work for them. When better years dawn, the average 
small-holder purchases cattle at rates of interest running up to 25 per cent. 
Even in normal years, he borrows for cultivation and family expenses at, 
rates of interest ranging from 12 to 18 per cent. The growing of commercial 
crops to the detriment of food crops has made him dependent on the bazar- 
man and the shandy for his provisions. Add to these also the fact that he 
is under the thumb of the middleman trader for the sale of his produce, 
one can understand the reason for the increasing indebtedness in the dry 
tracts. It is not maintained that the economic condition of the small-holder 
is bad everywhere. Certain intelligent ryots have improved their position 
in a few areas by growing sugarcane, plantains and turmeric. But the extent 
of their cultivation is small; and the gains that accrue to them are little, 
when compared to those that are derived by the creditor and middleman 
trader. It may be, that a few agriculturists take to vegetable gardening, 
dairying and the cultivation of lease lands and thus improve their position. 
It may also be, that, in a few areas where there is a demand for labour from 
the Public Works Department and Railways, the labourers are enabled to 
improve their position. But their number is small. During years of in¬ 
sufficient rainfall, and fall in the prices of commercial produce, rates of 
interest rise up to 36 per cent., land values fall, auction sales are common, 
the small-holder becomes easily converted to the position of a tenant under 
the money-lender and the labourers flock to the hills. Generally speaking, 
in both the wet and the dry tracts, the small holding compels the ryot to 
incur debts for family expenses. In the dry tracts he borrows for sinking 
wells, expenses in the cultivation of garden lands, purchase of cattle and 
fodder, leather tubs for lifting water and provisions for the family till the 
time of harvest, at rates of interest ranging between 12 to 18 per cent. In 
years of want of rainfall, or fall in the prices of commercial produce, his 
position becomes worse. The figures given in some of the Resettlement 
Reports roughly indicate that about 2/3 of tile pattadars in dry tracts and 
1/2 in wet-land tracts, are indebted; and their mortgage debts alone amount 
to about half the value of all the lands held by them, The recent Census Re¬ 
port also raises a suggestive doubt whether the increase in the number of 
absentee landlords and tenants is an indication of the passing of the land 
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from the hands of cultivating owners to non-agriculturist moneylenders,. 
We have given at the end a few statements to substantiate the position we 
have taken as regards the causes of the indebtedness of the ryot, 

Question 5,— Finance. — Long Term, Loans. —Unless measures are taken 
to release the ryot from his indebtedness, the depressing atmosphere that at 
present exists in the rural areas will continue: and so long as it lasts, there 
is no hope of entrusting the average ryot with ideas of better methods of 
agriculture. The co-operative movement cannot achieve much in the pro¬ 
vision of short-term credit for agriculture, while the ryot is under subjection 
to the moneylender and repays his prior debts from the harvested income. 
A heavily indebted ryot has no interest in his land as he is not sure whether 
the land will stay with him. The small nature of the holdings and the 
heaviness of the debt prevent the easy redemption of the ryot from his prior 
dobts except by providing him with loans for periods extending at least to 
40 years if not more and at a rate of interest not exceeding 7 per cent. Land 
mortgage banks cannot give these facilities to the ryot without State aid and 
the State is bound to help him as it makes a major part of its revenue from 
the land. We therefore suggest the following forms of State aid for the 
successful working of mortgage banks : — 

(1) The Trust Act should be amended permitting the investment of 

Trust Funds in debentures. 

(2) The State should also invest in the mortgage banks monies lying 

in deposit with it at little or no interest. 

(3) The interest on the debentures should be guaranteed by the State 

till they become popular in the market. 

(4) The State should contribute to the cost of an Inspector for inspect¬ 

ing and valuating lands and assessing the credit of borrowers. 

(5) The right of summary recovery should be given to the mortgago 

bank. 

In this connetion we would point out that the existing mortgage banks 
have failed to utilise the loan of two lakhs allotted by the Government for 
such banks. Any scheme to be successful should provide for a central 
organisation to issue the debentures, and primary banks at the bottom to 
issue the loans. We consider that the existing Central and Provincial Banks 
are eminently fitted to undertake mortgage banking as they already com¬ 
mand sufficient mlluence and confidence among the public. 

In addition to loans given for removal of prior indebtedness, the mortgage 
banks should also lend for productive improvements as sinking wells, and 
for the purchase of new lands for converting uneconomic into economic hold¬ 
ing. The issue of taccavi loans through the Government agency has not been 
a success and the allotment under the same may be handed over to co-opera¬ 
tive banks. 

We do not consider that any special and far-reaching legislation is neces¬ 
sary to totally prohibit the mortgage or sale of land. But the object of a 
co-operative society to redeem a ryot from his indebtedness will be frustrated 
if a member is free to re-mortgage the land, which has been first mortgaged 
to the society. Legislation may help in restricting such re-mortgaging of 
land. 

Questions 2 and 23.— Education; Agricultural and General. —Along¬ 
side with the development of mortgage banking, provision should be 
made for the general and technical education of the ryot. Ex¬ 
cepting the co-operative officer none others have the aid of volun¬ 
tary agencies to assist them in their work. The field staff of the 
Agricultural, Irrigation, Revenue, Forest, Labour, Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment and Education Departments have no local organisation through 
which they can propagate sound ideas of economic and social wel¬ 
fare, No department can really hope to educate the ryot without the aid of 
voluntary agencies. In a country like India where the ryot is generally illi¬ 
terate, and ignorant, of new ideas and methods of agricultural improvement, 
the temptation is naturally to administer institutions of rural life for him. 
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An attempt should earnestly be made to build up national life through the 
self-exertions of the communities themselves. Further the education of the 
adult has a psychological method of its’own quite different from that follow¬ 
ed in practice for youths. Adults cannot be forced to learn and consequently 
any system of education for them should have its origin in awakening their 
desire to improve themselves. And this awakenment has to oome through 
non-official propaganda. It should also be borne in. mind that certain types 
of work do not lend themselves to being undertaken by a State staff, at 
public expense. For, the greater the number of organisations, the larger 
too will be the administrative and supervising staff, so much so that the 
whole of the tax-payers’ money and even more will be required to pay their 
salaries and allowances. Whenever propaganda of any new idea, organisa¬ 
tion of men for joint effort, assistance for the administrative work of local 
institutions and supervision over them have to be undertaken, the non¬ 
official agency is the best suited for the work. The State departments may 
appoint experts to advise and generally supervise the work of the several 
organisations, the Universities may supply trained men, and the State and 
the local bodies may give grants-in-aid, according to the nature and quality 
of the work, thus encouraging voluntary non-official effort. 

We would divide the work in each rural area under two heads:— (a) Pro¬ 
motion of the economic interests of agriculturists and small industrialists 
and (b) Promotion of the physical, educational and social welfare of the 
rural population and the supervision over those rural institutions as pan- 
chayats and village courts which cannot be organised on a voluntary basis 
but require certain legal powers for their administration. A taluk should 
be the area of jurisdiction of these bodies though there is nothing to pre¬ 
vent a smaller jurisdiction where human material is available. For instance, 
a rural high school or a rural college may form the nucleus for organising a 
non-official agency for rural welfare work. Adult educational work and 
rural library service might form the functions of these bodies. Membership 
should be thrown open to all on a subscription basis, and teachers, lecturers, 
and representatives of co-operative unions and societies and village pan- 
chayats might bo given representation in the executive. The officers and 
their subordinates of the Education, Health, Labour and Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment Departments might also be ex-officio members. 

Any scheme of adult education should take note of the deficiencies in the 
character of the rural ryot and his unpreparedness for the present age of 
international commerce. Whatever lessons will impart to tho rural mind the 
spirit of enterprise and the desire for joint effort, will arouse its conscious¬ 
ness and self-respect and put it in possession of the necessary knowledge re¬ 
quired under modern conditions of political and economic life, should have a 
due place in the curriculum of studies. The University should draw up a 
rough outline syllabus with the above-mentioned purposes in view. It should 
maintain an Extension Section whose functions shall be to train teachers 
from among the staff of high schools and colleges and honorary workers, for 
undertaking the education of adults in rural areas. The State should make 
a capital grant to the University for the establishment of the Extension 
Section and also an annual recurring grant of 1/8 of the total expenses incur¬ 
red in running adult educational centres. Another 1/3 should be contributed 
by the Local Boards and the balance raised through local subscriptions from 
individuals, oc-operative societies and village panchayats. As visual instruc¬ 
tion is of the essence of adult education in an illiterate country, the State 
should make a contribution at the start towards magic lantern and cinema 
accessories. Grants should also be made for rural libraries, the contribution 
being 1/3 each, from the State, the Local Boards and the local associations.. 
We do not want to foresee what developments these associations will take ic 
the course of time. They will no doubt be of great help to educate the 
village penchayat and village courts. They will attend to the physical, social 
and educational interests of the rural people. They may develop an atmos¬ 
phere for the growth of folk schools for the education of the ryots in a 
liberal culture and a wide outlook. We are confident that when once these 
grants are given by the State and local bodies, non-official effort will amply 
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come forth to organise adult educational work. When a sufficient number of 
these associations is formed, we can hope to co-ordinate their activities 
through district and provincial associations which will do their work con¬ 
jointly with the University Extension Section. 

While the establishment of a closer connection between high schools and! 
colleges and the ryots will no doubt react on the school and enrich the local 
knowledge and experience of the staff, the curriculum in the high schools 
can be so modelled as to create an agricultural outlook in the students and' 
attract their parents to imbibe new ideas of agricultural improvements. 
Lessons on civics, geography and history can be so taught in the higher 
classes as to instruct the student in the economic wealth of his area and 
methods of developing it. Demonstration plots may be introduced with a, 
view to train the students in practical agriculture, and through them to 
stimulate their parents to adopt better methods of agriculture. But all these 
reforms mean the training of teachers from the point of view of rural re¬ 
construction, and contributions by the State for the administration of de¬ 
monstration plots and the maintenance of a teacher in agriculture. 

Question 8,—Demonstration and Propaganda. —The second organisation 
necessary for promoting the economic interests of the people of an area is 
the Taluk Development Association. Its objects should be chose mentioned 
in the bye-laws ot such associations in the Bombay Presidency. There is no 
need so far as this Presidency is concerned (and no use too) to multiply 
agencies for this kind of work, and the existing Local or Supervising Unions- 
may perform all the. functions of a Development Association. These unions- 
should not be constituted for small areas solely with the view of exercising 
a mere supervision of the accounts of a few good, bad, and indifferent co¬ 
operative societies. With all the good intentions of the Development Minis¬ 
ter to bring together the Co-operative and Agricultural Departments and- 
utilise co-operative societies for the spread of agricultural improvements,, 
the achievement has been negligibly small owing to two causes. The one is 
the inherent weakness of Local Unions, and the second is the absence of 
any defined relationship of these bodies to agricultural officers. We propose 
therefore two remedies, viz., (1) that the constitution of Local Unions should 
be so broadened a3 to permit the inclusion of individuals interested in agri¬ 
cultural development and (2) that there should be a single officer who com¬ 
bines in himself both the duties of furthering co-operation and introducing 
improved agricultural methods. We will deal later with item 2. The Local 
Union so constituted will consider schemes or organising societies for financ¬ 
ing agriculture, increasing the production and marketing the produce. It 
will organise labour societies for undertaking bund and roads works. It 
will maintain a Demonstrator and a field man. It will open demonstration, 
plots for propagating improved methods. It will arrange for agricultural 
excursions for intci change of ideas among agriculturists of different tracts.. 
It will maintain u Supervisor for the primary audit of accounts of co-opera¬ 
tive societies. The Demonstrators should be those trained ill rural economics, 
co-operation and banking. They will be the paid propagandists of the Local 
Union for organising the ryots on the co-operative basis for all pursuits con¬ 
nected with agriculture. The funds of the Local Union will be derived from 
the contributions from co-operative societies, grants made by the State and 
local bodies for propaganda through shows, fairs, exhibitions, conferences 
and excursions, and for the maintenance of demonstrators and fieldmen, 
and subscriptions raised from individuals. 

We would also propose that those sections of the Agricultural and Indus¬ 
tries Departments which have co popularise a knowledge of improvements 
and organise the ryots for agriculture and small industries should be amal¬ 
gamated with the Co-operative Department. We recognised that the research 
and educational sections of the Agricultural Department should be under an 
Agricultural Director. But the work of popularising improved methods in 
ryotwari areas cannot be divorced from that of the Co-operative Depart, 
ment. We recognise that the research and educational sections and the 
piomotion cf large industrial concerns should be under the Industries De- 
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partment. But the organisation and revival of small rural industries cannot ■ 
be divorced from the work of the Co-operative Department. We would 
therefore propose that the Registrar should have two experts under him, 
one an Agricultural Organiser and the other an Industrial Organiser. The 
Deputy Registrars should be University men in Rural Economies, trained in 
the College of Agriculture. They should be assisted in each district by a 
higher grade staff, one each recruited from the Agricultural and Industrial 
Departments. The Demonstrators appointed in the Local Unions will work, 
under the supervision of the agricultural staff. Where Local Unions cannot 
command sufficient human resources for the spread of agricultural improve¬ 
ments, the Demonstrators will of course work under the agricultural higher 
grade officer in the district. A scheme like the proposed one alone will faci¬ 
litate the introduction of improved methods of agriculture through the co¬ 
operative agency and harmonise the work of the three Departments of Co¬ 
operation, Agriculture and Industries. The scheme also recognises the place 
of the voluntary agency and the expert in agricultural propaganda. We 
would like to add that the re-organised department should also be charged 
with the duty’ of furthering co-operative marketing. 

Question 8,— Irrigation. —With the starting of Irrigation Panchayats 
under the present Irrigation Bill, the regulation of the distribution of 
water in channel tracts will no doubt be facilitated for the benefit of the ryot. 
The recent condition of channels and bunds in the Tanjore and Triehinopoly dis¬ 
tricts after 1924 floods has clearly demonstrated the utter futility 1 of expect¬ 
ing their repairs and renewals solely with the aid of a departmental staff. 
Even in normal times there is much delay in the repair of Major Irrigation 
Works. We would prefer the handing over of contract works regarding 
bunds, channels and major tanks to Co-operative Labour Unions composed of 
mirasidars and labourers. It has been proved beyond doubt by the Co-opera¬ 
tive Reclamation Societies formed recently for' the clearance of silt that 
earthworks can bo. executed economically through the co-operative organisa¬ 
tion. We take leave to mention here that unless there is a uniform policy 
followed by the Cooperative and Irrigation Departments, the promotion of 
Labour Unions is next to impossible. Co-operators have also been complain¬ 
ing about the had condition of Minor Irrigation tanks. The North Arcot 
District Conference has been annually passing a resolution urging on the 
Government to undertake repair of tanks. It has been found by experience 
that the execution of contracts for minor tanks might be handed over to 
village panchayats. This policy, if steadily pursued, will to some extent, 
relieve the irrigation difficulties of the ryots. The promotion of Labour 
Unions and the handing over of contracts to them will quicken the restora¬ 
tion of tanks and make it possible to maintain them in good order. 

The third proposal we would make for the improvement of irrigation in dry 
tracts is the sinking of wells and the supply of power facilities foi the irri¬ 
gation of crops from the wells. It is not fair to throw on the ryot the 
responsibility of finding out suitable places for the digging of wells. The 
Government should do the boring work free of cost, and wells, being protec¬ 
tive works in areas subject to scarcity of water, there is nothing wrong in 
the extra expenditure being incurred by the State. Wherever possible, 
irrigation societies for digging wells should be promoted and the taccavi 
loans distributed through them with a view to have the works carried out 
promptly and cheaply. The insurance of crops has been suggested as a 
method of helping the ryot to tide over lean years but the uneconomic charac¬ 
ter of the holdings and the large risks of failure of crops will hardly attract 
any institution to undertake the work. Finally we would suggest that a 
large irrigation policy in relation to agricultural development rests entirely 
in the transference of irrigation as a reserved subject to the portfolio of the 
Development Minister. 

Question 22.— Co-operation. —At the outset we would state that in the 
present condition of the country we ought not to expect rural co-operative 
societies to conduct banking and trade unaided by central institutions. If 
the idea of working from the bottom is taken to mean that small insti¬ 
tutions should serve the agriculturist to obtain credit, to purchase jointly, 
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to convert raw produce into finished produce and market them profitably, 
the oo-operative movement will only miserably fail. Capital has to be raised 
through Central Banks. Joint purchase and sale have to be developed by 
Central Unions. Neither will it be possible to expect the central societies 
to work as exclusively federated institutions, for they will require influ¬ 
ential individuals to give the necessary direction and leadership. What is 
far more important than the policy of working from the bottom is the right 
attitude of mind to educate the rural people to run their co-operative banks 
and trading concerns. The Trading Unions have failed in this Presidency 
for want of necessary stimulus from the centre to purchase economically and 
to push the sales quickly. The Triplicane Stores is a success in the Madras 
City, because it works from the centre through a system of branches, with¬ 
out, on the other hand, forming divisional independent stores which might 
not be able to beat down competition by themselves. The Bombay Provin¬ 
cial Co-opeiative Bank does successful business through the shops attached 
to its branches in oil-cakes and chemical manures and in the produce of 
members which it would not have been able to achieve if the work had 
been left in the hands of local societies. The second point we would urge on 
the Commission for the promotion of joint purchase and sale is the duo recog¬ 
nition by the State of the place of voluntary agencies in conducting propa¬ 
ganda. Intense propaganda is very necessary, particularly in an illiterate 
country wh-.re the ryots are not enlightened enough to understand their needs 
and combine for their satisfaction. The State can help this propaganda 
better by the grant of subsidy than by directly undertaking it. Where a 
production and sale society is formed for making manures, converting ground¬ 
nut or sugarcane into finished produce and selling these things, intense 
propaganda have to be undertaken not merely by a Local Union, but by a 
district co-operative agency. Thirdly, the central societies engaged in 
banking, production or sale, require expert management. We would there¬ 
fore propose that the University should institute two special applied courses 
in crop-finance and trade. The existing College of Commerce should insti¬ 
tute an advanced course in Oo-operaive Banking and accounts lor the 
students who pass in the applied courses. Fourthly, the State should grant 
loans at low rates of interest for the purchase of plant and machinery and 
the building of godown. Lastly, it should discourage as well the export of 
bone and fish manures and oil-cakes in the interest of promoting a forward 
manurial policy in the presidency. 

Questions 18 and 22.—Improvement op Rural Labour.—L abour Socie¬ 
ties .—It is one of those anomalies of the present administration that Labour 
should be a Reserved subject, while Agriculture, Co-operation and Industries 
are Transferred subjects. The District Labour Officer is not under the con¬ 
trol of the Co-operative Department, while he is in charge of a large number 
of Co-operative Societies. The problems of rural labour are so closely con¬ 
nected with those of the agriculturists that a separation of these two sub¬ 
jects under two independent departments will result in a failure to look at 
agricultural questions as a whole. Is it the object of the Government to 
put all labourers belonging to the backward classes under one department, 
and caste labourers under another? How can it be that Labour Unions 
should be under the supervision of the co-operative department, while lease 
societies are under that of Labour? We consider that it will be conducive 
to best results if the Labour Officers in the districts were transferred to the 
new pror-oued Development Department. In this connection we would point 
out that a large number of societies for the backward classes is supervised 
by Local Unions composed of agricultural credit societies. These require 
intense supervision of a special type, as they consist of illiterate mem¬ 
bers. The Mac-lagan Committee recommended to Government that they 
should make a special contribution for the clerical work of these societies. 
But the Government is not making any grant to a majority of unions for 
undertaking this work except in a few areas of the Madras City. Such 
grants are absolutely necessary in the interest of improving the condition 
of the backward classes. We would also point out that it is not wise to start 
independent credit societies fo- field labourers. Of course there may be 
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exceptions in places where the people are so caste-ridden as to exclude this 
class from membership. As has been mentioned already, any work of organis¬ 
ing adults for purposes of social welfare or the conduct of business, will be 
successful only when promoted through voluntary agencies. The E«&mr De 
partment feels the need as much for honorary workers as the Co-operative 
Department. We would suggest that the work of organising field labourers 
for their economic betterment and educating them in habits of thrifts and a 
higher standard of life, should be handed over to non-official agencies such as 
Social Service Leagues, the Y. M. C. A., the Servants of India Society, and 
Local Co-operative Unions, 

In addition to the permanent reforms required in the department and 
a change in its outlook for enlisting the co-operation of voluntary agencies 
for wide propaganda work, certain other faculties are also required from 
the State tor the improvement of labour conditions. Co-operative societies 
which obtain leases of lands from landlords and sublet them to labourers to 
improve their economic status. But if a lease society is to help labour in 
all ways for introducing agricultural improvements, bettering housing con¬ 
ditions, supplying work to them round the year, training them in habits 
of thrift, and in raising the level of their education and culture, it should 
have an expert paid Secretary, who takes a good deal of interest ir. the 
work. Colonisation of cultivable areas has also been undertaken by the 
Labour Department and this is a little more diffictilt to tackle. The 
right type of colonists has to be selected and the State has to give loans 
for long periods extending to 30 or 40 years at an economic rate of interest 
for reclaiming lands, digging wells, and building farm houses. More than 
all these facilities, the colony should have the fortune of getting the services 
of an efficient paid secretary as in the case of lease societies. The problem 
of finding workers can be settled satisfactorily, only when the University 
institutes special courses in problems of rural labour, along with rural eco¬ 
nomics. Such men should be selected and given a short training in the 
spread of improved methods of agriculture. 

Question 22.— Co-operation. — General .—We have answered all the 
questions adverted to already in the belief that co-operation is the one 
and only method for the development of the agricultural industry. Raising 
of credit, joint purchase of agricultural and domestic requirements, joint 
sale of agricultural produce, after converting them into finished ones where- 
ever necessary, and the utilisation of the produce for other industries, all 
these nan be economically and efficiently performed by the co-operative 
method in ryotwari areas. Even other efforts for increasing agricultural 
production ae suggested in the Questionnaire should be undertaken on the 
co-operative basis. When writing on this subject we would like to refer to 
the possibilities of an economic supply of firewood in rural and urban areas, 
through the co-operative agency. Wood-cutters’ societies can be formed f>i 
undertaking fuel contracts from the Forest Department. The poliey of pro¬ 
moting such societies will of course be possible only with the hearty co-opera¬ 
tion of the Forest Department. (Vide question 19-6). 

(6) \i' Excessive fragmentation is undoubtedly a source of making them 
uneconomic. Any attempt to prevent such fragmentation through legislation 
by altering the Law of Succession or Partition will be seriously resented 
and is impracticable. A voluntary scheme of consolidation on the lines adopted 
by Mr. Calvert in the Punjab may be tried in Madras also. 

(c) We do not consider that any activity should be furthered through co¬ 
operative organisations with the aid of legal power for coercing the unwilling. 
When such a stage is reached, the concerned work should be rather handed 
over to administrative bodies as Local Boards and panchayats which are 
invested with legal powers in the interest of civic rural welfare. The voluntary 
basis of co-operation should never be lost sight of. 

Question 25,— Welfare of Rural Population. — (a) Finally we would 
add that the problem of rural welfare is closely bound up with that of pro¬ 
hibiting drink in rural areas. Certain agricultural communities ns the Kaliars, 
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Padayachis, and Goundars, and mainly the field labourers are addicted to the 
drink habit and we can hardly expect one part of Government to preach 
against drink while another part is interested in maintaining a sufficient excise 
revenue. Unless the State adopts a forward policy in this matter, any schemes 
of social and economic welfare have seldom got any chances of success. 

We summarise below the reforms suggested by us for improving the econo¬ 
mic and social conditions of the rural population: — 

(i) The re-organisation of the departments connected with agricul¬ 

ture and labour. 

(ii) Grants to voluntary agencies from the State and local bodies for 
organisation, education and propaganda. 

(in) Scope for the educated classes to come into the co-operative move¬ 
ment and work for the masses, by a broadening of the consti¬ 
tution of Central Co-operative Societies. 

iiv) Training of candidates in the University, the agricultural 
college and college of commerce for employment in co-operative 
banking, trading and labour societies. 

(v) The stimulation of co-operative business, credit and 11011 -credit, 
through central agencies as Central Banks. 

(ui) State aid for mortgage banks and industrial and marketing con¬ 
cerns; Prevention of export of manures by the State. 

(Dii) Legislation to restrict re-mortgaging of lands already mortgaged 
to co-operative societies. 

(viii) A scheme of adult education and promotion of rural welfare 
through non-official agencies assisted by the University and the 
Local Boards. Giving a rural bias to the curriculum of studies 
111 rural high schools, and 

(ix) Handing over of minor-irrigation works to village panchayats and 
promotion of Labour Unions and Irrigation Societies for under¬ 
taking bund and road works, channel and tank repairs, and the 
sinking of wells. 
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The Hon’ble Mr. V. Ramdas and Mr. K. G. Sivaswami. 

Oral Evidence. 

16490. The Chairman: Mr. Ramdas, you are President and Mr. Siva- 
«vaini, you are Secretary, of the Madras Provincial Co-operative Union?— 

x 66 * 

16491, Mr. Ramdas, perhaps you will answer the questions and of course 
Jfc is tor the Secretary whose name is on our report as one of the witnesses, 
if he does not agree with anything that you say, to let me know so that the 
matter may be recorded. Would you at the outset care to make any state¬ 
ment of a general character or shall I ask you one or two questions? We 
have your note of evidence before us?—I would prefer to answer questions. 

16493. Perhaps you will tell us, just to clear the ground, the constitution 
of your Union?—Our Union consists of representatives of local unions in the 
Presidency and also of urban banks and a few individuals who are taken as 
honorary members. We have what are called local unions in this Presidency; 
there are about 300 of them. We have got our general body consisting mostly 
of the representatives of the unions. 

16493. Supervising Unions?—Yes. 

16494. Have you representatives of the District Federations?—They are 
very recently formed and we have not made provision for them yet, though 
seven or eight of them have applied for affiliation. 

16195. Have you got representatives of all the Supervising Unions?—About 
half of them; about, 150 or 160 out of 300. 

16496. The others are not represented?—No; the reason is one part of the 
country consisting of 13 districts has another Federation, I mean, the Telugu 
districts have their own Provincial Union. It is really not a Provincial 
Union because it is not for the whole Provinoe. 

16197. You arc a sectional union in the sense that you only spoak for the 
remainder?—No; that is not so, because we have got affiliation of some 
unions and Central Banks in that part of the country also. The bye-laws 
permit our operating over the whole Province. Our idea is to have sectional 
Unions for different language areas, Tamil, Telugu and so on, but the 
Madras Union should be the real Provincial Union. 

16493. You are super-imposed above them?—Yes, we call them Divisional 
Unions. 

16499. You will not have achieved your full ambition until you have re¬ 
presentatives from all Supervising Unions?—Well, not fully. 

16500. lou wish to have representatives from those other Supervising 
Unions?--Yes, and we are rapidly getting them. 

16501. That is the constitution of your body. How many members does 
that provide yju with?—One hundred and fifty unions with one representa¬ 
tive each, 70 urban hanks, 20 honorary members, and 22 Central Banks. 

16502. That is 262?—The honorary members are not members with full 
rights; they have no right to vote at the meetings of the general body; they 
can be represented on the governing body and vote at meetings of the gov¬ 
erning body. 

16503. That is a large gathering?—Yes. We have an annual meeting at 
which most of them are present. 

16504. How do you elect the committee?—President, Vice-President and 
Secretaries are elected by the general body, and there is also an Advisory 
Board of 22 elected by the general body who elect the rest of the members. 

16505. That is the Advisory Board?—Yes. 

16506. Have they the power to nominate other members outside the 
union?—No. They elect four representatives, and they and the Secretaries, 
President and Vice-President form the committee. 
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10507. Would you describe the status and funotion of your Union? Are 
you an official bodyP—No. We are an incorporated body. 

16508. You are not an official body; you are a corporation?—Yes. 

16509. What is your function?—Propaganda, co-operative education, 

supervision. 

10510. Supervision over what?—Over all the co-operative organisations 
in the Province, the local unions specially of which we consist, and District 
Federations. 

16511. What about the banks?—We have not much supervision over the 
banks. They are represented on our body, we take advice from them and 
we see how the financing is going on and how the societies get the money. 

16512. Would the banks welcome your advice?—Sometimes they do. 

16513. But you do not offer it?—No. 

16514. Do you pay great attention to the working of these banks?—We 
do pay attention. 

16615. What do you think of the services rendered to the movement, first, 
by the nine contral banks?—We have nearly 32 central banks now. 

16516. What do you think of the services rendered by those 32 banks?— 
They are rendering good services; the total capital of all the banks is about 
5j crores. 

16617. Do you think they are providing you with capital at as low a rate 
of interest as is compatible with good management?—I should think so. 

16518. Do you speak from conviction born of close personal investigation 
or from general impression?—Not from a general impression; I am also Pre¬ 
sident of the Provincial Bank and I know the working of the banks very 
closely, 

16519, You are the President of the Provincial BankP—Yes, the Provin¬ 
cial Co-operative Bank. 

16620. I do not know what bank it is?—It is called the Madras Urban 
Central Bank Ltd. 

16621. So you can tell all about that bank?—Yes. 

16522. At what rate are you borrowing from that bank ?—We were borrow¬ 
ing at 6£ per cent.; we have now reduced it to 4 to 4J per cent. 

16623, You were borrowing at 6J per cent. Can you get new money at 
4 and 4i per cent. ?—Yes, and even that we are refusing. 

16524. When you were paying 6i, at what rate were you lending?—We 
were lending at 7i per cent. It has now beon roduced to 7 per cent. 

16525. You are now paying 2 to 2i per cent, less in interest for the money 
you borrow. At what rate are you lending?—7 per cent. 

16526. Presumably, if you were solvent when you were borrowing at 0} 
per cent, and lending at 7i per cent., you are now making a considerable 
profit.—No, we are not, for the reason that all our money is not absorbed; a 
very large portion of it is invested at a very low' rate of interest. 

16627. The movement is over-capitalised?—We have an effective invest¬ 
ment of only 50 lakhs in the movement. 

16628. Where is the balance ?—Invested in other banks, Government paper 
and so on. 

16529. What is the average rate of interest you are getting from your 
investments outside for such money as is lent to cultivators through primary 
societies?—Some of it we have lent at even so low a rate as 2i per cent.; 
but it goes up to 5 per cent.; it does not go above 5 per cent. 

16530. Some at short call?—Yes. Recently we have arranged with the 
Calcutta Provincial Bank to lend at 6 per cent, for 3 years. 

16631, We have not the accounts of your bank or any of the other banks 
before us at the mome’nt, but I should like your opinion as to whether you 
can provide money to the primary societies at a lower rate of interest than 
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7 per cent., consistent of course with sound finance?—It depends upon the 
volume of our Iransactions. If at a lower rate we get a larger volume of 
transactions, of course it would be more profitable than a smaller volume of 
transactions at a higher rate of interest. At present business is very slack, 
and I do not know whether it would pay to lower the rate of interest. 

16582. You have raised your margin, on your own showing, from 1 per 
cent, to 3 per cent. ?—Yes, but more than half is not invested effectively. I 
would add one word. The lending at a lower rate of interest will not by 
itself lead to the absorption of our capital, for the reason that the indivi¬ 
dual borrowing power of individuals and societies is very small. I do not 
think the difference in the rate of interest will make any difference as to in¬ 
ducing people to borrow largely unless the individual borrowing limit is 
raised considerably, as I suggest it should be. The low rate of interest will 
not induce people to borrow. 

16533. Do you think if you and I walked into a typical village and you 
offered your money at 7 per cent, interest and I at 6 per cant, that they 
would take your money in preference to mine?—Yes, they do, unless we are 
working on the same principles of co-operation, because our conditions are 
more favourable with regard to recovery and other matters. 

16534. Let me put it in another way; Is it really your view that the rate 
of .interest at which you offer to lend money through the co-operative societies 
has very little effect upon the amount of loans taken up by cultivators?— 
Not much effect so long as the borrowing limit is very low, such as Its. 200 
or Its. 300. It will make a difference if the borrowing limit is very high. 

16635. Have you anything to tell the Commission about the working of the 
land mortgage banks?—Yes. At present we have five banks in the Presidency. 
They are primary societies started by individuals living within a radius of 7 
miles. 

16536. They are territorial banks?—Yes. Two or three only are func¬ 
tioning; the others are not. 

16537. The others are sleeping?—Yes, I think so. Government allotted 
two lakhs in-the Budget last year, and I do not think any of it was taken. 
The allotment had ro be reintroduced in the next budget. The diffioulty with 
these banks is they are not able to command confidence in the market and 
they will not be able to issue debentures unless they do so. The Registrar of 
the Co-operative Societies has prohibited us from lending money upon the 
debentures issued by these banks, his own opinion being that it is not quite 
safe to lend upon these debentures. It is, therefore, hardly to be expected 
that the outside public will have any confidence in them. The second point 
is that the share capital that an individual should take is fixed at one- 
eighth of the loan to be taken b.y him. Such a high percentage as 12$ pre¬ 
vents individuals from joining. The third point is that the highest borrow¬ 
ing limit is only Rs. 1,000; that is hardly attractive. 

16538. We were told by another witness that that limit is only to be 
imposed so long as the movement is in the experimental stage. Is that also 
your view?—Yes, but even to begin with it ought to be something higher than 
that. 

16539. At what rate are these land mortgage banks borrowing their 
money?—They are borrowing at 7 per cent, from outsiders and 6$ per cent, 
from the Government. 

16540. And they are lending at what rate?—9 cer cent. 

16541. Is it your view that they could not obtain their money more cheap¬ 
ly than 6$ per cent.—Not if the primary banks raise the debentures; but if 
a central agency like our bank raised the debentures we should certainly 
be able to raise money at 5$ per cent, or 6 per cent. 

16542. The primary banks have not the same hold on the public?—No. 

16543. What is it that makes such an apparently attractive offer as 6$ 
and 7 per cent, on mortgage unattractive in practiceP—Because the money¬ 
lenders can lend at 8 or 9 per cent, in the villages on mortgages. 
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16544. We sometimes see a phrase “ adapting the indigenous system of 
banking to modern requirements Does that mean screwing up the rate 
of interest of modern banks a couple of points or what does it mean exact¬ 
ly?—I do not know what is at the back of it. 

16545. Do you know what those words mean at all?—I do not. 

16546. “ Adapting the indigenous system of banking to present day re¬ 
quirements ” ; what is the indigenous system of banking?—The indigenous 
system of banking here is ordinary moneylending; or differs very little from 
it, 

16547. I take it your hope would be, if the co-operative movement spread 
sufficiently, that you would so reduce the rates of interest enjoyed by the 
ordinary commercial moneylender that his credit and cash resources would 
be available tor business tnrough the land mortgage banks?—Yes, I do ex¬ 
pect that. 

16548. That is what the ultimate effect of your movement will be if it 
succeedsP—Yes; and I am told that in some places it has already had that 
effect. 

16549. So that to that extent, you are adapting the indigenous system 
of banking to modern requirements?—Yes, in a sense. 

16550. But I do not get very much enlightenment from you as to what 
these people mean when they use that phrase 1 the indigenous system ’ ?— 1 
Moneylending bv the sowcar is the only indigenous system; there is really 
no scientific method of banking at all. 

16551. It is just possible that some people who use the words do not them¬ 
selves understand them?—May not, I cannot speak for them. 

16652. I do not know whether you heard the evidence given before the 
Commission this morning?—No, I came after lunch. 

16553. Is it your view, as representing the Union, that more might be 
done in the way of using the co-operative organisation throughout the coun¬ 
try for the purpose of propaganda and demonstration, and the distribution 
of seeds of better varieties, and so on?—Yes, a great deal can be done. 

16554. A great deal more than is being done?—Yes. 

16555. Is there that sympathetic and active touch between the Agricul¬ 
tural Department and the Co-operative Department that there ought to be? 
—No, that is one of my points in the memorandum. 

16556. Is it your idea that your own body might take a more active part 
in extending the usefulness of the co-operative movement?—We are anxious 
to do it, but we are handicapped for want of resources. 

16657. That brings me to the question of funds; Would you tell the 
Commission exactly what the funds at your disposal areP—So far as State 
aid is concerned we get nothing at all, except a grant of Rs. 1,200 for 
a training class in the city; that is the only help we get. It is earmarked 
for the purpose, and we spend it for that purpose. The only other souroe 
of income is the contributions of these unions and central banks, and the 
sale of our bulletins. We have an annual income of about Rs. 10,000. 

16558. That is not enough for your purpose?—Not at all. We are making 
•our Union live more by selling our publications at a higher cost and making 
something out of it, 

16559. You are trying to eke out a difficult existence by selling your 
literature at higher rates than you would wish to do if you had the funds?— 
Yes. 

16560. To what source dc you look for an increase in your revenue?—We 
have a claim on the State, in the first instance, probably for a larger grant 
as in the case of Bombay. Secondly, when all the unions are affiliated to us, 
we expect a larger income from them, because each union will contribute its 
share; so that with the increase in the affiliation fees, we are bound to get 
a little more income. 
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16561. Has any suggestion ever been put forward for grouping the Unions 
in various Presidencies and Provinces as an AU-India organisation, for the 
purpose of interchange of information?—Yes, it has been put forward. 

16562. Have you an All-India organisation?—No. 

16563. Do you think it would be a good thing to have it?—Yes. The 
Bon^bay Institute asked our opinion about it, ana we have supported the 
scheme fbr an All-India Institute. 

16564. On page 680, you summarise the reforms you suggest for improving 
the economic and social conditions of the rural population: Ypur first 
suggestion is “ The re-organisation of the departments connected with agri¬ 
culture and labour?”—And also Co-operation. 

16565. That would be by way of having a greater degree of co-ordination 
between those departments?—Yes. We want not merely co-ordination but 
also amalgamation as regards the propaganda work. On page 676, we have 
put our ideas in a short compass. I shall read out from there. “ We would 
also propose that those sections of the Agricultural and Industries Depart¬ 
ments which have to popularise a knowledge of improvements and organise 
the ryots for agriculture and small industries should be amalgamated with 
the Co-operative Department. We recognise that the research ana educa¬ 
tional sections of the Agricultural Department should be under an Agricul¬ 
tural Director. But the work of popularising improved methods in ryot- 
wari areas cannot be divorced from that of the Co-operative Department. 
We recognise that the research and educational sections and the promotion 
of large industrial concerns should be under the Industries Department. But 
the organisation and revival of smell rural industries cannot be divorced 
from the work of the Co-operative Department. We would therefore propose 
that the Registrar should have two experts under him, one an Agricultural 
Organiser and the other an Industrial Organiser. The Deputy Registrars 
should be University men in Rural Economics, trained in the College of 
Agriculture.” That is the gist of it. 

16566. That would be an organisation super-imposed upon the normal 
departmental work; you would not suggest any amalgamation of the financial 
functions of these several departments ?—Our idea is this : while the research 
and technical knowledge may be left to the departmental heads, the man 
who popularises these ideas must combine in himself all the functions; ho 
must be the organiser, and the developing and organising must be in his 
own hands. 

16567. On page 680, under sub-heading (iii), you say.—“ Scope for the 
educated classes to come into the co-operative movement and work for the 
masses, by a broadening of the constitution of Central Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties Is it really your view that the educated classes will come forward 

if they are given this opportunity?—Yes, they will. Some of them are al¬ 
ready there; but I can say that if we take the constitution of the co-opera¬ 
tive movement, there is not much provision for the educated classes to come in. 
Of course, it is a perfectly logical idea; if you take the local union, the local 
union consists purely of the representatives of societies, but if you want 
effective propaganda or effective supervision you do require the co-operation 
of the educated classes in the uiban localities in that area, but they cannot 
come in because the union is purely of a federal type. If you take the next 
institution above it, the District Federation, there also the individual has no 
place; in fact, the by-law has been so framed that the individual cannot have 
a large place in it. If you take the Provincial Union, the same is the consti¬ 
tution, and unless these constitutions are broadened, giving a large place to 
the educated classes, it is not possible to expect effective propaganda and 
effective supervision in this country. 

16568. If we assume a typical rural credit society, situated within reason¬ 
able and convenient distance of a large urban centre, how would you suggest 
fitting in your educated three or four or half a dozen men into that society? 
What place would you give them in the primary society? That is where 
their assistance is needed?—Yes, and in the Supervising Unions also. 
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16569. In the primary society, would you bring them in as ordinary mem¬ 
bers?—Yes, as honorary members. In some way or other they must he allow¬ 
ed to come in. 

16570, I take it they would take a few shares and come in?—Yes. But 
the difficulty will be the territorial qualification. Supposing a man belong¬ 
ing to a particular village is a school-master or lawyer, living outside the 
area, he cannot be admitted as a member under the rules. 

16571. How about the villagers’ opinion on this point? Because, after 
all, that is the moat important matter of all. Would they welcome the pre¬ 
sence of the two or three or half a dozen educated persons from the towns ?—I 
should think so; they want guidance and assistance, and they would welcome 
them. 

16572. You do not think they would be inclined to regard such invasion 
with some suspicion?—No. After all, so far as the men who conduct the 
primary societies are concerned, we cannot say that in every village it is the 
ryot who does it; it is done by the village school-master or the agent cf some 
landlord, and they have no community of interest with the agriculturists at 
all. 

16573. These gentlemen would stand to the agriculturists in the village 
very much as the urban well-wisher who would be inclined to give his services, 
the only difference being that they are known personally to the ryots in the 
first case, but in the second case they are not so well-known ?•—Yes, but the 
latter would be more useful having generally a wider civic outlook. 

16574. I observe that you suggest that State aid for mortgage banks should 
take the form both of guaranteeing the interest on mortgages and of an 
advance of capital?—Yes. 

16575. Do you think that the guaranteeing by the State of the interest 
would overcome the public reluctance to lend money to the mortgage banks? 
—To some extent it would; in fact, T find a passage in the Maclagan Com¬ 
mittee’s Report to this effect. 

16576. I stipposo most of these land mortgage banks are situated in more 
or less populous neighbourhoods, usually in country towns?—4 of them are 
in rural areas and l is in Mangalore. 

16577. Let us take the one in Mangalore for the moment; it is offering 
its debentures to the public at 7 per cent. ?—Yes, 

16578. Take the ordinary shopkeeper, who is making something out of his 
business; I suppose he puts most of his surplus profits back into 
his business?—Yes. 

16579. That type of person does not lend money?—Not ordinarily. 

16580. Is there much liquid capital in urban communities of that sort 
available for investment?—No, excepting the professional moneylenders; 
the merchants do not lend 

16581. Do the merchants hoard currency to any great extent?—Not many 
of them; very few. 

16582. They reinvest their profits in their own business?—Yes. 

16583. So that in the ordinary Indian town, there really is very little 
money Available for investment in this class of security from sources other 
than the ordinary moneylenders?—I should think so, unless these deben¬ 
tures which are floated by some of these banks are negotiable in the market 
as freely as other securities so that they can get back the money whenever 
they want it. 

16584. That is why you suggest that they should be made trust securi¬ 
ties?—Yes, I am asking trust moneys to be invested also. 

16585. Sir Ganga Bam: When you talk of lending and borrowing, does it 
carry simple interest or compound interest?—Simple interest, so far as the 
Central Bank is concerned 
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16586. Without any limit? Supposing you lend me a lakh of rupees at 
* per cent., how would you recover the amount?—We have got the instal¬ 
ment system. 

16587. And supposing one instalment is not paid, will you not charge 
compound interest?—We do levy a penalty. 

16588. What is your limit of compound interest, six-monthly or yearly?— 
Six-monthly penalty. 

16589. You know that the Government rate of 5 per cent, implies compound 
interest after six months?—Yes. 

16590. The (jhairman: I should like to clear up just one point. In the 
event of a particular borrower on mortgage failing in part or in whole to 
pay his instalment, does it mean that the lender on that particular mortgage 
suffers to that extent?—iNo. 

16591. The absolute guarantee for the capital is on that particular mort¬ 
gage?—Yes. 

16592. There is no collective security on a series of mortgage, but the bank 
pays the 7 per cent, and the capital is secured by the mortgage?—Yes. 

16593. So there is no question of any reduction in the amount of interest 
paid, consequent upon the bank being in temporary difficulty, or anything of 
that sort?—No; we are only lending to the extent of 50 per cent, of the 
value of the property, and it is fully secured. 

16594. Sir Thomas Middleton: Does the Provincial Co-operative Union do 
a large amount of propagandist work?—Yes, a fairly largo amount. 

16595. And advisory work?—Yes. 

16596. Which of these two classes of work do you give most attention to?— 
Propaganda. 

16597. You say that your income is partly derived from affiliation fees?— 
Yes. 

16598. How is the affiliation fee settled?—Is it per head of membership 
-of the affiliated society or on the turnover of the affiliated society P—It is 
Rs. 5 for each of the local unions every year, and for each Central Bank it 
-depends on the working capital, not exceedipg a maximum of Rs. 25. 

16599. It is a variable arrangement for different institutions?—Yes. 

16600. Have you much trouble in collecting the affiliation fees?—No. 

16601. Do they pay quite regularly?—Yes. 

16602. You have no cases of unions coming in for a few years and then 
dropping out?—No, it is very rare. We had such cases; now we realise the 
fees by the V.P.P. system, we send them one of our publications and realise 
the full amount. 

A very useful expedient. 

16603. Dr. Hyder: On page 673 you say, “ The high incidence of land reve¬ 
nue in the deltaic areas of the Tanjore district also operates as a cause for the 
increase of indebtedness.” Are you thinking of the incidence per acre?—Yes, 

16604. What is the incidence per acre?—I have got a table here which 
gives the details; the Resettlement Report for the Tanjore district for the 
year 1922 gives the rates, the Government hists for every year and the margin 
left to the ryot. \ - 

16605. What is the rate per acre?—For the first taram the Government rent 
is Rs. 16-10-0, and the margin left to the ryot is Rs. 31. For the second taram 
the Government rent is Rs. 14, and the margin left is Rs. 26. So it is one- 
half practically. The Government rent comes to about 50 per cent, of the net 
income of the ryot. 


I 6696 Are you thinking of the incidence per acre? I have a report before 
me which shows the incidence per acre for wet and dry lands The incidence 
per acre is Rs. 5 in Tanjore district; it gives the figures for a number of years 
The incidence in the year 1909 was Rs. 5 per acreP—But the incidence is not 
that; it is Rs. 16-10-0 for first quality land. 
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16607. You are thinking of the first quality, and you have picked out 
Tanjore, where the incidence happens to be very high as compared with the 
other districts, the Tanjore district is a very rich district, but the incidence in 
regard to others is Rs. 5. Do you think that that amount is very high?—Yes. 

16608, What is the gross yield per acre?—May I point out that in the 
memorandum we say “ the incidence of land revenue in deltaic areas of Tanjore 
district.” We have confined ourselves to that, and we have not referred to all 
the districts. We know it is particularly high in Tanjore. That is why we 
have put it like that. 

16609. But my point is that that deltaic area of Tanjore is also very rich?— 
Yes. * 

16610. If one were to compare land revenue to the total yield per acre, one 
would get an idea?—Yes, and hence we say it is high. 

16611, Proceeding, you say a little below that here there is insufficient rain¬ 
fall. Then you say that the prices of the commercial crops fell suddenly, 
etc. That might operate as a cause?—Yes. 

16612. But how does this happen? Do both of them happen simultaneous¬ 
ly?—Sometimes they happen simultaneously and sometimes not. 

16613. How? If there is a failure of the rain, there will not be so much 
produce and consequently the farmer in Tanjore would not be in the expecta¬ 
tion of getting plenty. The prices would naturally rise?—The conditions of 
the market do not depend merely upon the local produce. 

16614. The local markets, central markets and the world market are all 
linked up together, are they not, nowadays?—Yes. 

16615. I do not understand, if there is a failure of the local harvest, how 
the price of -the local crops goes down ?—I will take a concrete example. In 
parts of the Coimbatore district, for the past two or three years there have" 
been no rains. As a result, the ryots have been suffering. At the same time, 
the fall in the price of turmeric, cotton, etc., has also affected the ryot. 

. 16616. On page 674 of your evidence, you say “ The State should also invest 

in the Mortgage Banks monies lying in deposit with it at little or no interest ” 
What monies are you referring to?-~I am thinking of monies like the deposits 
with insurance companies. A lot of money is available like that and there are 
also other sources. In the Maclagan Committee report thev refer to the- 
security money tendered by Government servants, etc. 

16617. You are not thinking of the savings banks money, etc. ?—No. 

16618. In item (4) you say that tlie Government should contribute to the- 
cost of an Inspector for inspecting and valuing lands and assessing the credit 
of borrowers. Does this happen in other parts of the world, that the State- 
pays the charges of such an Inspector ?—In fact it is now paying by taking 
debentures of the existing primary mortgage banks in this Presidency at half 
per cent. less. It is a contribution to tiie cost of inspection. It seems to exist 
because I have read that in many countries the cost of inspection is contributed 
to by the State. 

16619. I think you are invoking the principle of State aid; the principle 
of [State aid is observed on the continent of Europe ?—Yes. 

I am not sure but so far as I remember the whole of this is paid by 
the banks themselves. 

16620. Now I ask you to turn to page 680 where you say you would like the- 
educated classes to come into the co-operative movement; in answering the 
Chairman you said that you would like to broaden the local franchise of 
primary societies?—Not of societies. Those societies are business institutions. 
We mean the supervisory and propaganda bodies. 

16621. You are not referring to primary societies ?—No, they can come into- 
the societies by taking shares. 

16622. Are these supervising societies affiliated to your union?—Certainly. 
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16623. What number of societies would you fix for supervising?—At present 
it is something between 20 and 30. It depends upon so many factors. For 
instance, I would have said about 15 societies two years ago when we had no 
motor cars; but the interior is now opened up by motor cars; everything 
depends upon proper communications and good roads. 

16624. In regard to the average number of societies allotted to a Super¬ 
vising Union, you say North Arcot 24, South Arcot 25, etc. Is not that too 
large a number?—No, I do not think 30 is too large a number. 

16625. You do not think 25 would be a safer number?—Anything between 
20 and 30 will do. 

16626. The Baja of Parlakimedi: Your work consists of propaganda and 
advice ?—Yes. 

16627. May I know whether you approach the villager direct?—Sometimes 
we go to societies themselves, and sometimes the unions may hold meetings of 
the general body. 

16628. Are villagers invited to those meetings?—Generally what we do is, 
we go and attend the general body meetings of the banks or unions where they 
all gather. 

16629. Practically everybody is interested in attending such meetings?— 
Such of them as take interest do attend. 

16630. Do you carry on your work in the vernacular?—Yes. 

16631. As regards advice, what subjects do you deal with? Do you deal 
with the general prosperity of agriculture or simply confine yourself to bank¬ 
ing?—Mostly co-operation. 

16632. Do you not extend co-operation to improvement of cultivation and 
marketing?—Certainly, sometimes we do, but very much with regard to the 
way in which the working of the society should be run, how to take loans, etc., 
and with regard to the management of the society itself. 

16633. You do not take up the general subject of prosperity?—We do, but 
not to such a large extent as to deserve any mention. 

16634. Taking such opportunities, do you also talk to them about sanita¬ 
tion and education?—Yes. I have been to the south recently, and I spoke 
about co-operative education, sanitation, etc, 

16635. Sir James MacKenna: You are Chairman of the Madras Central 
Urban Bank Ld.?—Yes. 

16636. What is the administration of that, bank? How are its affairs 
managed ?—By a general body and by their representatives. There is an 
executive committee consisting of the President, Vice-President and seven 
other members elected by the board of management. The Board of Directors 
consists of representatives of each of these banks and five individual share¬ 
holders. 

16637. A big board?—Yes, of about 36. 

16638. The Chairman: Is any salary attached to the directorship?—We 
get a sitting fee of Rs. 10 per sitting and our travelling allowance. 

16639. Sir James MacKenna : The Board of Directors is 36 in number? Are 
they responsible for the whole management of the bank?—Yes. 

16640. Where does the Registrar of Co-operative Societies come in?—He 
does not come in anywhere, except for tendering advice. 

16641. Does he tender advice of his own accord or on your asking for it? — 
Sometimes this and sometimes that. 

16642. Otherwise, you are perfectly autonomous?—Yes. 

16643. You are in such a good position that you can borrow from the pubHo 
at 44 per cent?—4 per cent now. 

16644. What dividend do you pay?—Fixed statutorily at 9 per cent. 

16645. Limited to 9 per cent?—Yes. 
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16646. Could you let us have a balance sheet for last year?—Yes, we will 
send you one. 

16647. That balance sheet is not audited by the chartered accountants?— 
Yes, it is. 

16648. That is done by qualified auditors?—Yes. 

16649. You are in the happy position of having too much money, i.e., you 
do not know what to do with it P—Yes. 

16660. Have you considered the possibility of a Central Co-operative Clear¬ 
ing Bank for the whole of India ? As many instances of difference in the supply 
and demand of money occur according to seasons, it may happen that while 
Madras rejoices in an excess of riches, the other Provinces will be glad to have 
the advantage of some of your surplus money?—I was told the subject was 
discussed at a meeting of the Provincial Banks; but the idea was not approved. 

16661. There may be a difficulty about the rates of interest; for instance,, 
you can borrow at 4 per cent, but Burma would have to pay 7 per cent or 8 per 
cent; but what is your idea?—Personally I would favour that idea of an All- 
India bank. 

16652. I think it is more attractive than feasible?—I also think so. 

16653. What is the rule that limits the scope for the educated classes to 
take an interest?—Because these institutions are on a federated scale, with 
unions consisting of representatives of societies, the village society consisting: 
of a few' village people who want loans and the management of the unions; 
consisting of representatives of these bodies. Educated men cannot come in 
by themselves; they can come in only through the societies. Generally, the 
educated man does not join the society because there is no need for him to join. 
After all, only one can come in through the urban bank affiliated to the local 
unions. 

16654. Only one representative?—Yes, and that too is very difficult because 
he must have the territorial residence qualification. We have a bye-law in the 
District Federation that only a representative of the local union should be the 
Secretary. So that restricts the scope for getting the best men for the District 
Federation. For instance, if the District Federation general body is permitted 
to select any Secretary it likes from the members, it may select a man who is 
in the town; but the union must have only one representative and you have 
only one union at the headquarters. So the effect of that bye-law is that the 
town union representative will become the ex-officio Secretary of the Federation 
so long as it lasts. That will be the effect of it. 

16655. Taking your note generally, I iind you lay great emphasis on the 
value of non-official efforts in all progressive rural reconstruction ?—We do. 

16656. May 1 ask you whether in general you notice any increase in the 
desire among young Indians to devote their energies to this line of rural and 
general social uplift?— iMr. K G. Sivaswami): As far as I have seen I have known 
many young men do take interest in the work. I am a member of the Servants 
of India Society and we started some flood relief work in Tanjore and Trichi- 
nopoly in 1924-25. We got any number of local people to work for these 
things. It is not even for a short time, for a month or two, but for a year or 
more. There are Professors in some colleges who do this work. Their salary is 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 160 a month, but they have to meet their out-of-pocket expenses 
themselves when they take up social work. 

16657. You really think there is a marked improvement with regard to 
interest in social and rural reconstruction?—There is and it is growing. 

16658. Professor Gangulee: With regard to Sir James MacKenna’s ques¬ 
tion regarding ..on-official assistance, are you of opinion that the non-official 
helpers in this Presidency have any practical experience on the around floor of 
co-operative structure?—Some of them have. 

16659. Do they understand the co-operative movement and principles?_ 

Thflir rln 1 * 
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16660. Where do they get training ?—They observe the societies working 
in their midst. In these local unions a few get their training. 

,16661. Have you any system of propaganda?—Yes; we parcel out the Presi¬ 
dency amongst ourselves and our members go out regularly and we have 
organised some rural training classes where we do some work. 

16662. Do you concentrate in any particular centre or diffuse your acti¬ 
vities throughout the Presidency?—More or less diffused. 

16663. No concentration?—Not much. 

16664. You will perhaps agree with me that co-operation is a form of self- 
help and the credit really in co-operative movement is character. Do you 
find any improvement in that direction?—There has been since the movement 
has started and it is greater now. 

16666. Now, can you tell us whether the co-operative soeieties or yourself 
carry on effective educational work to educate the primary society which is 
the basis of the co-operative movement?—That is the weakest point in our 
organisation. We have not been doing it satisfactorily, 

10666. And you realise that is a very fundamental point?—I , realise 
that all our difficulties are due to the want of education in primary societies. 

16667. You cannot possibly hope to raise the structure of the co-operative 
organisation unless you have that basis righted?—I quite agree. 

16668. Turning to your idea of a mortgage bank, you have, I understand, 
two land mortgage banks in this Presidency ?—Five. 

16669. Two working ?—Yes, two working. 

16670. Now have you followed the working of those two hanks?—To some 
extent, yes. 

16671. Their success suggests further extension?—! do not think so; not on 
those lines. They have not succeeded at all. T think they have completely 
failed; that is my view. 

16672. Have you any alternative suggestion to offer as to how to improve 
them?—Yes; my suggestion is that the business of raising debentures ought to 
be entrusted to a centralised body like the Madras Central Urban Bank or any 
other centralised Bank which can command cheap credit and which can sell 
debentures at a lower rate of interest and command the confidence of the public 
and then lend money to the primary hanks or any other banks. 

16673. You are the President of the Madras Central Urban Bank?—Yes. 

16674. The Madras Central Urban Bank can help such a scheme of land 
mortgage hanks P—I am decidedly of opinion that it can. 

16676. Can you tell the Commission briefly the direction in which you can 
help?—We can raise debentures at 5i per cent; that is my hope and we 
certainly need not go beyond 6 per cent. At present we raise money at 4 per 
cent. Therefore we should be able to raise debentures at 5 or 5J per cent and 
even if you lend at 7 per cent, it will leave a margin of 2 per cent, a thing 
which is impossible if the business is undertaken by the primary banks. 

16676. On page 676, with regard to the local unions you say. “ The one is the 
inherent weakness of Local Unions, and the second is the absence of any defined 
relationship of those bodies to agricultural officers.” What is the inherent 
weakness you are referring to ?—These unions are unable effectively to super¬ 
vise the societies and the Supervisors they appoint are men without any train¬ 
ing ; therefore they are not able either to educate or to supervise the primary 
societies. 

16677. How would you train these people? Have you any suggestions?— 
At present we give them a short course of lectures extending to 2 or 3 months 
and that is all the education that they get and the scheme of training all the 
supervisions is not complete. The pay is not sufficient to attract men of 
character and ability; that is our difficulty. 

16678. In that way you hope to solve the first problem, the inherent weak¬ 
ness of your local unions. The second problem, you say, is the absence of any 
defined relationship of these bodies to agricultural officers, what do you really 
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-mean by that?—All that we want is that the agricultural officer should make 
the voluntary organisations the field of his operations; he must go to them; he 
must educate them; through them he must carry on propaganda. 

16679. When you say “ agricultural officers ” whom have you in view?— 
The Deputy Director and the Demonstrator. If he takes the voluntary organ¬ 
isations into his confidence and works through them he can achieve much more 
than he can personally. 

16680. Do you suggest that at present there is no such co-operation between 
the non-official agencies and the Department of Agriculture? I do suggest 

that. ■ ...... 

16681. Have you made that point clear to the Director of Agriculture at 
any time?—Yes; whenever I went out to the mofussil I always invoked the 
aid of the Deputy Director of Agriculture; he used to come with me for the 
propaganda work. He himself felt the necessity for greater co-ordination. 

16682. But nothing has come out of your interviews ?—Except that it makes 
him take more interest in these things. 

16683. Who are the members of these local unions?—They are the represen¬ 
tatives of the societies. 

16684. What educational qualifications have they?—They may he able to 
.administer their village society to write their accounts, hut not he able to 
build up the leadership in the area. That is why we say that the better 
■educated people should also have a place in these local unions. 

16685. How are you going to create that leadership, that rural leadership 
that you are aiming at? Have you any definite proposal to make?—The 
leadership has to be created by association of the better class and better- 
minded people with those whose average is lower, and for that the constitution 
-should provide scope. 

16686. Just one more question; on page 16 you give an Appendix* in which 
■you give us very interesting analysis of the extent of the indebtedness of the 
Tanjore district and you make that exract from the Resettlement Report 
of 1922. Now what conclusions would you draw from the analysis that you 
present before us?—The conclusions are that the indebted pattadars are in¬ 
debted to the extent of nearly the whole of their property and in the case of 
-those people nothing but credit for a very long term at a low rate of interest 
will be able to save them. 

16687. Just look at item No. 8; you find that the percentage of indebted 
pattadars is 44 in the delta and 66 in the uplands. Let us take the delta 
which is marked more rich; then the average extent owned by indebted patta¬ 
dars is li acres. So do you think a long term credit can in any way redeem 
these people?—Yes; if it is sufficiently long and the interest is sufficiently low, 
some of them may be redeemed. 

16688. Mr. Calvert has just gone out and has left a few questions with me 
to he put to you. In your union meetings is the business transacted in 
English or vernacular ?—In English necessarily because our union representa¬ 
tives come from various language areas. But if it is a general body meeting 
it is mostly in vernacular. 

16689. Are the representatives attending actual cultivators who plough 
the land themselves ?—Some of them are and some are not. 

16690. Do these people possess the majority of votes on all important 
ma-Sers?—They do. 

16691. Mr. Kamat: Mr. Ramdas, you said that you had very little State 
aid for your Provincial Union. Are you conversant with the state of things 
in Bombay about the Provincial Co-operative Union?—Not fully; but I am 
told that they get more than Rs. 14,000 per annum. 

16692. You are familiar, Mr. Sivaswami, as a Member of the Servants of 
India Society with the conditions in Bombay?— (Mr. Sivaswami): I am a 
little familiar. _ 

* Not printed : Appendix to the memorandum of the Madras Co-operative 
Union. 
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16698. As far as I know they net rupee for a rupee?—Yes, up to a maxi¬ 
mum of Rs. 60,000. 

16694. I am not quite sure; but I think it is more?—I do not know. 

16695. Your Madras Government here are rather niggardly in helping your 
Union?—They do not help us at all. 

16696. Then in the matter of this bye-law to which you referred, shutting 
out the help of non-official educated men, you know also the Bombay conditions. 
1 suppose?—Yes. 

16697. You know there are educated men, college professors and others who 
help the movement?—Yes. 

16698. And some of them serve on a pittance of Rs. 100 a month, and 
anxious to do public service in various spheres, they take an active part in 
the co-operative movement ?—Yes; I know many. 

16699. Therefore I wonder whether you have sufficiently agitated in this 
Presidency to remove that embargo against educated men?—We have been 
agitating without effect; the fact is that there was a conference in March last, 
and almost the whole Conference suggested that there should be larger inclu¬ 
sion of individuals. But in spite of that conference the bye-law was changed 
in these District Federations (which are similar to your district branches in 
Bombay) not permitting these individuals to have a larger place. 

16700. You know, for instance, that in the Fergusson College, practically 
all the college professors make it a point to join the village unions, muni¬ 
cipalities and co-operative bodies?—Each one is interested in a village society. 

16701. And he does not speak of public administration unless he had per¬ 
sonal acquaintance with the working of these bodies?—Certainly. 

16702. Is there any rule that there should be the fullest liberty to take part 
in propaganda although there may be restriction on joining as members of 
co-operative societies?—What we say is we do not want the institution to 
be swamped by educated men but utilise them as much as we can by giving a 
place for them. 

16706. I want to know whether you are quite definite on that point. The 
college professors in Bombay Presidency are allowed to take part in propa¬ 
ganda ; but perhaps there may be a restriction so as not to allow them to join 
as members of the primary societies ; but so far as propaganda work is con¬ 
cerned, their help is not shut out. Have you agitated for that aspect of it 
here?—Here the colleges do not prohibit the lecturers and others. 

16704. Not the colleges, but the department responsible for co-operative- 
movement?—We have sufficiently indicated it even in the recent Provincial 
Conference. 

16705. I want to know something about your training classes and the system 
you have under your Provincial Union. Have you got regular classes which 
you arrange?—Yes. 

16706. Or is it the department ?—No; we arrange a class for three months 
in the year in the city, from October to December. It is going on now. 

16707. So that when you complained that there was paucity of men in the 
Supervision Unions, probably what you meant was enough people could not be 
brought to the training classes?—They could not be brought to the city. We 
want them in the rural training classes. 

16708. The difficulty is to get the men in the rural areas?—Yes, 

16709. About your land mortgage banks. From your account, it seems the 
experimental banks now being run are nothing but primary societies glorified 
under the name of land mortgage banks?—They are a mere apology for land 
mortgage banks. 

16710. On page 674 you say: “ We consider that the existing Central and 
Provincial Banks are eminently fitted to undertake mortgage banking as they 
already command sufficient influence and confidence among the public.” Do- 
you think you can command sufficient resources to tackle this problem?—Yes, 
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most certainly, provided the interest on the debentures is guaranteed by the 
State and the debentures are made trust securities. 

16711. Provided that is done?—Yes. 

16712. That is to say, you will not require additional resources to be placed 
at your disposal by Government from money in the savings bank or elsewhere? 
—So far as the Madras Central Urban Bank is concerned we do not think a 
guarantee from the State is necessary. We can raise it ourselves. 

16713. What about the successful management of this business? How can 
you investigate the titles to, and encumbrances on, the land if the matter is 
left to you?—The State must either lend the services of trained men or pay 
for it. 

16714. It is a matter of knowledge of law ?—We want people of the Deputy 
Collector’s or Tahsildar’s grade or lawyers to investigate these. 

16716. You mean if the work is entrusted to you, Government should give 
you the aid of legal men in the matter of investigating titles?—Yes, either in 
the shape of men or money. 

16716. If money is granted to you, you will take the risk of investigating 
the titles to land and the previous encumbrances thereon?—We shall. 

16717. On this question of adult education by non-official agency, in another 
Province a suggestion was made that something like a “ Servants of Rural 
India Society ” could do a good deal of this sort of non-official work in the 
matter of village reconstruction and social work among the villagers. Do you 
think in your Province an agency like that will come forward to work effi¬ 
ciently for adult education, medical aid or improvement of other amenities in 
villages?—I think the Provincial Union may be converted into a body of that 
sort instead of multiplying agencies. 

16718. But the Provincial Union has a definite function; it has not got the 
function at present of that wider social welfare, work which will be done by the 
society to which I have referred P—Ityis within the purview of our functions, 
but we have not undertaken it because there are no funds. 

16719. Have you enough of public - spirit in the Presidency or enough of 
public workers to carry on this sort of work?—Yes; I am very hopeful. 

16720. I quite appreciate your idea that such sort of work should be under¬ 
taker ore-eminently by non-official agency, but I want to be clear that you 
have the material in this Presidency for undertaking it?—T am absolutely 
certain that we have. 

16721. I want to know whether your Union is conducting anything in the 
nature of sales societies or shops for the sale of agricultural produce?—You 
mean a bankP 

16722 I mean a bank?—As you are having in Bombay? 

16723. In Baramati or Kolhapur?—No. That line of work has’been 
attempted here by three industrial societies, one at Shiyali, one at Tindivanam 
and another at Kallakkuriohi, The one at Shiyali has been liquidated, the one 
at Tindivanam has been making losses for the past many years; the one at 
Ivallakkurichi is making a bare profit. The fact is we begin from the bottom; 
we have to register these societies and then federate them. Instead of that if 
the Central Bank opens a branch and maintains a shop and takes up the work 
we will have more efficient service for these rural areas. 

16724. This morning we were told that the Kallakkuriohi society is show¬ 
ing some profit?—Yes; but an Inspector is lent free to it, and if you deduct his 
salary it is not giving even 4 or 4£ per cent dividend on the share capital. 

16725. So you consider the sales societies supervised by the Co-operative 
Department to be failures?—Yes. 

16726; If non-official men, honorary organisers, were to look after these, as 
they do in Bombay, do you think they would be more successful?—In regard 
to that point, we have an example of such a society at Nidamangalam. There 
is a gentleman there who takes immense interest in it and goes from place to 
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place. Although his society has not extensive transactions it is making a 
profit every year, because he is a non-official propagandist himself. 

16727. Does he combine with business knowledge, which is necessary for 
conducting a sales society, the influence to counteract the competition from 
vested interests?—No. That is why we say that whenever these societies are 
started they should be started by central institutions which command the 
services of influential men in the district or provincial towns, institutions which 
will command, in short, brains, capacity and influence. 

16728, I am asking you specifically this question because my experience 
either as a liquidator of co-operative societies or as a supporter was this : unless 
you have a man thoroughly competent to manage, knowing the trade which 
the sales society is engaged in, and able to counteract the influence of com¬ 
petition by vested interests, such a society suffers. Have you got such men 
to conduct them? Take the jaggery trade, for example; the man must know 
the trade and he must know who are competing and how to counteract that 
competition?—I think such men will come only by working the societies. 

16729. So, you are in favour of enlisting non-official agency for conducting 
even sales societies ?—Yes. 

16730. You refer to the Irrigation Department and the promotion of labour 
unions. Are you conversant with labour unions?—I am conversant with one 
labour union in the Tanjore district. The whole trouble in regard to this 
union arose in this way; the Local Boards do not view it with sympathy 
because when the work is done through the District Board, and through their 
officer, it might get in a larger profit; the Public Works Department do not 
view it with sympathy because they think that the Co-operative Department 
has come as an enemy to appropriate the kind of work which is done by the 
contractors over whom they have got a large influence. Apart from these 
two, there is the vested interest of the contractors. Now take a labour union; 
we take the services of the very same contractor; he works in the labour union 
this year; and next year he leaves the labour union and takes the tender 
himself. 

16731. Have you considered what could be done in villages for the improve¬ 
ment of village sites, clearing of cactus, repair of roads by organisation of 
labour on a purely voluntary basis; that is, the villagers will contribute labour 
and will not be put to out-of-pocket expenses? Could you make labour unions 
a success in that line and show them what kind of work on a voluntary basis 
could he done in villages?—The village panchayats have been taking up some 
work like these, repair of tanks and roads, whenever the Collector has been 
willing to give such work. I know that the Collector of Ramnad, Mr. Rama- 
murthi, used to transfer such works to village panchayats, and they were done 
very efficiently by them. The handing over of these minor works to the village 
panchayats has to be done by the Local Board or the District Collector. 

16732. You make a suggestion that the portfolio of Labour should not be a 
reserved subject, but should be transferred to the Minister for Agriculture. 
Are you quite emphatic on that point?—Yes. 

16733. You think there will be no clash of interest?—I do not think so. 

16734. Rao Bahadur Muniswami Nayudn: At page 676 of your note of 
evidence you say: “ But the work of popularising improved methods in 
ryotwari areas cannot be divorced from that of the Co-operative Deparment.” 
You use the word ' 1 ryotwari ”; do you use it advisedly as distinguish from 
zamindari areas?—No, I use it collectively. 

16735. You mean nothing whatever by it?—Nothing whatever. 

16736. With regard to the Taluk Development Associations; are you fami¬ 
liar with the working of such associations in the Bombay Presidency?—Yes. 

16737. Do you think such associations can be of use in this Presidency 
alscf?—Yes. 

16738. You contemplate the present Supervising Unions being converted 
into something like Taluk Development Associations. One union now super¬ 
vises about 30 societies within a radius of 7 or 10 miles; but the Taluk 
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Development Association will have a much larger area. Do you contemplate 
extending the area of Supervising Unions corresponding nearly to the taluk, 
or do you contemplate Taluk Development Associations corresponding to^ the 
area of the Supervisin Unions?—Corresponding to the area of Supervising 

Unions. 

16739. That would mean bringing into being a very large number of asso¬ 
ciations of that size?—The improvement we suggest is that the jurisdiction 
should be increased. , , 

16740. That is, more than 30 societies will be taken up by one Supervising 
Union?—Yes. 

16741. Would you contemplate Supervising Unions having an area as large 
as that of a taluka ?—That depends upon the availability of men in the area. 

16742. Your scheme can fructify only if there is support? Certainly. 

16743. From outside bodies like the Government and the Taluk: Boards? 
Yes. 

16744. Then you refer to the question of the educated classes not being 
brought in. Let me take you step by step. Do you contemplate the admission 
of educated classes as such into primary societies?—I do not understand what 
“ as such ” means. 

16745. If a village society is started, do you want any urban educated mem¬ 
bers in that society?—They must join as ordinary members. 

16746. Do you want the educated classes, the people living outside that 
village, to be members of the society?—Under the by-law, they must be resi¬ 
dents of the village. 

16747. Do you propose that the by-laws should be amended so as to admit 
of educated classes living outside the village to become members of the village 
society?—If they belong to the village but are not actually residing in the 
village but in an urban area, they must be allowed to do so. 

16748. You want the educated classes who have some interest in the village, 
but for some reasons are living elsewhere to be admitted to such societies? 
Yes. 

16749. Do you expect that those educated people who, for some reason or 
other, are temporarily residing elsewhere, would take a strong interest in the 
management of the primary society ?—If they take sufficient interest, it would 
be an advantage to the society, because they have got the necessary equipment. 

16750. The members of the managing committee or the Secretary are elected 
members; do you expect a non-resident educated member of that village to be 
elected as Secretary, to carry on the day to day duties?—Not as Secretary. 

16751. He will bo only on the governing body?—Yes. 

16752. He will not be available on any occasion except when he is able to 
come down to his village? Supposing a man is not a resident of the village, 
but is living miles away, what would be the position ?—I am not contemplating 
cases where a map lives far away. 

16753. You would restrict admission to such of the educated classes who live 
within a reasonable distance, and not too far away?—Yes, to those who live at 
a convenient distance; but it is more intended for the propaganda bodies. 
While I advocate this, I have mainly intended it for the propaganda bodies 
being enlarged. 

16754. With regard to Supervising Unions, is there any rule now prohibit¬ 
ing an educated member of that locality from being a member of a society 
there and becoming thereby a member of the Supervising Union?—He can 
come through the society. 

16755. If the amendment you propose is accepted, then there will be a 
chance for him to come on to the Supervising Union?—That gives only ono 
representative; I want more educated men on the Supervising Union. 

16756. What is the method of recruitment of these people to the Super¬ 
vising Union?—The right of co-option may be given to the Supervising Union. 

16757. To eo-opt outsiders?—Yes. 
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16758. Would you also place some restriction as to the distance at which 
they should reside; would you say that they should live at a reasonable dis¬ 
tance?—Fix a convenient limit; I would leave it to the Registrar. If there are 
workers in an area, let them have the scope to come into it; that is all. 

16759. Supposing they are elected, and they have got the scope, how do you 
expect their co-operation; is it by taking up propaganda?—Yes; they should 
visit the societies, inspect the societies, and so on. 

16760. As a member or as secretary, according to the wishes of the govern¬ 
ing body?—As the general body chooses; as secretary or in any manner they 
want him. 

16761. Do you contemplate any payment to the people for the work they 
do?—No. 

16762. If these Supervising Unions are given the functions which you are 
referring to, and if the constitution continues as now, is there anything which 
would prevent, or which you contemplate would prevent, them requesting the 
educated classes to do honorary work by way of giving lectures or doing any 
other propaganda work?—They have no place in the constitution. 

16763. You therefore think that unless they are members of, or find a place 
in, the governing body, they will have no interest in going there?—Yes. 

16764. Honorary work would not he a sufficient incentive for them to take 
it up ?—When they have no place in it, it is not humanly possible for them w> 
take an interest in an institution. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 
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Mr. A. RANGANATHA MUD ALIY AR, M.L.C., Madras. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1.— Research. — (a) (i). The indigenous methods of agriculture 
are the results of long experience. The scientific value of different opera¬ 
tions is not fully known as yet. Research is needed to find out this. With 
this information and with the knowledge of modern agricultural practices 
of other countries our indigenous methods might be adopted and improved 
to give better results. 

bio single research institute can undertake this kind of work for a whole 
Province, since the conditions vary from place to place. The Province Bhould 
be divided into areas of more or less similar conditions and a research insti¬ 
tute established for each as funds permit. 

Every attempt must be made to have these institutes manned by com¬ 
petent Indians and if no research experts are available promising Indian 
officers and students ought to be sent abroad for training and return. 

I am not for the employment of foreign agencies for I find from experience 
that many of the officers recruited abroad treat India as a training ground 
and avail themselves of an early opportunity to secure other appoint¬ 
ments elsewhere. I must not be understood to blame them for doing so. 
Further, even if they serve their full term in India and retire, the country 
loses the fruits of their ripe experience. 

As regards finance, there is no doubt that a good deal of money will b6 
needed not only for research work but also for other measures calculated to 
develop the agricultural industry of the country, and after all I do not see 
why a good slice of the revenue derived from land should not be devoted for 
these purposes. The administrative machinery on the land revenue side is 
fairly well organised and does not need any considerable expansion. A good 
part of the revenue due to increase of assessment as a result of periodical re¬ 
settlements and of the remission in the provincial contribution should be 
devoted to the amelioration of the conditions of the rural population. 

(6) Agricultural Engineering has not been the success it was expected to 
be. No agricultural implements superior to the indigenous tools have been 
designed. 

The experiments of the Millet Specialist have not shown so far any en¬ 
couraging results. 

(c) Far too little attention has been paid to the improvement of red 
soil cultivation. For example, no attempts are made to find any improved 
variety of cotton suited for this soil. No work yet is done to develop drought 
resisting varieties of jowar (Sorghum). 

Question 3.—Demonstration and Propaganda.—( a) There have been im¬ 
provements in the black cotton soil area in the yield of cotton due mainly 
to the distribution of better seeds. In parts of the Presidency farmers have 
taken to economic transplantation of paddy due to the efforts of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 

(b) Field demonstrations should be more numerous to be really effective 
and for that: — 

1. A larger number of Demonstrators are required; 

2. Judicious selection should be made of villages for demonstrations 

for it is easier to get cultivating landowners to try the improve¬ 
ments than the tenants; 

3. Pecuniary help to ryots to enable them to adopt improvements should 

be rendered promptly, for example by expeditious loans for 
purchase of implements, levelling of soil and carrying out other 
operations. 

4. Small areas of land on private fields might be taken on lease and 

improved methods demonstrated thereon at Government expense. 
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(e) Expert advice might become more acceptable than now by 

1. Cinema shows which will impressively show all operations of im¬ 

proved agriculture. 

2. Short courses of lectures for farmers at one or other of the agricul¬ 

tural farms; two or three ryots from each taluk might even be 
helped by railway fare to attend these lectures. 

3. Sale of implements on instalment plan, and on favourable terms. 

4. Sale of improved seeds on credit. 

(d) Greater use of iron ploughs and improved cotton seeds am' striking 
examples of success. I think this success is due to the personal effort of the 
Demonstrators in the first instance and subsequently to the realisation by the 
ryots of their advantages. 

Question 4.— Administration. —(a) Periodical conference of the Heads 
of departments, with a few outsiders acquainted with the subjects dealt with 
in the conference would facilitate interchange of ideas. 

(b) I doubt whether an addition to the scientific staff of the Government 
of India would result in indirect advantages to the Province. 

(c) (i) Number of Agricultural Demonstrators and Veterinary Assistants 
should be employed on a very much larger scale than at present. Research 
staff should be strengthened to solve the, large number of problems facing the 
agriculturists. 

(ii). The charges for transport by railway and steamers of manures, live¬ 
stock, agricultural produce and implements should be fixed at a minimum. 

(Hi) Roads are quite inadequate and village communications receive prac¬ 
tically no attention. In some of the localities the movement of country carts 
is impossible during the rainy seasons. Bridges over all streams and cause¬ 
ways across all big rivers should be constructed. 

(it>) The Meteorological Department is not rendering any service to the 
agriculturists. 

(v) Postal service is too costly; facilities are to be given for the transport 
of eggs, butter, etc., by parcel post from rural to urban areas. 

(vi) The Agricultural Department must make arrangements to obtain 
daily telegraphic roports of prices of agricultural produce prevailing at differ- 
ent trad© centres and post them at the Post and Telegraphic offices, for the 
information of ryots. 

Wireless may he used in the near future for broadcasting agricultural 
knowledge and information. 

Question 5. — Finance.—( a) More co-operative credit societies should be 
instituted and there should be little delay in granting loans to ryots. ^ Co¬ 
operative societies should stock seeds, implements and manures and distri¬ 
bute them to the ryots. Long-term credit ought to be advanced to farmers 
for permanent improvement of land and for liquidation of existing loans. 

(b) There should be unification of agencies for giving credit to ryots so 
far as Government or Semi-Government agencies are concerned.^ Whether 
taccavi loans should not be advanced through co-operative societies is a matter 
for consideration. 

Question 6.— Agricultural Indebtedness.— (a) (i) Borrowing is chiefly re 
sorted to for— 

(1) Purchase of land, (2) Marriages and other ceremonies, (3) Trade 
and speculation, (4) Buildings, (5) Permanent improvements, 
(6) Purchase of livestock, etc. 

(ii) The sources of credit for the ryots are: — 

(1) The Government in their administration of taccavi Acts. (2) Co¬ 
operative societies, (3) Moneylenders. 
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(Hi) Reasons preventing repayment are: — 

(1) Failure of seasons. The Bellary District Manual of 1872 tries to- 

give the climatic characteristics of the Bellary district for 70 
years since its cession by the Nizam, No information is 
furnished for 6 years out of the 70. Of the remaining 64 years 
no less than 40 years were bad years from the agricultural point 
of view. The subsequent history is not different (vide pages 77 
to 80, Bellary District Manual of 1872). 

(2) High rates of interest. 

(3) The insufficiency of the average income from farming to provide 

living -for a family. 

(4) Want of subsidiary industries. 

(b) It is obvious that the causes which now stand in the way of the ryot’s 
repaying his loans must be removed; that would mean: — 

(1) Loans within the limits of his borrowing capacity should be avail¬ 

able at easy rates of interest. (The borrowing capacity of a ryot 
should be fixed in advance subject to modification from time to 
time). 

(2) Recoveries should be made by easy equal instalments spread over 

30 to 50 years. 

(3) Complete liquidation of all existing debts even by percentage pay¬ 

ment by resort to legislation if necessary. 

(4) The ryot must he able to borrow as and when he needs providing 

he does not exceed his borrowing capacity. 

Assuming that a man borrowed in the first instance up to the maximum 
of his borrowing capacity his application for a fresh loan should- 
be favourably considered if it is within the sum paid by him 
towards the discharge of his original debt. 

(5) Interest should not lie higher than 6 per cent, per annum. 

(6) Taccavi loans advanced by the Government and the loans by co¬ 

operative societies shall always be first charges on the hypo¬ 
thecated property and have precedence even over private loans 
advanced to the ryots after the first Government loan. 

(c) Normally nothing should be done to limit or curtail the credit of the 
ryot. But if he should apply to and obtain from the Government loans by 
hypothecation of the property his credit should be restricted to the extent 
suggested in answer to question 6 (6). 

Question 8. Irrigation, (a) ( i ) Several new schemes of irrigation a 3 
well as extension of the existing ones are needed in the Ceded Districts which 
form the famine zone of the Presidency; but I shall restrict myself to Bellary 
district which I know best. That there is ample scope for new irrigation 
schemes will be borne out by the following extract from the Report of Col 
Henderson, Civil Engineer, dated 21st November 1853. “ The District of 

Bellary is always bountifully supplied with rivers and tributary streams for 
irrigation of its soils. It contains within itself all the essential elements of 
prosperity. The rivers and streams which intersect it might be taken ad¬ 
vantage of to a much larger extent than now for the supply of works of 
irrigation ”, These remarks are no less applicable now. 

One can see no justification for delaying the execution of the Tungabhadra 
project which has been under consideration for over half a century. It 
would certainly pay the Government to carry out this project for the follow¬ 
ing reasons:— 

(1) The direct net income will be sufficient to give a reasonable return 
of interest for about 6 per cent, on the amount invested, As a matter of 
tact the West Canal Project, the plans and estimates for which are ready 
is calculated to yield a return of over 8 per cent. I do not think it would 
be much less in the case of the East Canal, the investigation of which has 
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been promised. Even if it were it would be still worth while for the Gov¬ 
ernment to undertake the project and save themselves and the people the 
enormous loss they are put to owing to the neglect of this project. The 
following extracts from official documents would bear out the above. 

In the sixties some irrigation schemes had been prepared for irrigation 
of tracts in the Bellary district. With reference to these the Collector re¬ 
ported as follows : — 

“ The estimated amount for these works (without considering the reservoir 
for the second crop) is Bs. 95,00,000 or under a million sterling. The in¬ 
terest on this sum if guaranteed by Government at 5 per cent would amount 
to Bs. 4,75,000 or £47,500. In this district in 1854 there was actually loss 
of about four times tbat amount, viz., by hurried expenditure on famine 
roads £133,000 and by remission on waste lands £80,000 to say nothing of 
the loss to the people of their crops and cattle.” 

“ As far as can be ascertained the total bill for direct expenditure and 
loss of revenue due to famine in this one district even in the last half a 
century (1854 to 1897) amounts roughly to no less a sum than Bs. 196 lakhs 
more than twice the estimated cost of the Tungabhadra project as per pre¬ 
vious letter quoted; see following figures— 



On relief 
lakhs. 

Loss of 
Eevenue 
lakhs. 


1864 . 

8 

4f 

The loss to the ryots 



1 

will never be known 

1.866 .... 

n 

1 i 

hut was of course 




quite incalculably 

1876-78 

88 

37 

larger. 

1884-85 

H 

62 


1891-92 ... 

2 

7 


1896-97 .... 

29 

n 



132 

64 



“ The cost of relief operations with the losses of revenue due to deficient 
rainfall in these districts (Cuddapah, Kurnool, Bellary, Anantapur and 
Neliore) is reported to amount to over 6 orores of rupees.” Irrigation Com¬ 
mission’s letter No. 364 of the 9th March 1902, Appendix 1 in Vol. 11, 
Tungabhadra Project, paragraphs 183, 186, 

(a) (ii) Anicuts across Hagari (in Bell ary district) here and there would 
be useful in filling up the tanks in the neighbourhood in the rainy seasons. 

(Hi) Bore-wells might be tried in selected villages and water lifted and sup¬ 
plied to ryots at cost price. To reduce the cost of water for the ryot the 
number of wells in any locality must be Ikrge enough to justify the appoint¬ 
ment of a full time mechanic. 

Want of understanding and absence of imagination on the part of the 
Government, I regret to say, are the chief obstacles to extension of irrigation 
in my district. 

( b ) That there is needless waste of water by ryots has to be admitted. 
This is due to the unevenness of their fields and want of means to level them 
up so as to take minimum water. 
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Question 10.— Fertilisers.—( a) Greater use of natural manures such as 
green leaves, fish guano, oil-cakes, hones, cattle manure could be made of 
in this country. 

These manures could be supplemented by artificial manures whenever the 
former are not available in sufficient quantities. 

Our soils are deficient in organic matter and therefore they require any 
amount of organic manures. Chemical manures to the total exclusion of 
organic manures are likely to deteriorate the soils by spoiling their physical 
texture. To prevent this it is necessary to use in greater amounts: — 

(1) Fish guano and fish manure. 

(2) Oil-cakes. 

(3) Bonemeal. 

(4) Trichinopoly rock phosphate. 

Fish guano which used to be sold at the rate of Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 per ton 
about eight years ago is not available now even at the rate of Rs. 160 per 
ton. This is mainly because it is exported to foreign countries such as 
Japan, China and Ceylon in very large quantities. The export of this should 
be prohibited. 

Oil-seeds are being exported to foreign countries in very large 
quantities and only a very small quantity is crushed in this country. 
The oil-cake which would be available in this country in large amounts 
if oil-seeds were not exported is now lost to us. Oil-seeds, there¬ 
fore should not be exported and the Government should take Bteps to de¬ 
monstrate to the people better methods of pressing oil which could be sent 
out without becoming rancid during the transit. Bonemeal which is the 
source of phosphorus is also exported to Ceylon, and other countries and, 
therefore, should also be prohibited from exportation. 

(It) Fraudulent adulteration of fertilisers can be prevented by educating 
the farmers by legislation and by ready and cheap means of having fertilisers 
analysed for the farmers by the Department of Agriculture. 

(c) New fertilisers can be effectively made popular by supplying liberal 
amounts free for trial to one or two farmers in each area. 

(d) In Hospet the use of ammonium sulphate has increased. 

(«) The residual effect of sulphate of ammonia, sodium, nitrate, cyanamido 
»n(l other chemical fertilisers on soil should be carefully investigated and 
measures taken to prevent any bad effects on soil by continued use of these 
manures. 

(/) To stop use of cowdung for fuel, the supply of other cheap fuels for 
cooking purposes should be increased. 

Question 11.— Chops. — (a) ( i) Jowar (Sorghum), paddy, ground-nut, 

sugarcane and cotton are among the more important crops of the Province 
and measures should be taken to increase the quality and quantity of yield 
of these crops by selection, breeding and other methods. 

(it) Several varieties of cotton including Egyptian varieties were tried nl 
Hagari farm in Bellary district, and I understand they were all failures due 
perha'ps to difference in climatic conditions. 

It is desirable that fodder crops suitable for poor dry soils should be 
introduced. 

There is every possibility for introduction of a better yielding variety of 
sugarcane but no serious attempts seem to have yet been made in this direc¬ 
tion. New varieties of ground-nut also should be imported and tried. 

(in) At present the distribution of seeds is carried on only by the Agricul¬ 
tural Department and it cannot be expected that with their limited staff 
they could cover the whole area. It is, therefore, necessary that co-operative 
societies or other agencies should be entrusted with this work and empower¬ 
ed to give the seeds on credit to ryots unable to pay cash immediately. 
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(*'o) (1) Shelter for wild animals in forests should be reduced as far as 
possible by encouraging the removal of scrub jungle. 

(2) Licenses for firearms must be freely granted to ryots. The license 
fees for breech loading guns must be placed at not more than double the rate 
fixed for muzzle loaders. 

(3) Permission should be given to villagers to hunt wild animals in le- 
serves by beats. 

(4) Government should purchase wholesale barbed wire fencing and 
supply it on hire or sell it at cheap rates to ryots. 

(ft) No. 

(c) Cotton is au example in f iellary district. A new strain poularly 
known as “ Farm Cotton ” has been evolved in Kellary district by the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture and it is fairly popular with ryots. It gives better 
yield, better outturn (per centage of lint to seed cotton) and better quality of 
lint and it fetches better prices in the market. 

Question 12.— Cultivation. —( i) The existing system of tillage is to 
plough deep the dry land in black soil area once in five or six years which 
is not sufficient to preserve moisture in a dry climate like Bellary. The soil 
should be ploughed deep at least once every other year. This can be made 
possible by using stronger bullocks or by the use of power driven machinery. 
Power machinery can be mode popular by removing the import duty on agri¬ 
cultural implements, tractors and steam tackle and also by reducing the 
prices of kerosene and petrol to the ryots (kerosene and petrol are both 
cheaper in foreign countries than in India). 

Investigations should be carried out to find out if fallowing cannot be 
practised in the dry land areas to make better use of the moisture available 
and also increase the nitrogen content of these soils. 

(it) So far as wet lands under perennial conditions are concerned the rota¬ 
tion consists in alternate sowing of paddy and sugarcane. Experiments should 
be made to improve this rotation by substitution of any other crop for paddy 
or by the addition of a third crop into the rotation. Investigations should 
also be made to find out if alternate fallowing in areas with scanty rainfall 
would not be more economical. 

Question 13.— Crop Protection. —(i) Our worst crop diseases are: — 

(1) Boll worm on cotton, (2) Calcaris (Aggi pwrugii) on Jowari, (3) 
Stem borer on paddy, (4) Swarming caterpillar on paddy, (6) 
Grasshopper on all cereal crops. 

No effective remedies have yet been discovered for these diseases. 

Question 14.—Implements.—( a) We need: — 

(1) Boll worm on cotton, (2) Calcaris (Aggi purugu) on jowari, (3) 

(2) a machine for harvesting thenai, ragi and paddy, 

(3 a machine to harvest jowari heads of the standing crop, i.e., a jowari- 
header, 

(4) a sugarcane crusher worked by an engine suitable for the use of 

small middle class farmers with about 10 acres of cane, and 

(5) a clod crusher for sugarcane lands. 

Some harvesters of this kind are in use in other countries. Such machines 
have to he adopted to our conditions. These should he manufactured in 
India by subsidising competent firms if necessary. For instance, there is one 
firm in Bombay Presidency, viz,, Kirloskar Brothers, and it is trying its level 
best to cater to the needs of agriculturists by manufacturing and selling 
improved implements as cheap as possible. Such firms should be encouraged 
by the Government. 

(b) The difficulty experienced at present by the ryot in the adoption of 
improved implements is the lack of good bullocks suited to these implements 
and the poverty of the ryots to buy better bullocks. This can he remedied 
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by prompt long-term loans either by the Government or by any other agency 
at cheap rates ol interest to the ryots. 

Question* 15.— Veterinary.— (a) The Veterinary Department should be 
under the Director of Agriculture who should, however, have a Veterinary 
Expert as one of his Personal Assistants for the following reasons: — 

(1) Agricultural Demonstrators who are constantly on tour could more 
quickly come to know the outbreak of diseases and bring the in¬ 
formation to the notice of the veterinary officers than the village 
officers, 

' 2) The Agricultural Demonstrators could be supplied with medical 
chests as Farm Managers were supplied formerly so that they 
could treat minor complaints. 

(b) (i) Except a few, there are no dispensaries under the control of Local 
Boards. The dispensaries under Local Boards are not likely to work well. 

(it) The need for expansion is noot adequately met. For example, there are 
four veterinary institutions, including the S. P. C. A. Dispensary at Bellary, 
in the Bellary district which has an area of 5,700 square miles and a popula¬ 
tion of 539,000 cattle and 425,000 sheep and goats spread over 921 towns 
and villages. 

(iii) I do advocate the transfer of control to the provincial authority and 
even the few that are not under the provincial authority at present might as 
well be transferred for the following reasons: — 

(1) The non-provincial authorities have not enough funds to manage 

their institutions properly. 

(2) Their choice of ofiieors is restricted for lack of funds and also trans¬ 

fers are not easy even when necessary and desirable. 

(3) Dual control always leads to inefficiency. 

(c) ( i) The agriculturists, at present, are unable to make full use of the 
veterinary dispensaries and I suggest the following remedies: — 

(1) The number of dispensaries should be increased so that they may 

he within the easy reach of the ryots. 

(2) All officers of Agricultural, Veterinary and Co-operative Depart¬ 

ments should make known to the ryots the existence and value 
of the dispensaries. 

(ii) Full use is not and cannot be made of touring dispensaries because— 

(1) It takes time for the Veterinary Assistant to make known his arrival 

, in the villages. 

(2) He does not stay long enough in any one village to successfully treat 

all the animals that may be brought to him and if he does it will 
take years for linn to go round all the villages in his jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

( d ) The following are the obstacles met with in dealing with contagious 
-diseases :— 

(1) Delay in reporting the outbreaks of contagious diseases due to the 

ignorance and indifference on the part of the ryots as well as 
the village officers. 

(2) Even when the Veterinary Assistant visits the villages the ryots 

do not easily bring their cattle for treatment, because firstly 
the ordinary inoculation, though it involves the stoppage of 
work only for a day, does not give immunity from attack for 
more than 10 or 12 days and secondly the serum simultaneous 
inoculation, though said to give more or less permanent immu¬ 
nity, disables the cattle for work for about 15 or 20 days, which 
the ryot finds highly inconvenient. 
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(3) There are not enough Assistants to attend to the work, as for 
example, when there was a severe outbreak of rinderpest in thar 
western taluks of Bellary during the last summer. 

There are already the necessary legislative provisions but they cannot be 
enforced with regard to : — 

(1) Segregation, for want of money for sheds and separate staff in¬ 

cluding Veterinary Assistants to attend to the segregated 
animals. 

(2) Disposal of carcasses, for lack of provision to meet burial charges. 

(3) Prohibition of movements of animals exposed to infection for want 

of staff to guard all exits (which are numerous) from the village' 
and owing to the inconvenience to the ryots who have to attend 
to their cultivation in time and also secure their foodstuffs, etc., 
from the neighbouring markets and villages. 

(e) There is no difficulty at present so far as I know as regards the supply 
of serum. 

(/) Vide answer (d) (2) above and also lack of propaganda. No fee is 
charged from 1925 for serum alone method of inoculation and from 1926 for 
scrum simultaneous inoculation. 

(g) Provision, for further facilities for research into animal diseases is 

desirable. 

(ii) I advocate the extension of Provincial Veterinary Research. 

( h ) Special investigations should be conducted by research officers in the 
Province. 

( i ) I know of no advantages resulting from the appointment of a Superior 
Veterinary Officer with the Government of India which cannot otherwise be 
secured. A periodical conference of the provincial expert officers must be 
sufficient on the necessary interchange of ideas and the laying out of pro¬ 
grammes of future work as in the case of Board of Agriculture. 

Question 16.— Animal Busbandky.—( o) (t) Yes. So far as the red soil 
areas of Bellary district are concerned. It wuold not do to depend on import- 
ed cattle always. I suggest that Government should have a breeding station 
for the improvement of the indigenous stock and distribution by sale or 
otherwise of suitable bulls to the villagers. For example, one such station 
might be established near the reserve in Kudligi taluk, Bellary district, 
the control of which the Government have decided to retain in their hands. 
The best local breeds should be crossed with the most suitable breeds from 
elsewhere in order to produce a breed superior to the local ones. 

(ii) I believe there is great scope for improving the milk-buffalo by selec¬ 
tion and cross-breeding with Delhi and other better breeds. 

(6) Promiscuous breeding and insufficiency of pasture land are to a con¬ 
siderable extent responsible for cattle deterioration. 

Provision of manures such as oil-cakes, bones, rock phosphate at low rates 
might help the ryot to reduce the number of extra cattle kept mainly for 
manure. 

(c) In red soil areas, April, May, June and subsequent months also if 
monsoon is delayed, show a shortage of fodder. So far as black cotton soils 
are concerned there will be no dearth of fodder from season to season if the- 
monsoons are regular. It is during May and June that scarcity is most felt. 

(d) Supply of fodder can bo improved by: 

(i) Helping the ryots to reduce their useless cattle by providing cheap- 
manures. 

(ii) Sepaiation of pasture-lands for cattle and sheep. 

(in) Allowing grass to grow sufficiently on pasture-lands before animals- 
are let in. 

(iv) Grazing by rotation of pastures. 
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Question 17.— Agricultural Industries. —(a) The average dry land far¬ 
mer, both in the red soil and black cotton soil areas, holds about 15 acres of 
land The red soil farmer is idle for about 250 days in the year. Before 
the period of seed-bed preparation and sowing at the times of the monsoon 
rains he is idle for the long period of three months at a stretch. Again after 
the first intereultivation and weeding somewhere about the 1st of August, 
he is again idle for a period of about three months. The black cotton soil 
farmer is idle for about 180 days in the year. In the years when he ploughs 
his land deep he is idle for about 60 days after the middle of March. During 
the years when he does not plough his land ,deep he is idle for about 5 months 
continuously. After the first intereultivation he is idle for about two 
months and a half. During the slack season, the cultivator goe® to haul 
grain and other commercial products if there is an opportunity. He goes to 
work in the wet land areas if they are near by. If forced to stay borne he 
busies himself by making ropes for liis needs and doing other sundry things. 

(b) If the Government and the Local Boards can carry on road repairs, 
tank repairs, village improvements, provision of water-supply, means of com¬ 
munication, sanitary arrangements, etc., enough work can be supplied to the 
cultivator during the slack season. 

If the water-supply can be increased by bore wells, the dry land cultivator 
can keep himself busy growing garden crops, raising poultry and producing 
milk and other dairy products. 

(e) Lack of sufficient water is the chief obstacle in the way of either start¬ 
ing or expanding most of the industries mentioned. 

(d) Yes, with regard to sugar making, utilisation of cotton seeds for felt, 
etc., and rice straw for paper. 

( h ) Formation of village panchayats who should be given a certain amount 
of the revenue from the village. 

Question 19.— Forests.— (a) If anything, forests are overgrazed. 

(b) Disafforestation has been going on, but no afforestation; trees such as 
casuarina, babul, itigli, and others, should be planted in forest reserves, 
wherever possible. 

(/) Yes, to some extent. Grass should be allowed to grow to a certain 
height before cattle are allowed to graze. The Forest Panchayats must be 
encouraged to regulate the number of cattle permitted to graze in a given 
area with reference to the grazing capacity of the forests concerned. 

Question 20.— -Marketing. —(6) The intermediaries cannot be said to deal 
fairly with ryots with whom they transact business. Wrong measures and 
false weights are often used to the detriment of the producer of raw material. 
Establishment of co-operative sale and loan societies may reduce this evil. 

(c) The quality of jaggery is to be improved. For this, the Department 
of Agriculture should bestow their attention on devising and popularising 
improved furnace and pan. 

(d) Yes. Daily prices of jaggery, ground-nut, cotton, rice jowari, and 
dal in the chief market centres ought to be made available for ryots. Infor¬ 
mation regarding increase or decrease in the area of sugarcane, cotton and 
other important industrial crops and estimates of their probable yield ought 
to be made available for ryots. 

Information regarding complaints as to Indian products must be gathered 
so as to enable the cultivators to guard against their recurrence. 

Question 23.— General Education. —(6) (i) I suggest that an educated 
Indian farmer be deputed to study the systems of education obtaining in 
other countries and see if they cannot be adopted to suit Indian conditions, 

(in) Only a small proportion of boys in rural primary schools pass through 
the fourth class, because children are needed for work in the fields. 

Question 24.— Attracting Capital.— (a) Agriculture as a profession does 
not pay at present. So no capitalist will invest his money in agricultural 
operations although large amounts are being invested in land since land is 
a safe investment for them. 
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(b) Non-cultivating owner leases the land and gets from his lessee all he 
can get, and he is not interested in the further improvement of his land as 
he does not expect any further increase in his lease amount. 

The cultivating owner is often too poor to improve his land, and, in fact, 
he is obliged to part with it in the end. The following figures from the Cen¬ 
sus Reports will show how the cultivating landowner is giving way to non¬ 
cultivating landowner and non-cultivating tenant in my district: — 



1901. 

1921. 

Non-cultivating landowners 

13,103 

35.920 

Non-cultivating tenants 

256 

28,298 

Cultivating tenants 

. 43,665 

113,168 

Cultivating landowners 

. 451,035 

315,949 


Question 25.—Welfare of Rural Population.—( a) The general well-be¬ 
ing and prosperity of rural population can be promoted by the formation of 
village panchayats and also by the adoption of the suggestion made in answers 
to questions 17 (b), 10 (b), 14 (b), 8, 5 and 1 above. 

(6) There ought to be economic surveys which would give us some idea about 
the condition of the rural population. 

The economic enquiries should be directed to ascertain: — 

(1) whether there has been an increase or decrease in population with 

causes therefor, 

(2) changes in the number and value of pattas, 

(3) variation in the extent under different crops, 

(4) irrigation sources and their condition. 

' (5) general condition of labourers, 

(6) spread of literacy among the people, 

<7) average income from land, after deducting cultivation expenses, 

(8) variation in the wages and prices of articles needed for village life, 

(91 indebtedness of royts, and 

(10) extent and character of litigation in the village. 

(c) My study of the Government statistics regarding cultivation in the 
lellary district has confirmed my impression that agriculture is by no means 
;he paying concern which it is represented to be in the Settlement Reports. 

Question 26.— Statistics.—! beliovo there is a consistent decline in the 
field per acre of agricultural produce. The decennial reports of Hospet 
aluk, Bellary district, show that the yield of paddy per acre has declined 
rom 20 bushels in 1891-1900 to 15 in 1901-1910, and to 13 in 1911-20. (A 
bushel is taken to be equivalent to 60 seers, each seer weighing 85 tolas or 
about 2 lbs.) Between 1891-1917 (27 years), I found that over 200 crop ex¬ 
periments were made on dry lands, and their results showed that there was 
a decrease in the yield by 38 per cent when compared with that adopted in 
the Settlement Report of 1891 for fixing the assessment. The decrease in 
yield becomes all the more striking when it is borne in mind that the fields 
selected for such experiments are generally superior to the average fields. 
This has been adverted to by more than one Commissioner of the Madras 
Board of Revenue. Mr. Atkinson in B. P. No. 225 of 1907, dated 27th June 
1907, has remarked : “ It is apparent that the land selected in many cases 

was superior to the average.” Mr, Parsons has made similar remarks in his 
report embodied in G. O. No. 2619, dated 2nd September 1912. And Sir 
Frederick Nicholson, in his report embodied in G. 0. No. 2687, dated 31st 
August 1917, remarked that the land chosen for experiment was largely 
superior to the general average and inevitably so when the situation of the 
poorer soils is concerned. 

So I suggest that really average fields should be selected for estimating 
the outturns from year to year and effective measures taken to arrest the 
decline in the yield if not to increase the yield. 
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Oral Evidence. 

16765. The Chairman: Mr, Ranganatha Mudaliyar. you are a Member of 
the Legislative Council?—Yes. 

16766, You have put in a note?—Yes. 

16767. Do you desire to make any general statement, in addition to the 
note of evidence which is before the Commission?—I do not want to make any 
general statement. I think my note conveys mainly the things 1 wanted to 
place before the Commission, but I am ready to explain anything on which 
you want further informtaion. 

16768. Thank you very much. On page 698 of your note, you give us your 
ideas of how modern scientific knowledge may be brought to bear in improv¬ 
ing the indigenous and empirical system of agriculture?—Yes. 

16769. I want to ask you whether it is within your knowledge that Euro¬ 
pean systems of agriculture, and certainly British systems of agriculture, 
originally of course entirely empiricial, were just as conservative and, in my 
judgment, more conservative and less receptive of the earlier contributions 
that science was prepared to make than is apparently,the case in India?—I 
do not know much about it. But this I do feel to be the case, namely, that 
so far as my knowledge of the working of the Agricultural Department goes, 
they have not been able to suggest very many improvements on the indigen¬ 
ous system of agriculture. I think possibly they made the mistake of intro¬ 
ducing wholesale foreign systems of agriculture, without trying to adapt 
them to the conditions in India. I think the proper course is to build up our 
agriculture from our point of view, basing it on our present practice. 

16770. How about their contribution in the way of improving the varieties 
of cotton ? Do you think that is a satisfactory contribution ?—I have explain¬ 
ed that. For example, I find they have provided better seed, which has taken 
kindly to some soils, but at the same time other seeds have not taken kindly. 
You must try to improve agriculture from the Indian point of view, basing 
it on Indian conditions. 

16771. Would you agree that, so far as this Presidency goes, one of the 
most material improvements that has been introduced as a result of the Agri¬ 
cultural Department’s activities is the practice of single seedlings?—I think 
that had been in vogue in certain parts of the Presidency already ; what the 
Agricultural Department has done is to spread that knowledge to other parts. 

16772. It is just an example of what you desire to put forward, namely 
that they should look about and make the best of the empirical system, and 
bring modern science to bear in improving that?—I may say the same thing 
with regard to deep ploughing. It was in vogue in certain parts, other parts 
did not know about it; they found it useful in some places, and they tried to- 
introduce it in other parts if possible and practicable. 

16773. You have something of a note of disappointment in your memor¬ 
andum when you say that the experiments of the Millet Specialist have not 
shown so far any encouraging results. Is it within your knowledge how long 
those experiments were carried out?—I know, because I myself attended the' 
Finance Committee meetings when this expert was appointed. I know that 
the appointment was for a short period, but even for the short period it was 
in operation I did expect something better, but nothing encouraging has come- 
so far. I am prepared to admit that perhaps I expected too much, consider¬ 
ing the progress hitherto made. 

16774. Not only that, but you have been a little hard on the Specialist in 
question ?—It is not so at all; I rather think it was due to the fact that un¬ 
fortunately for him a place was selected which was not the right sort of place- 
at which to carry out the experiment. I do not think he is to blame at all - 
I rather think that the climatic conditions of the place at which those experi¬ 
ments were carried out were against him. ’ F 

16776. Have you any scientific or technical knowledge yourself P—Noi 
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■vwvf^ 770 ' Iinder t!le . heading of 1 Administration,’ on page 699 of your 
rl 6 ’^ 1 are complaining about the inadequacy of village communications. 
1 wanted to know from you whether, in your experience, the roads have 

ter e e rl befo t rf? W Th m aSt 10 ° r 16 - years > or are the y abou t the same as they 
they ccmthiue - to^deter , iorate! ,mmUnlCa * 10nS ^ deteriorated . a » d 

™,. 167 ? 7 fu HoW i. do 7 OU accounfc for it?—Because there is nobody at all to take 
* l°y heSe tra f ts i For example, suppose water flows down these village 
, 0ad ®’ th . e re is nobody to rectify the damage done to them, so that progressive 

thS right be ng d ° ne t0 thSSe r ° ad8 ’ and neV6r an attem Pt is made to put 

16/78. What about the District Boards? How do you think they are work- 
mg in relation to their responsibility as to roads P—Most of the boards are 
/at AH f ° r Want ° f funds > and are not able to work satisfactorily 


■Ano 1677 on In , t ie rnatter o£ transport by railway and steamer you say on page 

j’ the charges for transport by railways and steamers of manures, livestock 
and agricultural produce and implements should be fixed at a minimum.” 
Does that mean that you think they could be reduced?—I think so, for this 
reason: thero was a complaint in the South of India that there was great diffi¬ 
culty felt tor manure. I think the railway people reduced their freight 
charges but I do not know whether they did it at a loss or whether they 
■could afrord to do so. J 

16780. Of course, one has to be careful, when blessings come in limited 

•quantities not to be ungrateful ; otherwise, one may not get anything ? _I.. 

» way, it has encouraged me to make a bigger request. 

16781 Have you any close, personal experience of the co-operative move¬ 
ment P X cannot say I have very much. 

16782. These are your general impressions?—My general impression is that 
it requires thorough overhauling. 

16783. You do not feel satisfied with it?—I am not satisfied with its 
working. 

That is probably as far as you wish to go on the point. 

16784. When you are talking about placing loans within the limits of the 
borrowing capacity of the ryot on easy rates of interest, the complete liquida¬ 
tion of his existing debts, and his right to borrow as and when he needs finan¬ 
cing, are you suggesting there that the general body of the taxpayers should 
come forward and relieve the individual cultivator’s position?—No, I do not 
suggest that the general tax-payer should altogether bear the burden of 
relieving the agriculturist. What I do suggest is that money should be made 
available for the uplift of these people. You can recover the money back 
■from them*, I would have an arrangement- by which, while you advance money to 
these people, you could recover it in easy instalments from the people 
concerned. v 

16785. Of course, you recognise, I am sure, as a person familiar with these 
matters, that punctual repayment is the essence of any system which is going 
to advance money at a substantially lower rate of interest?—That is why I 
want to make repayment sure and certain. As at present, ten to ono, there 
is difficulty of recovering your loan, because you make it difficult for him to 
live. 

16786. Do you not think there is the danger, if you place easy credit at his 
-disposal, that he might use that credit more to borrow further funds than to 
liquidate prior debts ?—I have tried to guard against it ; I make his credit 
■only available with regard to one source, so that there is no danger of his 
■over-borrowing, 

16787. You give, under the heading of ‘Irrigation,’ particulars which in 
your view, go to show that, /taking into consideration the large expenditure 
as a result of famines, schemes which on their face appear unremunerafcive 
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are in fact sound investments from the public point of view? I think there 
can be no doubt in the matter. Latterly Government have conceded that, 
point. If they take into account all the losses they are put to, which they 
can aviod by these protective works, they are bound to gain in the long-run. 

16788. I must ask you for the authority behind these figures that you have- 
cited and for the technical facts which you have given. Where were these- 
figures taken from?—Will you kindly refer me to the page? 

16789. Page 700 of your memorandum ?—The first quotation_ is from 
Col. Henderson’s report saying that the district is very well provided with 
facilities for irrigation. “ It contains within itself all the essential elements- 
of prosperity. The rivers and streams which intersect it might be taken; 
advantage of to a much larger extent than now for the supply of works of 
irrigation.”. 

16790. You give your authority there?—Yes. 

16791. Is the Collector’s report a published report?—The Collector’s report 
was published in the District Gazeteer, and is a Government document. 

16792. What was the date of that report?—It is in the District Manual of 
1872. It was published some years ago, but the facts are as true now as they 
were then, 

.16793. 1 think your story there speaks for itself. I just wanted to be- 
assured of the souroe from which you have drawn your quotations. Then on 
page 701 you say : “ Bore-wells might be tried in selected villages and water 
lifted and supplied to ryots at cost price. To reduce the cost of water for the 
ryot the number of wells in any one locality must be large enough to justify 
the appointment of a full time mechanic. Want of understanding and absence 
of imagination on the part of the Government, 1 regret to say, are the chief 
obstacles to the extension of irrigation in my district.” Too much imagin¬ 
ation on the part of Government is rather apt to lead to bankruptcy on the- 
part of the State. But are you quite satisfied that water is available? Has 
there been no survey?—I do not think any survey has been made. 

16794. Do you speak with confidence on that point?—That is my impres¬ 
sion; I cannot say with greater certainty. 

16795. You would agree that it would of course be a very necessary and 
obviously prudent preliminary?—Yes, we can try boring in some places and 
see at what depth we can find water. 

16796. Boring does not cost much?—The charges are not much ; at any 
rate they are not very heavy, I should say. May I, with reference to the- 
remarks about lack of imagination on the part of tho Government, invite- 
your attention to this. In my di,strict owing to floods, thousands of tanks 
breached and spring channels were silted up. The Government in those days 
issued a rule that only those sources of irrigation should be restored the cost 
of which could be recovered within four years from its revenue. In other 
words, they would not invest money on the restoration of these ruined tanks, 
river channels and the rest unless they were sure of 25 per cent, return on- 
the capital spent thereon. 

16797. They are regarded as protective works?—Not only protective ; but 
I say that the return calculated for the sum invested, i,e., 25 per cent, is a 
thing unheard of, I have got authority to say that. I am speaking of Bel¬ 
lary district, 

16798. The Baja of Parlakimedi: What do the maintenance charges come- 
to ? Have you calculated P—The maintenance charges would come to the same 
amount as before. There was a breach, and money had to be spent on that; 
but they wanted to know if the revenue from those sources amounted to 25 
per cent, so that the money spent could he recovered within four years. 

16799. Do you not think that the rise in the pay of the engineering staff 
is to a certain extent responsible for it?-—I am sorry I have not made myself 
clear. It was not with reference to the maintenance charges or the increase 
of staff that such a rule was made. There were a large number of sources of 
irrigation in the district. They were works constructed by the predecessors 
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of the Government, An act of God came to pass; there was a flood and tanks 
and channels were breached. In the normal course of things one would expect 
that these would be restored, if the cost were reasonable. But the standard 
which the Government of the day, fixed was that the amount incurred on the 
restoration must be recouped within four years from the revenue from that 
tank or source of irrigation. I say that that was too rigid a standard to. 
apply, especially to a tract like mine which lies in the famine zone. 

16800. Dewan Bahadur liaghavayya: When was that rule made?—The 
rule was made long ago and we have suffered a lot. 

16801. When was it abrogated?—I do not know if it was abrogated at all. 

16802. The Chairman: On page 702 in answer to sub-section (6), you say 
that the “ fraudulent adulteration of fertilisers can be prevented by educat¬ 
ing the farmers by legislation ” and by other measures. Have you any experi¬ 
ence of fraudulent adulteration of fertilisers?—I have not had direct ox per i- 
ence of it; but still, looking at it from my own experience, it is just possible 
that the vendors try to make more profit out of the commodity they deal in 
by adulteration. So I suggest that in order to make these experiments sure 
and certain and to prevent the ryot from saying afterwards “ Oh, the manure 
we used did not prove so useful as it was represented to be," we must safe¬ 
guard against adulteration. 

The Commission then adjourned till 10-30 a.m. on Thursday, the 35th 
November, 19%6. 
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Mr. A. RANGANATHA MUDALIYAR. 

Further oral Evidence. 


16803. The Chairman: Before wo adjourned yesterday we were discussing 
the general question of the use of fertilisers and I wanted to ask you whether 
you ever had experience of such adulteration of fertilisers. Have you ever 
come across a case?—No. 


16804, On page 703 under the heading “ Agricultural Implements,” you talk 
about the possibility of having to subsidise competent Indian firms. Why 
should you subsidise these firms? Why, if the market is there and the com¬ 
mercial capacity is available, should these firms not capture the market with¬ 
out subsidy?—May T say that I have not said that Indian firms alone should 
he subsidised. Coming to the other point; I know, for example, taking the 
case of iron ploughs, the demand was by no means so much when it was first 
introduced as it is now. We are dealing with a conservative class of people 
and we have to take some special steps to devise instruments perhaps even 
before there is an acute demand for them and popularise them in the interests 
of the people. 

16805. You contemplate subsidising out of the general funds of the Presi¬ 
dency any firm which could supply a suitable agricultural implement, is that 
your idea ?—If there is a competent firm willing to experiment and devise an 
improved implement for the country, why should we not give them a certain 
amount ? 


16806. Would you confine that subsidy to the experimental stage of their 
work?—That is all, I think. 

16807. On page 704, section ( b), sub-section (Hi), you say “ I do advocate 
the transfer of control to the provincial authority and even the few that are 
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not under the Provincial authority at present might as well be transferred for 
the following reasons.” You think that all these veterinary establishments 
should be under the direct control of the Provincial Veterinary Service, is that 
your idea?—Yes; my point is they should be all under one control; and, 
because the vast majority of them are already under the control of the pro¬ 
vincial authority, I suggest that the few that are not now so might be trans¬ 
ferred to the provincial control. 

16808. You want the Presidency Veterinary Department itself placed under 
the Director of Agriculture; is that your idea P—That is what I have suggest¬ 
ed for the reasons mentioned there, 

16809. I do not know whether you would like to say any more upon that 
point. Are you concerned with the question of co-ordinating the work of the 
various branches or with what?—That is what I feel. There are a number of 
stations, for example, under the control of the Agricultural Department that 
require a lot of veterinary assistance as well, and outbreaks in the mofussil 
stations come more easily and more early to the knowledge of the agricultural 
people than perhaps to the Veterinary Assistants who are stationed far away. 
For these reasons I think it would lead to a greater co-ordination if the depart¬ 
mental control is unified. 

16810. On page 705, as part of your answer to the general question on Animal 
Husbandry, you think “ there is great scope for improving the milk-buffalo 
by selection and cross-breeding with Delhi and other better breeds.” Do 
you think that if the milk yield of the cow could bo raised by the same pro¬ 
cess of natural selection and cross-breeding the cow might take the place of 
the buffalo?—I doubt whether the cow can take the place of the buffalo in 
regard to the quantity of milk. 

16811. Have you experience of the work of Forest Panchayats?—I have. 

16812. How do you think they are working?—For the short period they 
have been in operation I must say they are working fairly satisfactorily but 
I do feel that there is very great room for improvement. 

16813. In the control and management of forests?—Yes, in the control and 
management of forests. 

16814. For the purpose of grazing and fuel?—Yes; 1 feel so. 

16815. Under the heading “Marketing” have you considered the advis¬ 
ability of creating control of the markets, quite, apart from co-operative sell¬ 
ing?—I have not bestowed any attention to that. I am sorry I’cannot say 
anything on it. 

16816. You make a very definite statement in answer to our question 24 
under the heading Attracting Capital. You say “Agriculture as a profession 
does not pay at present.” Do you mean that the cultivator is not making 
money?—That is so. 

16817. Does rent-collecting pay?—You mean the non-cultivating landlord? 

16818. As against cultivating?—Yes; I think it does. 

16819. In answer to our question 26 on Statistics you give some figures 
showing the slowly declining yield per acre of a certain class of land with 
which you are familiar?—Yes. 

16820. How do you account for that?—I think the ryot is not able to main¬ 
tain the land in its natural fertility for long; he constantly keeps it under 
cultivation hut does not take any steps to make good the loss of fertility due 
to the continual cultivation, 

16821. But do you think that 30 years ago the ryot used to put more fer¬ 
tilisers or manures into the soil?—For one thing, he had not under cultivation 
the same extent of land as he has now; there was a choice of areas and prob¬ 
ably he kept the land fallow for some time. 

16822. Do you tell the Commission that in 1891 and the following decade 
these lands were in fact cultivated on a scheme which involved fallow?—Con¬ 
sidering that the extent then under cultivation was not so much as it is now. 
I have to presume that the ryot had the pick of land to cultivate. 
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16823. But you are not certain on that point?—No; I cannot be more 
precise. 

16824. The Raja of Parlaleimedi: In your statement you say that there is 
not much advantage to be gained by having a Central Research Board. Do 
you not think for common crops it will be better to have a Central Research 
Board?—If there are any points which are of a fundamental character the 
results of which can be applied equally to all Provinces, then a central insti¬ 
tute may be necessary. But in regard to cultivation we are concerned mainly 
with local problems. For example, take the case of the Ceded Districts. 
Their climatic conditions are of a peculiar character. Suppose the Govern¬ 
ment want to improve the millet of those areas. I think an institute in those 
areas, with experiments conducted on those soils, is likely to yield more fruit¬ 
ful results than an institute with experiments conducted elsewhere. The 
Chairman was good enough to refer to that point yesterday and I said that 
the experiments made on millet were not satisfactory; I think it is due to the 
fact that the experiments are conducted in Coimbatore in a soil which is not 
of the same character as that of the Ceded Districts. So I say that in regard 
to this matter it is better that we conduct these experiments in Provinces 
with special reference to the conditions prevailing there. 

16826. But, given a measure of co-operation and co-ordination between the 
provincial heads of the departments, or between the people concerned, and 
the Agricultural Department, do you not think the necessary information 
could be carried to that body?—I think that result can be equally achieved 
by a periodical meeting of all the departmental heads as is perhaps now done 
if>. the case of Agricultural Boards. These people may meet from time to time 
and exchange their ideas and see if what is strikingly successful in one place 
might not be adopted in another place where it has not been tried. 

16826. So you are of opinion that with that sort of co-operation a central 
bodv can he worked ?—With that sort of co-operation a central body might be 
superfluous. 

16827. But, of course, you are aware that the more we have of these re¬ 
search bodies spread over the country, the more machinery and more expen¬ 
diture it means, and so on; so in order to save superfluous expenditure, I 
think that with conferences in different parts of India and with the research 
body at a central place, not much difficulty will be felt in carrying out the 
necessary improvements?—I am not at all against the multiplying of insti¬ 
tutes. In .fact, even for each Province I am not satisfied with one single 
institute. If it is a matter of cost, as you put it, I leave it to the Govern¬ 
ment to calculate the cost. 

16828. Are you not convinced that it means cost?—-I think you suggested 
that the Central Institute would be less costly than the system of periodical 
conferences I suggested; I say that is a matter for calculation. 

16829. At any rate it means a body of men with separate sets of apparatus 
and buildings and all that; it certainly must be more costly ?—That is what I 
mean; a Central Institute is likely to be more costly. 

16830. No; if you have several institutions spread over each area it will 
cost more?—It is no good starting an institute to serve the whole country and 
getting results which cannot be applied everywhere. It is far better to res¬ 
trict ourselves and try to produce tangible results with reference to that area 
at least. 

16831. Have you been to the agricultural farm at Coimbatore?—No. 

16832. Have you ever discussed matters with the Director of Agriculture 
of this Province, what research is being carried on with regard to paddy, for 
instance?—I have discussed the matter, not with the Director of Agriculture, 
perhaps, but with many people who have direct knowledge of the working of 
the farm, both officials and non-officials. 

16833. You have not gone to the farm?—No. I never said I had gone to 
the Coimbatore farm. 

16834. I think a visit would be very informing?—I dare say it undoubtedly 
would be, 
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16835. You suggest just below tliat paragraph that selection should be more 
or less on national grounds P—I mean on grounds which are calculated to yield 
the best results to the country. 

16836. Do you not think that that purpose would be served better if you 
stick to efficiency irrespective of whatever nationality the men may be?— 
That is exactly what I am trying to get; I do want efficient people who will 
remain in the country and give us the benefit of their experience even after 
they retire from the service. 

16837. Of course, preference should be given to Indians if they are avail¬ 
able; but there must be times when we must be prepared to take efficient 
people of whatever nationality?—I am quite at one with you in regard to that 
matter; I do want efficient people to train Indians and put them on their 
feet. But I have found, as I have tried to explain in my note, that the people 
who came here did not make this the place of their work. If I go into the 
figures I can make my point. I say with great regret that they did not stay 
here. I can give instances of very good officers—(I do not blame them, I 
would do the same in their place)—very good officers who gained experience 
in this country, but went away when they got an opening elsewhere. 

16838. But they are prepared to train their assistants to carry on their 
work; they do train them ?—That is the difficulty. If they had done so they 
would have been replaced by their assistants. 

16839. The work on sugarcane is being carried on by an Indian who was 
trained by Dr. Barber?—I am not concerned with individual cases. 

16840. You say on page 698 of your statement, “ The administrative 
machinery on the land revenue side is fairly well organised and does not need 
any considerable expansion. A good part of the revenue due to increase of 
assessment as a result of periodical resettlements and of the remission in the 
provincial contribution should be devoted to the amelioration of the condi¬ 
tions of the rural population.” I think that purpose can only be served if 
you effect retrenchment in staff as well as in other expenditure?—There are 
two ways by which more money can be found; it may be by expansion of 
revenue or by curtailment of expenditure, or the two may be simultaneously 
in operation. 

16841. Do you think that enhancement of taxation takes place because we 
have to maintain a machinery which is found necessary, and because we pay 
the st'aff at certain rates with a view to keep them contented? How can you 
then make a saving?—If money is forthcoming there is always a way of expen¬ 
diture for it; there is no question about that, 

16842. It is not for the fun of the thing, is it, that departments are created? 
—May I explain inyself ? Now, there is resettlement going on in district after 
district, and that does bring in a considerable amount' of revenue to the 
Presidency. Who contributes those increased revenues? It is the ryot. I 
think on the ground of common fairness that at least a part of the revenue 
so contributed by the ryot should go directly for the improvement of his condi¬ 
tion ; that is my point. And I think it can be afforded, because the depart¬ 
ments already in vogue have been so far organised and perfected that there 
is no longer the need for proportionate expansion in their case as in the case 
of the new departments. 

16843. Do you think there is sufficient co-operation from the people of the 
country?—I believe there is that co-operation, only they have to be educated to 
that. The men are poor and they cannot afford to make experiments. If 
only you convince them of the utility of the things, no one is quicker than 
they to take to them. But they cannot afford to take risks; that is the point. 

16844. May T know what propaganda is being carried on for the benefit 
of the agriculturists by private bodies?—I am very sorry to say there is not 
much of it. 

16845. There you are?—That is my point, and that is why I am before the 
Commission, 

16846. Tt is for the country to co-operate. Of course there is the depart¬ 
ment and Government are trying to do as much as possible, but unless we, the 
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people of the country, also take interest in such matters and create agencies 
to carry these improvements to the doors of the people, it will be very difficult 
for any Government to improve matters?—Undoubtedly. I am free to confess 
that there is a great deal of improvement in the attitude of the Government 
recently, but when it goes further and the Government is of the people, for 
the people and by the people there will no longer be this question at all. 

16847. Then, about the machinery that has been created by the department, 
even on that point your doubts would have been very largely cleared up if 
you had paid a visit to the Coimbatore farm or had a talk with the Director 
of Agriculture?—It must not be understood, if I may venture to say so, that 
I am making these observations without trying to satisfy myself as to the 
justifiableness thereof. If I have not seen a particular officer, I do not want 
you to deduce from that that I am hasty in my observations. 

16848. I do not come to that conclusion at all. You say they have not done 
anything practical?—I have not said so absolutely; I have recognised the 
good they have done; I am grateful for whatever they have done. 

16849. In the machinery department improvements have, of course, been 
effected on the indigenous methods of cultivation?—What are those? 

16850. Ploughs, harrows and seed-drill monsoon ploughs, Sind ploughs?— 
By whom were they manufactured? 

16851. T do not mean they manufactured them or invented them?—That is 
tile point. 

16852. Anybody can manufacture the harrow?—When there is a special 
department for that work, one does expect a little more. 

16853. When they come to the Legislative Council for funds, there is a 
tremendous lot of criticism; they complain of enhancement of expenditure?— 
I am one of those who have been finding fault with the Government for not 
utilising the money given to them. T do not think it has been due merely to 
want of money. I want to be quite fair in this matter. 

16854. You must take everything into consideration?—1 have tried to bo 
as fair as I could be, and I still am of that opinion, 

16855. What prevents people themselves from inventing improved ploughs, 
harrows and seed-drills?—Lack of initiative to which many things have con¬ 
tributed. 

16856. Initiative in what?—In the matter of inventing new things. 

16857. Is there no initiative to further improve upon the plough and the 
harrow?—In this connection, I would like to say one thing. I have always 
had high hopes of the rich proprietors of the country; I think it is up to them 
to lead the country, because they have a large extent of property and con¬ 
siderable means at their disposal; if they take this question into their hands, 
much good will result; it is no good expecting these poor people to do it, 

16858. They are taking it up very largely?—It should be moro; the con¬ 
summation would be much nearer if they took more interest. 

16859. Take for instance education. Unfortunately I have to mention the 
part I myself took. Bight from Ganjam to Godavari you will find the zamin- 
dars devoting their time to the public interests?—I am very glad you refer 
to yourself. It will make other zamindars follow your example. 

16860. Do not talk of Parlakimedi. Take the educated gentlemen and 
people of standing in the industrial walks of life. Do you not think that they 
ought to take their share in the improvement of society?—I do. 

16861. How many agricultural farms are there?—Bun by private indivi¬ 
duals ? 

16862. Yes?—To my regret I do not know of any. 

16863. On page 698, you say, “ Small areas of land on private fields might 
he taken on lease and improved methods demonstrated thereon at Govern¬ 
ment expense,” That means practically you go back to demonstration being 
carried on by the department on their own farms?—On a very much less 
expensive scale than they are doing at present. 
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16864. The expense is not the point I am referring to. To convince the 
ryot it is no use carrying on demonstration outside his own area; you must 
carry on the demonstration in his own field through him; that has been my 
experience?—I quite agree. 

16865. Then, why do you prefer demonstration carried out on land leased 
at Government expense?—When you cannot get private people to experi¬ 
ment, then you can take land on lease; but wherever private people are forth¬ 
coming, certainly I should not ask Government to take land on lease, 

16866. Do you not think that this may be put as an alternative ?—I believe 
I have done so. 

16867. But it does not serve any purpose?—I have been encouraging people 
in my district to carry on the experiments of the Agricultural Department 
under the supervision of Demonstrators. That is going on, and I say with 
good results also. 

16868. You can encourage that sort of tiling in other areas?—My point is 
this. Say, a demonstration is being carried on in Kalahasti. It is perfectly 
clear that only people who live within a radius of ten miles from that place 
may be benefited by it. But I want this to be carried to the people who live 
more than ten miles away from that place. If there is a private individual 
there ready to follow the advice and carry on a demonstration there, well and 
good. If not, then let the Government come to the rescue, take a small plot 
of land on lease, say, 2 acres, and show to the ryot what can he done by 
improved methods. 

16869. Excuse my saying so, but with more practical experience I do not 
think you will encourage it because the ryots will not follow it, and unless 
they do it themselves, it is no good. Their answer is “ You have got so many 
facilities, you have got money, and you can carry on such experiments, but 
it is beyond our reach.”?—Undoubtedly, I would prefer the ryot to do it, 
under proper direction, but failing that, I have suggested tho second best 
thing. 

16870. If they go round and talk to them, it has a good effect?—Yes. 

16871. Would it not be a good thing if bulletins in their own vernaculars 
were circulated among the people P—Yes, but with the supreme illiteracy of 
the people, it does not go far enough; nothing but ocular demonstration would 
convince them. 

16872. That is also one of the agencies which might be employed?—Yes. 

16873. On page 699 of your memorandum you say, “ Short courses of 
lectures for fanners at one or other of the agricultural farms; two or three 
ryots from each taluk might even he helped by railway fare to attend these 
lectures.” Do you not think you should also take into consideration from 
what part those ryots come from, and also see under what conditions they 
carry on their methods of cultivation?—Surely, when we are going to help 
the man to go there, we should certainly choose the man who will derive the 
utmost possible benefit by going; it is no good having any one who offers 
himself. 

16874. It is no good getting a ryot outside the permanent estates or from 
ryotwari areas, unless you are sure that he holds a long period lease ?—Yes. 

16875. So, when such instances have to he dealt with, you would make that 
distinction ?—We shall take all these factors into consideration when choosing 
the people to go and attend the course of lectures, if they do not go there at 
their own cost. 

16876. Further on you say, “ I doubt whether an addition to the scienti¬ 
fic staff of the Government of India would result in indirect advantages to 
the Province.” Will you please put it more clearly?—I think that point has 
been discussed; when you, Raja Sahib, suggested whether a Central Institute 
might not he had, we went into that question. 

16877. Mr. Calvert: Have you been to Pusa?—No, I hope to have that 
opportunity. 
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16878. Professor Gangulee : You just now said that you had no opportunity 
to go to Pusa; did you seek an opportunity, did you create one P—If it is a 
■question of funds, I am free to confess to you that I could not afford it. 

16879. Is it a long journey? On your way to Delhi, you could have gone 
there P—No, 

16880. Are you a landholder?—There is some land registered in my name, 
hut I am not a farmer. 

16881. I think you belong to the Theosophical Society?—I am a member of 
the Theosophical Society. 

16882. Can you tell the Commission what success you have achieved in the 
efforts made by your Educational Trust in the direction of agricultural educa¬ 
tion ?—They began it. 

16883. When did they begin it?—In 1917, if I remember rightly. 

16884. What happened to that scheme?—There was not sufficient response 
in the matter of money. 

16885. Not sufficient response from the people?—There was not sufficient 
response in the matter of money. 

16886. What about equipment?—Equipment they had, and it could have 
been improved if more funds were available. 

16887. That farm, if I remember rightly was under a Dutch expert; was it 
not?—Yes, under Mr. Hindekoper. 

16888. Both the farm and the curriculum, the teaching part, were under 
the care and charge of a Dutch expert?—Yes. 

16889. And yet, you say in your memorandum “ I am not for the employ¬ 
ment of foreign agencies”?-—It makes a world of difference, I should say. 
There was Mr. Hindekoper there, but his colleagues were all Indians, so that 
Mr. Hindekoper had always the benefit of his Indian assistants; I do not want 
to discriminate with respect to capacity and all that. 

16890. Would you call him a foreign agency?—Yes. 

16891. And yet you say that for agricultural research you would not have 
a foreign agency?—Mr. Hindekoper is no longer there. 

16892. He gave the impetus?—That is my point; the impetus is no longer 
there. 

16893. May I take it then that as soon as he left the place, the whole thing 
collapsed?—I am not quite sure about the dates and 1 cannot be positive about 
the matter, but I think he left in 1921. 

16894. That is so. I think you have made a reference to the Millet Expert; 
you have not been to see his work?—No. 

16895. Do you know the nature of the experiments he has been carrying 
out?—I admit that the appointment was for a period of short duration, 3 
years or so, and I said that the results have not been encouraging, but I have 
said that it might be because the experiments were conducted in a soil not 
suited for the purpose. 

16896. I have heard that answer already. I want to know whether you 
are aware of the type of experiments that have been done there, whether they 
were aiming at better cultivation, or better breeding, and so on ?—The experi¬ 
ments were for better yield. 

16897. Do you know how that work began, and who gave the money for 
it?—The Government gave it. 

16898. You make comments on demonstration; have you ever attended any 
of the demonstration work ?—Yes, sometimes I have. 

16899. In which area ?—In Kurnool district and Bellary. 

16900. The Agricultural Demonstrator was demonstrating when you were 
present there?—Yes. 

16901. What was your impression?—It was the usual kind of thing. 

16902, What was the usual kind of thing P —Iron ploughs and so on. 
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16903. What was the Agricultural Demonstrator demonstrating?—He was 
■demonstrating w'ith regard to smut disease for example. 

16904. What was he actually demonstrating on the day you attended this 
particular demonstration work?—If I remember aright, it was only deep 
ploughing. 

16905. What kind of plough was he using?—An iron plough. 

16906. You consider it is quite an improved plough?—From the way it has 
been taken to, it must be so. 

16907. Then what happened? There was the field, and you saw a number 
of villagers round about; there was the iron plough, there was the Agricultural 
Demonstrator and you yourself; what happened then?—Some people would 
observe that the iron plough goes deeper than the country plough. 

16908. Did you feel that the cultivators were impressed?—I think so; they 
were impressed. 

16909. Were you impressed?—Yes. 

16910. With regard to your view that the Meteorological Department is 
wot rendering any service to the agriculturist, have you any suggestions to 
make in that connection?—Absolutely none. 

16911. Do you know the nature of the data that the Meteorological Depart¬ 
ment collects?—No; all that I am concerned with is that they should make a 
proper forecast as to when the rains will begin and things like that, for the 
■cultivator to be ready for his operations. 

16912. Have you taken any part in the co-operative movement?—I have 
just begun to do so. 

16913. How have you begun?—There is the District Federation in Bellary, 
and I have been chosen to work on that. 

16914. Are you a oo-operator yourself in any form or shape?—I do not 
know if taking a couple of shares means being a co-operator. 

16915. What shares?—Shares of the society. 

16916. What kind of society ?—A credit society. 

16917. Is that credit society in a village area?—It is in a town area. 

16918. You say that more co-operative societies should be instituted, but 
you say you cannot give us any idea how, You have no definite suggestion to 
make except to say that the co-operative movement should expand ; but you 
have not studied the problem?—I have been touring round the villages; I 
know the places where the societies are. 

16919. But many people can tour without knowing the conditions?—I have 
been touring round and seeing the societies. 

16920. Have you made a serious study of the problem of agricultural in¬ 
debtedness?—Yes, to some extent I have. 

16921. Can you give us any idea of the extent of such indebtedness in your 
■district?—Yes, I think I can, from the figures published. 

16922. From the Government figures?—Yes. 

16923. Anything from your own observation?—I feel that indebtedness has 
increased. 

16924. Could you supply the Commission with certain definite data with 
regard to the extent of such indebtedness?—I take it you ask me whether I 
have collected the figures with regard to what it was sometime ago and what 
it is now; I have done it in stray cases, hut not in a systematic way to cover 
any particular area. 

16925. From stray cases, you are under the impression that indebtedness 
is increasing?—So far as statistics are concerned I have collected them in some 
cases, and my general observation is fairly extensive; that view is confirmed 
by the Government records which at any rate need not be considered to favour 
one view more than another. 

16926. Do I understand you aright that you have made a study of a parti¬ 
cular area with regard to indebtedness ?—Yes, in the town. 
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16927. We are concerned with the rural areas?—Sometimes I have tried 
to find out how they pay their assessments and things like that. 

16928. It is a question of the extent of agricultural indebtedness?—That 
is why I have suggested that some attempt should he made to prepare such 
statistics. 

16929. You state that you have made an enquiry in a certain area with 
regard to agricultural indebtedness; I want to know from you whether youi 
can supply the Commission with any definite data?—No. 

16930. You say, “ Complete liquidation of all existing debts even by per¬ 
centage payment by resort to legislation, if necessary.” Can you explain, if 
you were Registrar of Co-operative Societies of this Presidency, how you would 
put this suggestion of yours into practice?—Even without the collection of 
definite statistics for an entire area, one can well be convinced of the indebted¬ 
ness ; that is my position. I know indebtedness is on the increase, in spite 
of the fact that I have no statistics of the sort required by you and I suggest 
that, in view of the fact that these people are indebted more perhaps than* 
they are able to cope with, something must be done to start them with a clean 
slate. Now, how we shall do it is the question. Obviously, it is out of the 
question for them to repay, we must help them to start with a clean slate. So 
I suggest that we take into account all their assets and liabilities and see if 
we cannot pool resources and get the debts liquidated. 

16931. But how?—For example, if the property is valued at Rs. 1,000 and 
his indebtedness is Rs. 2,000, I should say that it muBt be cleared for half the 
money; that is my point; it should be met by percentage payment. Jt may 
be drastic, but I know of no other way. 

16932. I am afraid you have not studied finance carefully?—1 have not. 

16933. Have you any experience of the use of sulphate of ammonia ?—Yes,, 
in Hospet taluk it is used. 

16934. Did you yourself use any quantity?—I am not a farmer. 

16936. In what way have you come to know about it?—The ryots have been 
using it. 

16936. You say the residual effect of this and other ammonium compounds 
should be carefully investigated. Are you here suggesting that the residual 
effect may be bad?*—That is what one of the experts, a gentleman who has 
returned from America and who has been conducting those experiments, is 
not yet certain about. 

16937. Did you yourself observe any residual effect?—It is too early to say. 

16938. So, when you made this remark, you did not depend on your know¬ 
ledge of chemistry?—I began by saying that I am not a scientist. 

16939. So this remark has been suggested to you by a friend of yours?— 
Surely, as many other things have been. 

16940. You ask the cultivators to stop the use of cowdung for fuel. Have 
you any definite suggestion as to how that could be done?—The only way I 
could think of is substitution of other fuel. 

16941. How?—If a substitute is available. I do not know, it may be from 
the forest reserves; we can work them on a cheap method and procure fuel 
and supply it to the cultivators. 

16942. On page 706, you make a suggestion that the supply of fodder can be 
improved first by helping ryots to reduce their useless cattle. That is a very- 
desirable thing to do, but how?—I find that they are having a large number 
of cattle mainly for the purpose of manure. So I thought that, if they could 
have the manure from another source there would not be any necessity for 
them to keep such a large number of cattle on their hands, as they are doing 
now, 

16943, Mr. Calvert: You say that you think a part of the increased income 
from land revenue should be devoted to the rural population. You know of 
course that in each succeeding settlement, the increase of revenue is less than 
the increase of prices of produce ?—It is said to* be less. 
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16944. So, the burden on the land is getting less and less per acre after 
®ach settlement? —I cannot quite say so. 

16945. The cultivators have to sell less and less of their produce to pay 
revenue? —Yes, they have to sell less and less, but whether the proportion iB 
“the same to the net produce, I am not able to say. It is true that he sells less 
quantity, but whether it bears the same ratio to his produce I am not able to 
say. 

16946. With decreasing burdens, you want increased amenities? You say 
that you are opposed to the curtailing of the credit of the ryot?—Yes, that is 
true in one way; that is to say, I do not want to impose such a restriction on 
the whole class of ryots. 

16947. You would be in favour of restricting his credit for extravagant 
and wasteful purposes?—We cannot do that absolutely for the whole class of 
ryots. That is to say, we cannot say to a ryot ‘ you shall not go and borrow 
from X, Y or 55; * but if he comes to me for a loan, I then impose on him a 
condition that he can borrow from me only and from none else; in that way I 
would restrict his credit. 

16948. I gather that in your opinion there is an excessive number of cattle 
in the Presidency?—Yes, in areas near to the forests, 

16949. Can you suggest any means compatible with sentiment of keeping 
the number down?—I think it might be kept down if the demand made for 
the use of those forests were reduced. I shall try to elaborate my point. Some 
■of these forests have been given over to Forest Panchayats. Theso forests 
■when they were under the control of the Government were not giving revenue 
to the Government; more or less they were losing concerns. When they were 
handed over to the panchayats, a sum has been asked of those people; some¬ 
times it is comparatively heavy. I suggest the imposition of that amount 
as rent from the people makes them lot in perhaps more cattle than they need 
otherwise do, in order to enable them to make up the money demanded of 
them. That is one way. Probably if you reduce the rent for thoso forests,' 
we may eventually be able to persuade the ryots to restrict the number of 
cattle. They will have less to pay then. 

16950. Dewan Bahadur Ttayhavoyya: Is not a grazing incidence fixed 
for each reserve, i.e., so many cattle for so many acres, etc.?—That is what I 
object to; it must be left to the people. 

16951. To Forest Panchavat officers in consultation with the people?—You 
know, in any argument between the Forest Panchayat officers and the people, 
who gains the upper hand. 

16952. Mr. Calvert: From the figures supplied, I gather that a vast pro¬ 
portion of the cultivators of this Presidency are trying to live on three acres 
"upwards. Can you suggest any means by which their prosperity and welfare 
can be improved?—No, except by the theory that the department should set 
out to make two blades of grass grow where one blade grows now. 

16953. Three acres. Would not six acres mean still more prosperity?—I 
should say that by trying to improve the yield, by selection of seeds, by provid¬ 
ing them with manure, by trying to economise their expenditure, by the intro¬ 
duction of machinery and things like that and in many other ways, you can 
bring about that result and probably find other avocations also for people. 

I wish you success in your endeavours in your own district! 

16954. Mr. Kamat: You are a public worker of some standing, are you 
not P—It depends on how you take it. I am trying to serve the people. 

16955. You are a public worker?—Yes. 

16956. You have been devoting some of your time to studying the needs of 
your countrymen and solving their difficulties if possible ?—Yes. 

16957. I suppose you are not in receipt of any Government salary?—No. 

16958. And all this is purely voluntary and philanthropic work? —I am 
glad to say it is so. 
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16959. And even for the agriculturist, such non-officials like yourself are 
absolutely necessary?—Yes, very necessary and the more their number the 
better for the agriculturist. 

16960, Yours is a problem of studying facts in the field, by working on local 
bodies like panchayats or Municipalities, by mixing with the people and coming 
in touch with them. You agree with that view?—Quite so. 

16961. You were asked a question as to whether you had visited Pusa., 
May I know your impression whether even all the agricultural officers of this 
Government have visited Pusa p—I do not know. 

16962. Can you say that?—I think not. 

16963. Professor Onngulee: How do you know ?—There are so many 
Demonstrators and other officers like that who have never been there. I 
know a Deputy Director has gone; there may be others who have not gone. 

16964. Mr. Kamat: For the matter of that, you think even the officers 
in the Agricultural Department of the Government of India could not have, 
all of them, visited Pusa?—It is not likely, I must say, on the face of it. 

16965. We were told yesterday here that in the co-operative societies they 
have enough oapital, and could also get more capital, to run land mortgage- 
banks. My question is with reference to the capital available in your Presi¬ 
dency and the state of private enterprise here. You make a suggestion 
somewhere that so far as expressing oil from oil-seeds is concerned, Government 
should take steps to demonstrate that something could bo done. Is it your 
outlook that Government could do everything in such matters?—No, not 
everything, but they have to begin it if there is no other way of getting it done. 

16966. If there is enough of capital available in this Presidency as we were 
told yesterday, I wonder why private enterprise is not coming forward to 
start an oil-mill?—1 suppose it is due to want of knowlodge on the part of 
those people and unwillingness to invest the money. 

16967. In other Presidencies, Government have not started oil-mills. Why 
do you expect them to do it here P—I do not want them to do one thing or the 
other; hut I suggest that these things can be done. If they can get private 
agencies to do them, they can do so. For example, the pencil factory was 
started by the Government and then they made it over to private enterprise.. 
Aluminium, I think, was similarly first demonstrated by Government. 

16968. What happened to it ?—They gave it to a private agency afterwards. 

16969. Take again another observation of yours about the improvement 
of agricultural implements. You acknowledge that in another Presidency- 
private enterprise has done something, but you add that such firms should 
be encouraged by the Government, you mean by the Madras Government?— 
By any Government. 

16970. In Bombay they are not encouraged by Government?—That was a 
proposition that I made on behalf of Government, 

16971. I am just trying to get at the outlook of people in this Presidency. 
Is capital available in such overwhelming quantity?—It is not available 
in such overwhelming quantities. 

16972. We were told by non-officials yesterday here, by the Chairman of the 
Provincial Co-operative Union, that any amount of capital was available and 
that capital was lying idle with him, that he could run more land mortgage 
banks? In the co-operative societies there is a certain amount of capital 
lying idle, but they are finding it difficult to find an investment for it. I 
think it was based on that data. 

16973. I want to ask you, as a public worker, why an outlet for that capital 
is not being found in the shape of private enterprise in the two directions 
which I cited?—Because they are not sure that those private enterprises 
would really prove remunerative. That is one thing: the second is 
perhaps that they have not the willingness or the ability to carry on the 
enterprise. 

16974. I do want non-official agency to rake up agricultural improvement 
wont. Here are the two directions in which possibly a worker like you may 
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try to do something. I want to know what the difficulty is?—As I have said, 
the people concerned are not convinced that they can take it up as a profitable 
enterprise perhaps. 

16975. Rao Bahadur Muniswami Nayudu: You are a member of the local 
body?—I was. I am not now. 

16976. You have some experience of the working of the local bodies in your 
district?—Yes. 

16977. You say that the communications are quite inadequate and they 
receive practically no attention?— I refer to village communications. 

16978. Is it your opinion that there has been some default on the part of the 
local bodies or that the local bodies have not sufficient funds P—I have said they 
have no funds. 

16979. Have you any suggestion to make with regard to improving these 
communications?—I think the formation of village panchayats is the only 
practical method, so far as I can see, of creating an agency to look after thes'd 
communications. 

16980. Once there are roads, the village panchayats may look after them; 
but do you think the village panchayats will take up the work of construct¬ 
ing new roads at great cost?—All of these village communications cannot be 
made into first class roads, second class roads and trunk roads; but such com¬ 
munications can be improved a good deal for traffic; 1 think the village pan¬ 
chayats, if constituted and helped in certain directions, can take up the work 
and gradually improve the communications. 

16981. Do you think the village panchayats, if constituted, can do that 
without further taxation?—I suggest that a certain percentage of the money 
accruing from the village should be given over to the panchayats, so that a 
percentage of the total revenue may form a nucleus of the panchayat fund. 

16982. Sir Henry Lawrence: You have had some administrative experi¬ 
ence?—Yes. 

16983. How long ago?—Till 1915. 

16984. You make a suggestion about the indebtedness of the ryot, to the 
effect that the borrowing capacity of the ryot should bo fixed in advance sub¬ 
ject to modification from time to time?—Yes. 

16985. 1 understand you envisage a state of things in which the ryot will 
borrow all the capital he needs from Government for all purposes?—That is 
so, for all purposes. 

16986. Have you calculated at all what is the total amount that the Govern¬ 
ment would have to advance for such a purpose?—I know it would bo a very 
large sum indeed. 

16987. Have you made any calculations?—No, I have not. 

16988. It would run into a good many crores, would it not"?—It would. 

16989. But you think the Provincial Government should borrow this money? 
—It will have to borrow this money. 

16990. And then advance it to the ryot?—If it cannot borrow the whole of 
that amount, it can make a beginning and see how it works. 

16991. That is your scheme?—Yes. 

16992. And then you propose to fix the capacity of the ryot; that is to say, 
the Deputy Collectors and such officers would have to ascertain the actual 
financial position of every ryot and decide how much he is entitled to borrow? 
—Yes, that is so. 

16993. Would that be within the administrative capacity of Deputy Col¬ 
lectors in your experience?—It need not necessarily be a Deputy Collector, but 
some existing agency. 

16994. What agency would you think preferable to the Deputy Collectors? 
—Well, there are the panchayats coming into operation; the panchayat officers 
or the revenue officers may be entrusted with that work; and in the co-opera¬ 
tive societies you may perhaps find people capable of doing that work; that is 
a matter of detail. j 
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t*o take to fix the borrowing capacity of every ryot ?—It has got to be done. 

16996. And to modify it from time to time ?—That also has to be done, 
'because the price of cotton, for example, may go down, and then the borrow¬ 
ing capacity of the ryot would be reduced; that is why I say we should not 
■commit ourselves once and for all time to any certain figure. 

16997. You have held jamabandi meetings?—Yes. 

16998. Would you have there this annual discussion as to the borrowing 
-capacity of every ryot?—No, not at a public gathering; it would scare them 
away at once. 

16999. It would he done in camera? —It need not necessarily be done in 
public; certain people can be enquired of. 

17000. Then after that the further stage is that you should have a com¬ 
plete liquidation of all existing debts by percentage payment by resorting to 
'legislation if necessary; that is your phrase P—Yes. 

17001. What does that mean? Would you have some legislation passed 
[through the Legislative Council?—Yes. 

17002. To decide that all debts should be liquidated at a particular per¬ 
centage? We should probably pass a rule that no creditor should claim as 
interest a sum larger than the principal; a rule of that sort would go some 
wav to help. If we dealt with each village as our funds permitted, we should 
tbe able to deal with the indigent people in that village, or at any rate, such 
.people as cared to come to us to have their debts liquidated. 

17003. I want to go step by step. First of all, you will have a law intro- 
•duced into the Council to authorise Government to wipe out all debts upon 
[payment by the ryot of a certain percentage?—Yes. 

17004. What sort of percentage would you contemplate ?—I would take into 
-consideration the assets and liabilities of the debtor. 

17005. But in a law you cannot deal with the individual case?—We should 
not fix the percentage in the law. 

17006. You leave it to Government to determine that ?—Yes. 

17007. Do you think the Legislative Council would be willing to give that 
[power to the Government P---That remains to be seen. 

17008. Do you think it is probable?—I think that is the only thing that 
■can be done; there must be a complete liquidation of the dobts of the ryot 
■so that he may be able to start afresh and not be allowed to run into debt. 

17009. What have you in view : that if the moneylender is paid 20 or 30 
.per cent, of the debt, outstanding, then the ryot would be free of debt?—That 
.is right. 

17010. Ts that the sort of percentage you have in view?—Yes, and he would 
the able I think to come to terms on that basis. 

17011. The moneylender would?—The moneylender, because when he 
knows that the man’s capacity is only that and no more, and when he sees also 
:the danger perhaps of postponing the recovery, he may come to terms. 

17012. Would that apply also to mortgage debts; would he be glad to come 
•to terms on a similar system for mortgage debts?—It depends on the amount. 

17013. You are a man of experience in business?—I know you have to res¬ 
pect encumbrances on the land, and we cannot make them all insecure. 

17014. You think that is the best solution of this problem of indebtedness? 

—I cannot think of anything else. 

17015. Sir Thomas Middleton ; You have told us that your experience has 
.been chiefly as an administrative officer and as a public worker ?_Yes. 

17016, Have you at any time farmed your own land ?—No. 

17017. In what districts has your experience been mainly?—In Bellarv and 
Xurnool. 
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17018. Can you tell me, from the information you have gained as an adminis¬ 
trative officer, what number of acres a ryot in the Bellary district can wont 
with one pair of bullocks; what is the usual extent?—About 15 acres. 

17019. Does it vary much in that district?—It does, 

17020. Under what conditions?—I suppose if he has less land he cannot 
cultivate more; if he has more he tries to do it with the bullocks in his charge 
that is all; I mean it depends on the extent of his occupation. The average- 
would work out at 15. 

17021. The average is 15 acres, but if he has a holding of less than 15 acres, 
naturally he is unable to supply the 15 acres required. Is there no difference- 
in the different soils of the district?—A very great difference. 

17022. Have you got both black and light soils in Bellary district?—Yes. 

17023. Has there been much experimental work done by Indian agricul¬ 
turists in the Bellary district?—Some people have carried on experiments- 
under the direction of the Agricultural Demonstrators. 

17024. Dr. Hyder: You have referred to transport charges. Is there much" 
coastal traffic in the Madras Presidency?—No, not much I should think. 

17025. Do you think the charges are high?—I had in mind the transport- 
charges between, say, Great Britain and here. 

17026. Sea transport or land transport?—Sea transport. 

17027. Are you acquainted with the system of charging?—It is 33 per cent.. 

17028. Is it at the back of your mind that these charges are kept up by- 
means of rings?—There is also that. 

17029. Have you got any proof of that?—No. 

17030. I did not understand some of the answers you gave to questions 
put by my colleagues at the other end of the table. Your idea with regard* 
to grazing is that the Government should limit the amount which it at,-, 
present levies from these Forest Panchayats?-~Yes. 

17031. Do you say that would tend to reduce the number of cattle?—IT 
say that would be one of the factors. 

17032. Let us see if we can test that by an illustration. Do not consider- 
the grazing of cows; let us turn' our minds to motor cars. If charges for the 
use of motor cars were abolished, so that anyone could ride whenever he liked' 
in a motor car without charge, do you think that would increase or decrease 
the number of people who would ride in motor cars P—Obviously it would lead 
to an increase. 

17033. Supposing these charges were remitted in the case of grazing, would' 
that increase or decrease the number of cattle?—I admit we should have to- 
remove all the inducements to the people to increase the number of cattle. 
The charge for grazing is 4 annas per cow; if the forest is charged a lump 
sum of Ba. 250, the people think that they have to permit a thousand cattle to 
graze in order to be able to pay the Rs. 250. If the amount charged were less,, 
we should be able to educate the ryot and show him that as he has not so much, 
to pay he need not allow so many cattle. 

17034. If the amount charged were decreased, you think there would bo- 
a tendency for the number of cattle to decrease?—We should have to educate 
the ryot. 

17035. I suggest to you you have used extreme instances to illustrate your 
point with regard to Beilary"famines and decrease in yields?—No; I have not: 

I have taken the latest. 

17036. With regard to this consistent decline in the yield per acre of agrh 
cultural produce, I think you refer to the Hospet taluk particularly P—Yes. 

17037. What is your explanation of this consistent decline in the yield per - 
ftCre ?—j cannot give you the explanation, but the fact is there, and that' 
is the reason why I want statistics to he collected. 

17038. I wonder whether you will'agree with this explanation. This refers, 
particularly to the division of Hospet with its three taluks-; this is what is. 
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said: “ Transplanting, a practice most useful in economising water, in in- 
-creasing the outturn, is not in vogue in this district except in the case of 
ragi. The ryot is by nature somewhat apathetic and is content with the mini¬ 
mum crop that untilled land can yield '' ?—I disagree with the last part. 

17039, Do you think this does not represent the facts ?—The ryot is not con¬ 
tent with the minimum crop. 

17040. With regard to this taluk of Ilospet to which you refer, do you not 
think that the lands are of the poorest quality in the whole of the district?— 
Lands on the Tungabhadra canal are all valuable lands. 

17041. Apart from those lands, what about the other lands?—Those remarks 
&PPly to lands under the Tungabhadra canal with reference to paddy and paddy 
is grown there. 

17042. What is your idea about crop cutting experiments? You say that 
the average fields should be selected for estimating from year to year. If you 
were asked to conduct these experiments, how would you proceed?—I should 
select typical villages for each taluk and in these villages typical fields which 
may not necessarily be lands of more than average quality. I should like to 
■carry on experiments from year to year. Then probably we should be able to 
come to a definite conclusion whether the yield has steadily been on the decline 
or on the increase. 

17043, W’ould you keep the yields from "different classes of soil separate? 
Do you not think that if a larger number of experiments is carried on in a 
particular kind of soil, there will be greater accuracy in results?—Yes, greater 
; approximation. 

17044. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: On this question of roads, a question 
was put by ilao Bahadur Muniswami Nayudu and you said that village 
panchayats could be entrusted with the formation of village roads. That does 
not dispose of the whole problem. 1 take it that it is your view that trunk 
roads (first and second class roads) are also not adequate?—No, they are not 
adequate. 

17045. You will find there is only one mile of road for about 6 square miles 
in the whole Presidency. Do you consider that adequate?—No. 

17046. Do you consider that the trunk roads are also not adequate?—They 
are also inadequate. 

17047. Have you any constructive suggestion to make in regard to the finan¬ 
cing of the construction of these important roads?—For the trunk and the 
second class roads? 

17048. Yes, and also those which are not village roads but inter-taluk and 
;inter-district roads?—For their improvement, provincial contributions are re¬ 
quired. Also the District Boa rds may be enabled to earn more. 

17049. In what way?—For example, if a scheme like the Tungabhadra is 
introduced in the Bellary district, you increase the revenue of the District 
Board. That, again, means an increase in the revenue of the Local Boards 
because they charge so much per rupee of the land revenue. In that way 
their resources can be increased. 

17050. In the shape of the road cess also?—Yes. 

17051. Do you find the road cess adequate for such purposes now?—-It is 
one of the methods by which yon can improve the resources of the local bodies. 

17052. You have no other constructive suggestion to make in order to im¬ 
prove the finances in such a way as to enable local bodies or the Government 
without entrenching upon tho public exchequer to extend these communica¬ 
tions?—They have the power to tax themselves also. If they are in a position 
to tax, they will tax themselves. 

17053. Yesterday you referred to some order under which tanks and channels 
which had been damaged and which required reconstruction or repairs should 
not be reconstructed or repaired unless the revenue came to 25 per cent, of 
the outlay on their repairs or restoration. What order are you referring to? 
J g it any standing order ?—No. The Chairman was good enough to observe that 
1 had used the words “ want of imagination.’ 1 That was a strong expression, 
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and I wanted to justify myself by citing a case which makes one rather feel 
strongly. I find from the Gazetteer that when these tanks were destroyed, the 
then Government issued an order to the above effect, the exceptions being only 
two tanks, one at Daroji and the other in Anantapur district. 

17054. That was an order issued at the time and applicable to the repre¬ 
sentations that were made at the time to the Government of the day?—By 
the officials of the day. 

17055. I was in the Anantapur district for Hi years and I did not come 
across any such order?—I have been referring to what has taken place. 

17056. Sir Henry Lawrence: What was the order?—I shall read out the 
-extract from the Gazetteer. I think it was jn Sir Thomas Munro’s time. “ In 
May of the next year he sent some details of the damage done. In the 4 
Ceded Districts, 4 dams, 752 tanks, 260 nullahs and 855 wells had been either 
•destroyed or greatly injured and, although only such of them had been restored 
as possessed sufficient ayacut to repay the outlay in four years, as much as 
'01 lakhs had been spent in repair. Again you will find a similar thing in 1851. 
The estimates for the necessary repairs amounted to 3 lakhs and, as before, it 
was directed that only those works should be put in order which would cost less 
than four years’ revenue to restore.” 

17057. You say there is an order to the effect that unless the money could 
be recouped within 4 years, the work should not be done. Can you quote that 
order?—That was the order issued and acted upon in these areas. 

17058. What is the order?—T do not know exactly what the order is but 
the reference is made to it here in the Government publication. 

17059. There was no such order?—I am only referring to a Government 
■publication. 

17060. T)r. Hyder: How old is this reference?—There was one storm in 1804, 

• another storm in 1817 and another in 1851. 

17061. Those are the dates of the storms, bat when was this order passed to 
which you refer?—The orders were issued evidently as each event took place. 

17062. You do not know anything about such an order?—Except that such 
n thing was acted upon, I know nothing else. 

17063. Dewan Bahadur Raghavayya: You do not mean to say that it was 
due to the wrong policy of Government that there was such an order?—I 
never suggested that. 

17064. Sir Henry Lawrence: There never has been such an order?—May 
T pass on this hook, namely, the Gazetteer? It is a Government publication. 

17065. Dewan Bahadur Raghavayya: You say that in order to stop the use 
of cowdung as fuel other cheap fuel should be increased for cooking purposes. 
I believe it is within your knowledge that until very recent times there were 
a large number of babul trees and also a number of topes on communal lands 
in villages. Even in the Bellary district, I believe there was a larger number 
of trees jn the old days than there are now ?—To some extent that is true. 

17066. Can you say why the tree growth has diminished in recent years?— 
It is due to cutting down of trees by the cattle-grazing people. 

17067. Have you any private plantation of fuel trees in Bellary or Ananta¬ 
pur?—Just a few of them. 

17068. Will it not bo possible to raise private plantations of fuel trees on 
the poorer soils of Bellary and^lnantapur?—I have been suggesting that. I 
have requested some friends to grow casuarina trees. It will be taken up as 
4in experiment. 

17069. If lands are assigned for that purpose, people would be inclined to 
grow those trees?—I am persuading the people to try the experiment. 

17070. Will the Forest Panchayats do such work?—They may. 

17071. I find that they have done a certain amount of tree planting in the 
area under their jurisdiction?—That is one of the reasons why I want to 
encourage people to do this. Let them amass money and grow rich; it does 
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not affect us at all. But we must offer as much inducement as is possible to 
develop these things. I do not want that the Government should put any 
burden on them. 

17072. If you entrust this work to Forest Panchayats, then it does not mean 
any burden on the people?—At times; you fix the rent that is due to the 
Government high. 

17073. That is about the administration of Forest Panchayats. Are you 
not aware that these rents represent the average income which Government 
was realising from these areas for certain panchayats P—It is not so. In these 
districts the Government had not been realising anything worth mentioning 
but when they were transferred to Forest Panchayats they wanted to levy an 
unduly heavy amount. 

17074. I am afraid that is not the case. I had been to these Forest Pancha¬ 
yats while on the Board of Revenue and I know that the rent fixed by Govern¬ 
ment is always less. In some cases no rent is levied and in other cases it is 
levied only for the first three years ?—I know the Government have been revis¬ 
ing their old policy during the last year or two. The Government themselves 
have said that these figures were excessive and they wanted to reduce the 
amount. This is what they said in answer to my questions in the Council. 

17075. You cannot complain now about this rent?—We are not concerned 
with that now. 

17076. You have mentioned it as a policy which is not conducive to proper 
administration?—Those figures which were fixed 5 or 6 years ago are still 
heavy enough. 

17077. You know, I suppose, there is something like grazing incidence and 
the Forest Panchayats fix the number of cattle to be taken into their reserves. 
It is something like 3 acres per cow?—It is practically fixed for them by 
the Panchayat Officer. 

17078. It is a matter of expedience. You want three acres of land at least 
for a cow to get adequate grazing and that is why three acres is fixed as a 
unit?—Why should the Government fix this at all. Why do you not trust the 
panchayats to find out the proper number? 

17079. It is just to prevent over-grazing. You were just now complaining 
or over-grazing. You wanted the area to be limited ?—These restrictions defeat 
their own object. We have to create a sense of responsibility among the people. 
If they over-graze, then you should take away the forest from them. A system 
like that would be more effective. The whole system is based upon the assump¬ 
tion that we are devolving a certain amount of responsibility on these 
panchayats. 

17080. You make a. suggestion on page 704 that the outbreak of contagious 
diseases could be brought to the notice of the veterinary officers much more 
quickly than at present because Agricultural Demonstrators who are constantly 
on tour could more quickly come to know of the outbreaks of diseases and 
bring the information to the notice of the veterinary officers, much quicker 
than the village officers. You mean to say that village officers remain in their 
villages and therefore are the people that would naturally come to know of 
these diseases first?—Yes, I had that in my mind. 

17081. While Demonstrators are people who are in charge of two taluks; if 
there is an outbreak in a taluk from which they are removed they might not 
know about it for sometime?—I do not say that the village officers should be 
nowhere in my scheme. The Agricultural Demonstrator may derive the 
information through the village officers and also directly from other sources. 

17082. You want that that should be a supplemental source of information? 
—•The village officer is now the person who communicates the outbreaks to 
the Veterinary Department. 

17083. And also to the revenue officer?—Yes; I would substitute the Agricul¬ 
tural Demonstrator for the Veterinary Officer, so that the Agricultural Demon¬ 
strator will have to get the information from the village officer as also by 
his own observations. 
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I that ,i s to, tackle the disease is the Veterinary Officer?— 

1 hare suggefted tha^" 10 demonstrator may attend to petty diseases; 

Just 7 !ft t0 C0UVert t hi “‘ t° an , additional Veterinary Assistant ?- 

. . the post offices are entrusted with small additional work like sale of 
qmnme and the rural officials are entrusted with small mediffinal boxes 

17086. That does not apply to epidemic diseases such as rinderpest?—No, 

1 amS ar ! fi ^ re ® which y° u 8 ivs on page 707 of your note which 

L fll Lu understand lou say the number of non-cultivating tenants 
m the Bellary district rose from 256 to 2 8,298 in 20 years. Have you not 

in the Presi- 

lZ y :rj l k0le ’ amount ot ^crease under non-cultivating tenants; 

s ss»?-i aMdsvi 

t57te^S*.?SX 8 SfT* 1 A ““ ?h * re “* * h ' 

17088. The figure I have here against landowners, deriving income from 
rent of agricultural land leased, is 28,208. This includes actual workers and 
dependents. The income from agricultural land leased applies to landowners 
and not to tenants, I have taken my figures from the Madras Census Report. 

17080. The figures are all right; hut you have misread those figures The 
landowner who has leased his agricultural land has ceased to cultivate him¬ 
self?—Are you referring to figures for 1921? 

• 170 J 90 \ for 1921?—The income from rent on agricultural land is the 

important thing. Tho figure against non-cultivating landowners is 35 920 
(including workers and dependents, of whom 16,000 were dependents) deriving 
income from rent on agricultural land. B 

, 1 l jease<J ?—Ceased, yes; that is, the non-cultivating tenants; income 
from rent on agricultural land leased. 

17092. Mr Calvert: What is your deduction? What do you deduce from 
these figures? My point is that the cultivating landowners are on the decline. 

17093. Does it not show a large increase of prosperity?—No; non-cultivat¬ 
ing landowners are increasing. 

17094. Take the converse. Government revenue has gone down; taxation 
has not increased with the rise of prices and other people are now living with 
out doing any work?—But they have purchased the land. They have taken 
the land from the poorer people and leased it out to the others. How does 
this come about ? 

17095. Increase of prosperity P—You find that the cultivating landowners 
have gone down considerably. The number was 451,035 in 1901 and it is now 
315,949. 

17096. Increase in prosperity?—But the people have sold their land? 

They have no need to work; they live on rents; there is less need to work 
now and people depending on land also have been compelled to part with 
their land. 

17097. The margin left to the owners is more and therefore more and more 
people are living on land without working?—No; they come back again as 
tenants. 

17098. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: If your interpretation is correct then 
the holding of the land must be profitable; it must be paying to the non-culti¬ 
vating tenant as well as the cultivating tenant as the case may be, and also to 
the owner of the land ?—My reading is this; so far as the actual cultivator is 
concerned he is not getting sufficient return; the other gentleman makes the 
most of it. 

17099. Who is the other gentleman?—The non-cultivating landowner or 
tenant; he gets more for his share while the man actually tilling for him, the 
tenant or the cultivating landowner, does not get enough. 
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17100. Dr. Ryder: Was there not plague in Bellary in 1910 and did not 
people leave the district? They did not invest the money but took away the 
money from the land and invested it outside BellaryP—No; I do not think so. 

17101. Sir James MacKenna: In answer to Sir Henry Lawrence I think you 
said that you are in favour of flotation of public loans to raise money to enable 
the ryot to borrow as and if he needs, provided he does not exceed his borrow¬ 
ing capacity. Where would you suggest that this highly attractive loan be 
floated, in Madras or in London ?—I have not thought about the matter. I 
think the Government, if they care, will devise the best method for it, in 
the most profitable way. 

17102. You suggested a loan; you think that it would be subscribed by the 
public?—I do not know. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Major-General F. H. G. HUTCHINSON, C.I.E., I.M.S., Surgeon- 
General with the Government of Madras. 


Note on the well being of rural population. 


The normal yield in the Madras Presidency of the 
allowing for removal of the husk is approximately— 

Paddy ........ 

Cholain. 

Ragi. 

Cumbu ........ 

Korra. 

Varagu.. 

Samai. 

Maize. 


various food grains, 


Tons. 

. 5,250,000 
. 1,308,000 
. 1,064,000 
682,000 
210,000 
263,280 
88,030 
36,930 


Very little work on nutritive value of food grains, apart from that 
now being carried out by Lieutenant-Colonel McCarrison, I.M.S., at Coonoor, 
has been done in India. The most notable investigation is that undertaken 
hy Lieutenant-Colonel McCay on the dietary of prisoners in Bengal Jails, and 
published in 1910. By chemical tests he showed the quantity of each nutritive 
material (protein, carbohydrate, fat, mineral matter, water) certain grains 
■contain. The facts are given in the following table. 


— 

Protein. 

Carbohy¬ 

drate. 

Fat. 

Moisture. 

Ash. 

Burma Bice 

6-95 

77-25 

0-96 

11-13 

1-34 

Country Bice . 

G-86 

78-85 

0 86 

11-05 

1 32 

"Wheat Flour . 

12-24 

70*92 

2-18 

11-83 

243 

Makkai Flour . 

9-55 

66-20 

2-30 

11-50 

3 55 

Mung Dal 

23-62 

53-45 

2'69 

10 87 

3 57 

Masur Dal 

25-47 

55-03 

300 

10-23 

3 33 

Oram Dal 

19-94 

5113 

4-31 

10-07 

3-72 

Kalai Dal 

22-53 

58-02 

1-10 

1087 

3-61 

Malton Dal 

22-01 

53 97 

1-96 

1096 

3-60 

Arhar Dal 

21 07 

54-27 

3'33 

10-08 

5-50 

Millet .... 

1020 

68-30 

3-90 

13-00 

5-10 


The analysis of millet was not made in this country. 

The chemical composition of grain as revealed by ordinary analysis varies 
within certain limits according to the area in which it is grown. This is per¬ 
haps not of very great practical importance. There are, however, certain 
“ accessary food factors ” or “ vitamins ” which have not yet been isolated 
but are of vital importance. Their presence is necessary to growth and their 
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absence is the cause of certain definite deficiency diseases, and perhaps of other 
vague conditions of ill-health. Lieutenant-Colonel McCarrison has shown that 
tne vitamin content of a grain varies with the conditions under which the 
plant is grown, Further investigations on these lines are of incalculable 
importance, 

I wish to add a few words on the effect on health of a deficiency of the 
ordinary chemical constituents of a normal dietary. 

Such deficiency may arise for two reasons: — 

In the first place a diet though abundant may not be easily digested 
and absorbed. That is a diet of choice, though chemically abun¬ 
dant may be physiologically a diet of partial starvation. Second¬ 
ly there is the diet of necessity from economic reasons—a diet 
chemically deficient and so a diet of starvation. In both cases 
ignorance may be of importance, 


Lieutenant-Colonel McCay carried out many experiments on the digestibi¬ 
lity and absorbability of the Bengal jail dietB. His work was published by the 
Government of India in Scientific Memoirs No. 37. He found that about 50 
per cent, only of the proteid value of the food was absorbed when rice in large 
quantities was consumed. In those days the jail diet included 26 oz. of rice. 

A man in full work requires 19 oz. of rice to provide his carbohydrate need. 
Lieutenant-Colonel McCay found that any excess over this quantity resulted 
in very defective protein absorption—in other words protein starvation on 
what chemically and physically appears an abundant diet. The consumption 
of 1£ lbs. of rice daily is not uncommon among rice eaters. 

There is no. need to multiply instances of defective absorption : it is patent 
to all that methods of cooking influence digestion; thus, large masses of tough 
chap-patties make effective penetration by the digestive juices difficult. 

The points I wish to bring out are that a degree of starvation may arise 
even with a diet of choice and that much more work is required on the 
chemical composition of food grains in India, on their absorbability. Under¬ 
loading from a deficiency in the diet itself of one or more of the essential 
chemical ingredients (excluding vitamins) is even more common. It is not 
generally due to a general insufficiency of all ingredients, but to a relative 
lack of one nutritive constituent. I do not wish to be misunderstood, I am 
not now including vitamins in the nutritive constituents, although their 
absence appears to arrest growth. Their action is obscure, but they seem to 
render possible the assimilation of certain nutrients. Vitamins cannot main¬ 
tain life and health unless the nutritive constituents of the diet are present 
in their proper proportions. 

What is the constitution of the diet of the agricultural population? It 
varies naturally in different localities and I have no certain knowledge. 

Here is an actual example of a diet of agricultural workers on the East 
Coast, among whom the deficiency disease allied to beri-beri is common. 


Rice .... 
Dal .... 

Meat .... 
Oil (vegetable) 

Milk—Milkproduets—very 


. 24 to 30 oz. 

. 1 oz. (eaten 2 or 3 times a week). 

. i oz. (eaten once in 10 days about). 
. i oz. to 1 oz. 
occasionally used. 


The figures constitute an average, based on the amount of these materials 
consumed over a certain period. It cannot be said that each individual 
received a similar share. 

This is a diet extremely deficient in protein and fat and this deficiency is 
accentuated by the huge bulk of rice interfering with protein absorption. It 
is a starvation diet. Compare this with the diet of certain hill tribes of 
Bengal (taken from Lieutenant-Colonel MoCay’s Report) and with the diet 
given to Indian Troops. 
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Rice 

Meat 

Vegetables 
Butter . 
Bread . 
Cheese . 


Rice 

Meat 

Vegetables 
Cheese . 


Bhutias ( dandy-wallas , coolies, etc.) 


24 to 28 oz. 
16 to 20 oz. 
6 to 10 oz. 

4 oz. 


6 to 8 oz. 
2 oz. 


Bhutias who earn less wages. 

. . . 16 to 18 oz. 

. . . 16 oz. 

. . . 8 oz. 

. . . 2 oz. 


Sikkim Bhutias, 

Rice.16 oz. 

Meat.16 oz. 

Vegetables, etc., as above. 


Lepchas (Poor classes). 


Rice . . . . , 28 to 30 oz. 

Meat . . . . , 8 to 10 oz. 

Vegetables, etc., as above. 

jYepaIc.se, 

Rice.16 oz. 

Dal ..... 4 oz. 

Meat.8 oz. 

Vegetables . . . . 8 oz. 

Nepalese Cultivators. 


Rice 

Dal 

Meat once a week 
Vegetables 


. 24 to 28 oz. 
. 4 to 6 oz. 

. 8 oz. 

8 oz. 


Indian Troops Diet—(Supplied free to Indian Army Service Troops). 

Rice or atta . . . 24 oz. 

Dal ..... 3 oz. 

Meat . . . . . 3 to 4 oz. in lieu of 1 oz. ghi. 

Ghi ..... 2 oz., or 1 oz. if meat is given. 

Vegetables . . . 6 oz. (3 times a week). 

Sugar.li oz. 

Potatoes . . . , 2 oz. 

Salt . .... i oz. 

Considerable information on the part played by habitual underfeeding in 
the production of physical deterioration is to be found in the Report of the 
Inter-Departmental Committee on Physical Deterioration—London, 1904. 

The Food (War) Committee Report contains further information on the 
effect of a reduced diet on a population previously well fed. 
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“The first effect of diminution of food js a diminution in the weight of' 
the body. The individual if he remains at Ills work puts out the same amount 
of energy as before, the energy lacking from food being supplied in the first 
place by the fat and in the second place by the muscular tissues of the body.” 
*******' 

. This seems to have been the condition of the greater part of the urban 
inhabitants of Germany during the War, these having received a daily allow¬ 
ance of food of not more than 2,000 calories. They lost weight, but they were 
stated to be able to carry out their ordinary work under the stress of circum¬ 
stances in which they were placed, * * * This 

state of economical nutrition seems to be without danger to health even when 
extended over some months. When extended over years, as in Germany, the 
general effect appears to be a diminution in the resistance to tubercular infec¬ 
tion, the incidence of tuberculosis and the deaths from this disorder having 
largely increased in all parts of Germany. On children the effect of the dimi¬ 
nished diet has been to restrict growth, but not to stop it. Experiments on 
animals, as well as German observations tend to show that return to normal 
conditions will probably be followed by an increased rate of growth, which will' 
be sufficient to make up for that lost during the past years.” 

The important points brought out are: — 

(t) Underfeeding leads to physical deterioration. 

(ii) The effect of underfeeding is a lowering of the power of resistance 

to disease. 

(iii) The resumption of a sufficient and well-balanced diet results in a 

return to normal health. 

The effect of underfeeding in producing liability to disease is well illus¬ 
trated in the outbreaks of relapsing fever and typhus which followed the- 
potato famine in Ireland : in the epidemic of malaria associated with scarcity 
in India, itj the prevalence of epidemic opthalmia among underfed children. 

The remote effects of underfeeding especially on the mind are not less 
injurious. There is not only a lowering of mental power, but imperfect nutri¬ 
tion of the brain is apt to produce a “ feeling of dissatisfaction, discomfort and' 
depression, culminating sometimes in madness and hallucinations.” 

Investigations into the dietaries of sections of the population in other 
countries have yielded valuable results, one of the most important deduc¬ 
tions being that defect is due not so much to poverty as to ignorance. Further 
investigation is urgently needed in India. May I indicate a few lines for such 
investigation for the information of the Royal Commission, 

(a) Actual dietary of different classes in all parts of the Province; 

(b) the chemistry of food; 

(c) the physiology of food, i.e., the factors favouring or impeding 

digestion and absorption cf each food; 

(d) the pathology of food; 

(e) the natural food products that are substitute foods for use during- 

famine and other times; 

(/) the preservation and distribution of food; 

(g) utilisation of waste products; 

( h ) the cooking of foods; 

(i) the economics of nutrition. 

The above can be multiplied but they are sufficient to indicate the need for 
knowledge. Poverty is difficult to remove; ignorance can be countered more 
readily. 

The requirements are : — 

(1) an Institute where nutrition in all its aspects can be studied; 

(2) a liaison either in the Institute or in different institutes between, 

medical men, pharmacologists, agriculturists and engineers; 
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(3) a direct connection between a nutrition enquiry and “ Sanitary 
demonstration areas,” “ model villages or health villages ” the- 
establishment of which is of such vital importance to the welfare of 
the rural population. 

Remarks on medical education may seem to have little connection with a 
Commission on Agriculture, but the work of the Commission will not be com¬ 
plete unless the future health of agricultural workers is assured. 

The practical basis of preventive medicine is personal hygiene.” * 
“ a knowledge of the laws of health, sound physiological 
living and the avoidance of slight but habitual departures from it.” 

“ If every individual could forthwith practise a life of hygiene * - * 

* a vast mass of functional disease would disappear in a month, 
and a great deal of preventive work for the individual and the community 
now incumbent and imposed upon us as a nation, would be redundant and 
unnecessary.” 

The laws of health may be acquired through propaganda work and demon¬ 
stration areas, but the real way for spreading such knowledge is through the 
medical practitioner who comes in intimate and daily contact with the people. 

Sir George Norman, from whose pamphlet the above extracts are taken 
rightly points out that the student of medicine should be taught “ the science 
and art of his calling as they are applicable to the work he will have to do.” 
When a patient consults a doctor lie wants treatment, but he also wants to 
know how long he will be ill and incapacitated for work, and if he can keep 
from getting the same illness again. Preventive medicine enters into every 
case and should enter into every subject in the curriculum. The General 
Medical Council of Great Britain has laid down that it should, and facilities 
for carrying-out this instruction have in part been secured by the raising of 
clinical teaching to University standard through the establishment of “ Uni¬ 
versity clinics ” or “ Clinical Units.” India should follow suit. 

Addgndum to the above Note. 

Pulses, 

According to information received the normal output of the pulses freed 
from husk is 260,000 tons approximately. This figure is exclusive of horse 
gram, but it is said that this is mainly used for horses and cattle. 

The chemical composition of the pulses has been given in the table of 
analyses. They are relatively rich in protein, and provide a cheap and efficient 
method of supplementing the deficiency of nitrogen in a purely vegetable diet.. 

200,000 tons would supply only about i oz. per head daily to the popu¬ 
lation of the Presidency. If these figures are correct the deductions are : — 

(i) Many individuals must obtain their protein from animal sources— 
this is certainly the case to some extent: fish, meat and milk 
products are used, but I cannot say how many use them and how 
much. 

(it) A considerable section of the population must depend mainly on 
cereals for their protein supply. In other words there is protein 
deficiency in the diet. It is protein deficiency which is responsible 
for lack of resistance to infection and for physical deterioration. 

The average output of the main cereals is about 9 million tons allowing 1 to 
H lbs. per head of population daily. Of the cereals rice is by far the poorest 
in protein, and about 20 per cent of the protein is unabsorbed'even when rice is 
taken in small quantities. Rice forms nearly 60 per cent of the cereals pro¬ 
duced in the Province. In nutritive value the millets are held to stand midway 
between rice and wheat. 

I have no information on the volume of cereals—pulses imported and 
exported. 
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(Oral Evidenoe. 

17103. The Chairman: General Hutchinson, you are Surgeon-General to the 
(Government of Madras*—Yes. 

17104. We have heard evidence on the Public Health side of this Presidency. 
’Would you just, for the sake of clearness, tell the Commission what your own 
responsibilities are?—-My responsibility is for the health of the Province 
generally; it is mainly medical education and the treatment of the sick in the 
"hospitals. 

17105. You put in a note, which the Commission has read with much interest 
mud for which we are greatly obliged to you, which deals in the main with the 
-question of nutrition?—Yes. 

17106. I do not know whether on that or any other subject you wish to make 
-any general statement at this stage or shall I proceed to put a few questions ?— 
I should like to answer questions. 

17107, Did you hear the evidence given before the Commission by Colonel 
'McCarrison this morning?—I did. 

17108. Have you anything to say on Colonel McCarrison’s work and opi¬ 
nions?—I think Colonel McCarrison’s work is of vital importance to the well- 
ibeing of the whole population of the Madras Presidency. 

17109. It will be within your knowledge that Colonel McCarrison is con¬ 
cerned about the future of the work which, in the nature of things, must pass 
from his hands some day. Have you any views about that?—I am personally 
more concerned about it, because I see we are never going to get any great 
advance in making a 'healthy population unless we get down to the root of the 
whole problem which is nutrition; my aim is now as soon as ever we can, to 
•attach men to Colonel McCarrison’s Laboratory so that the work oan be carried 
on. 

17110. That is so far as the problem can be met by training future workers. 
How about the relation of Colonel McCarrison’s Institute to the Presidency? 
Would you look with favour on any proposal to incorporate such work as 
part of the medical work in this Presidency?—Yes, certainly. 

17111. And do you like Colonel McCarrison attach importance to a 
continuation of the sympathetic interconnection between Colonel McCarrison’s 
Institute at Coonoor, the Agricultural Institute at Coimbatore and the Animal 
Nutrition work at present being carried on at Bangalore?—Yes, I think that 
-is very important. 

17112. So that I gather that it would be your ambition in any scheme that 
•you might recommend to the Government to make provision for the proper 
■co-ordination of these three departments?—Undoubtedly. 

17113. The Animal Nutrition Section at Bangalore is of course under the 
Imperial Government, but that should be no bar to a sufficient linking up of 
these three institutions to ensure complete co-ordination of the work?—I 
think co-ordination can be secured by the individuals concerned. 

17114. You probably agree that you are very fortunately placed in the 
matter of individuals at this moment?—Very. 

17115. One’s experience in these matters is that a continuity of co-ordina- 
-f.ion sometimes has to depend on something more than mere good-will between 
individuals ?—If you wish to secure continuity of co-ordination then you must 
have a Central Institute where all are working under the same roof under the 
•same Director. 

17116. That is your view?—Yes. 

17117, Do you attach great importance to a continuation of the co-ordina¬ 
tion between these three?—Yes, I do; it is very important. 

17118. Then what scheme have you in mind?—At present my scheme is to 
-get the medical side going. 

17119. Under the Province?—Yes; that is the first essential. 
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17120. What would Colonel McCarrison’s personal position in regard to his 
own seniority in the service and so on be in such a scheme ?—Colonel McCarri*- 
son is now a Member of the Medical Research Department. What I hope to 
see is that he will become the Director of the Pasteur Institute at Coonoor. 

17121. That would give him complete control of the buildings and in your 
view he could carry on the essential work of the Pasteur Institute which, X take 
it, is the supply of anti-rabic serum ?—It could be done under his direction; it 
is not a very difficult business. At the present moment the people do not come 
up there for treatment in large numbers; the vaccine is distributed to various 
centres and people are treated in the hospital centres. 

17122. So that practically it is a matter of routine?—Certainly. 

17123. It would not interfere with his work to any serious extent?—No. 

17124. Would you tell the Commission what degree of probability there may. 
be in your mind that your plan will he given effect to within a reasonable 
amount of time?—I am afraid it is very difficult for me to answer. It is a 
question of finance; but I very much hope that we shall get a beginning in the’ 
next year. 

17125. You say “ beginning ” ; what do you mean by that?—To get Colonel' 
McCarrison appointed in charge of the Institute, and to put under Kim a 
trained Chemist. That I call a beginning, 

17126. But you do not anticipate that the Institute could be put on to the 
provincial budget at that time?—The Institute at the present moment is a 
private association more or less, but Government already subscribe practically 
half the expenditure. It is quite possible we may get the Institute taken 
over entirely as a Government institution. 

17127. But the Government of the Presidency?—Yes. At the present 
moment it is run nominally by a private association. 

17128. Have you considered the alternative, the obvious alternative, of this 
Institution or a group of institutions being under the Government of India? 
—I have not considered this particular Nutrition Institute as a central insti¬ 
tute. I have had experience of getting a Central Institute started. There 1 
has been a proposal for many years for having a Central Research Institute id 
Delhi; we almost got it on its legs; hut it has not been got going yet. 

17129. I have no views one way or the other myself; I merely tlirow out the 
suggestion. Quite obviously the work of the Institute is of All-India import¬ 
ance?—I admit that; but I am speaking from the point of view of the 
Presidency for the health of which 1 am responsible and I want one imme¬ 
diately. 

17130. Is there any half-way house by which you can ensure continuity and' 
ensure financial support for this work?—The half-way house is a Provincial 
Institute to which the Indian Research Fund Association will continue to’ 
contribute. 

17131. You look forward to a contribution?—That is what I want. 

17132. I am well aware of that. You do look forward, when this Institute is. 
provincialised, to a considerable contribution from the Research Fund?—Yes. 
just as any other provincial institute. 

17132. I am.well aware of that. You do look forward, when this Institute is- 
have the financial measure of the problem at the start. We should require to- 
start with about Rs. 30,000 over and above what the Research Fund Associa¬ 
tion gives now. 

17134. As an annual recurring charge?—Yes, as an annual recurring charge 
to start with. 

17135. Under the present constitutional Reforms, of course the Government: 
of India are not in a position to make financial contribution to an institution 
carried on by a Province; you are no doubt aware of the position ?—Yes. 

17136. If an institute of this sort, or rather a group of institutions under 
the control of the Provincial Government, assisted by the financial support of 
the Indian Research Fund, is started, having regard to the fact that the work 
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being carried out would be beyond all dispute one of All-India irapoltance, 
would you look with favour on a proposal that the Government of India 
should also make some contribution towards the expenditure?—! should not 
object to a contribution. 

17137. You would never object to any financial support?—No. May I 
point this out? Supposing by a chance Colonel McCamson became Director 
of the Pasteur Institute at Coonoor his pay would be paid by the Provincial 
Government as the pay of the Director is now. 

17138. So much for the financial aspect of the problem. Your note deals 
in a very interesting manner with highly technical questions which I do not 
propose to enter into, because I am not competent to do so. There are just .one 
or two points which I want to ask you of general application. You give on 
page 731, under the heading “ The well-being of the rural population the 
normal yield of the various food grains, allowing for the removal of the husk. 
Do you know whether there is an annual exportable surplus over and abov« 
the requirements of the population?—If the whole of the population eat 
cereals, at the rate they eat they will consume very nearly the whole. 

17139. Would I be approximately correct if I said that once in five years 
there is an exportable margin of food grains over and above the requirements 
of the population? Would you contradict that?—I would not like to contradict 
■that, but I would like to note that the production of pulses is very much 
below the requirements of the population. 

17140. I am not suggesting that there is an over-sufficiency?—There is no 
sufficiency of pulses, but there is a sufficiency of cereals. 

17141. On page 734, you are detailing the two principal physiological effects 
of underfeeding, physical deterioration (stunting in growth) and lowering of 
the resistance to disease, and then you say: “ The resumption of a sufficient 
and well-balancod diet results in a return to normal health.” That is only 
so in tho case of juveniles, assuming that there is a sufficient growth period 
left for them to grow to normal bulk?—I am referring there to the effects of 
a diminution of food in a population previously well fed. Those were extracts 
from the Food War Committee’s report, and they are practically based on 
what happened in the case of Germany. 

17142. I refer to the view expressed in these words: “ On children the effect 
■of the diminished diet has been to restrict growth, but not to stop it. Experi¬ 
ments on animals, as well as German observations tend to show that a return to 
normal conditions will probably be followed by an increased rate of growth, 
which will be sufficient to make up for that lost during the past years.” But 
is that true only in the case of children to whom a sufficient period of the 
normal growing life remains P—Yes. 

17143. That is all I wanted. I just wanted to be sure I understood you 
rightly. In the list of subjects for investigation you have given " (g) Waste 
Products.” Have you in mind there tho utilisation of night-soil for manureP 
—Yes, certainly. 

17144. Waste products from the human body?—Certainly. 

17145. Are any experiments being carried in the Presidency or elsewhere in 
India to your knowledge, on the preparation of night-soil for use as manure?— 
1 am not aware of any. There is a great deal of work being done in connection 
with the safe way of utilising night-soil, and especially the utilisation of stable 
-manure. They are trying to get erected a set of platforms on which the 
manure is stocked. It has been found if you put one layer of your stable 
manure then a layer of night-soil above it, and then another layer of stable 
manure you get rid of .your night-soil and naturally you get rid of your flies, 
.and you get splendid manure. 

17146. Is it the case that harmful bacteria or parasites are destroyed by the 
process of fermentation?—I think very likely; yes. 

17147. On page 735 you say, “ The laws of health may be acquired through 
propaganda work and demonstration areas, but the real way for spreading 
such knowledge is through the medical practitioner who comes in intimate and 
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■daily contact with the people.” How far is the suggestion there practical ? 
In India does the medical practitioner come into intimate and daily contact 
with the villagers P—No, but it is growing every year. Government have now 
started a system of subsidising practitioners to settle in rural areas; they are 
trying to get these medical practitioners, who are given a very small subsidy, 
to settle in rural areas, in different villages and to come in daily contact with 
them. 

17148. Have you to apply any further financial stimulus?—At the present 
moment it has not been altogether successful. Probably the amount given to 
them as subsidy is not sufficient to attract them, and the practitioners have 
not been long enough in the villages to acquire private practices. 

17149. Professor Gangulee: What is the amount?—It is Rs. 400 a year for 
the L. M. P., and I think Rs. 600 a year for the M. B. B. S. 

17150. For what period?—A year. He is also given drugs and an extra 
little subsidy to maintain a mid-wife. He gets Rs. 360 a year for drugs which 
(become his own property. A few have been successful, but it depends a good 
deal on the individual. 

17151. The Chairman : What do you think about the possibilities of im¬ 
proving public knowledge of hygiene through the agency of the public schools? 
-—I think an immense amount could be done provided you do not attempt to 
teach too much in the schools, for what the students want to learn is personal 
hygiene, how to live a healthy life. If that was taught in the schools I think 
an immense amount of good would be done. 

17152. The ordinary rules of health and not too much about medicine?— 
Yes, the ordinary rules of health. 

17163. Is there a prospect that some such scheme might be sot on foot if it is 
not already under way?—We hope to do a little in connection with inspection 
of schools in the way of giving them general ideas on one or two points con¬ 
nected with health. The schools are inspected regularly by a Medical Inspec¬ 
tor, and we hope to utilise the Medical Inspector to do that. 

17154. One difficulty in the way of getting anything done through the 
schools lies inevitably in the low calibre of many of the toachers?—I do not 
think the teacher can teach the laws of health unless he knows and practises 
them himself. 

17156. Do you suggest that the teachers do not know them?—Yes. 

17156. I judge from that that you would recommend that in any normal 
school or other institution carried on for the purpose of instructing teachers 
.emphasis should be laid on teaching hygiene?—Undoubtedly. 

17157. What about water-supply in rural areas? Do you think there is 
much disease in the Presidency amongst the rural population as a result of bad 
water-supply?—Undoubtedly. 

17158. That no doubt depends upon habit, but it also depends upon the 
physical arrangement of the well?—There is not always a well, 

17169. There is not always a well?—There is a great deal of cholera in the 
part" of the Presidency with which I am acquainted in villages on the river 
beds during the hot weather, That is due very largely to the custom of dam¬ 
ming of the water into a little pool which is fouled in every conceivable way. 

17160. Why is it dammed? Is it for convenience?—Yes. 

17161. Do they enter the pool?—Yes. 

17162. Do the people wash in it?—They wash cattle. 

17168. Defecate in it?—They do not. 

17164. How does the cholera infection take place?—People go into the 
■waiter themselves. The worst cholera I ever saw was due to direct contamina¬ 
tion of the water by the coolies working there. It is one of the worst cholera 
epidemics I ever saw. 

17165. So that the infected person by merely touching the water charges it 
with cholera?—I have been trying to prevent it for years ; I should like to see 
the principle of the village pump adopted as far as possible. 
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17166, Rather than the bucket and the rope?—I do not like the bucket and 
the rope. 

17167. Are you in favour of any particular style of pump from the medical 
point of view?—I am not talking of any particular style of pump, but I want a 
simple pump. 

17168. An ordinary surface tension pump?—A chain pump would be very 
good indeed. 

17169. Do you think that a considerable expenditure of public funds on the 
provision of wells fitted with pumps would be justifiable?—I think it would 
reduce a good deal of the sickness and mortality of the Province. 

17170. And does the sickness and mortality of the Province lay a heavy 
charge on provincial funds ?—A very heavy charge; at the present moment, we 
are treating an enormous number of sick people. 

17171. Do you think you could get down to rupees and make a good case for 
the spending of important sums of money in this direction?—It would be diffi¬ 
cult to make a financial case for it. See Appendix. 

17172. You think it would? You do not think that the indirect savings 
would be sufficient to carry on the expenditure incurred?—In all these health 
measures, you have to take into account that a healthy man is of certain 
value; it is very difficult to put it down in terms of rupees. 

17173. Probably, a ten-year programme, spreading the expenditure over 
that period of years would be the ideal arrangement, would it not?—It seems 
there is a possibility of meeting these things by estimating the cost of the whole 
thing, floating a loan, and paying it off over a series of years. I think the 
great difficulty for finance is that we have to spend everything out of revenue. 

17174. If you could by a loan or by other means, finance an important 
movement of this kind, you would of course be in a position, having settled the 
type of pump that you require, to place a very large order on the market and 
get the advantage of a large quantity at reduced prices?—Yes. Water by 
itself, unless it is tackled with the food question, is not going to do wonders; 
after all, the food question has got to bo tackled as well as that of water. 

17175. I come to the food question, and 1 should like you to tell the Com¬ 
mission what practical steps you recommend to meet the deficiency iu foods, 
and the insufficiency in the total diet due to semi-starvation, the result of 
extreme poverty?—May I take the example of the diet, particulars of which 
were given to the Commission on Sunday, when they went to see a village? 

I think, if I am right and the Madras Mail figures are correct, the villager 
said that he spent roughly Rs. 300 a year on rice, for a family consisting of 
himself, his wife and 2 children and possibly guests. He also spent Rs. 37 a 
year on different varieties of gram. If you work those figures out, it comes 
to roughly 26 to 30 ounces of rice per head per day, and somewhere about 
3 ounces of gram. The work that has been done on food absorption in this 
country (one of the important things as regards food is the quantity absorbed 
after it has been taken) has shown that rice taken in that quantity, 26 to 
30 ounces per day, prevents the absorption of the proteid in the diet. 18 
to 19 ounces per day is the maximum that is necessary for man in full work, 
to give him the necessary carbo-hydrate value; anything in excess of 18 to 19 
ounces is not only a waste, but it is harmful; it prevents the other proteid in 
the diet being absorbed. The point 1 want to bring out is this : supposing the 
family could reduce the rice consumption to 18 ounces per head per day, 
with the money that they would save by that means, which would be about 
Rs. 80 a year,, they could double their gram consumption, and have about 
Rs. 43 in hand for other expenditure. That is the line we could easily take, 

I have given you in my memorandum an example of a diet which is consumed 
by people who suffer from beri-beri and many diseases such as intestinal 
diseases, gastric ulcer, duodenal ulcer, renal diseases, etc., that are associated 
with that kind of diet; if they could reduce their rice to 16 to 18 ounces a day, 
they could afford double or treble their present proteid intake. 

17176. In the matter of milk supplies, do you think that the lack of milk is 
an important cause of the peasant’s weakness P—Milk in itself is an important 
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diet; it is easily absorbed, and it is a very good way of giving proteid. A man 
in full work requires 19 ozs. of pease for the full protein need, that would be 
about 24 soup plates, taking a big table-spoonful of pease to the soup plate; if 
you make your soup with milk, it reduces your volume down to 8 soup plates. 

17177. Is that a complete diet?—No, it is proteid need. 

17178. A complete proteid diet?—Yes, and a certain amount of carbo¬ 
hydrate and fat too. The people are wasting their money in taking such large 
quantities of rice. 

17179. In the matter of the lack of certain essential elements in the food 
called vitamins, do you think it is within the financial capacity and within the 
range of practical house-keeping for the cultivator to supply himself with these 
things in which his normal diet is deficient P—Take the case of beri-beri disease; 
it is due to this particular diet that I have given you an example of, lack of 
vitamin B; double his proteid by doubling his gram consumption, and he has 
got his vitamin B. 

17180. How about vitamin shortage ?—There is great vitamin shortage and 
an increase in consumption of pulses and milk products would help. 

17181. Is there any practice of growing lettuces or other green vegetables 
and eating them?—This is not a common practice, but the people eat leaves 
and roots the value of which I do not know. 

17182. A good deal of research work has to be done in that direction?—It is 
needed. 

17183. I understand your general view then is that it is largely a matter of 
propaganda to teach these people how to balance their diet properly ?—That is 
the first thing to do. 

17184. Do you think they would listen to propaganda directed to that end? 
—That is a question of habits; habits once acquired take a long time to break, 
but because that is so, there is no reason why we should not make a start. 

17185. It is so important in your view that an effort ought to be made to 
put matters right?—Yes. 

17186. Is it your opinion, from your long experience, that the average 
member of the cultivating and agricultural labouring class is below the par of 
physical vigour during an important part of his life?—Usually, he is below 
par, in fact he has got no reserve; once he gets ill, it is very difficult for him 
to pick up, 

17187. He is fairly active as long as he is really well?—I am talking about 
agricultural work, about the man who works in the open air; he is fairly active 
as long as he is well, but once he gets ill, he has no reserve. 

17188. Professor Gangulee: You consider this amount of rice, 24 to 30 
ounces per head per day, considerably more than they ought to eat?—Yes. 

17189. Because, in your opinion, it interferes with the metabolic processesP 
—Yes. 

17190. 16 to 18 ounces is sufficient?—19 ounces for the man in full vigour. 

17191. What is the rate you give in the jails to the prisoners at work?—I 
speak open to correction, but I think the jail rate has been reduced to 18 
ounces; it is largely in the jails that this work was done. 

17192. Colonel McCay in Calcutta has done some work in that connection? 
—I think he has reduced it to 18 ounces of rice and 6 ounces of dal. 

17193. In the diet that you have mentioned, dal is one of the things lacking? 
—It is lacking in protein value, but the point is that it could be improved 
without costing any more. 

17194. With regard to the suggestion of yours about model villages and 
health villages, have you any idea how one should go about building up these 
model villages?—In the Madras Presidency, we have been hearing about them 
for some time. The idea is to show the people how to live. 

17195. Is it under your department?—Not my department, but the Public 
Health Department; the idea is to show them simple ways of living healthily, 
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and in conjunction with that we ought to be able to undertake enquiries into 
nutrition, and try to improve their food. 

17196. How many such villages would you have in the Presidency, one in 
every district?—That is rather a large order to start with; I should like to see 
that, but at the present moment I think they have got one in Madura; I think- 
they have started two or three in the Presidency. 

17197. They are starting?—They have got one going now, and that is run 
in the Madura district. 

17198. With regard to this Indian Research Fund Association, is this Asso¬ 
ciation confined only to medical research?—It is for medical research. 

17199. Only for medical research?—Yes. 

17200. Is it a semi-official body ?—No, it is a private body. 

17201. In the governing body there are 5 members and most of them are 
officials?—The main reason for that is that Government is the only subscriber, 

17202. You do not have any subscription from the people?—No. 

17203. And you have no place in the Association for research workers who 
are actually doing the work?—There is no laboratory belonging to the Re¬ 
search Fund Association. 

17204. No research worker can be a member unless he pays Rs. 500. Is- 
there any place for a research worker?—This point I have mentioned before. 
For nine years we have been trying to get a Central Research Institute started, 
and it was going to be largely financed by the funds of the Indian Research 
Fund Association. But there is no laboratory actually belonging to the Re¬ 
search Fund Association. 

17205. With regard to the Scientific Advisory Board, I think the governing 
body consists of members of whom not less than three shall be the members 
of the governing body?—The Scientific Advisory Board advises the governing: 
body. 

17206. Supposing a requisition for a piece of research comes to you, you 
will have to refer it first to the governing body?—It is referred to the Scientific 
Advisory Board. 

17207. And then the governing body decides? Who allocates the fund?—' 
The governing body. 

17208. I find there again “ the member of such board shall be appointed for 
one year,” That means the member of the Scientific Advisory Board?—Yes. 

17209, In that case there may be some difficulty as regards continuity of 
direction?—You find that there are three members belonging to the governing 
body who are practically ex-officio members. 

17210. Mr, Calvert: I understood that yon consider about 16 ounces of rice 
is the maximum for good digestion?—As a matter of fact, I said from IS to 19. 

17211. Your note seems to put it at 24?—I think it is a waste. 

17212. This ration you have given us is the Indian troops’ peace time 
diet ?—Yes. 

17213. Have you ever attempted to ascertain whether the ordinary soldier 
in peace does more work than the cultivator ?—I regret I cannot give an answer 
to that. 

17214. I understand that you would favour detailed enquiries into rural 
dietaries?—Yes. 

17215. We have done that in the Punjab, I think considerable progress has 
been made on this question of rural dietary?—I think it must be continuous. 

17216. You practically want a detailed enquiry into it?—Yes. 

17217. Do you attach any value to Colonel Gill’s epidemiological forecast?— 
Yes. I think it is extremely valuable. 

17218, You think it will enable you to take preventive measures in advance 
of an epidemic P—Undoubtedly. 
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17219. Mr. Kamat: You told us just now that the agriculturist is below par 
and that he has no reserve. Taking into consideration the peace scale diet of 
Indian troops, how much below that is the agriculturist if he is below par?—I 
cannot give yon an exact answer to that. What I want to imply is that the 
agriculturist's scale, i.e., his diet, affords no reserve when he gets ill; he goes 
down, it is very difficult for him to pick up. 

17220. When you said that he is below par, am I right in taking it that his 
diet is below par compared to the food which is allowed to the Indian soldiers 
in peace time?—Yes, it is undoubtedly. The diet of the agriculturist, as a 
rule, is insufficient for his needs. 

17221. In this connection, I should like to ask you whether he is also below 
par in this respect with reference to the British workman?—That is rather a 
difficult question to answer. 

17222. But you will subscribe to the view, as a general impression, that he is 
below par compared to the British workman?—I think very much so. 

17223. And if, therefore, the efficiency of the Indian labourer or of the 
Indian agriculturist is below the efficiency of the Britisher, it is partly due to- 
the diet of the Indian?—Yes. 

17224. You have given us an idea of the normal amount of protein matter 
and the nutrition required for healthy living. Taking that as the standard, 
did you try to find out whether the food supply in this Presidency if distributed 
to the population, comes up to their requirements according to your scale?—I 
have pointed out that the supply of gram grown in the Presidency is quite 
insufficient and inadequate. In my note, I have said so. Assuming that 6 
ounces is the minimum requirement, it is obviously very much below, even 
allowing for the fact that a groat many people eat meat and fish. 

17225. This morning we were told that the average requirement of pulses 
will be about 4 oz. Perhaps you think it should be 6 oz.P—I think Colonel 
McCarrison would like to correct his figure from 4 to 6 oz. 

17226. And the Presidency is not producing that amount of pulses here?— 
No, not to give that amount all round. 

17227. I want to know whether the same thing is occurring with reference 
to the other food grains?'—All the cereal grains are consumed in the Presi¬ 
dency. We have an abundant supply. 

17228. More than the 19 oz. you said?—It supplies more than that. 

17229. You say the Presidency is producing more cereals than pulses?—Yes. 

17230. I should like to ask you something about the subsidy to medical men 
in order to induce them to go into rural areas for medical relief. How much 
of subsidy is generally given to a medical practitioner to go to the rural areas ? 
—The amount given to an L.M.P. is Rs. 400 a year, and to an M.B., University 
graduate, it is Rs. 600 a year. He gets in addition to that Rs. 360 for the 
purchase of drugs. And if he maintains a midwife, he gets Rs. 100 extra. 

17231. Can you give me roughly an idea of the total number of men who are 
receiving such subsidies in the Presidency P—The sanctioned scale is three to 
each taluk. I think we have got something over 200 now. 

17232. You have over 200 men receiving such subsidies?—Yes. I am speak¬ 
ing from memory. I think the figure is something above 200, 260, or so. 

17233. This scheme of yours, of subsidies in the Presidency, is working well ? 
—Yes, in some places it is working very well indeed. In other places it is not 
working well. But a good deal depends on the individual. If he is going to 
succeed, the medical practitioner must make private practice, because he 
cannot live on Rs. 30 a month; he must have private practice and earn more. 
You cannot make private practice at once; you can make private practice by 
getting your name known; you have got to work for one or two years before 
you really make much of private practice. The scheme has not been going long; 
enough yet. I cannot say how far it is going to succeed. The practitioner 
must make sufficient to live on. 
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17234. In places where it is not showing signs of success as you iust now 
mentioned, have you got any indication as to why it is not likely to succeed?— 
It is only my conjecture. I think it is a good deal due to the individual. 

17235. Chiefly due to the individual owing to the local circumstances?—I 
ihink it is mainly due to the individual. He must go about and try to get 
himself known; he wants a lot of energy. 

17236. Sir Henry Lawrence: In the diet you have given us here for the 
Indian troops, you say 1$ oz. of sugar. Is sugar a necessary item of diet?— 
You must have carbo-hydrate in some form; it is not essential that it is in the 
fcrm of sugar; it is a very useful article of diet. 

17237. Do you know whether, as a matter of fact, the ordinary ryot does 
take any sugar in any form at all ?—I could not say that. 

17238. In jails, is it kept as a portion of the diet?—Sugar is not an article 
of diet in the Madras jails. As long as they provide carbo-hydrate in some 
form, it is not necessary that it should be in the form of sugar, 

17239. Sir Oanga Ram.: With reference to the question which Mr. Kamat 
asked you, is this subsidy governed by qualification only, or by the place from 
which the medical practitioner comes?—Entirely on qualification. 

17240. Not by the place; because some towns are very paying and others are 
not?—This is for rural areas. 

17241. Some of the rural places also are very paying. I suppose the delta 
areas are paying?—It is all based on qualifications. 

17242. Is any scale of fees laid down for them?—Yes. 

17243. Is there a sufficiency of nurses in this Presidency?—You mean for 
the hospitals ? 

17244. Yes?—No, we have not enough. Wo train them by degrees. There 
is a scheme for training. 

17245. Is there a scheme for training here?—Yes. 

17246. Could I get a copy of that scheme?—I shall try to send it on. We 
train nurses, we train Indian women as nurses; we also train midwives. 

17247. On page 731 you have given a table showing the yield. Is that 
with the idea of proving whether there is sufficient grain or not P—-I was asked 
that question. 

17248. What was in your mind when you gave these figures?—I was asked. 

17249. Unless you tell us how much of it is export and how much is import, 
we can derive no conclusion whatever?—The letter I got in regard to the ques¬ 
tions did not require that. 

17250. I wish you -would give us the export and import? We cannot judge 
whether you grow sufficient food for the people or not?—I had a very short 
time in which to prepare my memorandum. 

17251. Amongst the dais, you have omitted two dais which have got great 
nutritive value. One is mash and the other is pea dal. And in both these, the 
vegetarians put down the nutritive value as compared with meat as 14 to 15. 
So, I thought you would have mentioned these two dais?- —I do not think they 
can be grown in very large quantities. None are grown as far as I can see. 

Mr. Kamat: Might I mention here that one of the dais to which Sir Gangn 
Ram referred, which is called mash, is referred to in the Hindu books as having 
the nutrition value of meat? 

17252. Sir Ganga Ram: On page 733 you have given figures. Are they 
added together or not? For instance, under Bhutias (dandywallas , coolies, etc.) 
it comes to 58 oz. Is that all added together?—With everything added together 
it comes to 58 oz. That is what they get. It is very hard work. 

17253. Even in the Indian troops’ diet, are they to be added together?_Yes. 

17254. Sir Thomas Middleton: You have referred to the need of a nutrition 
institute for the Madras Presidency. After listening to your evidence and 
that of Colonel McCarrison I do not think anyone would be disposed to ques¬ 
tion the need; but, in view of the present position of nutrition studies in 
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India, do not you think there is something to he said for an All-India insti¬ 
tution in the first instance?—I think there is a great deal to be said for it. 
The attitude I take up is this, that I feel the urgency of the problem is So 
great for this Presidency that I want to get a start made. I am not in the 
least opposed to that principle. 

17255. Listening to the evidence of Colonel McCarrison it seemed to me that 
the value of his work was very largely due to the very wide range over which it 
was possible to extend his observations ?—Quite. 

17256. You think that if the institute were definitely for the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, there would be no danger that this width of observation would be 
restricted; you think it would still be open to Colonel McCarrison to collect 
data from All-India?—If we get for that a grant from the Indian Research 
Fund Association, that grant would be allocated not solely for the needs of this 
Presidency alone; it would be for India. 

17257. So that while the fact remaining in Madras, the institution would 
work for India ?—It might work quite well for the whole of India. 

17258. Sir Ganga Ram has drawn attention to the very generous diet of the 
Bhutias ?—Yes, it is generous. 

17259. They are doing fast work?—They are doing very heavy lifting work 
up and down hill, doing a tremendous amount of work. 

17260. Can you tell us anything about their health ? Are they healthy ?—I 
do not know the Bhutias at all, but the men you meet up in the other parts of 
the Himalayas, like the rickshaw coolies and the people who carry those enor¬ 
mous weights, I am told, though I have no absolutely certain information, 
have a very short life. 

17261. Yes, I heard that; that is why I asked you?—They are very fine 
people physically while they last. 

17262. Their diet is rather more generous than is allowed for an Army on 
forced marches?—Yes. 

17263. Then coming to the other end of the scale, you have got a diet here 
for the East Coast agricultural workers who suffer from beri-beri?—Yes, and 
other diseases. 

17264. Taking the minimum quantities eaten, one of the diseases from which 
they must suffer is starvation, because their total intake of energy I estimate 
at about 2,500 calories ?—It is a starvation diet. 

17265. It is quite impossible for any man who is doing manual work to main¬ 
tain himself healthily on so low a diet?—Quite. 

17266. I notice that you say one-third of an ounce of meat is eaten in 10 
days; do you mean one-third of a pound?—No, I do not at all; they only get 
a certain amount of meat once in 10 days and the average comes to |rd oz. 
per day. 

17267. But the one-third ounce means the daily average?—Yes, they get 
one feed once in 10 days. 

17268. You have noted the questions we put to the cultivator last Sunday 
at the village of Palal?—Yes, 

17269. One asked particularly as to the dietary because that man whom we 
questioned seem to be a well-nourished man ?—Yes. 

17270. I see that his dietary would give about 3,000 or 3,100 calories?— 
Yes. 

17271. That is just about what would be required as far as energy is con¬ 
cerned, but, as you point out, his intake of protein is much too low P—Yes. 

17272. He showed indications of it?—He could increase his protein and 
reduce his expenditure. 

17273. Dewan jQahadur Baghavayya You will probably be surprised to hear 
that the diet you have given as the diet of the agricultural worker on the 
East Coast is really a better diet than he actually gets ?—This diet is actually 
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■taken from a group of people who are suffering from beri-beri and other 
diseases; it is not a made-up diet. 

17278a. That is the diet prevailing, I take it, in the two or three delta 
districts in the North-East of the Presidency, but in the poorer districts the 
ordinary diet of- the poor cultivator does not include dal; all the pulses he grows 
are exported, and he does not get even that small quantity of meat that you 
have allowed for him. The whole of his milk and milk products go to the 
nearest town; the ghi, butter and the curdled milk; as against that there is this 
point, that he does not eat rice, he eats millets mainly?—His diet consists of 
millets, chillies and salt and an occasional dish of green tamarind leaf made into 
a paste with chillies and salt. 

17274. As to the suggestion of fitting up hand pumps to wells, do you not 
think there will be a practical difficulty in working the scheme, because the 
experiment of having two wells with pumps has been tried in this Presidency 
and it has not been a success. The difficulty is to maintain the pumps; the 
pumps get out of order very quickly, the villagers have not sufficient knowledge 
to keep the pumps in order, it becomes necessary to have a large supply of 
mechanics among the villagers who are interested in maintaining the hand 
pumps P—Yes, I have been aware of that objection for some time about the 
pumps going out of order. 

17275. In view of that difficulty perhaps the provision of improved wells 
with watertight platforms and good drains might be considered?—Yes, pro¬ 
vided everybody does not bring his own bucket and rope. 

17276. Yes, that is a difficulty; here people would insist on bringing their 
own buckets at any rate. Those dams that are put up across rivers are put up 
when there is only a spring flow in the river ?—It is the hot weather flow. 

17277. To bund up and collect the water ?—Yes. 

17278. Professor Gangulee: What is the position in the Madras Medical 
College in regard to clinical teaching?—The position with regard to the 
Madras Medical College is as it was practically all over the world up to a few 
years ago. The old idea was to give the student a grounding in anatomy, 
physiology and pathology in the first two or three years; then he passed an 
examination in anatomy and physiology and he had done with these subjects 
for good; he then went into the wards. The modern idea is to bring the study 
of anatomy and physiology into the wards, so that a man studies his group 
of diseases from every aspect, anatomy, physiology, prophylaxis, etc., at the 
same time. 

17279. So that he gets a synthetic view ?—Yes, that is the whole point. 
That system has not yet been started, but we are hoping to start it. 

17280. Mr. Calvert: Would you dare to venture the view that amongst the 
Indian troops in this country those with the atta ration are stronger and 
healthier than those with the rice ration ?—I am afraid I have no information 
about that. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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APPENDIX. 

The need for greater hospital accommodation in Madras. 

It has been suggested that too much is spent on hospitals and too little on- 
public health. The truth is that too little is spent on both aspects of health. 
An increase in expenditure on public health will not reduce the demand for 
hospital treatment. 

In England and Wales there is rather over one hospital bed per thousand 
of population. The figures in this Presidency is 0.14 per 1,000. Even if 
public health in this Presidency advances to the level in England we shall have 
to increase hospital accommodation. The following table shows this clearly. 


Number op beds. 



England. 

Wales, 

Madras- 

General. 

48,201 

2,259 

8,643 

Isolation . .... 

86,400 

1,800 

420 

Tuberculosis and Sanatoria 

21,262 

1,393 

210 

Lepers. 



1,052 

Mental diseases and infectives . 

132,579 

6,543 

1,086 

Poor Law. 

116,607 

3,628 

Nil 


The population of Madras is greater than that of England and Wales combined. 
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Mr. HERBERT CHAMPION, M.A., Principal, Teacher*’ College, 
Saidapet (Madras). 

A Note on Edueition—sen#*al and Agric iltural. 

7 .—The problem stated. 

The main criticism levelled against higher education in India is that it 
leads only or mainly to clerical, administrative and professional occupations. 
While admitting the pertinence of this criticism, I do not think that it is 
always made with a due sense of proportion. In England the large majority 
of parents who send their sons to secondary schools do so in the hope that 
they will, secure “black-coated” employment, employment in a clerical or 
professional calling. In this sense the elfeet of higher education in attract¬ 
ing boys away from the land and towards professional callings is the same 
in England and in India. There is however this difference between condi¬ 
tions in England and in India. In England, notwithstanding-the inevitable 
drift of educated persons from rural to urban life, there exists the racial 
instinct and natural inclination of large numbers of Englishmen of all social 
and intellectual grades, which urges them towards an outdoor life and to 
work on the land. The racial instinct and natural outlook of the educated 
Madrasi however is away from the land and tow'ards an urban indoor life. 
Again, in England, of the educated persons who by force of circumstances 
lead an indoor life, there are large numbers of both sexes who turn to nature 
in their leisure and who have built up a large body of nature knowledge. In 
India there is very little nature knowledge, for the reason that the educated 
Indian takes no interest in nature as such. Added to this, there is the in¬ 
born objection of the higher social classes to manual work. Briefly, while 
there are the natural outdoor interests of Englishmen and the natural pull 
towards the land to counteract the effect of higher education in England, 
the natural outlook of the Indian consorts with the influence of higher edu¬ 
cation, both urging him from the land to urban life, to clerical and pro¬ 
fessional occupations, 

2. The problem, as I conceive it, is to turn the minds of the people from 
professional and clerical careers to a life on the land. In so far as the high 
school has a part to play in this task, the problem is as follows. At present 
people can conceive of only one form of education—an education leading 
to traditional University courses of study or to clerical occupations, an 
education which does not lead, either directly or indirectly, to outdoor work 
in general or to work on the land in particular. The problem is to devise 
a form of education which shall be liberal and cultural to the extent that 
the existing form of education is liberal and cultural, and which at the same 
time will attract educated persons to a life on the land. To state the 
problem thus is to realise that the process will he a slow one, and that higher 
education in India will have to perform the double function of giving the 
pupil a liberal education and, in attracting the pupil to the land, of doing 
the work that in England is being done by the natural outlook of the English¬ 
man. 

3, It is sometimes argued that an increase in the efficiency of general educa¬ 
tion in its present form would result in an increase in agricultural efficiency. 
I believe this view to be unsound. In the first place, the possibility of 
increasing the efficiency of education—higher, middle or elementary—is 
extremely problematical. There is no movement towards any increase in 
efficiency: on the contrary, the interest of the public in education is 
generally directed towards a lowering of educational standards. I believe 
that most thoughtful educationists in this Presidency would agree that the 
quality of education imparted in secondary (high and middle) schools is 
going down. The present pressure in secondary education is for an increase 
in quantity in respect of the number of youths turned out by high schools, 
and not for improvement in the quality of instruction. I believe that pres¬ 
sure in this direction will continue to be exerted, and that it will continue 
to be effective. 
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4. Again, even assuming the possibility of securing an increase of efficiency 
in education, it by no means follows that such efficiency will react on the 
efficiency of agricultural practice. It is unsound to argue that efficiency in 
one direction will react on efficiency in another direction unless the two are 
closely related in character. School education in Madras has a very limited 
sphere of efficiency: it is largely clerical, verbal efficiency, and not the prac¬ 
tical, business efficiency required in the agriculturist. 

II, — Suggestions, (a) The teaching of agriculture in schools, 

5. In view of the fact that the kind of efficiency inculcated by education 
in Madras is not and in existing conditions cannot be the kind of efficiency 
required in agriculture, I venture to express the view that the only way to 
increase agricultural efficiency is to teach agricultural efficiency in the schools 
—not an efficiency allied to, or that may be expected to result in, agricultural 
efficiency, but agricultural efficiency itself. In a word, I believe that the 
science, practice and business of agriculture should be taught in the schools, 

6. This needs explanation. I do not mean that schools should aim at 
producing finished agriculturists, or that it is possible to include a complete 
course of agriculture in the curriculum of any grade of school: schools are 
for general education, and they should abstain from the pretension to qualify 
their scholars for the detailed tasks of the agriculturist; and on practical 
grounds the quality of general education now imparted is so poor as to leave 
very limited time tor anything outside general education. My suggestion 
is that in the middle school the boy should receive a course of selected lessons 
in agriculture appropriate to his physical capacity and mental attainments. 
In the high school the principle would be the same—a course of selected 
lessons in agriculture appropriate to the physical and mental capacity of 
the pupil. In both stages the work should bo definitely and organically con¬ 
nected with the vocation of agriculture: i.e., the agriculture taught in 
schools should, within the limits imposed by the physical and mental capacity 
of middle and high school pupils, be tho kind of agriculture practised by 
enlightened agriculturists. 

7. In the elementary school the work would take the form of school garden¬ 
ing—not the kind of garden work that is, as at present, largely limited to 
the observation of plants grown in school gardens, but the cultivating by 
enlightened, systematic methods of the vegetables, flowers and fruits that 
can and should be grown in the now generally neglected gardens attached 
to Madras households. 

8. In both elementary and middle schools this work should have a back¬ 
ing of nature study. The difficulty here is that in the Madras Presidency 
there is very little nature knowledge. The result is that in the elementary 
school nature study means largely the purposeless observation of plant and 
animal life, and in the middle school the study of botany and botanical 
classifications, which is inevitably more academical and scholastic than prac¬ 
tical, and which takes the pupil away from nature instead of bringing him 
nearer to nature. 

( h) Special schools of agriculture should he established. 

u. The suggestions made under this head have the double purpose of 
directing boys from the clerical, professional life with which they are at pre¬ 
sent obsessed and of opening up avenues of employment more suited to their 
natural capacity, and of increasing agricultural efficiency. 

10. To recommend the opening of agricultural schools is insufficient: the 
important point is that the boy should be admitted to a special course in 
agriculture only after receiving a complete course of general education. 
There are two points in the general secondary school course at which a pupil 
has received a general education complete in itself, (1) at the end of the 
middle school stage, and (2) at the end of the high school stage. At each of 
these points pupils unfit or unwilling to proceed to higher stages of general 
education could be diverted to definite vocational training such as agricul- 
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tural training. My suggestion is that the Agricultural Department be re¬ 
quired to frame schemes of instruction in agriculture suited to the mental 
and physical capacity of boys who have passed through (1) the middle school 
stage and (2) the high school stage. So far as I know, the Agricultural De¬ 
partment has never considered its educational schemes from the point of view 
here suggested. 

11. The suggestion made in paragraph 10 above needs qualification. 
Agricultural schools, if opened at the present time, would almost undoubted¬ 
ly fail to attract pupils. What is wanted first is a preliminary training 
which will turn the minds of the pupils to the vocational possibili¬ 
ties of agricultural schools. Such preliminary training is provided in the 
suggestions for the teaching.of practical agriculture made in paragraphs 5 
and 6 above. I would recommend that agricultural schools be opened only 
after the scheme for teaching practical agriculture in middle and high schools 
has been in operation at least two years. 


(c) The giving of an agricultural bias to the general school curriculum. 

12. When the schemes of instruction in agriculture referred to in para¬ 
graph 10 above have been framed, the Agricultural Department should state 
what kind of general education they require for boys who are later to seek 
admission to the special agricultural schools: e.g., I imagine that a boy 
passing from a general high school to an agricultural school should along with 
the general school subjects, have received a more than ordinary grounding 
in chemistry, botany, elementary physics and manual training. It will then 
be for the high school authorities to consider the desirability of fitting their 
curricula to these special needs, in other words, of giving a vocational bias 
to their curricula while preserving the general liberal character of the course 
as a whole. 

13. Much has been made by critics of the present system of general 
secondary education of the necessity of giving a rural or agricultural biaB 
to the curriculum. In my opinion, a bias that leads to no practical end 
serves no purpose. 

(d) The exclusion of unfit pupils from secondary schools. 

14. Schemes framed on the lines suggested above should in due course 
have the effect of attracting pupils in increasing numbers from an indoor 
life to a life on the land. This however is not the whole of the problem. 
Secondary education in this Presidency is seriously handicapped owing to 
the presence of large numbers of pupils who are naturally unfitted for a 
middle or high school education, and whose education should have ended 
with the elementary school. While these pupils continue in secondary schools, 
it is difficult to conceive of any kind of real efficiency in secondary educa¬ 
tion, either general or agricultural efficiency. 

16. This situation however cannot be entirely condemned. The only form 
of education which has any vocational value is secondary education, and 
parents cannot therefore be blamed if they press for the admission of their 
children to secondary schools. 

16. The first step in this problem is to improve the quality of elementary 
education so as to make it worth while from the point of view of the parent. 
Personally I believe that this improvement of elementary educational stand¬ 
ards is not only of the first importance, but tKat it should take precedence 
of the extension of elementary schools. To bring into existence a large 
number of elementary schools manned by teachers of quite inadequate educa¬ 
tional attainments is to exclude all possibility of afterwards raising the 
standard of elementary school work to any appreciable extent, in the sense 
that it is impossible to raise to any appreciable extent the educational attain¬ 
ments of these ill-qualified teachers. But to start with elementary schools 
giving a reasonable standard of education and afterwards to extend the 
number of such schools would be to establish a system of elementary educa- 
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lion worth while. I am .aware that there are other considerations, e.g., politi¬ 
cal considerations which require that every voter shall be a literate person. 
In any case, we have gone too far in the direction of extending the number 
•of unsatisfactory elementary schools, to be able to tackle the problem de novo. 
But it is strictly relevant to the question of general and agricultural efficiency 
to recommend at the present time that the question of improving the stand¬ 
ard of elementary education is of equal importance with the question 
of extending facilities for elementary education, and that the former should 
not be lost sight of in preoccupation with the latter. 

17. Coming to secondary education, it should be a general principle that 
•secondary schools are not for the education of the masses, but for the educa¬ 
tion of only those who are naturally fitted to receive a secondary education: 
in a word, that admissions to secondary schools should be on a selective basis. 
There are however other considerations. The adoption of this principle 
would mean that large numbers of boys drawn from the lower social classes 
would be excluded from secondary schools. With a view to encourage the 
participation of these classes in secondary education, there is in the Madras 
Educational Rules a list of backward classes, and any boy belonging to one of 
these classes is admitted to a secondary school on payment of half the usual 
rate of tuition fee. The effect of this concession lias been to increase the 
number of unfit pupils in secondary schools. 

18. I would first lay down the selective principle enunciated in paragraph 
17 above, 1 would then abelish the list of backward classes together with 
the fee concessions granted to backward classes. In its place I would estab¬ 
lish a liberal system of scholarships on a communal basis, the aim of 
which would be ’to discover talent in every class of the community and en¬ 
courage it to enter secondary schools. Such a scheme would be far more con¬ 
ducive to the interests of the country and of agriculture than the existing 
arrangement, which admits all and sundry to secondary schools and which 
makes no attempt to discover talent. 

19. There is another aspect of this problem. Many boys fail to fulfil the 
promise of their early years. Added to this, promotions from class to class 
in secondary schools are laxly made, one reason being that considerable 
pressure from paronts and the public is brought to bear on headmasters with 
a view to secure the promotion of unfit pupils. The result is that high 
schools contain large numbers of pupils who should have diverted from 
secondary education at an earlier stage in the school course. I would recom¬ 
mend the imposition of a public -examination at the end of the middle stage, 
only pupils who pass this examination being admitted to the high school’. 
For pupils who fail to pass this examination and for pupils who do not wish 
to proceed to a high school -there would be the agricultural schools referred 
■to in paragraph 10 above. 

(e) The administration of the scheme. 

20. I anticipate that any scheme for the advancement of agriculture or 
agricultural efficiency will have very limited effect unless it receives the 
whole-hearted active support of administrative authorities from top to bottom. 
If the sympathy of the public is to be enlisted a good deal of intensive pro¬ 
paganda will be necessary, and this propaganda should start from the top of 
the administration. 

21. There is another point in this connection. Educational movements, 
•started in a flush of enthusiasm, have a habit of being whittled down and 
ultimately lost sight of, in the preoccupation of administrative authorities 

-with other movements. To avoid this, I would recommend the creation of 
an Advisory Board of Rural and Agricultural Education. This should be 
composed only of professional educationists and professional agriculturists 
in sympathy with the recommendations of the Royal Commission. Its mem- 
'bership should be limited—from 5 to 7 members would be enough. And it 
Should be sufficiently influential to ensure that its recommendations secure 
adequate consideration at the hands of Government and the departments 
-concerned. 
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Oral Evidence. 

17281. The Chairman: Mr. Champion, you are Principal of the Teachers’ 
College, Saidapet?—Yes. 

17282. You have' put in a very interesting note for which we are greatly 
obliged to you. Do you want to make any general statement at this stage?— 
I do not think so. 

17283. I have read through your note of evidence very carefully and it 
appears to me that you have made your views quite plain. I want just a 
little elucidation on one or two points. In the first place, I think it is worth 
while pointing out, as, I think, you yourself have pointed out, that this 
problem of discovering a system of education which will equip the agricul¬ 
turist in his business of tilling the ground and not encourage him to go into 
the town is world-wide. It is not solely an Indian problem ?—Quite so. I 
have no doubt that you would get the same gravitation of educated persons in 
England to an indoor life as a result of education. 

17284. I suppose it is due to better remuneration of urban occupations and 
the so-called amenities of town life which, although many people grumble at 
them, are liked by a considerable majority?—And also to the respectability 
of the urban life. 

17285. There is in this country a traditional dislike to any form of manual 
labour which does not exist to the same extent in occidental countries?— 
Quite so. I think people do not realise that so far as education has any 
part in this matter it has to fulfil a double function. It has to fulfil the 
function of imparting a culture and at the same time doing the work which 
in England is done by the natural outlook of the Englishman. 

17286. I take it that the ideal education of an agriculturist would have 
this effect. It would teach him to read, to write and to do arithmetic and 
thus equip him to look after himself in his commercial dealings and in his 
marketing?—That is so far as the elementary education is concerned. 

17287. Then, so far as agriculture goes, any further education would 
improve his value as a citizen and teach him to livo better in every way. And 
then if he had any technical education, which is quite a different matter, it 
would teach him how to better the purely traditional and empirical methods 
of agriculture in vogue in the district in which he lives?—And if it is a 
proper kind of technical education, it would show him the possibilities of 
agriculture as a vocation. It would do something to modify that natural 
outlook which he has towards urban life. Tlio kind of technical education 
which I envisage and which I have tried to describe here would attract him 
to the land. 

17288. You would probably agree with me that no one in any country has 
yet discovered in any system of education as such the means of keeping the 
sons of the agriculturist on the land?—No; the same problem is being dis¬ 
cussed and studied in England. 

17289. Would you agree with me that as regards the elementary educa¬ 
tion, nothing shouftl be allowed to detract from the importance of literacy as 
the first objective?—I quite agree with you. That is the first objective. 

17290. And the years of learning are so short and unfortunately the stand¬ 
ard of teaching so indifferent in most cases that there is very little time for 
individual teaching during the elementary stage?—I think that is rather too 
general a statement. The elementary school works from 4 to 5 hours a 
day. You cannot keep a boy at reading the 3 E’s for more than three hours 
a day. He is after all a child. All that you can do is to give him 40 to 45 
minutes’ teaching per hour of the three hours. For the rest of the day he 
must be engaged in doing something else. 

17291. How long do you reckon the ordinary child at an elementary school 
has school hours other than those necessarily taken up by the three R’sP 
About an hour a day?—No, more than that. A school day consists of at 
least 4 hours. Many of them go on for 6 hours, but we will take the minimum! 
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of 4 hours. He has three lessons of 45 minutes, which is two hours and a 
quarter, even if we leave out an hour and three quarters for other subjects 
or about an hour and a quarter excluding intervals and the time wasted. 

17292. Just over an hour?—Yes. 

17293. You proposed to use that for nature study or some such thing?— 
Not all of it. I propose that in that hour, which is an hour a day, natura 
study and practical economic school gardening should be taught. 

17294. And other handicrafts?—! do not think I can make any delinit* 
recommendation on that point at this moment. I would recognise the para¬ 
mount importance of school gardening. 

17295. - Has the average Indian boy of the rural classes handy hands in doing 
things?—I should say not. 

17296. It would be rather a good thing to try and encourage that?—It 
would be certainly better and the sound gardening which I have visualised 
would insist on his using his hands. 

17297. On this question of middle schools which is one of the principal 
difficulties as you move up the scale, do you think there is a demand for 
purely vocational vernacular middle schools? There is no use in trying to 
force it down the throats of parents. If there is no demand you cannot make 
a success of it?—I should like to know the connection of this question of 
vernacular middle schools. There is a demand for them in Madras. Theore¬ 
tically there is a demand for them, practically there is none. Theore¬ 
tically there is a demand for less English and more of the mother tongue. I 
have tried to introduce a policy of that kind in the school which is attached 
to my own college. I received a good deal of opposition from the parents. 
They want no time taken away from English. 

17298. So that you agree with me that when you come down to practice, 
which is after all the important thing, there is no demand for vernacular 
vocational middle schools?—When we speak of middle schools, all subjects ex¬ 
cept English are taught there through the vernacular. 

17299. Let us leave out vernacular. Let us say vocational schools in which 
English is not taught?—There is no demand for that. Personally I would be 
against the vernacular middle schools. 

17300. The attendance at such schools would practically bar the promising 
boy from the University. He would not have learnt English early enough?— 
It would. That is one thing which we would have to be very careful about. 
We should not in this way penalise the boy if he wants to go to the Uni¬ 
versity. 

17301. People talk about the public drawing their own lessons from the enor 
mous mass of unemployment which unhappily causes so much distress amongst 
persons who have even taken degrees, the educated youths of the country. 
Do you see the slightest sign of that lesson being learnt?—The sign is all in 
the other direction. 

17302. There, again, the theory is not supported by the practice ?—No. 

17303. I wanted to ask yon what are your views as to the training^ of 
teachers. Have you got such a thing as a normal school situated in a rural 
area in this Presidency?—Not many. 

17304. And you have them also in urban areas?—Yes. 

17305. Is it your experience that the fact that they are situated in rural 
areas tends to make the teachers better equipped for teaching rural classes? 
—No. They all follow the same course whether they are in rural or in urban 
areas. In this connection I should like to point out that I do not think you 
can discriminate between urban and rural areas to the same extent as you 
can in England. There are very few real cities in the Madras Presidency,' 
possibly at the most four. When you hear of towns of 80 or 90 thousand 
people, they are simply congeries of villages. 

17306. I am thinking, of course, of equipping teachers with the know¬ 
ledge of nature required to teach nature study and with the modern method 
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of teaching. nature study. You will probably agree with me that the teach" 
ing of nature study is not so easy as it is taken to be?— I do not think yots 
oan do anything in the training school to equip a teacher with nature know" 
ledge. All that you can do in the training school k to> teach him the methods’ 
of handling this nature knowledge. 

17307. I think the rest of your note is very clear. There are one or tw» 
subjects not included in the note about which I should like to ask you one or 
two questions. Have you any views about the education of females?—I 
am afraid 1 have none which would be of any use. 

17308. Is there any sign that the demand for education for girls is going' 
up in the Presidency? It is available, of course?—There are many facilities. 

17309. Are they being taken advantage of?—Not to the full extent in 
this sense. There are many girls’ high schools situated throughout the- 
length and breadth of this Presidency. My experience is that there are a very 
few of these high schools which are at full working strength. You will find; 
in the top classes two or three girls in each class. 

17310. Have you any experience of adult education?—We are considering 
the scheme here in Madras. The scheme I halve in view is a scheme for 
adult education on a co-operative basis. In the training college of which I 
am in charge there are 106 graduates under training as teachers and 
about 90 matriculates, people who have passed through the high school. My 
idea is that when they revert to their schools they should run schools for 
adults. Now, the difficulty is that whem a man 1 has to>do‘a day’s work, he 
obviously is not fit to run a night school. Either his night school is neglected 
or his legitimate work in the day school is neglected. 8o the scheme we 
have in Madras is that 4 or 5 teachers should join together, graduates and 
under-graduates, and should run the school in combination; that is, one 
teacher should be in charge of it, say, one night a week. This arrangement 
would not interfere with their legitimate work in the day Bchool and at the- 
same time it would enable us immediately to bring into existence night 
schools wherever there are at present secondary schools. As we have about 
500 secondary schools in this Presidency, we ought to be able in a very short’ 
time to bring into existence at least 500 schools for adults. 

17311. Ho you think that you have at your disposal all the past? experience 
in this matter in this Presidency?—I do not think so. 

17312. There must have been experiments made?—Yes. 

17313. Are there records of these experiments?—So far as T know there 
are not. The only record we have in Madras is a record of an experiment" 
that is being carried out in the Punjab. 

17314. It deals more with the Punjab than with your Presidency ?—Yes, 
it does unfortunately. 

17315. You will agree with me that experiments must have been made. 
That is actually the case?—Yes. 

They have been allowed to fall through and the valuable lessons learnt" 
have been lost. 

17316. I suggest it to you that the machinery for recording these experi¬ 
ments is faulty. Are you quite satisfied that on the administrative side, 
the records in the Secretariat would be available?—All that we can do in the 
Education Department is to look into the records of the Secretariat that 
have been sent to us. 

17317. You no doubt recognise how severely your department or some 
other agency might feel the want of proper records because after all failures 
very often are more valuable than successes?—Quite so; I am not sure 
that it is a question of the availability of records; I am rather inclined 
to think that too much direction or control is attempted by the Secretariat. 
In tlie last paragraph of my note I have suggested that for the purpose of 
the Agricultural Department there should be a Board of Bural and Agri¬ 
cultural Education. They would keep themselves in touch with records and' 
experiments which are being carried ort- 
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17318. But they cannot keep in touch with records that do not exist. You: 
know under the departmental system with which we are familiar in Great 
Britain, although everybody laughs at red-tape, at least the thing is tied 
up and put somewhere and you know where you can get it?—Yes; I think 
what happens is, the question of adult education comes up, then the man 
looks up to the records that exist in the office on adult education and they 
are put up to the officer concerned, the Secretary to the Government, who 
sends them to the Director of Public Instruction. 

17319. And do you agree with me that experiments must have been made? 
Do you also agree that no record is available for you?—I presume that ex¬ 
periments have been made and records of those experiments exist. 

17320. Where are they?—That I do not know. 

We should like to have them if you find them. 

17321. Dewan Bahadur Raghavayya : Mention is made of adult education 
in the Administration Report on Public Instruction?—That is work that 
has been done in Madras. 

17322. The Chairman: That is not a record of past failures?—No. 

17323. If you or your department can send us those we should be greatly 
obliged?—I shall try and find them. 

17324. Sir Ganga Ram: Do you teach your teachers scale drawing?—A 
boy in school is taught elementary mathematics throughout his high school 
course before he becomes a teacher. In that connection he does scale draw¬ 
ing. 

17325.’ Elementary mathematics has nothing to do with scale drawing. 
Drawing is different from mathematics. If you have a map of India on a 
scale of 100 miles to an inch and ask him to reduce it to 50 miles an inch,, 
would lie be able to do it? Do you teach him how to do it?—Would that be 
connected with surveying? 

17326. No; every man ought to be able to do that. You do not teach that? 
—I think there are two opinions about it, that every man should have a 
knowledge of scale drawing. 

17327. Do you teach boys books on self-help and self-respect? I tell you 
why. Some people come to me and ask me to appoint them as chaprasis, 
but they say ‘ we will not do chaprasi work ’. They bring letters and bring 
everything else but say * we do not do the chaprad work Do you teach 
them small elementary books of which there are plenty?—Smiles’ Self-Help, 
I supposo, exists in every school in India. 

17328. That is what I was referring to?—If you asked me whether we give 
them definite lessons on self-respect and self-help, I say we do not. 

17329. Self-respect they learn themselves without your teaching. As re¬ 
gards your proposal for gardening, do you not think skill in subjects like 
carpentry would be better? —No. 

17330. Why?—It is not sufficiently closely related with the object which 
we want to achieve and that is to turn the boy’s attention to the land, to 
attract him back to the land. 

17331. Everybody cannot be attracted to the land?—That is the problem, 

17332. I say simple elements of carpentry would also bring him ideas of 
scale drawing. He would learn at once that the chair, for example, is 18 
inches high?—He could tell you that already. 

17333. Would he ?—'Yes; he could tell you that the chair is 18 inches high 
and he could do a scale drawing; but if you want him to reduce the mao of 
India by half he cannot. 

17334. This is much simpler than that. All I say is that the system of 
reducing simply by squares is much simpler. It is a very simple process ?- 
Then he could do it. 
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17335. Sir Thomas Middleton: Taking first that question which Sir Ganga 
Ram has raised about carpentry, you are aware of course that it is a subject 
which has been very much pushed in England in primary schools?—Not 
carpentry as such ; but wood work. We have many schools in Madras. I 
have a manual training centre attached to my college which turns out from 
15 to 20 teachers of wood work every year. 

17336. My only point was that high educational value is now attributed 
to the subject in the primary schools in England and I wondered whether the 
same value was placed on it here?—This manual training of which you are 
speaking which includes wood work or elementary carpentry is only 
an the higher classes of elementary schools. Obviously a boy of 9 years can¬ 
not handle a hammer or a saw. It is only in the higher classes that the 
manual training ends in wood work; it starts with card-board work in the 
lower classes. But I do not think it is possible that this elementary carpentry 
should he done as part of the gardening. 

17337. It is combined with gardening?—That is it. 

17338. You agree that agriculture should have a place in both the middle 
school and in the high school?—Yes. 

17339. At what age would you introduce the subject in the middle school?— 
The middle school extends from Form I to Form III, The average age 
now for Form 1 is 12 to 13; the average age for Form II is 13 to 14 and 
for Form III, 14 to 15. I would introduce it in Form I. I think it should 
■be possible to introduce it; but I do not commit myself to the definite state¬ 
ment that it should be introduced in Form I. I should be quite content 
if it were introduced in Forms II and III. 

17340. Then similarly in the high school what is the average age-?—From 
15 to 18. 

17341. And would you say that boys who have been through the agri¬ 
cultural course in the middle school and who proceed to high school should 
continue the agricultural course?—Yes. 

17342. Would you also in the case of those boys who have not taken up 
agriculture in the earlier days, introduce it in the high school?—I see no 
reason why it should not he. 

17343. How many hours a week of instruction have you in your mind?— 
I was thinking of 4 periods of 45 minutes each, that is 3 hours a week. 

17344. That would be for the class room instruction; is there additional 
•outdoor work?—I was thinking of the class room and outdoor work. 

17345. Have you reduced your proposals to the form of a syllabus P Is 
there any draft syllabus in existence of such a scheme?—No; there is not. 

17346. Do you think there would be any trouble arising from the absence 
of text-books?—Text-hooks would be unnecessary; we do not attach very 
great importance to the necessity of text-books. 

17347. Would it be possible for such classes to make any satisfactory pro¬ 
gress unless really suitable text-hooks are in existence ?—My idea is that these 
classes would be taught, in the high school, by agricultural graduates who 
had passed through the Agricultural College, Coimbatore; they ‘should not 
he in need of text-books; and in the middle school agriculture would b© 
taught by teachers who had passed through the Secondary School Leaving 
Certificate course and who had sufficient knowledge of agriculture to handle 
this subject in the middle school; so that text-books, I think, would not be 
necessary at the outset. 

17348. I should suppose that if you had teachers who had a special apti¬ 
tude for this class of teaching they would succeed without text-hooks; but 
that the average teacher whose services you could command must he supplied 
with a series of text-books?—I imagine that we should employ only such 
teachers as had a special aptitude towards that subject as we do at present. 
Our teacher in mathematics is a graduate in mathematics and he has a special 
aptitude for it. 
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17349. He has a special aptitude for getting it up but not necessarily for 
teaching ? You can train a man to be a teacher; you cannot train him to 
be an excellent teacher, but you can turn bad material into fairly good 
material, teaching material. 

17350. Then your conclusion is that the absence of text-books dc..s not 
necessarily make your scheme impossible?—No; I would not wait for the 
text-booss to come into existence, 

17351. Dr. tiyder: Do you think, if you had been a teacher to Alfred the 
Great or Akbar, you could have improved the intelligence of such people?— 
I might not. 

17352. I put this question to you, because you are all for selecting pupils. 
I myself thought that the business of an educationist was to improve the 
student. Do you not think that if the boy was naturally gifted no educa¬ 
tionist would do any good to him?—Yes, I think he would. 

17353. I quite see the task of the educationist would be very much easier 
and the pupil might outstrip the teacher. I thought the educationist was 
there to raise the general level of intelligence?—The “educationist”? We 
are talking of the school master; we are not talking of the “ educationist ” 
which is a larger term. 

17354. I wanted to be polite. Let us say the school master. He is there 
to improve the minds of the boys who are under his care in the school?— 
That I take to be his task. 

17355. Since when have the English acquired a love for nature Btudy; is 
it racial or is it a question of training?—I think it is racial. 

17356. Two hundred years ago no one would look at the Alps. Is that 
known to you?—But they would look at nature in England. 

17357. I doubt that very much?—I should like you to ask your colleagues 
on the Royal Commission. I do not think it is education that has given 
the thousands of Englishmen an interest in nature; I think it is something 
in their blood. 

17358. Professor Qangvlee : You do not think it is education that has given 
them that outlook ?—I think education is given them from nature. 

17359. Sir James MacKenna: Do the teachers trained in the Teachers’ 
College go back to middle schools?—The greater number go back to the high 
schools ; a part go back to the middle schools. 

17360. You have no college-trained men in the primary schools?_No. 

17361. The primary school teachers are rather poor material?—Yes. 

17362. Professor Gangulee : You said that there are only four towns in this 
Presidency?—Four cities, as cities are generally conceived. 

17363. Do you think that most of the pupils are from the rural areas?_ 

Most of the pupils in the elementary schools are. 

17364. And also in your college?—Are you thinking of the tra inin g 
college? 6 

17365. Your Teachers’ College ?—That is the training college. 

17366. From “ rural ” would you exclude a town like Tinnevelly which 
has a population of 70,000 or 80,000 and which I think is more a collection of 
villages than a city? Would you exclude places of that kind? What is the 
population?—Seventy thousand. 

17367. Those are merely a collection of peths?— Yes. They are certainly 
villages. The teachers who come from there are drawn from rural areas. 

17368. Then you go on to say: “ The racial instinct is away from the 
land. In the first place, how do you explain this tendency, this racial 
instinct?—Racial instinct is a very difficult thing to explain.' I cannot ex¬ 
plain the racial instinct of the Englishman towards the land. 

17369, What had you in mind when you put in the words “ racial 
instinct ”?—What I had in mind is explained there, that the majority of 
Indians take no interest in nature as such. J 
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17370. Are you familiar with Indian literature, poetry, etc.—Yea, a cer¬ 
tain amount of it. 

17371. I do not press the point. Is it your experience that there is an 
increasing tendency towards the cleavage of the urban and rural population? 
You deal with teachers; they are all adults; you come in contact with them 
I suppose?—Yes. 

17372. Do you find that their mind is drawn away from the rural life? 
Do you find that tendency ?—I do not understand the question. 

1/373. People born in rural parts are educated in your schools under the 
University of Madras. What psychological changes have occurred in them 
with regard to their outlook?—Psychological changes? 

17374. Yes ?—The change is that their outlook is urban; they look to¬ 
wards the town for a means of livelihood and interest. 

17375 Are they from the rural areas?—They are people born in rural 
areas and brought up in rural high schools. Having passed through the 
examination they look towards an indoor life, their personal interest, apart 
from their pockets, is towards an indoor life. 

17376. An urban life?—Yes. 

17377. Do you think the system of education has played a part in creating 
this state of things?—I think it has. ' " 

17378. Have you any experience in agricultural education?—Yes, a cer¬ 
tain amount. 

17379. Do you know of any attempt in this Presidency to introduce agri¬ 
culture in secondary schools?—Yes, 

17380. Where was the experiment made?—Madura and Chinglepet. 

. 1 I 38L ,J ou ,, ar , <3 referring to experiments carried on by missionaries like 
the Key. Mr. Sutherland. Do you know of any effort on the part of Govern¬ 
ment to start agricultural middle schools ?—Yes; we have agricultural middle 
schools under the control of the Agricultural Department. I know of one 
at Anakapalle, and one is to be opened at Chittoor, as soon as teachers are 
available. 

17382. Did you pay any visit to these schools?—I was on the committee 
that organised these schools. 

17383. Mr. Calvert: Madras of course is mainly an agricultural Province 
Does your Madras University take the lead in encouraging the study of 
Madras rural problems ?—No. There used to be in the Madras University 
a Professor of Economics, Dr. Gilbert Slater; however, that appointment has 
come to an end. 

17384. I understand they had a three years’ course in rural economics 
and now it is two years?—I think it is. ’ 

17385. I gather you are rather in favour of separating the work of rural 
education from that of urban education?—No; I am not. 

17386. Would you have a separate board for rural education ?~A board 
of Rural and Agricultural Education ?—Yes, possibly. Rural education is a 
misnomer 1 want agriculture, or strictly defined, selected lessons on agri- 
culture, which is a different thing altogether, to be taught in middle schools 
and high schools whether those schools are situated in urban or rural areas 
My object is not to make a distinction between rural and urban education" 
My object is to turn the interest of the educated people to the land and the 
possibilities of nature. 


17387. At present the urban bias is rather stronger than the rural bias?— 
At present there is no rural bias so far as school education is concerned. 

17388. Professor Gangulee : Do you teach rural economics in your Teachers’ 
College r—N o. 

17389. That means, m the Training College there is no place for rural 
economics P The Training College is a strictly professional college, and all 
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that we teach the teacher there is the general principles of teaching and 
the method of handling his own particular subject. 

17390. Mr. Calvert: I presume you regard the teacher as one of the most 
important elements in education P—The most important. 

17391. Would you say he is more important than the curriculumP—Yes. 

17392. You would go so far as to say that the rural bias in the teacher is 
more important than in the curriculumP—I would. 

17393. Mr. Kamat: Would you tell us in what period the Madras City 
has been built up to its present dimensions?—I should like to have notice 
of that question. 

17394. About 100 years or 150 years?—1 would like to have notice of 
that too. 

17395. When was the University built up here?—1 should like to have 
notice; it took place a long time ago. 

17896. Before these institutions were built up, I suppose there were an¬ 
cient seats of learning in India?—Yes. 

17397. All these ancient seats of learning were in jungles and in the 
pastoral parts of the country, not in cities?—So it is said. 

17398. In the light of that, may I know who brought the Madrasi from his 
pastoral surroundings to urban surroundings?—Not only education. 

17399. Would you agree that it is British education?—Ho was brought 
to it in the natural course of events. 

17400. In the rural parts of this country, have you got the same amenities 
as, for instance, a Britisher finds in his villages?—No; I think not. 

17401. Can an ordinary educated man, educated say up to the matricula¬ 
tion standard, make a decent living nowadays in rural surroundings?—I 
think it is difficult for him. 

17402. But in other countries such educated people can?—They can make 
a living. 

17403. So, it is not a question of racial predilection or instinct, but it is 
a question of bread and butter?—I do not think it follows. I think there 
does exist a racial instinct among Indians towards an urban life. 

17404. I just pointed out that the racial instinct which existed among 
all the ancient pandits and moulvis for rural surroundings lias been changed 
owing to certain circumstances. There is no decent living loft in rural areas, 
and that is what we must create. Do you agree?—I think I should like to 
be rather more clear. You talked about ancient seats of learning and of the 
nature knowledge that they have left us. They have left us knowledge of 
all kinds, but my submission is that in those ancient seats of learning there 
was no rural outlook. 

17405. The point is not the quality of the learning. The point is entirely 
different; it is about rural and urban outlook. The real point at issue is, 
when we send back men to rural surroundings, whether there are any occupa¬ 
tions for them. Before we create occupations can we really send back our 
educated people there simply by changing the system of education?—It will 
be a slow process, but I think if we can show the educated youth that agri¬ 
culture has possibilities as an avocation, if we can get him to take an interest 
in nature (it will be a slow process), I see no reason why his outlook should 
not gradually change. 

17406. If a matriculate or high school trained boy could get a decent 
living, say, Rs. 100 or Rs. 75 a month, with a capital of, say, Rs. 2,000 would 
you be surprised to hear that 95 per cent, of the educated people would go 
back to the land?—You say if a matriculate could get an income of Rs. 76 
a month? 

57407. Yes?—It is a decent living; I think he would be prepared to no 
to the village. 
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17408, So. it is not a question of rural outlook; it is a question of bread 
and butter?—No. The bread and butter question is included ; it has its 
influence. But there is also, I say, apart from that bread and butter ques¬ 
tion, the question of this natural outlook. 

17409. What I wanted to ask you was, unless S or 10 acres of land pay an 
educated man enough to give him a decent living, decent clothes and ordin¬ 
ary food, can you expect him, merely by instinct of rural outlook to go bacK 
to the land?—No you cannot. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr, J. W. KEITH and Mr. C. E, WOOD, Representatives of 
Messrs. PARRY & Co., Madras. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 2.— Agricultural Education. —Apparently not many of the 
students who have been trained go back to the land, and it is suggested that 
a college, where sons of miraeidars could be trained in agriculture, would be 
of great value. 

Poultry farming and market gardening, especially in the vicinity of large 
towns should form a means of livelihood to many if they could be induced 
to adopt it and can find the necessary capital to start. 

Question 10.— Fertilisers. — (a) Our efforts as a firm of fertiliser 
manufacturers for over 25 years is a sufficient answer to the first 
question—our general experience being that the application of fer¬ 
tilisers to normal soils is profitable. The average Indian soil is 
impoverished by centuries of crops and the shortage of farm yard 
manure indicates that artificial manure is very necessary. We have 
a very large number of customers who have been using our fertili¬ 
sers year after year for periods ranging in some cases up to 20 years. It 
is almost impossible to give a general statement showing the actual profit 
derived from the use of artificial manures, as ryots keep no proper accounts, 
but from our long experience we estimate that the profit per acre may range 
between Rs. 15 and Rs. 150 per acre depending on the locality and crop and 
on the amount of fertiliser used. 

Extended use of natural and artificial fertilisers will come os soon as 
ryots realise that their use is profitable. In order to popularise the use of 
fertilisers continued demonstration is necessary. A demonstration plot in 
every village is desirable, but a start might be made by having three or 
four plots in every taluk, under the control of the Agricultural Demonstra¬ 
tor. Such demonstration plots should bo confined to artificial manures only. 
Other plots could be used to demonstrate advantages of seed selection or the 
use of improved methods of cultivation. Continual advertisement is also 
necessary but this is the business of the fertiliser firms interested, who at 
present are quite prepared to distribute free a reasonable amount of fertili¬ 
sers for experimental purposes. 

(6) Reliance would have to be placed on a system of inspection and analysis 
with punishment of transgressors, but we submit that this matter is, at pre¬ 
sent, not of great importance, as, generally speaking, fertilisers are supplied 
only by firms of good repute. The presence of sand in poonacs and in fish 
snano and manure is not usually due so much to wilful adulteration as to 
defective methods of manufacture. Poonacs have been known to contain up 
to 60 per cent, of sand, but simple inspection is sufficient to show the in¬ 
ferior nature of the product. 

All artificial fertilisers should be sold on guaranteed analysis but we 
would urge the fertiliser industry should not, at the present stage of its 
growth be too much hampered by inspection which is liable to have its 
. Jittciidsiit itbuscs. 

(c) Much is being done by fertiliser firms at present to popularise the 
use of artificial fertilisers by the distribution of free samples to bond fide 
experimentors and the good results obtained are broadcasted by canvassers 
and by advertisement amongst potential users. 

Every Agricultural Demonstrator should supervise experimental plots, 

if uot in every village at least in every taluk and fertiliser firms are only 
too willing to co-operate with the Agricultural Department by the supply 
of reasonable quantities of fertilisers. 
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Alter demonstration has proved the usefulness of fertilisers, a system of 
distribution must be considered and the ideal system is a series of local 
depots fed from a central factory or distributing centre. Through the co¬ 
operation of the Agricultural Department during the past few years we 
have demonstrated that this system is good and a very much larger turn¬ 
over would have been obtained had ample supplies of fish guano been 
available. Ryots are very conservative and once having obtained good re¬ 
sults from ono particular manure are very unwilling to use any other. For 
example in Guntur, Repalli, Tenali and surrounding districts a very big, 
demand for fish guano was created through the work of the Agricultural 
Department and ourselves, over 300 tons being sold through a chain of 
depots. Unfortunately the fish guano season was a failure on the Malabar 
Coast for two years in succession but sales of other fertilisers were practi¬ 
cally nil. There is, however, evidence of an increasing demand, from this 
district, for superphosphate and bonemeal—supplies of which are always 
available. 

A system of depots is necessary for the reason that the ryot will not 
buy ahead but waits till he sees signs of a good crop before ordering manures 
and this allows no time for supply from a central factory which may be 
300 miles away. Individual orders are placed for only a few hundredweights 
at a time. 

Because of overhead charges distribution from depots is of necessity more 
expensive than from one central depot but the extra cost is justified by the 
convenience. To popularise the use of fertilisers and improved methods of 
cultivation, a suggestion has been made that when remission of land tax is- 
necessary on account of failure of crops, a larger remission might be made 
to cultivators who can show they have made some effort to improve their 
cultivation either by extended use of manures or by seed selection or by use 
of improved implements. This matter would need great care. 

More attention might be paid to local agricultural shows—a spirit of 
healthy competition in the growing of paddy, ragi, chillies and tobacco, etc., 
would be very stimulating. Such shows would be useful as centres for disse¬ 
minating knowledge of genuine interest to agriculturists, and, to give the 
best results, should be very local in character. Certificates of merit issued by 
the Agricultural Department would be of great value in raising the standard 
of cultivation. Fertiliser firms would be prepared to co-operate with the de¬ 
partment in making such shows a success. 

Popularising the use of manures is of course closely allied to the ques¬ 
tion of payment. It is impossible for any firm to give credit to thousands of 
small customers and this is where co-operative societies should be of great 
assistance. For cash payment we allow such societies special discounts and 
if these societies would grant short-term loans to members on the security o! 
crops to enable them to take fertilisers, the actual cost of the fertiliser to- 
the member would be very little more on credit terms than it would be for 
cash—-in so many cases an impossibility. Of the hundreds of co-operative 
societies in South India there do not appear to be more than half a dozen 
who do anything to help their members to purchase manures. Very close co¬ 
operation between the Agricultural Department and the co-operative socie¬ 
ties seems essential and from such co-operation the greatest good seems likely 
to accrue. 

With a guarantee of payment we should even be prepared to distribute on 
credit through co-operative societies and this would very largely help to 
solve the very difficult question of distribution. 

(d) In Guntur district in 1925 we sold 63 tons and in 1926 to date we have 
sold 268 tons. 

In Nellore district we have a customer who in 1922, bought one ton as an 
experiment. In 1926 he has bought 33$ tons. 

The sales in this district in 1925 were 27 tons and up-to-date in 1926 are 
70 tons. 
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In Ohingleput and North Arcot, South Arcot, Tinnevelly and the Nilgiris 
increased sales are also to be noted. 

(e) Much investigation has been done by the Agricultural Department in 
connection with manuring and experiments in conjunction with private agen¬ 
cies are in progress at various places in the Presidency. The experiments we 
are conducting or behalf of the Potash Supply Company of London have de¬ 
monstrated to the full the importance of potash manuring in tobacco. 

Much of the work done by the Agricultural Department seems to be 
hidden away in offioial bulletins which are accessible only to a very few and 
the possibility of more widely disseminating the knowledge gained is one 
that deserves great consideration. Distribution in the vernacular is neces¬ 
sary and it should be a point of policy that every ryot able to read should be 
in possession of the results of experiments. 

We find one of our greatest difficulties is to spread the results of success¬ 
ful demonstrations. One district is sceptical regarding the results obtained 
in another with the result that demonstrations are often multiplied where a 
little faith is really all that is necessary. This means slow progress. It 
seems possible that work by the Agricultural Department could remedy this. 

Question 17.— Agricultural Industries. —We do not consider it advis¬ 
able that Government should take any steps to establish industries as sug¬ 
gested iu this question. 

Industry and agriculture are, generally speaking, two entirely separate 
ventures and should not be confused. In any case we submit that it is not 
the province of Government to commit itself to industrial undertakings ex¬ 
cept purely on an experimental scale. 

Agricultural Departments can disseminate useful information about im¬ 
proved types of agricultural implements, crushing machinery, etc., and might 
demonstrate their use and encourage purchase through co-operative socie¬ 
ties, but should abstain from taking any active part in the establishment 
of industrial enterprises, a matter for which Government is not, ordinarily, 
properly equipped. 
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Oral Evidence. 

17410. The Chairman: Mr. Keith, you are the representative of Messrs. 
Parry & Co., manufacturers of fertilisers, and you are accompanied before 
the Commission to-day by Mr. Wood. You, Mr. Wood, are the senior part¬ 
ner?—Yes. 

17411. Which of you, gentlemen, will speak to the note of evidence?—Mr. 
Keith. 

17412. And we shall assume, Mr. Wood, that unless you contradict Mr. 
Keith, you agree with him?—Yes. 

17413. You have put in a note which the Commission has read with great 
interest; it really explains itself, but there are just one or two questions 
which I should like to ask you. You point out on page 761 that in order to 
overcome the natural prejudice and conservatism of the ryot, it is necessary 
that a great deal of demonstration and propaganda should be undertaken. 
Have you yourselves financed any such propaganda?—We have run a con¬ 
siderable number of experiments in the Presidency. 

17414. Have you any views as to the relative merits of propaganda and 
demonstration on your own plots and propaganda and demonstration on the 
ryot’s own holding?—I think I should prefer the ryot’s own holding, if it 
can be arranged. 

17415. He always thinks there is some magic at work, if the Agricultural 
Department controls the land?—That is one thing. 

17416. What are the others?—He very often has the impression that the 
demonstration is conducted on a specially selected plot; he may think it is 
much better land than his. 

17417. That more money is spent than he can afford and that better land 
is being used?—Yes. 

17418. On the question of adulteration of fertilisers, have you in your 
experience had any cause to suspect the distributors of adulterating ferti¬ 
lisers?—No, because at present we have practically no distributors; we have 
our own agents. 

17419. So that they have nothing to gain by adulteration?—No. 

17420. Unless it would enable them by tho increase in bulk to steal a 
certain amount of substance; but that does not arise in your experience?— 
A large amount of pilfering goes on, but that is quite different from adulter¬ 
ation. 

17421. The bulk is not made up by foreign substances, but it is simply a 
question of petty theft?—That is so, so far as I can understand from my 
complaining constituents. 

17422. The theft takes place on the railways?—Partly on the railways 
and partly between the station and the city. 

17423, That shows a fairly active demand for fertilisers amongst a cer¬ 
tain section of the community?—It is quite surprising. 

I suppose you take it as a hopeful omen, do you not? 

17424. Have the railways been accommodating to you in the way of pro¬ 
viding godowns or space for godowns?—No. 

17425. Did you have to ask for that at all? How about your depots; are 
they situated in large railway centres?—No, because the difficulty is that 
we want these depots outside municipal limits, for purposes of taxation. 

17426. Do you find there are municipal dues to pay?—There are license 
fees to pay. 

17427. And you find that the cartage to distant depots is less than the 
tees?—That is very difficult to say. 

17428. On page 762 you point out that a few co-operative societies appear 
to take an interest in the matter. Have you ever approached, or in your 
knowledge has anj one else ever approached, any representative body able 
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to speak for all the co-operative societies, with the view of pushing schemes 
of this sort?—We have addressed the Deputy Registrar of the North Arcot 
district, but we have not received a reply. 

17429. Did you point out that if fertilisers could be distributed on a co¬ 
operative basis, that might provide the security upon which you yourself 
could give credit?—Quite so; we are considering that question; of course, 
as we have pointed out that with a guarantee of payment from some body, 
Government or the co-operative society, we should be prepared to distribute 
on credit through co-operative societies. 

17430. Naturally, you must have reasonable security for your loan?—Yes. 

17431. Are you the only firm distributing artificial manures in those parts 
of the Presidency in which you trade?—No, there are two other large 
European firms. 

17432. Do you know the extent of their sales?—I have no figures. 

17433. Can you say, from your experience, that there is a steadily grow¬ 
ing demand for artificial fertilisers?—Our figures point that way. 

17434. Are you asked by cultivators for advice on the technical aspect of 
fertilisers?—Yes. 

17435. What is your advice as to the need or the reverse for a certain 
proportion of organic manures with the artificial fertilisers?—We continue 
to recommend that as much organic manure as possible should be used, and 
that, in our opinion, the best results are got from a combination of organic 
and artificial fertilisers. 

17436. Do you manufacture all your manures or any of them ?—We have 
large bone presses, and we are at present manufacturing superphosphates; we 
crush ground-nut poonacs and bone. 

17437. Do you handle sulphate of ammonia?—Yes, we do. 

17438. Have you difficulty in getting all the bones you want?—Yes, the 
supplies are running short. 

17439. Have you any views about the desirability of prohibiting the ex¬ 
port of bones from this Presidency?—I think the question is largely an eco¬ 
nomic one. 

17440. Is it not rather more than economic? There is a very definite 
shortage of certain substances in the soil, and if you are exporting those 
substances, how can you make the deficiency good? That is the problem?— 
We are simply exporting because there is no demand for them in the country; 
we would much prefer to sell in the country. 

17441. You yourselves are exporting?—With regard to the suggestion 
that export should be prohibited, our position has always been that it would 
be a correct policy to follow as soon as it was found that the supplies were 
being utilised in the country, but our experience up to date has been that 
unless we export a certain quantity every year, the turnover is not sufficient¬ 
ly large to make bone crushing a commercial success. 

17442. You, gentlemen, of course represent a limited liability company, 

I take it, and you very rightly look to the interests of the shareholders?—We 
bavo got the cost per ton; it makes a difference to the cost of the turnover 
whether we do 100 tons or 1,000 tons; unless we can get a sale for 1,000 tons 
to work economically means that we have to charge very high prices for the 
small quantity sold in the country. 

17443 I see the point. I was going to say that you very naturally and 
rightly take the commercial view, and that is what you are here for?—Yes. 

17444. I was wondering whether you would suggest that the increased cost 
of production as a result of lower outturn would counteract the natural ten¬ 
dency for the prices to drop, if the export demand were cut off?—The cost 
of crushing by unit crush would not come down unless the crushing were 
done in the country. 

17445. Meantime, your overhead charges are spread over the whole of 
your product whether sold in the country or exported?—Yet 
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17448 If there were no export of bones, you would have presumably a 
lower outturn?—Yes, a lower outturn. 

17447. If you continued in business, the whole of that business would 
be confined to the Presidency?—Yes. 

17448. Whether you could do so at a profit or not I do not know ; you 
presumably would have to lower your charge to the public in this country in 
order to encourage the extension of your business in the Presidency? ies. 

17449. And the question is which of these two factors would be the more 
powerful?—With the present off-take of Madras from factories, I should say 
that it would not pay a fertiliser concern to continue unless it could export. 

17450. That is definitely your opinion?—I think so. The price of the 
product to the consumer would of course go down so far as bones are con¬ 
cerned, but that is. a small proportion of the turnover of a factory. 

17451. What is your technical method; do you digest these bones?—Some 
of them, when steamed bonemeal is required, but the greater part of thorn 
is morely crushed; they are very dry in this country. 

17452 Have you carried out experiments youself, to satisfy yourself that 
you m fact break down the bones and that they are available for the plant 
in the shape of food?—That is undoubtedly so; we have earned out experi¬ 
ments for many years. 

17453. You are familiar with the practice in colder countries, and you 
know that if any grease is left in the bone, it does not dissolve but lies a 
long time m the soil; that does not exist here?—Not to such an extent; some 
users prefer that some of their fertiliser should become available at a later 
date gradually; they want it spread over a period. 

17454 Professor Gangulee : What is the smallest bag that you sell?—We sell 
anything from 76 lbs. to 300 lbs.; the customary packing is 1 or 2 cwt. 

17455. Is there any collective buying by a group of ryots?—We have one 
or two villages that do have the system of collective buying. 

17456. Not through co-operative societies P—They come direct. 

17467. Do you know enough about tho details to tell the Commission who 
arranges that?—In this particular village that I am thinking about, it is 
simply arranged by one or two headmen of the village. 

17458. And those men have been in touch with the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment?—Yes, they have been in touch for many inany years. 

I suppose you are trying to extend the lesson. 

17459 With regard to the demand in India, is the demand from the 
Indians or from the European planters?-We have large demands from both. 

17460. Which is greater? Is the European demand the greater?—I 
should say so at present. 

17461. You manufacture sulphuric acid yourself P Yes. 

17462. You get your sulphur from Sicily?—No. We get American sul- 

P 17463. Mr. Calvert: You suggest that the profit per acre may range from 
fts. 15 to Its. 150 per acre. Is that the net profitP—Yes, net profit after cost 
of the fertiliser has been deducted. 

17464. And the additional cost of cultivation and harvesting involved?— 

No. . x , • u 

17465 You are suggesting that co-operative societies are not taking much 
interest ’ If the profits are anything like Rs. 30 per acre net, it is difficult 
to understand why they do not come forward?—We know ryots do get profit;. 
We are surprised at the slowness of the advance. 

17466. That applies to the Madras Presidency?—Yes. 

17467. Is the consumption limited to places near Madras?—It pays them 
to carrv this stuff to long distances as well, by rail. We have a very large 
demand in Guntur district which is about 300 miles from the factory. 
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17468. You are opposed to Government undertaking pioneer industries?— 
(Mr. lV;md) Yes. How long is the country to wait for private enterprise to 

undertake these experiments? 

17469. On page 763, in reply to question 17 you say “ it is not the province- 
of Government to commit itself to industrial undertakings except purely on an 
experimental scale." That is I think the commercial opinion about all matters 
relating to commerce and industry, that the Government should confine itself 
to experiments and leave it to commercial enterprise to do the rest?—The 
experiments may be on some considerable scale so long as they do nqt inter¬ 
fere with private enterprise. I have no general objection to that, leu 
cannot interfere with private enterprise; it does exist. There are three 
fertiliser factories which have been in existence for 10 or 15 years, and 
they have had a very difficult time indeed and spend a great deal of money 
on propaganda work, in spreading knowledge of fertilisers, etc. And if 
Government were to come in now as competitors, it would be a very serious- 
thing indeed for them, as it is in the other Presidencies. 

17470. You make two definite proposals. One is to make card-board by 
the utilisation of wheat straw. There is no private enterprise to interfere 
with it?—1 should say there is private enterprise. 

17471. There is no manufacture in this country of such straw card-hoards? 
—Yes. I think there was an industry established in Madras very long ago- 
and it is closing down, I do not think it is correct to say that it should be 
done or ought to be done, but if it obtains orders from Government for all 
their requirements, it could possibly exist. 

17472. “ The utilisation of cotton seed to extract felt, fuel, fodder and 
oil.” What is your view about cotton seed oil?—I have no objection to ex¬ 
periments. 

17473. Would you permit the experiments to go so far as to encourage 
private industry ?—On a small scale, certainly. There is the instance of a 
soap factory on the West Coast which has been started by Government and' 
quite successfully run by Government, and Government have now offered if. 
to the public, but no private enterprise has come forward to run it because 
there is nobody who has come to the conclusion that it could be run as a com¬ 
mercial conoern with success. It is merely as an experiment; if Government 
were to take it up on a very large scale now, it would be incorrect, I think, 
because commercial opinion is that it could not be a paying proposition. 
Government undoubtedly could run a considerable number of ventures; but 
there will be a great deal of ham to trade. 

17474. M.y point is this: Is not the country losing while it is waiting for 
private enterprise to take up these industries?—Private industries will come 
if there is chance of reasonable profit accruing. 

17475. The turpentine factory in the Punjab has been started by the Gov¬ 
ernment?—Yes, but it is closing. 

17476. It is still going on? It is now on a co-partnership basis?-—Is that 
so? 

17477. I presume it is part of the scheme for utilisation of forest product, 
is it not?—Yes, they are using forest product. And commercial enterprise- 
and things of that sort are rather handicapped because they do not know 
what Government is to do next, 

17478. Practically, in this ill-organised country, there is very little manu¬ 
facturing enterprise?—There has been a great deal of manufacturing enter¬ 
prise, but .1 suppose very unsuccessful in a great many instances. 

17479, They are manufacturing?—Yes. The Presidency was strewn with 
sugar factories which have closed down. That is one instance. 

17480. Sir Ganga Bam,: You are a manufacturing firm as well as an im¬ 
porting and exporting firm?—Yes. , 

17481, Are the other firms also the same? Have you any connection with- 
Shaw Wallace?—None. 
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17482. What manures do you deal inP—Wje produce manures as any 
one else does. 

17183. Have you got a branch here?—Yes. 

17484. You state you make superphosphates. How can you make it 
•without sulphuric acid?—We make it from imported sulphur. 

1748S. You stock the bones for making bonemealP—Yes, some of them. 

17486. Do you get any by-product?—The only thing is glue. The Madras 
■Government make glue and we do not. 

17487. Have you any branch in the Punjab?—No. 

17488. You send your representative to the farms to show the effect of 
these things and point out what a profitable thing it is to grow with 
manure ?—Also without manure, in big flower pots. 

17489. That is what is done all over the world P—We have started experi¬ 
ments like that here. 

17490. Do you send them to farms outside?—-Are there no agricultural 
farms P—No. We send representatives to all the exhibitions, agricultural 
and co-operative society exhibitions. 

17491. You do not deal in agricultural implements?—We do; we have 
•an agency in Madras. 

17492. Agency?—I think an agency for American machinery. 

17493. Supposing I copy a piece of plant? Would you claim any royalty? 
—We should. 

17494. You ot somebody represented to me that you were very much 
handicapped by the high rates of railway freight. I do not remember which 
firm it was, but are the railway freights so very high as to retard your 
spreading these things?—It is a very big factor, I should think. 

17495. Is it a big factor?—Yes, it is. 

17496. Then there is no doubt that the manure is mixed with sand in 
large quantities. Where is it done, at the destination or at the beginning?— 
I suppose at the destination, to save the railway freight. 

1 do not know if you have experience, but I have experience and I am 
telling you. It is 60 per cent, or so. 

17497. Sir Thomas Middleton: Is your main business with manures?— 
Yes, I should say, at present. 

17498. Is the demand mainly for nitrogen or phosphates?—That is a 
mathematical calculation; there are mixtures containing both. The people 
take compound manures. 

17499. Can you say whether different tracts of the Presidency are likely 
to want different mixtures? I think you are meeting special demands?— 
That is really an important question to be thought out and worked. We 
supply all demands for special fertiliser. 

17500. You are finding a demand for phosphates in the tobacco-growing 
•districts?—Yes. 

17501. Is there any demand coming from the cotton growing districts? 
—At present the demand is slight. 

17502. In what form do the tobacco growers take potash?—What is known 
as high grade sulphate. 

17503. 50 per cent, quality?—Yes. 

17504. You refer to the conservatism of cultivators who have been accus¬ 
tomed to hsh guano in taking to other fertilisers?—Yes. 

17505. You want fish guano for a certain purpose. What about bone- 
meal? Does it give the same result?—It is good, otherwise we should not 
have recommended it. 

17506. What percentage of nitrogen does fish guano contain?—I presume 
it is 8 per cent. 
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17507. A much lower percentage than the fish guanu used in Britain P— 
Yes, mucr. lower. 

17508. Dr. Ryder: I should like to know whether as the manufacturer 
of bonemeal you are for the prohibition of its export as a manure or for 
taxing its export P—I have answered that question before. At present, we 
think that the export should not be prohibited, but that as Boon as there is- 
an indication that as much of the bonemeal as is available in the country 
will be consumed, export should be stopped. 

17509. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya : With regard to this analysis which, 
you conduct for the benefit of your constituents, are there any conditions 
under which it is conducted, that is to say, should the constituent or the ryot 
who seeks your advice purchase a certain quantity of the fertiliser before- 
the analysis is made, or is it made in the case of anybody who seekB your, 
advice p—We make no stipulation. 

17510. Sir Gang a Ram: You are sending your manures to the Punjab P— 
It is rather far away. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till 9-80 a.m. on Tuesday, the 30th November,. 

1926, at Calcutta. 
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APPENDIX 

Export Duties on Bones and Oil-Cake*. 

As already explained in evidence, it is through exporting bones th&t 
fertiliser manufacturers in India are enabled to keep down their prices of 
all fertilisers sold in India. 

The imposition of an export duty on raw bones would not, except perhaps 
-temporarily, have the effect of lowering their price to the agriculturist. 

The price of raw bones musi in due course hecome adjusted to world 
prices for similar fertilisers, that is, purchasers in India will, in the ordinary 
course of events, be made to pay for them a price bearing direct relationship 
to the lowest price at which other fertilisers, having similar chemical com¬ 
position, could be imported or otherwise obtained. 

It must not be forgotten that fertilisers are already being imported in 
increasing quantities, will be still more needed in the future and will continue 
to set the price for indigenous fertilisers. 

That there cannot be two prices for the same article in a market is as 
true when applied to the units of nitrogen and pihosphoric acid in a fertiliser 
as it is to any other commodity, and in my opinion an export duty on raw 
bones or export prohibition would not materially affect the ultimate price 
situation. 

Further, restrictions upon the export of bones, if in the first instance re¬ 
sulting in iower prices, would adversely affect collections. 

A present feature about bones’ export is that higher prices are being 
obtained thin are warranted by their nitrogen and phosphoric acid contents 
only. Thia is because they are required for their glue contents also. 

The position therefore is that it is to the advantage of India to take this 
high price and to purchase instead foreign fertilisers costing less per unit 
of nitrogen ana phosphoric acid. 

Restriction on the export poonac—another indigenous fertiliser—might 
even cause very grave hardship to those engaged in oil extraction, and thig 
would re-act adversely upon the cultivator or oil-seeds. 
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—————__— t should be encouraged (N-arasimlunaju) 15,537-56, have 
made a good beginning (Leach) 15,639-46, Act, 1920 
(Paid) (219), 11,302-3, 11,451-62, 11,474, 11,615-8. 
Posts and Telegraphs, not much use to agriculturists (Subbarayan) (538). 

-—-'—, postal service too costly (B. Mudaliar ) (699). 

--—- , telegraphic reports of agricultural prices should be 

given (B. Mudaliar) (699). 

-—---——, wireless should be used for broadcasting agricul¬ 

tural information (B. Mudaliar ) (699). 


11,144-8, 

11,280-3, 
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Provincial Agricultural Service, Superior, recruitment of (Anstead) 
10,703-6, 10,716. 

Provincialism, gradually growing (Subbarayan) (638). 

————;-, India’s future with regard to (Subbarayan) 14,879-81. 

Provincial revenues, effect upon of increased prosperity of cultivators 
( MacMichael ) 11,794-801. 

Railways, existing, not enough for transport of agricultural produce 
(Subbarayan) (638), freights Should be reduced and wagons 
supplied promptly (S. Mudaliar) (425). 

-, no complaint concerning ( Anstead ) 9480-9. 

-, unsatisfactory (Kollengode) (189). 

Records of experiments ( Champion ) 17,311-23. 

} kept in library, record office unnecessary ( Anstead ) 
9291-6. 

Remuneration of village staff (MacMichael) 12,070-1. 

Research, expenses of, should be borne by Government of India OS 
Mudaliar ) (426). 

-, should be associated with education ( Anstead ) (63). 

---, staff should be strengthened (R. Mudaliar) (699). 

lkivenue Department, duties of (Reach) 16,748-51, training in agriculture 
of Officers not advisable 15,762-60. 

Revenue and Agricultural Departments, degree of co-operation between 
(Anstead) 10,469-81, 10,603-7. 

Roads, under control of local authorities have not deteriorated since being 
controlled by (Narasimharaju) 15,569-71. 

; inadequate (It. Mudaliar) (699), are deteriorating 16,776-8, lack of 
funds, panchayats should control 16,975-81, 17,044-52. 

, rural population do. not receive sufficient return for cess they pay, 

• Road Board necessary ( Subbarayan ) (538). 

-j ha ™, deteriorated since they wore taken over by local authorities 
(Subbarayan) 15,280-1 (Leach) 15,678-83. 

, Taluk Board should assist panchayats to control (Leach) 16 683-7 

-, unsatisfactory (Anstead) 9490-9, 10,287-303. 

, village, inadequate and ill-kept (S. Mudaliar) (425), through lack 
ofjunds 13,690-5, 13,834-6. 

> ~ > insufficient and ill-maintained ( Kollengode ) (180) 

--, --, unsatisfactory (Paul) 11,596-605, finance 11,606-11 

(MacMichael) 12,2934502. ’ 

Settlement (Anstead) 9981-3. 

Staff (Anstead) (63), more needed (Subbarayan) (538). 

Taluk consists of 50 to 200 villages (Anstead) 9444-6. 

C&jftT 3 14,60’7-S W lT745' rigatiOn aUd AffnCUltUral 

charges ehouJ ^ be reduced (It. Mudaliar) (699), 16,779-80, 

United Planters Association of Southern India ( Munro ) ( 255 - 62 ) 
Veterinary, Ccntral^Advisory Committee should bo established (Aitchison) 

, co-ordination, with Agricultural Department, no lack of 
n (Aitchison) (382), 13,270-2, 13,357. 

• mums , abuses, »»»•»! - 

, dispensaries, control of, should be transferred to provincial 
. authority (R. Mudaliar) (704), 16,807. 1 

~ > supervision of staff necessary (Aitchison) 13,138. 

, veterinary Adviser with the Government of India should be 
. appointed (Aitchison) (383), 13,174-8. e 

’ ^9688-9. 8h ° Uld be b ° th ceatra * and Provincial (Anstead) 


service insufficient (Kollengode) (189), not 
to a limited extent (S. Mudaliar) (425) 

llftAtinn a.Q a -nni'4 L „ 1 -_ J ,. 


satisfactory except 


tt* 11 . uwut Muaanar) (426). 

Village, organisation of as a -unit has broken down ( Sivan ) 10,877-8. 
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AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

Alienation of land, limitation of powers of, not desirable, except to 
protect co-operative societies ( Hood and Mudaliyar) 
(607, 626). 

-, free right of should be taken from cultivators (Sub- 

barayan) (539), 14 896-7 (Reddi) 18.090-4. 
Borrowing for uneconomic purposes should be made illegal (Subbarayan) 
16,191-3. 

Causes of false standards of life, drink (Anstead) (40), 9470-9, education, 
9474-8. 

-, marriage, illness, improvidence, litigation, vicissitudes of 

seasons and ignorance (Hood) (606), not much spending on 
ceremonies ( Mudaliyar ) (625). 

-—, for marriages and feasts, seed, cattle and implements (Sub- 

barayan) (539), 14,885, relation between marriage expenditure 
and income, 14,887-93, 15,078-80, 15,230-52, productive and 
unproductive, 15,060-1, marriages, 15,091-9. 

-~, purchase of land and livestock, marriages, &e, (Mudaliar) (699). 

-, trade and speculation, buildings, permanent improvements (M. 

Mudaliar) (699). 

-, uneconomic nature of holdings and lack of subsidiary occu¬ 
pations (Ramdas and Sivaswami) (673), failure of crops, 
marriages, &c., buildings, purchase of cattle (Narasimharaju) 
(570); poor yield, bad seasons, cattle dinease, cost of living 
and unemployment (S. Mudaliar) (426), drink, 13,929-32 
(Paul) (224-6), 11,521-5 (Kollengode) (189), (Reddi) (346), 
12,806-28, 13,055-61. 

Control of credit of cultivators inadvisable (Reddi) (346) 13,065-61. 
Co-operative movement should teach thrift (MacMichael) 11,826-30. 
Co-operative credit societies have given immense relief to ryots (Reddi) 
(346). 

Depressed classes, settled on the land (Faddison) 12,523-8. 

Extent of, two-thirds of pattadars in dry tracts and one-half in wet 
tracts are indebted, their mortgage debts alone amount¬ 
ing to half the value of the land hold by them (Ramdas and 
Sivaswami) (673). 

-, must be investigated ( Hood and Mudaliyar ) 16,891-906, re¬ 
settlement reports, 16015-7, 16,149, 16,392-3 (Subbarayan) 
14,999-15,002 ( Anstead ) (40). 

Federal Farm Loans Act (Reddi) (346). 

Finance: (See separate heading). 

Government loan through co-operative societies to liquidate existing debts 
(S. Mudaliar) (426), extent of unknown, 13,757-60. 

Increasing (fit. Mudaliar), 10,920-30. 

Insolvency, rural, not common (Nao-asimharaju) (570). 

Interest, moneylenders’ rate abnormally high, co-operative societies lend¬ 
ing at lower rates (Subbarayan) (539), rate should be con¬ 
trolled by legislation (639), 14,885-6, 14,894-5, excessive rates, 
15,045-7. 

-, of moneylenders, not necessarily high (Hood and Mudaliyar) 

(606), sometimes exorbitant (625). 

--—, rates exorbitant (S. Mudaliar) (426), maximum rate should be 

fixed (426) 13,943, freedom from arrest for civil debt, surplus 
for saving, 13,929-42, 13,944-7. 

-, loans should be provided at low rates (Kollengode) (189) 

(Ramdas and Sivaswami) (673). 

Investment, no market for, in rural India (Hood and Mudaliyar) (606), 
investment in co-operative societies, 16,819-25, 16,102-3. 

Land Mortgage Banks, required (Reddi) (346) 13,033-5, but cannot be 
organised under present system, 13,061-5, legislation required, 13,066-8, 
nature of mortgages, 13,069-76, the remedy (Anstead) (40), 9528-30, 
under Government ( Narasimharaju ) (570). 

Land revenue in Tanjoro a cause of indebtedness ( Ramdas and Siv/Hiwami) 
(673), incidence of, 16,603-10. 

iii 
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AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS— contd. 

Legislation (Paul) 11,394-8. 

--—, as to insolvency, inadvisable ( Kollengode) (189). 

-, for complete liquidation of existing debts (if. Mudaliar) (700 ), 

16,930-2 Government loans 16,982-17,014, 17,101-2. 

Minors, property of, guardians should be permitted to borrow upon for 
improvements ( Subbarayan ) (640), would be analogous to provisions of 
Settled Land Act in England, 14,898. 

Moneylenders, methods of ( Narasimharaju ) 15,503-11. 

-, obtaining possession of land ( lleddi ) 12,733-6. 

-, not known whether increasing in number ( Beddi) 13,052-4. 

-rates of interest (MacMicliael) 12,242-6. 

Moneylending by landlords ( Subbarayan) 15,045, ( Narasimharaju ) 15,342. 

- 1 dishonest account-keeping (Subbarayan) 15,047-9. 

- 1 security (Subbarayan) 15,056-9, 15,062-3. 

-— ; shop account (Subbarayan) 15,057-8, (lleddi) 13,084-7. 

Mortgagee, non-terminable, no practice of (Narasimharaju) (570), should 
be prohibited (Kollengode) (189). 

Panchayats should administer law as to (Paul) (225). 

Rainfall, insufficiency of a cause of indebtedness (Ramdas and Sivasivami) 
(673) 16,611-5. 

Remedies for (if. Mudaliar) (700). 

Repayment prevented by, failure of crops, high interest, insufficient 
income and lack of subsidiary industries (R. Mudaliar) (700); 
(Narasimharaju) (570). 

Restriction of credit of cultivators inadvisable (Narasimharaju) (570) 
15,315-7, but there should be restriction on cultivators who are borrow¬ 
ing from Government (if. Mudaliar) (700) . 16,947. 

Sources of credit, taccavi, co-operative societies and moneylenders (It. 
Mudaliar) (699). 

-, the usurer (Paul) (224). 

--the holding and the moneylender (Narasimharaju) 

(570). 

Statistics as to, none (Anstead) 9464-73. 

Sub-division of holdings, not the main cause of (Leach) 15,744-7. 

Taccavi, popular, amount of loans increasing (MacMichael) (263), 12,044-7, 
11,802-11. 

-, rules as to (MacMichael) 11,812-25. 

-, in dry areas ( MacMichael ) 11,867-72, 

-, in famine (MacMichael) 11,992-12,002, 12,044-63. 

•-, rate of interest (MacMichael) 12,241. 

--, extent of indebtedness (MacMichael) (309), extent of taccavi 

(310-1). 

Usurious Loans Act (Paul) 11,526-8; (Subbarayan) 15,050-5. 

-, has not been applied (lleddi) 13,088-89. 

-—--, may cause hardship to cultivators unless land 

mortgage banks are started (Narasimharaju) 
(570). 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

Agriculture as an industry subsidiary to weaving (Hood and Mudaliyar) 
(607). 

Agricultural produce, preparation of for consumption (Kollengode) (190), 
(Subbarayan) (542). 

Basket-making (Subbarayan) (542), difficult (Sutherland) (403). 
Beekeeping, not much scope for (Subbarayan) (542). 

—... not likely to prove profitable on the plains but requires 

investigation (Sutherland) (402). 

Blanket-weaving in the Ceded District* (Hood and Mudaliyar) (607). 
Carpentry (Sutherland) 13,516-20. 

Carting (Hood and Mudaliyar) (607), (Subbarayan) (542). 
Charka-spinning (S. Mudaliar) (428). 

Coconut fibre, use of (Reddi) (350). 
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AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES — contd. 

Coconut oil factory, room for in Godavari District ( Reddi ) (360). 

-, Government help necessary (Reddi) 12,767-8. 

~— -, started hy Tata Company (Reddi) 12,759-61. 

Coolie work (flood and Mudaliyar) (607), (S. Mudaliar) (428). 

Cotton ginning factories, cultivators obtain seasonal employment in 
( Subbara/yam, ) (542), (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto ) (464). 

Demonstration and loans for beekeeping, poultry rearing fruit growing, 
<fec. (S. Mudaliar) (428). 

Dairying (Reddi) (360). 

Employment, cultivator, average, only works 120 days in the year; 

wastes rest of his time (Reddi) (349-50). 

-—--, probably does not work more than 8 months 

a year (Sutherland) (402), (R. Mudaliar) 

-, works 9 months in the year (Subbarayan) (542), 

( S . Mudaliar) (428). 

-, varies flood and Mudaliyar) (007). 

----, may bo supplied by Government and Local Boards on roads, 

tank repairs, Ac. (R. Mudaliar) (706). 

Experiments (Paul) 11,493-7. 

Extension of, not possible in North Arcot (Leach) 15,761-2. 

Fish canning (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) 14,205-7. 

Fruit growing on the Nilgiris (Bazl-td-Lah and Pinto) (451), uncertain 
(Sutherland) (402), 13,578-83. 

---—, e.g., mango and banana, profitable (Subbarayan) (542). 

Fruit preserving institute at Coonoor, subsequently closed (Bazl-ul-Lah 
and Pinto) (451), owing to lack of market 13,981, 
and commercial experien.ee 13,982-9. 

-, imports of jams and jellies, figures (Bazl-ul-Lah and 

Pinto) 13,990-14,006 (469), 14,136-42. 

Government should encourage industries connected with the preparation 
of sugar, cotton seed used for felt, rice straw for paper 
(R. Mudaliar) (706), and industries connected with pre¬ 
paration of agricultural produce (Sutherland) (403). 

-„ i justified in spending public funds on popularising part- 

time occupations for agriculturists (Reddi) 12,752-6. 

-, should not take any steps to establish industries subsidiary 

to agriculture (Keith and Wood) (763). 

-, should not interfere with private enterprise (Keith and 

Wood) 17,468-79. 

Groundnut, deterioration of, owing to bad method of decortication 
(Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) (453-4), 14,038-43. 

--, cost of machine (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) 14,091-2. 

-, machinery (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) 14,187-91. 

Hydro-electric projects, scepticism concerning (Anstead) 9822-31. 

Industrial Department should investigate ( Subbarayan) (543). 
-, experimental work should be confined to pre¬ 
liminary investigation (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) 
(463) 14,025-30. 

Industrial concerns should move to rural areas (Reddi) (350), (S. Mudaliar ) 
(429), should not (Subbarayan) (542), (Kollengode) (190). 

Lac (Razl-ul-Lah and Pinto) 14,154. 

Machinery, experiment to evolve improved, for preparation of agricul¬ 
tural produce (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) (453), (S. Mudaliar) (429). 

Madras State Aid to Industries Act, for private enterprise to start new 

industries ( Bazl-ul-Lah and 

Pinto) (453). 

dead letter ( Bazl-ul-Lah and 
Pinto) 13,978. 

.ong-term loans given ( Bazl-ul-Lah 
and Pinto) 14,012-23. 
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AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES— contd. 

Madras State Aid to Industries Act, co-operative society necessary 

(Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto > 

13,979-80. 

— 1 — ---, requires amendment (Bazl-ul-Lah 

and Pinto) 14,024. 

~ ..., administration of ( Bazl-ul-Lah and 

Pinto ) 14,117-35, 14,168-70. 

—-—-——-—, Carnatic Paper Mills ( Bazl-ul-Lah 

.... , , . . and Pinto) 14,172-6. 

Manufacturing agricultural and forest products (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) 
13,975-7. 

Market must be available (Paul) (227-8), 11,529-39. 

——----, lack of facilities (Kollengode) (190). 

Middle Schools could teach grass mat-making, weaving, ropemaking, 
basketmaking, poultry ( Sutherland ) (402). 

None at present (Kollengode) 10,969-71. 

Oil pressing (Beddi) (350), (Sutherland) (403), (Subbarayan) (542). 
Panchayats should organise work by villagers for village improvement" 
(B. Mudaliar) (706). 

Pisciculture (Subbarayan) (542). 

— -, not sufficient water in dry season (Sutherland) (403). 

Poultry (Keith and Wood) (761). 

-, considerable opportunity (Sutherland) (402). 

-, necessary to improve breeds (Subbarayan) (542). 

— -, not reared on extensive scale (Beddi) (350). 

Bice hulling highly developed (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) (454). 

Bice mills (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) 14,158-60. 

Road repairs (Sutherland) (402). 

Bopee, baskets and mats (Beddi) (350, (B. Mudaliar) (706), (Sutherland) 

Byots, most, have subsidiary occupations (MacMichael) (264), 12,120-3. 
Salon, industries in (Subbarayan) 15,244-7. 

Sericulture in Mysore. 

-, Ooonoor silk farm research institute (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) 

(452). 

-, Government taking steps to expand (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) 

(451) . 

-, Kollegal Taluk of Coimbatore, in (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) 

(452) , 14,145-50. 

-, microscope, use of ( Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) (453), 14,010. 

-, mulberry fungus disease at Coonoor (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) 

(452), experience of Mysore (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) 
14,007-9. 

--, pebrine disease ( Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) (452). 

— -, peripatetic rearing party (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) (452). 

-*— --, weaving parties (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) 14,151-3. 

-, roaring and reeling (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) 14,166-7. 

-, Silk Superintendent (Bazl-ul-Lah and, Pinto) (452), training 

14,164-5. 

-, volume of silk trade, figures (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) (470-1). 

-—, heat would be an obstacle (Sutherland) (402), 13,587-9. 

——-—, not much scope for (Subbarayan) (542), (Beddi) (350). 

Soap factory (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) 14,143-4. 

Spare-time occupations, a matter for Industries Department (Anstead) 
9,832-41, 10,211-17. 

Spinning, hand, should be encouraged by Government (Subbarayan) (542) 
15,015-23, (Naradmharaju) 15,486-9. 

Staple crops, should be related to (Paul) (227). 

Study of rural industries necessary (Sutherland) (403). 

Subsidiary industries not extending (Anstead) 9821. 

Survey of cottage industries to be made (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) (451 and 
454) 13,974, 14,176-9. 

Teaching children (Sutherland) 13,684-6, 13595. 

Water, lack of supply of, chief obstacle to (It. Mudaliar) (706). 

Weaving taught in vocational middle school (Sutherland) 13515, and 
spinning (Paul) (223), 11,636-9. 
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Well-sinking in dry lands (S. Mudaliar) (428). 

W t?££ y o E * llibition ’ information collected for (Baxl-ul-Lah and Pinto) 
14,096-8. 

Women, lace-making ( Sutherland ) 13,509-14. 

Woollen twist-making as an instance (Paul) (228). 

AGRICULTURAL LABOUR. (See PADDISON.) 

Emigration, returned emigrants, of depressed classes have improved 

standards ( Sutherland) 13,487-93. 

—-—, are usually landless people ( Sutherland ) 

13,677-8. 

--, to Assam and Ceylon, doubtful conditions ( Reddi ) 12,837-9. 

"-— to Ceylon and Malay States ( Subbarayan) 15,003-7. 

- , emigrants return with improved standard of life, but have 

learned to drink arrack (Subbarayan) 15,155-63. 
j oy caste people, improving their economic position 
(Reddi) 12,829-36. 

- 1 indentured labour stopped (Reddi) 12,840-7, ( MacMichael) 

11,896-905, 12,274-6, 12,333-46. 

hree allotment of land to landless labourers (Subbarayan) (543). 

Labour Officers should be transferred to proposed Development Depart¬ 
ment (Ramdas and Sivaswatni) (678) 16,732-3. 

Machinery, labour-saving, will^cause unemployment ( Hood and Mudaliywr) 

( introduction of, undesirable (Hood and 
Mudaliya/r) (629). 

> distinguished from labour-improving machinery 
_ (Hood and Mudaliya/r) 16,137-48. 

salem, in, no shortage of labour (Subbarayan) (543). 

School children (Paul) 11,642-4. 

Sufficient and well distributed (Amt e. ad) (59) 9842-6. 

Wages (Reddi) 12,804-5, in kind and in money (S. Mudaliar) 13,734-6. 

AITCHISON, D. A. D., M.R.C.V.S., M.P.S., I.V.S., Veterinary Adviser to 
the Government of Madras (382-400). 

ADMINISTRATION, VETERINAKy : 

Central Advisory Committee should be established 13,263-9 
Coordination, with Agricultural Department, no lack of (382), 13,270-2, 
lo,o57 > 

Department Jo , and Bllould be independent of Agricultural Department 
(3u2), 13jlo3-4. 

070 M 10S ' no voterlnar J’ dispensaries under control of (382), 
13, J7o-oo. 

Supervision of staff necossary 13,138. 

V ®forinary Adviser with the Government of India should be appointed 
(oo3), 13,174-8. 


Animal Husbandry: 

Cattle-breeding might be placed under Veterinary Department 
13,165-62, 13,273-5, 13,317-8. 

Cattle Improvement Officer should be appointed 
/ 13,188-90, 

— improvement of milch cow and draught ox 13,191-2 

Dry cows put out to graze 13,297-8. 

Horses of little importance 13,210, 13,323-4. 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Veterinary propaganda necessary 13,220-8, 13.330-3. 

Education : 

Madras Veterinary College, 4th year’s training should be given 

13,179-87, 13,299-301, 13,364-73. 
qualifications for admission 13,238-9, 
13,354-6. 

“ * small proportion of students agriculturists 

13,240-2. 

--free education 13,243-6. 
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AITCHISON, D. A. D., M.R.C.V.S., M.P.S., I.V.S.— contd. 

Education— contd. 

Madras Veterinary College, stipends 13,247-61. 

- +— -- private students 13,262-6. 

___expenditure 13,319-22. 

_i-- students selected from language areas 

13,334-6. 

Scholarships, veterinary, for depressed classes 13,216-9. 

---—*— ---, selection for 13,229-35. 

Research, Veterinary : 

Classification of diseases 13,349-53, 

Examples of work done 13,302-9. 

Facilities, further, desirable (383). 

Feeding 13,236-7. 

Indigenous medicines 13,313-4, 13,325-9. 

Muktesar, wrongly controlled (382). 

-Director should do administrative work only (382). 

-—, staff should be free from routine work (383), 13,169-73. 


Veterinary : 

Abortion in cows 13,350. 

Cattle-breeding might be under Veterinary Department 13,155-62, 
13,273-5, 13,317-8. . x , 

-Cattle Improvement Officer should be appointed 

13,188-90. 

-.- improvement of milch cow and draught ox 13,191-2. 

Contagious diseases, not much opposition in dealing with now (383), 
Dispensaries, growing use of (382-3). 

- number of cases 13,358-63. 

Grass, relation of to diseases 13,353. 

Hookworm common in dogs 13,310-2. 

Horses of little importance 13,210, 18,323-4. 

Indigenous medicines 13.313-4. 

-, might be of interest 13,325-9. 

-, books 13,337-41. 

Inoculation by serum alone method for rinderpest, little opposition to 
(383). 

Inoculation serum-simultaneous, there would be opposition to compulsion 
(383), 13,201-6. 

Local bodies, no dispensaries under control of (382), 13,278-83. 

Local Government, support of Department, no complaint as to (382). 
Madras Cattle Diseases Act, compulsory notification, segregation, dis¬ 
posal of carcases, compulsory inocula¬ 
tion by serum alone method (383), 

---, cannot efficiently control movements of 

animals 13,193-200. 

-, inoculation 13,201-6. 

_ ___, control of carcases not very thorough 

13 207-9. 

_, amended 13,289-93. 

Malpractices by officials 13,138-52, 13,162. 

Propaganda necessary 13,220-8, 13,380-3. 

Public health, connection with 13,211-2. 

Reports from villages 13,284-5. 

Research, staff at Muktesar should be free from routine work (383), 
13,169-73. 

- feeding 13,236-7. 

-—, examples of 13,302-9. 

--, classification of diseases 13,349-63. 

_—, further facilities for desirable (383). 

Retrenchment policy in view of loss of quarter of million cattle from 


disease 13,257-62. 

Salaries too low 13,139-42. 

Scholarships for depressed classes 13,216-9. 

_ _—.——-, selection for 13,229-35. 

Scrapie disease in sheep 13,352. 
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AITCH ISON, D. A. D., M.R.C.V.S., M.P.S., I.V.S.— contd. 

V etekinary— contd . 


fie ™i g 0 ®* 1 shortage of owing to transport difficulties (383), 
Xo,1do-o, 13.29o-6. 

Staff 13,134-7. 


-, available for local epidemics 13,286-8, 13,294. 

-, private practice and fees 13,342-6. 

Superior Provincial Service 13,374-6. 

Supervision of staff necessary 13,138. 

Touring assistant surgeons, complaint by ryots as to absence of (383) 
Touring dispensaries, full use being made of (383). 

--, motor dispensaries not necessary, 13 346-8. 

Tuberculosis in cattle 13,213-6, 13,304-9. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY (see wider ANSTEAD.) 

Artificial manure, production of, might help ryot to reduce number of 
cattle (It. Mudaliar ) (705), 16,942. 

Bellary District, Government breeding station should be established in 
(B. Mudaliar) (705). 

Bulls, Kangayan (Subbarayan) 14,972-6, 16,213-5. 

-, working bulls ( Subbarayan ) 14,978-9. 

-, should be provided at weekly markets (Paul) (227). 

Castration ( S. Mudaliar ) (428). 

---—, a good deal of used to be done by touring veterinary 

assistants (Leach) (590). 

Cattle, useless, every village overstocked with (Leach) (589). 
Cattle-breeding (Subbarayan} (541-2). 

-, herd of the Pattagar of Palayakottai, very remunerative, 

discouraging influence of the Estates Land Act 
(Subbarayan) 14,899-904. 

-, Kangayam and Ayrshire bulls, Sindhi cattle, dairying 

(Subbarayan) 15,188-54. 

-, might be placed under Veterinary Department (Aitchison) 

13 155-62, 13,273-5, 13,317-8. 

-_-Cattle Improvement Officer should be appointed (Aitchi¬ 
son) 13,188-90. 

---, improvement of milch cow and draught ox 13,191-2 

(Kollengode) 10,987-96. 

Census of cattle carelessly done, use of as legal evidence has caused 
immense mischief ( Iteddi) (351), 12,762-4. 

Common grazing, causes promiscuous propagation (Leach) (589). 

-, pauchayats might control (Leach) (589), 15,688-92. 

-, should be gradually abolished (Leach) (589-90). 

——-, coimnon^jiustures are inadequate (S. Mudaliar) (428). 

Cow, care of (Subbarayan) 14,976-7, 

-, dry cows put out to graze (Aitchison) 13,297-8. 

Dairying, great scope for (Subbarayan) (541). 

-, milch buffalo should be improved (B. Mudaliar) (705). 

-, doubtful whether cow can take place of milch buffalo (If. 

Mudaliar) 16,810. 

-, could be improved at Cantamanayakanur (S. Mudaliar) (428). 

--—, loans for should be granted by Government (S. Mudaliar) (428). 

Deterioration of cattle caused by promiscuous breeding and insufficient 
pasture land (B. Mudaliar) (705). 

Destruction of useless cattle necessary ( Subbarayan) (542) 15,087-90. 

Draught animals, ryot does not appreciate importance of improvement of 
(Leach) 15,600. 

Fodder, crops (S. Mudaliar) 13,866-7. 

-, times of shortage, in Madura (S. Mudaliar) (428); in Salem (Sub¬ 
barayan) (542), (B. Mudaliar) (705). 

-, scarcity, system to deal with, necessary (Subbarayan) (541). 

—---, in Salem in July, August, September, October, longer 

shortage during last three years (Subbarayan) (542). 
-, dry (Subbarayan) 15,216-9. 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY— contd. 

Fodder, methods of improving supply of (JR. Mudaliar) (705). 

-, fodder and green manure crops, concessions as to water charges 

(MacMichael) 11,874, 12,040-3. 

Grazing in forests ( Tireman) 11,086-90, 11,111-3, 11,131-8, 11,179-80, 
11,242-4. 

-, sheep ( fireman) 11,091-3. 

---, goats (Tireman) 11,126-7. 

-, silage (Tireman) 11,182-3. 

Horses of little importance (Aitchison) 13,210, 13,323-4. 

Oilcake as cattle food (S. Mudaliar) 13,874-6. 

Panchayat, control of forest grazing grounds (Leach) 15,603-4. 

Plough, improved, cannot be used because of smallness of draught 
animals (Subbarayan) 14,967-71. 

Silo should be adopted (Paul) (227). 

Touring of veterinary assistants has been abolished (Leach) (590) 15,619-22. 
ANSTEAD, RUDOLPH, M.A., Director of Agriculture, Madras (32-150), 
Administration : 

Board of Agriculture, Provincial, does not exist 9548-52. 

Coimbatore Agricultural College (62). 

Director and Deputy Directors of Agriculture, duties of 9405-9. 
-, administrative duties pre¬ 
vent touring 10,593-602. 

Irrigation and agriculture not in touch 9538-48. 

Panchayats 9396-9403. 

Provincial Agricultural Service, Superior, recruitment for 10,703-6, 
10,715. 

Railways, no complaint concerning 9480-9. 

Records kept in library, record office unnecessary 9291-6. 

Research and education should be associated (63). 

-, veterinary, should be both central and provincial 9668-9. 

Revenue and Agricultural Departments, degree of co-operation between 
10,469-81, 10,603-7. 

Roads unsatisfactory 9490-9, 10,287-303. 

Settlement 9981-3. 

Staff (63). 

Taluk consists of 50 to 200 villages 9444-6, 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Caused by false standards of life, drink (40), 9476-9. 

---, education 9474-8. 

Extent of (40). 

Land mortgage banks the remedy (40), 9528-30. 

Statistics as to, none 9464-73. 

Agricultural Industries : 

Hydro-electric projects, scepticism concerning 9822-31. 

Spare-time occupations a matter for Industries Department 9832-41,. 
10,211-17. 

Subsidiary industries not extending 9821. 

Agricultural Labour: 

Sufficient and well distributed (59), 9842-6. 

Animal Husbandry : 

Cattle, crossbreds, prejudice against (49). 

-, but first cross satisfactory 9714-22, 10,087-91, 10,322-38. 

-, improvement of 10,306-8. 

-, implements limited by strength of (48). 

-, number of 10,308-11. 

-, breeds and breeding, Brahmini bulls deteriorating (50). 

—- - , bulls, premium, not enough 9702-8,. 

10,180-4. 

-r-, castration, bloodless, should be developed 

(60), but compulsion inadvisable- 
10,185-7. 
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ANSTEAD, RUDOLPH, M.A.— contd. 

Animal Husbandry— contd. 

Cattle, breeds and breeding, Committee should be appointed in each 

village to control (60), 9723-4. 

—, cows, ryot should be taught to take 
greater care of (51). 

-—-—, dual purpose 9718-22, 

- -, Government grant for maintenance of 

bulls should be increased (51). 

--, Kanga.yam 10,310-20. 

---——, not profitable (52). 

- j Ongoles, 9709-13, 10,311-20. 

' —---, export of, prohibition of versus 

control of 9805-20. 

, Viceroy and Governors could stimulate 
interest 9700-1. 

, Feeding, fodder, insufficiency of, owing to competition of com¬ 
mercial crops and water-shortage (51 and 52). 

-, forests should be used for fodder famine reserves 

9851-81. 

-, grazing lands should be free from taxation (52), 

9792-9804. 

■-, are becoming cultivated 10,078-81. 

-- panchayats should limit stock on 

grazing land and encourage silage 
making (50). 

—--, common, should be controlled to pre- 

, vent excessive grazing and pro¬ 

miscuous breeding (51). 

-, enclosures would improve cattle 9713, 9801-4. 

-, prickly pear should be used as famine fodder 9862-3. 

-, salt should be given 10,416-22. 

-- —, silage, importance of 9725-56. 

-, inferior to green fodder 9785-91. 

-, values of foodstuffs should be studied (51), in colla¬ 
boration with Bangalore 9780-3. 

Dairying, Adulteration, pedigree herds, milk recording, District Board 
bulls (49), 10,078-7. 

-, co-operative societies should run dairies (49), and purchase 

bulls (50). 

-, milkmen’s societies should be formed (51). 

-, Madras City, neighbouring forests should be reserved for 

grazing dry cows (51). 

-, not profitable (49), 9675-84. 

Deputy Director of Agriculture, Livestock 9670-4. 

Goats require control 9688-92, 10,149. 

Pigs not important 9693-9, 

Policy, definite, being successfully pursued (49). 

Sheep not promising 9685-7. 

Veterinary, hospitals should be extended (50). 

-, inoculation against rinderpest Should be advertised (50). 


Attracting Capital : 

Agriculture not the most profitable means of using capital (58), 9950-8. 
Development retarded by conservatism, ignorance, indebtedness and 
lack of strenuousness of ryots (59). 

Co-operation : 

Adulteration should be prevented by societies selling standard qualities 
(53). 

Agricultural associations dead 9935-6, 10,064. 

Better-farming societies, none 10,111-18 
Better-living societies 9391-5. 

College society 10,140. 
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ANSTEAD, RUDOLPH, M.A_ contd. 

Co-operation— contd. 

Consolidation of holdings should be undertaken 10,488. 

Demonstration (39), 10,062. 

Dairying should be undertaken (49). 

Forest panehayats should develop into co-operative societies (52). 
Implements, distribution of, should be undertaken (49). 

Irrigation, minor schemes 10,489-91. 

Land mortgage banks should be established (40), 9528-30, 10,227-9. 
Milkmen’s societies (51), 9760-76. 

Pessimism concerning 9627, 9933-40. 

Sale societies (56 <fc 58). 

-■■■- . , demonstrators have not time to assist 10,615-6. 

Seed distribution should be undertaken (44), 9623-31. 

Taccavi 9519-22. 

Taluka development associations unsound 9927-34, 10,062, 10,170-8. 

Chops and Crop Protection : 

Cotton, Cambodia, grown too extensively (45). 

-, ginning and pressing factories, control of (47). 

-, control of weighing ineffective (47). 

-, measures for improvement of crops partly effective (47). 

-, protective measures ineffective (45-47). 

--, South Indian, poor quality 10,431-4. 

Fodder crops, several new varieties recently introduced (44). 

Food crops displaced by money crops ( 45), 9637-51, 10,126-31, 10,359-63, 
Fruit, culture should he developed (44), 9612-22. 

Green-dressing crops successfully introduced (44). 

Groundnut grown too extensively (45), 9637-40. 

Improvement of, lines of research (43-44). 

Madras Agricultural Pests and Diseases Act, 1919 (45-47), should be 
more rigorous 9632-36, 10,073, 10,188. 

Mahali disease of Areca palms prevented by Bordeaux mixture (40). 

New crops, little scope for (44). 

Onions 10.635-9. 

Potatoes 10,121-2, 10,639-43. 

Recognisable character of improvod strains desirable (44). 

Kice seed 10.092-7, 10,347-50. 

Seed distribution difficult, should be done by co-operative societies (44), 
9623-31, 10,132-5, 10,424-30, 10,661-3. 

Sugarcane, varieties 10,339-46. 

Tapioca 10,499-600. 

Varieties, approved, cultivation of, by ryots not insisted on 10,709-10. 
Vegetables on garden land should be developed (44). 

Water requirements of crops 9566-73, 

Wild animals, damage by, negligible (45). 

Cultivation : 

Alkaline problem not. serious 9561-3. 

Dry cultivation on superior land, standard of, better than on wet lands 
(60). . 

Education, English, has led to disintegration of joint family life in 
higher castes, extravagance, larger families, sub-division of holdings 
and poverty (59), 9304. 

Famine areas require more attention 9420-40. 

Holdings, large and small, adopt the same system 10,065-7, 10,114-20. 
Improvement, extent of, satisfactory 10,200-10, 10,304-5. 

-, retarded by conservatism, ignorance, indebtedness and 

lack of strenuousness of ryots (59), lack of capital 
9953-8. 

Landlords do not co-operate 10,055-8, 10^608-14. 

Meteorological service of no assistance 9500-03. 

Unit of, yoke of oxen 10,136, 10,141-5. 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

■Agricultural Department, cost of (Anstead) 10,393-9, 

Central body not required for 10,658-64. 

Cinematograph, use of, presents great difficulties (39). 
_, but promising 9450-7, 9757-9. 
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ANSTEAD, RUDOLPH, M,A_ contd. 

Demonstration and Propaganda— contd . 

Co-operative societies (39), 9461-3, 10,062. 

Concentration of, preferable 10,110-3. 

Cultivators’ own plots, demonstration on 9410-4, 9447-9. 

Demonstration areas, an encouraging experiment (39). 

- plots, successful (38.). 

Demonstrators, not sufficient in number (38-9), 9992-6, 10,169-73, 
-, Telugu speaking 10,230-46. 

--, students who fail in Middle schools not good enough for 

10,261-3. 

-, duties and qualifications of 10,254-60. 

--, travelling 10,701-2. 

Deputy Directors, duties of 9406-9, 10,600-2. 

Dry cultivation 9415-9. 

Fairs used for demonstration (39). 

Increased output of a new method must be 15 to 20 per cent, to attract 
cultivators 9458-60. 

Irrigated areas, concentrated on 9288-9. 

Methods of, successful 10,059-60. 

Rice transplantation 10,347-50. 

Ryots willing to accept advice (39), 9951-2. 

Shows, agricultural, of limited value 10,708. 

Touring by Director of Agriculture 10,593-9. 


Education : 

Adult, not hopeful 9941-9. 

After-careers of students 9375-6, 10,276-8, 10,384-92, 10,586-92, 10,617-23 
Andhra University, agricultural college under, should not be started 
10,243-50. 

Attracting middle class youths to agriculture (37). 

Coimbatore Agricultural College (35), (62-03), 10,101-9. 

--- cost per student (122), 

-— fees 10,288-6, 

-;----- convenient situation 10,560-7. 

Commercial experience 10,693-700. 

Compulsion inadvisable 9989, 10,011-4, 10,188-90, 10,481-4. 

Co-operation, depends upon 9940. 

Engineering 10,381-3. 

English education, bad effect of on higher castes (59), 9304. 

Female, importance of 9990-1. 

Government service, the sole object of agricultural students (35), 
9366-76, 10,032-5. 

--—, Co-operative Department 10,274-5. 

Indebtedness, caused by 9474-8. 

Linguistic distribution of students 10,235-49. 

Madras agricultural education a failure (36), 10,160. 

Madras University 10,606-78. 

Marketing, improvement of condition of, depends on education of ryot 

Middle schools 10,041-51. 

Mission schools 10,272-3. 

Nature study should be taught in schools (35-36), 9377-87, 10,052-4, 
10,400—1. 

Pusa cannot completely train research workers (34), 9303. 

Research and education should be associated (63). 

Scholanships 10,677-8. 

Schools, primary and high, should not teach agriculture (35-6). 
Science, rudiments of, should be taught in .schools 9389. 

Technical agricultural schools should be established for boys after 
leaving ordinary schools (36), 10,162-8, 

Teachers in elementary schools should be recruited from students of 
agricultural middle schools 10,261-70. 

Unpopularity of agriculture among educated persons (37) 9390 
Vernacular agricultural training 9373-4, 9388, 10,167-8. ’ 
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ANSTEAD, RUDOLPH, M.A_ contd. 

FBBTILISEB.S : 

Adulteration, very small (43), 

Activated sludge plant necessary 9587-62. 

Available to ryots 10,633-4. 

Benefits of, figures (147-160). 

Cowdung as fuel, evil effects exaggerated, cannot be stopped (43). 

-, the best manure 10,024-9. 

Export of, extent of (41 and 42). 

-, should be prohibited 9593-9601, 10.023-6, 10,449. 

--—, figures (146). 

Hutchinson’s work on phosphates (33), 10,045-60. 

Phosphate deficiency 10,018-22. 

Ploughing and nitrogen fixation 10,436-48. 

Prices of crops, limiting factor in use of manures 9603-7. 

Prices of manures too high (41 and 43), 9693-9604. 

-, railway freights an item 10,069-72. 

Research necessary (43), 9608. 

Salt, denatured, not recommended 10,412-6. 

Sheep penning, 10,627. 

Synthetic farmyard manures (43), 10,026-8. 

Finance: 

Agricultural Department, cost of 10,393-9. 

Land mortgage banks should be established under Government (40) 
9528-30. 

Local Government should finance propaganda 10,172-4. 

Ornaments for women, a source of credit 9513-7, 10,086. 

Post office savings bank should encourage thrift 9504-8. 

Savings certificates, importance of 9511-8. 

Fon.BSTS: 

Denudation of deforested areas not very important 9679-84. 

Fodder famine reserves, should be used for 9851-61, 10,408-11. 

Madras City, neighbouring forests should be reserved for grazing drj 
cows (51). 

Panchayats should control forests, but are weak (62), 10,085. 

Proximity to forest areas not annoying to cultivators 10,407-8. 

Touch adequate between Forest and Agricultural Departments, desir¬ 
able to attach Forest Officers for short periods to Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment 9847-60. 

Fbaomkntation of Holdings : 

Consolidation, compulsory, not advisable 10,485-8. 

Statistics, not collected 9531-6. 

Holdings : 

Average size about 6 acres 10,068, 10,141-5, 10,485-6. 

Tenancy cultivation, an obstacle 10,146-8. 

Unit of cultivation, a yoke of oxen 10,136, 10,141-5. 

Implements : 

Co-operative societies should undertake distribution (48). 

Factors limiting use of, price and cattle (48). 

Improvement of existing machinery preferable to introduction of new 
machinery (48), 9652-61. 

Manufacturers, small 10,684. 

Ploughs, improved, 6,000 in use, mass production 10,136-9. 

Progress in introducing fairly good (48). 

Research Engineer required (48), 10,683, 
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ANSTEAD, RUDOLPH, M.A_ contd. 

Irrigation 

Agricultural and Irrigation Departments, no touch between 9538-48. 
-—, disagree as to water require¬ 
ments of sugarcane 9566-73. 

Famine protection 10,352-7, 10,364-5. 

Hydro-electric schemes 10,366-71. 

Minor works require more attention (41), 9553-9, 9564-5. 

--, entrusting to co-operative societies 10,489-91. 

Perennial rivers 10,558-9. 

Schemes 9537. 

Value of land affected by 10,553-7. 

Volumetric basis of charge ideal but difficult 9674-6. 

Water requirements of crops 10,546-51. 

Wells 10,513-25. 

Wells, waterlifte, &c., handed over to Industrial Department 10,098-100, 
10,679-82. 

Marketing : 

Adulteration, very common (52). 

---, co-operative societies should sell standard qualities (53). 

Advances on value of crop before harvesting (57). 

Barter (57). 

Commission rates (57), 9923. 

Ob-operative credit would strengthen position of ryot, co-operative sale 
societies not likely to succeed at present (56), but in future should 
improve quality of exported goods by grading (68). 

Gotten, ryots at a disadvantage in selling (55-6). 

Dues (56), 9880-9. 

Education, the means of improvement of (56). 

Export, multiplicity of intermediaries (56), fairer to cultivator than 
internal market 9873-6. 

Facilities, unsatisfactory (55). 

—•———, special officer should be appointed 9870-2. 

Groundnuts, largely exported (66). 

--, decortication of 9897-9904. 

Information as to market prices, &c., would be of little value to culti¬ 
vators under present conditions (68). 

Legislation needed for control of markets (54). 

Licensing of -middlemen, public opinion not ripe for 9893-4, 9913-7. 
Middlemen and moneylenders largely control (65 and 56), 9876-9, no free 
samples 10,707. 

Milkmen’s co-operative societies (51), 9760-76. 

Railways, no complaint 9480-9. 

Roads unsatisfactory 9490-9, 10,287-10,303. 

Storage facilities for grain very practical 9918-22, 10,423. 

Sugarcane, bad conditions (66), 9905-17. 

Tirrupur Gotten Market, history of (531, 9864-9. 

Transport system must be improved (54-5), 

Weighing, control of in ginning factories, ineffective (47). 

Weights and measures, standardisation of, a crying need (58), 9895-6. 

Research : 

Agricultural engineering (34). 

Bangalore Animal Nutrition Station should work on fundamental 
problems 9780-3. 

Board of Agriculture, very useful 9997-9. 

Central Advisory Board desirable, analogous to Indian Central Obtton 

Committee (33). 

-, to be financed by an export cess 10,000-2, 

10,457-63. 

-, to suggest and correlate Provincial research, 

but agriculture would remain provin¬ 
cialised 9313-39, 10,646-10. 
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ANSTEAD, RUDOLPH, M.A_ contd. 

Research— contd. 

Coimbatore Sugarcane Station, very good -work of 10,004-10. 

---, varieties unsuitable for Southern India 

10,339-46. 

—-, Agricultural College (82-3). 

Crops and crop protection (43-4), 10,669-77. 

Economic surveys of villages necessary 10,190-4. 

Economist, Agricultural, required 9441-3, 10,083. 

Education and research should be associated (63), 9304-8. 

European officers required to train Indians (34). 

Experimental farms 10,568-72. 

Fertilisers (43). 

Fodder crops, no research as to 10,082-4. 

Foodstuffs, value for cattle, should be studied (51). 

-, Province should be in touch with Bangalore 

9780-3. 

Goats, no economic enquiry as to 10,149. 

Graduate and post-graduate training 9351-65. 

Hutchinson’s work on phosphates not followed up (33), 10,645-50. 

Indian research workers should be trained in England (34), 9342-50, 
10,160-8, 10,464-8, 10,503-12, 10.629-36, 10,685-9. 

Inter-Provincial meetings should be held (33), 9340-1. 

Nutrition value of crops 9609-11. 

Policy, Provincial, statement of (36). 

Provincial, must be largely (32). 

Publicity officer should be attached to Central Research Committee (33). 
Pusa, should concern itself mainly with fundamental research, leaving 
local application to Province® (32). 

-, is very useful within limits, difficulty as to travelling expenses, 

enjoys very high prestige but cannot completely tram research 
workers 9297-9303. 

Rewards for, not advisable 10,712. 

Soils, more should - be done 9577-8, 10,078-81, 10,492-8. 

-, analyses made for private persons 10 579-85. 

Special problems requiring intensive study, in Madras, oilseeds and 
pulses, fodder crops, soil physics (34 and 35). 

'Subsidiary agricultural industries, no research as to 9832. 

Sugarcane, water requirements of 9566-72. 

-, varieties 10,339-46. 

Workers in, are rare 10,150-1. 

Soils : 

Analyses of, for private persons 10,579-85. 

Cropping, effect of 10,626-32. 

Denudation of deforested areas not very important 9579-86. 

Phosphate, deficiency 10,018-22. 

Research, more should be done 9577-8. 

Survey 10,015-22, 10,637-44. 

Waterlogging not serious 9560-3, 10,501-2. 

Statistics : 

Accounts, farm 10,454-6. 

After careers of students 9375-6. 

.;edness, no statistics as to 9464-73. 

iments, necessary (61). 

-—, carried out by Revenue Department 10,450-3. 

under crops fairly accurate, except in permanently 

R I mixed crops (60). 

holdings, not collected on 9531-6. 

lents of statistics should be,established (61), 9986-8. 

! to crops should be restored (60), 9984-5. 
at Madras requires more staff (6l). 

Touch with Provincial Agricultural Department very close 9662-7. 
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Weleabe dp Rubai, Population : 

Advance should be general 10,713-4. 

Broadcasting, importance of 9509-10. 

Cultivators’ position improving 9777-9, 10,195-212 
Drink causes indebtedness 9476-9. 

Hookworm 9963-5. 

Housing 9966-80. 

Organisation of educated persons for social work (37) 
Panchayats should be strengthened (37), 9396-403 
Pessimism as to outlook for poor people 10 130-1 
Population not increasing 10,218-27. 

Post Office savings bank could encourage thrift 9504-8 
Savings certificates, importance of 9511-8 
Water supply good 9959-65. 


ATTRACTING CAPITAL. 

Agriculture, does not pay (S. Mudaliar) (429), (it. Mudaliar) (706) but 
rent-collecting pays (B. Mudaliar) 16,816-8 
ym M J 3 >84«0. 13,948-54, has decreased (S. 

(S VaIUe ° f land haS inCreaSe<1 
n °9950 8 m ° st P rofitabIe means of using capital (Anstead) (58), 


' ? us , t b , e ? lade more Profitable ( Subbarayan ) (544), 14,988-98. 
i”” i ack ol >, 1 J or ac 9 u iring agricultural land but not for improve- 

!; /c. ega wii? S b , ut not Pay’^K investment (Leach) (691) 

15,662-5, (Sivan) (166), (B. Mudaliar ) (706). ’ 

™MuM.iar) (i2iv Pr0Ved “ 6th ° dS 8h ° W that a B I '’ culture will pay 
Improvement of land, hindrances to, Estates Land Act, fragmentation of 

holdings, lack of credit facilities, 
(546) education (Subbarayan) 

' > banks will not givo loans merely on 

14 922 6 rnwbgag0 ( Subbarayan ) 

, Estates Land Act, 1908 ( Subbarayan) 
14,903-4, 14,983-8, 15,081-4, pro¬ 
visions of (Subbarayan) 15,100-11, 
permits increase of rent in respect 

WG ^ S (Subbarayan) 

. ,, ±0,273-7, r 

, factors tending to discourage (Sivan) (166-7). 

__> factors discouraging are personal (Leach) (591-2). 

> want of funds and appre¬ 
hension of taxation of 
improvements (S. 
Mudaliar) (429), (,4n- 

t j i , i ,, , stead) (59). 

Land banks should be established (Beddi) 13,080-2. 

L ^uda(iar) (707) lnterested in cultivation and improvement of land (It. 

av 1 allabI ° for investment (Bamdas and Sivaswami) 16,576-89. 
N 17'087-100 t g landowners and tenants increasing (Tt. Mudaliar) (707), 

Price of and profit from land (Leach) 15,702-8, ( Subbarayan ) 15,206-11 
Rent, assessment and water rate (S. Mudaliar) 13,766-83, 13 845-59 
ag“^ misleading as to profitableness of 

S "lO^724^ S i 1*01 22 IC '* y ° f) handicap to improvement (Eollengode) (190), 
Value of land in Tin’-’--igode (Subbarayan) 15,248-9. 
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Administration : 

Education: Advisory Board of Rural and Agricultural Education should 
be appointed (7.51). 

Records of experiments 17,311-23. 

Education : 

Adult, by secondary school teachers on a co-operative basis 17,310. 
Advisory Board of Rural and Agricultural Education should be 
appointed (751). 

Agricultural schools should be opened after scheme for teaching 
agriculture in general schools has been in operation for two years 
(749-50). 

Agriculture, science practice and business, should be taught in schools 
(749), 17,338-50, 17,378-82. 

Bias, agricultural, in high schools, should consist of chemistry, botany, 
elementary physics and manual training (750). 

Carpentry, teaching of in schools 17,328-37. 

Femalo 17,307-9. 

General education, increase of efficiency of, would not result in increase 
in agricultural efficiency (748-9). 

Land, education leading away from (748), 17,283-8, 17,368-77. 

—, influence of economic considerations 17,393-409. 

Literacy, the first objective 17,289. 

Moral teaching in schools 17,327-8. 

Nature study, does not interest educated Indian (748). 

—-, should be taught in schools (749), 17,290-6. 

Quality of education, in secondary schools is deteriorating (748). 

-, in elementary schools should be improved before 

increasing number of elementary schools (750-1), 
Records of experiments 17,311-23. 

Rural economics, teaching of 17,383-9. 

School gardening in elementary schools (749). 

Secondary schools, admission to should be on selective basis (751), 
17,351-8. 

Sympathy necessary from authorities and public (751). 

Teachers, from rural areas not preferable 17,303-6. 

——-, in primary schools 17.859-67, 17,390-2. 

Text books, agricultural, in schools unnecessary 17,346-50. 
Unemployment of educated persons 17,301-2. 

Unfit pupils should be excluded from secondary schools (750). 

Vocational training in agriculture should be given after completing 
general education (749-50). 

-, vernacular middle schools inadvisable 17,297-300. 

BAZL-UL-LAH, KHAN BAHADUR M., SAHIB BAHADUR, C.I.E., O.B.E., 

Director of Industries, Madras, and PINTO, L. S., Industrial Engineer, 
Madras. ‘ 


Agricultural Industries : 

Cotton ginners, considerable number of (454). 

Fish canning 14,205-7. 

Fruit-growing on the Nilgins (451). 

Fruit-preserving institute at Coonoor, subsequently closed (451), owing 
to lack of market 13,981, and commercial experience 
13,982-9. 

- } imports of jams and jellies, figures 13,990-14,006, (469), 

14,136-42, 

Groundnuts, importance of (453). 

-, deterioration of owing to bad method of decortication 

(453-4), 14,038-43. 

--, cost of machine Rs, 300 14,091-2. 

-. machinery 14,187-91. 

Industries, Department of, scope of experimental work confined to 
preliminary investigation (463), 14,025-30. 
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BAZL-UL-LAH, M., and PINTO, L. S.— contd. 

Agricultural Industries— contd . 


Lac 14,154. 

Machinery, experiment to evolve improved, for preparation of agricul¬ 
tural produce (453). 

Madras State Aid to Industries Act, for private enterprise to start 

new industries (453). 

---, a dead letter 13,978. 

- , co-operative organisation, inter¬ 
position of, necessary 13,979- 
80. 

---—, long-term loans given 14,012-23. 

-^ requires amendment 14,024. 

-, administration of 14,117-35, 

14,168 70. 

-, Oarnatic Paper Mills 14,172-5. 

Manufacturing agricultural and forest products 13,975-7. 

Rice-hulling highly developed (454). 

Rioe mills 14,158-60. 

Sericulture, Ooonoor silk farm research institute (452). 

-, Government taking steps to expand (451). 

--, Kollegal Taluk of Coimbatore, in (452), 14,145-50. 

-, microscope, use of (459). 

--—mulberry fungus disease at Ooonoor (452), experience of 

Mysore 14,007-9. 

-, pebrine disease (452). 

-, peripatetic rearing party (452). 

-, weaving parties 14,151-3. 

-, rearing and reeling 14,166-7. 

-, Silk Superintendent (462). 

-, training 14,164-5. 

-, volume of silk trade, figures (470-1). 

Soap factory 14,143-4. 

Survey of cottage industries to be made (451 and 454), 13,974, 14,176-9. 
Wembley Exhibition, information collected for 14,096-8. 

Co-operation : 

Boring of wells, concession rates to societies 14,199-201. 

Implements : 

Industrial Engineer investigates 14,180-4. 

Manufacturers of, indigenous, none 14,185-6. 

Irrigation, Well : 


Boring (449-450), 14,068-73, 14,087-90. 

-, applications for 14,099-109. 

—-- 1 Department transferred from Agriculture to Industries in 1920 

14,161-2. 

-, about 60 per cent, successful 14,192-201. 

-, applications from oo-operative societies 14,199-201. 

Deepening of wells 13,966-7. 

Drinking water, boring for, not dealt with by Industrial Department 
14,202-4. 1 

Erection of machinery and plant (448). 

Extension of necessary (446). 

Fees, rules as to levying (450). 

-, should be reduced 13,983-5, 14,108-10, 14,197-201. 

-, grants-in-aid 14,111-0. 

History of (446-7), 

Industrial Department, responsibilities of, do not extend beyond power- 
lifting of water 13,968-72. 

Information and advice (448). 

Loans for (446), 13,958-63. 

Loans under Agriculturists Loans Act (448-9). 

Methods of extension (446), 14,057-64. 
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BAZL-UL-LAH, M., and PINTO, L. S ,—confd. 

Ikeigation, Well — contd. 

Picotta 14,093-5. 

Poverty of ryot; the obstacle (446). 

-, smallness of holding 14,155-7 

Pumping sets (460), 14,074-82. 

Staff and organisation (447). 

Subsoil water table sinking (13,966). 

System of compounding fees (448). 

Torpedoing (450), 14,065-7. 

Windmill not practicable 14,044-56. 

-’ tea , t ? Agricultural Engineering Department at Oxford 

14,083-0. 


COMMUNICATIONS. (See under ADMINISTRATION.) 


C °" S^VASWAMI ) ^ H °° D & MUOALIYAR and RAM DAS 4, 


Administration of agricultural co-operative societies satisfactory ( Iteddi) 
13,038. 

Adulteration should be prevented by societies selling standard qualities 
(Anstead) (53). 

Agricultural associations dead ( Anstead) 9935-6, 10,064. 

Agricultural labourers’ societies required (Sutherland) (403) 
Better-farming societies, none (Anstead) 10,111-13. 

Better-living societies (Anstead) 9391-5. 

Boring of weHs, concession rates to societies (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) 
14,199-201. 

Caste difficulties (Paul) 11,548-50. 

Cattle insurance and silo societies, necessity for (Paul) (2281 
College Society (Anstead) 10,140. ' 

Consolidation of holdings should be undertaken (Anstead) 10,488. 

: . necessary spirit for, has not been produced by 

co-operative societies (Sutherland) 13,648. 

-> co-operative farming necessary to prevent sub- 

divisiou of holdings (Subbarayan) (540), 

Co-operative movement (Paul) 11,463-72. 

Credit Societies, propaganda necessary to teach cultivator the advantages 
of ( Subbarayan) (648). 

' “ ’> being worked well, but require too much supervision 

(Subbarayan) (643), 14,909-11. 

, lack of confidence in (Subbarayan) 14,905-8, 15,011-4, 
lo,074-7. 


— , should do purchase and welfare work (Sutherland) (4031 

> mixed castes, controlled by caste people to exploit outcastes 

( Sutherland ) (403). 

-, unsatisfactory (Sutherland) 13,461-73. 

j require control ( Narasimhanaju ) 15,311-4. 

—-—, have given immense relief to ryots ( Beddi) (346). 

> “ „ a ' ) ? nt 8 Per cent, of rural population ( MacMicliael) 
12,155-8, (Kollengode) 10,921-2. 

Dairying should be undertaken (Anstead) (49). 

Demonstration (Anstead) (39), 10,062. 

Depressed classes in societies (Paddison) 12,688-9. 

te99)’ S6ed8 ’ implements > manures, should be undertaken 

Distributive and productive societies, Government should try to develop 

(Subbarayan) (643). F 

> ^ fj° ma nagc ( Subbarayan) 

Economics, village, no attempt made to teach ( Sutherland) 13 645 7 
Education by societies (Subbarayan) 15,067-73. 

Facile credit, danger of (Paul) 11,399. 
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CO-OPERATION— contd. 

Facilities for co-operation should be given by Government (S. Mudaliar) 
(429). 

-, audit and education ( S . Mudaliar) 13,760-5. 

Financing village sites for depressed classes ( Sutherland ) 13,474. 

Forest panchayats should develop into co-operative societies ( Anstead) (52) 
Government help too much reliea on (Subbara/yan) (543). 

Housing, provision of ( Paddison) 12,397-407. 

Implements, distribution of, should be undertaken (Anstead) (49). 
Irrigation, minor schemes (Anstead) 10,489-91. 

-, societies for paying on volumetric basis ( MacMickael) (269). 

-, panchayats for ( MacMickael) (269). 

Labourers (Paddison) (314 and 318), 12,365-6, 12,450-1, 12,463-73. 

Lalgudi Co-operative Agricultural Society’s farm (Sivan) (164-5), 10,777-82. 
Land mortgage banks should be established (Anstead) (40), 9528-30, 10,227- 
10,229. 

Legislation to compel minorities to co-operate in joint schemes (S. Mudaliar) 
(429), unnecessary (Subbarayan) (544). 

Milkmen’s societies (Anstead) (57), 9760-76. 

Movement requires overhauling (It. Mudaliar) 16,781-3, 16,912-9. 
Non-credit societies (Paul) (228), 11,472. 

Panchayats, comparison with co-operative societies (Paul) 11,555-66, 
11,615-8. 

— -, village self-government by, would probably not succeed 

(Sutherland) 13,475-8. 

Pessimism concerning (Anstead) 9627 , 9933-40. 

Sale societies (Anstead) (56 and 58). 

-—, demonstrators have not time to assist (Anstead) 10,615-6. 

— -— - ) no societies for sale of produce or stock (Subbivrayan) (543). 

Seed distribution should be undertaken (Anstead) (44), 9623-31. 
Self-management, progress towards (Paul) 11,545-54. 

Selling societies (Paul) 11,382-5. 

Sericulture in Mysore, special type of society (Bao) (8). 

-short-term credit required, 45 days 9024-36, 9160-76, 

(Bao) (29), 

-—--, Taluk Association (Bao) (10). 

-, Weavers’ societies (Bao) 9182-6. 

Shiyali Agricultural-Industrial Manure Society, failure of, due to lack of 
business methods (Sivan) (166). 

Societies bavo not achieved their object ( Sutherland) (403). 

Solavandam credit society doing good work (S. Mudaliar) (429). 
Supervision, more required (Sutherland) (403), 13,469. 

— -—, some societies are self-managing ( Sutherland) 13,640-4. 

Taccavi (Anstead) 9519-22. 

-, societies should not administer (MacMickael) 12,115-7. 

Taluka development associations unsound (Anstead) 9927-34, 10,062, 

10,170-8. 

Thrift, should teach (MacMickael) 11,826-30, 11,892-3. 

CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION (see ANSTEAD). 

Cinchona (Muwro) 11,738-43. 

Coffee, declining area of, small capital required (Munro) 255, 

— -, varieties (Munro) 11,763. 

Cotton, introduction of new improved strain “ Farm Cotton ” in Bellary 
District (B. Mudaliar) (703). 

Crops, important: jowari, paddy, groundnut, sugarcane, cotton (B. 
Mudaliar) (702). 

Diseases, boilworm on cotton, calcaris on jowari, stem borer on paddy, 
swarming caterpillar on paddy, grasshopper on cereals (B. Mudaliar) 
(703). 

Fodder crops suitable for dry soils should be introduced (It. Mudaliar) 

(702). . . 

Fruit trees grown by District Board (S. Mudaliar) 13,837-44. 

Groundnut, yield (S. Mudaliar) 13,877. 

-, in sandy dry tracts (Paddison) 12,349-50. 
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CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION — contd. 

Mahali disease, spraying effective (Kollengode) (190). 

Money and food crops ( Paddison ) 12,694-6. (Sivan) 10,801-3, (Leach) 

16,763-6, (Narasimharaju) 16,468-74. 

-, groundnuts, importance of ( Bazl-ul-Lah ) (463). 

-groundnut and cotton (Subbarayan) 15,024-8. 

Mulberry (Bao) 9049-62. 

-, compared with groundnut (Bao) 9098-101. 

— -—, compared with castor (Bao) 9106-10. 

-, in competition with food crops (Bao) 9117-9, 9126-8. 

New crops, scope for (Kollengode) (190) 10,985-6. 

Paddy, yield (S. Mudaliar) 13,885-8, 13,948. 

Potatoes (Muwro) 11,744. 

Scarcity of rain (S. Mudaliar) 13,868-71. 

Seed selection and distribution (Kollengode) (190), 10,966-8. 

----, by Government (S. Mudaliar) (427). 

-, should be through co-operative societies 

(B. Mudaliar) (699). 

Sugarcane (Narasimharaju) 16,333-6 
Tea (Munro) (255), 11,734-8, 11,748-69. 

United Planters Association, Crops of tea, coffee, rubber, cinchona and 

spices (Munro) 11,689-90, 11,694. 

-improvement of possible (Munro) 

(256). 

Wild animals, fencing, barbed wire, should be supplied by Government 
(B. Mudaliar) (703). 

---, licences for firearms (B. Mudaliar) (703), (Kollengode) 

(190). 

— --—, permission to hunt in reserves by beats (B. Mudaliar) 

(703). 

— -, scrub jungle should be removed (B. Mudaliar) (703). 

Yield (S. Mudaliar) 13,845-60. 

CULTIVATION. 

Alkaline problem not serious (Anstead) 9661-3. 

Altitude required by coffee, tea, rubber, cinchona (Munro) 11,734-8. 

Dry, depending on ploughing, improved plough cannot be used because 
of poor quality of cattle (Subbarayan) 14,964-71. 

-, on superior land, standard of better than on wet lands ( Anstead) 

( 60 ). 

Economic position, general (MacMichael) 12,132-4. 

Fallowing in dry lands should be investigated (B. Mudaliar) (703). 
Famine areas require more attention (Anstead) 9420-40. 

Green manure (Beddi) 12,971-3. 

Holdings, large and small, adopt the same system (Anstead) 10,065-7, 
10,114-20. 

Improvement, extent of satisfactory (Anstead) 10,200-10, 10,304-6. 

— --, retarded by conservatism, ignorance, indebtedness and lack 

of strenuousness of ryots (Anstead) (59), lack of capital 
9953-8. 

-considerable, past and future ( MacMichael) 11,787-91, 

12,090-4. 

-, cotton, considerable improvement in ( MacMichael ) 11,790. 

— -, land (MacMichael) 12,189-91. 

---, paddy, transplanting ( MacMichael) 11,790-1, 12,094. 

Irrigation ( MacMichael) 11,900-7. 

Landlords do not co-operate (Anstead) 10,055-8, 10,608-14. 

Meston plough (Kollengode) (190). 

Paddy, comparative yields in India, Spain and America (Beddi) 12,767-70. 

-- 4 to 5 acres can be cultivated by one man (Beddi) 12,962-6. 

-, transplanting &c. (Beddi) 12,967-77, (Kollengode) 10,995-7. 

-, economic area (Kollengode) 10,936-7. 

Ploughing (Sivan) 10,797-800, 

_deep, should be done at least once every year (B. Mudaliar) 

(703). 
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CULTIVATION — contd. 

Power machinery can be popularised by removing import duty on agri¬ 
cultural implements and by reducing prices of kerosene and petrol 
(IB. Mudaliar) (703). 

Productivity of the soil has increased owing to use of fertilisers (Sub- 
barayan) 14,952-7. 

Rotation, not practised systematically (KoUengode) 11,013-7. 

-, on wet lands, should be investigated (if. Mudaliar) (703). 

Shifting (Tireman) (198-9), 11,067-85, 11,094-6, 11,223-4, 11,250-1. 
Smallholders cultivating coffee ( Munro) 11,722-8. 

Unit of, yoke of oxen ( Anstead ) 10,141-5, 

Varieties improved, cultivation of by ryots not insisted on ( Anstead) 
10,709-10. 

Waste lands (MacMic'hael) 12,031-9. 

Yield iper acre stated to be consistently declining (if. Mudaliar) (707), 
16,819-23, 17,035-43. 

DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA. 

Advertisement required (Sivan) (160), 10,769. 

Ag ricultural Department, work of should be extended 12,697-704. 

__amount spent very small as compared with 

other countries (Reddi) (381), 12,765-70. 

---, instances of work of (Sivan) (160-1). 

Agricultural Advisory Boards (Narasimharaju) (15,454-6). 

Anakapalle Farm (Narasimharaju) 15,475-9. 

Central body not required for (Anstead) 10,658-64. 

Chemists, Government, should give free advice as to soils and crops 
(S. Mudaliar) (425). 

Cinematograph, use of 


-, should bo used (if. Mudaliar) (699). 

Concentration of preferable (Anstead) 10,110-3. 

Consolidation of holdings (MacMichael) 12,198. 

Co-operative societies, should be done through (Hood and Mudaliyar) (605), 
15,780-4, (Ramdas and Sivaswami) 16,555, ( Anstead) (39), 9461-3, 10,062. 
Cultivators’ own plots, demonstration on (Anstead) 9410-4, 9447-9. 
Cultivators willing to take advice (Sivan) (159). 

- should be encouraged to visit agricultural stations (160), 

(Anstead) (39), 9951-2. 

Demonstration, successful in regard to sugarcane cultivation (Narasim- 
haraju) (670). 

-, importance of (Na/rasimharaju) 15,480-1 

-, farms not of such importance (Narasimharaju) 15,480-6. 

--, on cultivator’s own plot desirable (Narasimharaju) 

15,480-5. 

-, areas, an encouraging experiment (Anstead) (39). 

-, plots, successful (Anstead) (38). 

—--, farms in important centres (S. Mudaliar) (425). 

-, farm, private (Reddi) 12,990-5. 

-, fields should be leased by Government (if. Mudaliar) 

, (698), 16,863-72. 

-should be carried out on cultivator’s own land (Paul) 

(223). 

-, farms, not very successful (Subbarayan) (537), 

Demonstrators (Reddi) 12,996-13,004. 

-, farmer-demonstrators (Paul) (223). 

-, services of, should be free to experimenting landholders 

(S. Mudaliar) (425). 

-not sufficient in numbers (Anstead) (38-9) 9992-6, 

10,169-73. 

-, Telegu speaking (Anstead) 10,230-56. 

---— students who fail in middle schools not good enough for 

(Anstead) 10,251-3. 

- ? duties and qualifications of (Anstead) 10,254-60. 

——--, travelling (Anstead) 10,701-2. 


presents great difficulties (/Instead) (39). 
-—, but promising (An¬ 
stead) 9450-7, 9767-9. 
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DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA— contd. 


Demonstrators, should concentrate, travelling allowance should be in¬ 
creased, numbers of should be increased ( Sivan ) (159), 
( MacMichael) 12,386-9, ( Eollengode) 10,942-6, (It. 

Mvdaliar) (698), 16,898-909. 

-do not reach ordinary cultivator (Leach) 15,612-4, 

15,630-4. 

-, more required ( Subbarayan) (537). 

-, do not oome from and do not understand psychology of 

agricultural class ( Subbarayan ) 14,876-8, 14,958-61. 

-, silage ( Subbarayan ) 14,962-3. 

- j i n close and sympathetic touch with cultivators, popular, 

do not deal with marketing (Narasimharaju) 15,307-10. 

Deputy Directors, duties of (Anstead) 9406-9, 10,600-2. 

Dry cultivation (Anstead) 9415-9. 

Education, should be regarded as a process of (Paul) (222). 

Fairs, used for demonstration (Anstead) (39). 

Fertilisers: oilcakes, fish, nightsoil ( R . Mudaliar) (424). 

—-, artificial, use of ( Keith and Wood) (761). 

-, should be on ryot’s own land (Keith and Wood) 17,413-7. 

Financial aspects of improved methods should be stressed (Rood and 
Mudaliycur) (606). 

Implements (Paul) (227). 

-, instalment system for sale of (It. Mudaliar) (699). 

Increased output of a new method must be 15 to 20 per cent, to attract 
cultivators (Anstead) 9468-60. 


Irrigated areas, concentrated on ( Anstead ) 9288-9. 

Lectures for farmers (B. Mudaliar) (699), 16,873-5. 

Literature issued by Agricultural Department (Leach) 15,693-5. 

Loans should be made to cultivators adopting improvements (It Mudaliar) 
(698). 

Local advisory boards should be established (Sivan) (159-160). 

-, agricultural associations are official-ridden; co-operative societies 

and panchayats (Sivan) 10,860-5. 

Local co-operative unions should carry on (Bamdas and Sivaswami) C676') 
Madura, in (8. Mudaliar) (425). 

Markets should be used for (Paul) (222), 1] ,379-81. 

Manures (Sivan) 10,901-6. 

Methods of, successful (Anstead) 10,059-60. 

Paddy cultivation, single seedling system, successfully demonstrated 
(Subbarayan) (537). 

-, transplantation adopted (B. Mudaliar) (698), ( Anstead) 10,347-50. 

Pamphlets, degree of usefulness of, in view of illiteracy (Paul) (223) 
11,386-8, (Beddi) 12,976-7, (It. Mudaliar) 16,871-2. 


10,347-50. 


Personality of officers, importance of (Sivan) (159). ■ 

Plough, improved, demonstration of ( Subbarayan ) (537). 

Ploughs, iron, and cotton seed, greater use of, examples of success of 
Agricultural Department (B. Mudaliar) (699). 

Prizes should be given to cultivators adopting improved methods (Nara¬ 
simharaju) (569). 

Propaganda is successful but number of propagandists not sufficient 
(Narasimharaju) (569), 15,398-9. 

Revenue officials cannot do propaganda work (MacMichael) 12,290-2. 
Sections of Agricultural and Industrial Departments popularising im¬ 
provements and small industries should be amalgamated with 
Co-operative Department (Bamdas and Sivaswami) (676-7). 

•-, should develop co-operative marketing (Bamdas and Sivaswami) 

(677). ' 

Seed, distribution (Paul) 11,483-4, 11,633-5. 

-, distribution of better cotton seed has improved yield (B. Mudaliar) 

(698). 

——, should be sold on credit (Paul) (699). 

Sericulture in Mysore, classification of works (Bao) (3). 

--—, history of (Bao) (3). 

----, loans (Bao) (8). 
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DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA— contd.. 

Sericulture in Mysore, organisation of the department ( Bao ) (4). 

-*j progress (Bao) (7-8). 

Shows, agricultural, of limited value ( Anstead) 10,708. 

Silo (Paul) 11,400-13. 4 

Solavandam Farm, success of experiment at (,S. Mudaliar) (425). 

Tacoavi loans for purchase of seed (MacMichael) 12,330-2. 

Touring by Director of Agriculture (Anstead) 10,593-9. 

Varichiyur Farm, failure of experiment at (S. Mudaliar) (425). 
Veterinary propaganda necessary ( Aitchison ) 13,220-8, 13,330-3. 

Villages, should be selected for demonstrations (B. Mudahar) [SW). 
Zamindari areas, more attention should be paid to (Sivan) (160). 

DISEASE (HUMAN) (see under WELFARE). 

EDUCATION (see ANSTEAD, SUTHERLAND and CHAMPION). 

Administration should be by local bodies (Narasimharaju) (509). 

Adult (Paul) 11,420-33, 11,487-92. . , . . /KfiQ , 

_;_ can. be popularised by capitation grants (Narasimharaju) (. ), 

15,444, 15,519-26. 

-by night schools (Kollengode) (189). . . 

-in rural tracts, may be popularised by demonstration rarms 

(S. Mudaliar) (424). 

- a great wont, night schools (Subbarayan) (537). 

— -- through non-official agencies (Pamdas and Sivaswami) (675-0), 

(Sivan) (158). 

- supply should anticipate demand (Sivan) 10,853-9. 

After-careera of students of agricultural college® (Paul) 11,447-8. 
Agricultural training, of doubtful value to Revenue officials (MacMichael) 

Agricultural bias should be given to general education (Narasimharaju) 
(569), (Paul) (219). 

-in universities (Sivan) (155-6). _ 

Agricultural college, only one for the wholo Presidency (Narasimharaju) 
(669), 

Agricultural efficiency and education (Narasimharaju) (570), 15,400. 
Anakapalle Agricultural Middle School (Narasimharaju) 15,534-6. 
Attendance, not numorous (Narasimharaju) (569). 

__ at agricultural schools satisfactory (Subbarayan) (o36). 

Attracting middle class youths to agriculture impossible under present 

general system of agriculture (Meddi). 
(345), 12,721-2, 12,818-62, 13,013-4. 

____ settling them on culturable waste land 

(lieddi) 13,017-21. 

Attraction to agriculture depends upon whether profitable (Paul) (220). 
Books (Paul) 11,434-6. 

Coimbatore Agricultural College, affiliated to Madras University (lieddi) 

(345) (Sivan) (154). 

_ __, Chemist, lecturing, appointment of 

(Sivan) 10,910. 

_, dairying, teaching of should be 

improved (Sivan) (156). 

_———-— . ..■, economics, agricultural, should be 

taught more thoroughly (Sivan) (IBS). 

_, Degree of Rural Economy should be 

established (Sivan) 10,766-8, 10,907-9. 

--, Government Service, the usual incentive 

to students (S. Mudaliar) (424). 

___-, pupils not mainly drawn from agricul¬ 
tural classes (S. Mudaliar) (424). 

--, honorary visitors for inspection (Sivan) 

(WO). 

-, incentive of students is to join Agricul¬ 
tural Service (Sivan) (166). 

— -—-——, number of students should be increased 

(Sivan) (156). 
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Coimbatore Agricultural College, practical farm training, students should 

„ be given _ (Sivan) (156-7). 

-- 1 Principal of, should be regular professor 

and not a technical expert, should 
have complete control of all teaching 
staff ( Sivan) (155). 

——, research and teaching should be in 
separate sections (Sivan) (157), 
10,823-9. 

* --, teaching has not received so much 

attention as research (Sivan) (164-5). 

' --, methods of (Sivan) 10,892-9. 

•—> transfers, periodical, of staff from 
teaching to research sections (Sivan) 
„ . t (165), 10,839-43. 

Coimbatore Forest College ( Tireman) 11,150l3. 

College for training sons of mirasdars in agriculture would be of great 
value (Keith and Wood) (761). 

Commercial farming (Sivan) 10,911. 

Commission on Village .education in India (Paul) (220). 

Communication®, improvement in, required (Paul) 11,598-601. 
Compulsory, local option desirable (Paul) 11,378. 

--, should be elastic (Paul) 11,543-4. 

-, should be adopted (Sivan) (166), 10,784-9. 

—— -, necessary (Subbarayan) (537), 14,874-5, 15,112-24. 

- ——for four years (Subbarayan) 15,220-3. 

-, desirable ( Paddison) 12,491-5. 

-j to raise standard of living (Paddison) 12,564-8. 


, advisable until age of 16 (Beddi) (346), 13,022-4, 13,104-8. 
Defect® of system of general education based on examinations (Sivan) 
(165). 

Demand for, great (Sivan) (166), 10,783. 

-, active but indefinite (Paul) 11,372-7, 11,444-6. 

~ , leakage of boys after first class (Paul) 11,540-2. 

Elementary, should include instruction in principles and methods of 
co-operation (Hood and Mudaliyar) (608), 15,862-72, 
16,161-6. 

provided by Provincial Governments 


Elementary 


entire cost of 

(Narasimharaju) (569), 15,405-8. 
and middle schools, agriculture 


should be 
(/S'. Mudaliar) (424). 
and in all schools and 
(S. Mudaliar) (429). 
elomentary schools may be 


taught in 


colleges 

under 


Local Boards (S. Mudaliar) (424). 


middle schools may be 
Provincial Government 
Mudaliar) (424). 


under 

os. 


Extonsion of, urgent need for (S. Mudaliar) (424). 

:-;-, necessary (Kollenqode) (188), 11,008-12. 

Extension of facilities for teaching agriculture not necessary till farmers 
have learned three R’s (Subbarayan) (536). 

Female (Paul) 11,304-7. 

—;-, women do not attend adult schools (Paul) 11,491-2. 

Finance, Government should spend more on rural education (Sub- 
barayan) (537). 

-, education cess not applied to education (Subbarayan) 15,112-24. 

-, comparative expenditure on primary and on secondary and 

university education (Subbarayan) 15,184-90. 

-, from land revenue (Kollengode) (189). 

Government service, agricultural students go into (Subbarayan) (536). 

-- } main incentive to students to study agriculture 

(Subbarayan) (536-7). 

---, Government Service more profitable than cultivation 

(Subbarayan) 15,228-9. 
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Government service, the sole incentive of students at the Agricultural 
College (Reddi) (345) 12,726. 

--, economic reasons (Reddi) 12,890-6. 

— -, reasons of prestige (Reddi) 12,897, 12,952-5. 

Health, first aid ( Russell ) 14,420-2. 

•-, hygiene should be a compulsory school subject (Russell) (490), 

14,211-20. 

-, not a difficult subject to teach ( Russell ) 14,378-88. 

-, instruction by dramas ( Russell ) 14,325-7. 

-, latrines in schools (Russell) (490), 14,221-9. 

-, Leaflets, vernacular ( Russell) 14,328-9. 

— -, mot collected in book form ( Russell) 14,412-3. 

-, medical colleges and schools, in, preventive aspects should be 

emphasised (Russell) (490). 

-, affiliated to universities 

(Russell) 14,230-3. 

-, personal hygiene (Russell) (486-7). 

-, propaganda work in villages ( Russell ) (477-8). 

-, teachers ( Russell) (478). 

-, instructions to (Russell) 14,216, 14,382-4. 

-, text books, venacular ( Russell) 14,213-7. 

-, training, Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine (Russell) (487-8). 

-, villages, educated persons should return to and devote their 

attention to agriculture (Russell) (479). 

-, voluntary workers, not fair that burden should fall on, increased 

funds required (Russell) (478), 14,335. 

High Schools, rural, curriculum should have rural bias (Ramdas and 
Sivaswami) (680). 

-, none (Reddi) (345). 

History of (Paul) 11,304-23. 

Hygiene and village sanitation (8, Mvdaliar) (429). 

Incentive, none, to study agriculture ( Narasimharaju) (569), 16,392-3. 
Institutions, number of, insufficient ( Narasimhwraju ) (569), ( S. Mudaliar) 

424. 

--- } and teachers not sufficient for agricultural educa¬ 
tion (Svlbbarayan) (536). 

Land cess (Paul) 11,572-82. 

Land revenue, earmarking of (Paul) 11,679-80. 

Literacy not of first importance (Paul) 11,324-33. 

-, Dr. Mason Oloott’s opinion (Paul) 11,420-33. 

-, an example (Paul) 11,473, 11,518-20, 11,665-71. 

-, the main objective rather than vocational training, vernacular 

(Narasimharaju) 15,295-302. 

-, the first objective (Leach) (590-1), 15,605. 

Madras Veterinary College, 4th year’s training should be given ( Aitchison ) 

13,179-87, 13,299-301, 13,364-73. 

-, qualifications for admission ( Aitchison ) 

13,238-9, 13,354-6. 

--- ) small proportion of students agriculturists 

(Aitchison) 13,240-2. 

-, free education ( Aitchison ) 13,243-6. 

-, stipends ( Aitchison) 13,247-51. 

- j private students (Aitchison) 13,252-6. 

— -, expenditure (Aitchison) 13,319-22. 

-, students selected from language areas 

(Aitchison) 13,834-8. 

Medical, of the people, necessary ( Hutchinson ) (735). 

— -, through subsidised medical practitioners (Hutchinson) (735), 

17,147-50, but inability of school-teachers ( Hutchinson ) 17,151-66. 

-, in Madras Medical College (Hutchinson) 17,278-9. 

Middle class youths should be attracted to agriculture by being given 
land by Government and landholders (Subbarayan) (537), 15,224-9. 
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Middle schools, agricultural, should be in every district (Paid) (220>. 

-------, should be staffed by graduates of Provincial 

agricultural college (Paul) (220), 11,652-1, 
11,602-5. 

--, demand for (Pond) 11,588-93. 

Moga School (Paul) (220), 11,361-9, 11,498-11,601, 11,506-17. 

Nature study, might be of use but is badly taught (Leach) (591). 
- s no work being done in owing to inability of teachers 

(Narasimharaju) (560). 

-, should be compulsory in schools (Subbarayan) (536). 

Organisation of agricultural education in the Province (Paid) (220). 
Panchayats, statutory registration of (Paid) (219), 11,302-3, 11,567-71. 

--—, schools managed by (NarasimnCKraju) 15,552-6. 

-, should control rural schools ( Kollengode ) (189). 

Part-time schooling preferable, so as not to interfere with boy’s training 
in his father’s trade (Subbarayan) (544), 14,916-21. 

Post-graduate study required for Departmental work ( Munro ) (265), 
11,717. 

Post-graduate agricultural courses necessary (Sivatn) (168). 

Primary, should be re-modelled (Paul), (219-220).. 

— --should be financed in preference to higher education (Paul) 

(221-2), 11,485-6, 11,573-87, 11,646-80. 

- should be vernacular and self-supporting (Paul) (221), 11,334-60, 

11,439-43, 11,572. 11,658-80. 

Private farming, reasons why agricultural students have not taken to 
(Sivan) (158). 

--- } culturable waste land should he assigned to students by 

Government (Sivan) 10,844-52. 

Pupils, agricultural, not mainly drawn from agricultural classes (Narasvn- 

-, most seek Government employment, might be compelled to retire 

after 10 years’ service (Narasimharaju) (569) 15,303-6, 15,354-8, 
16,409-10, 15,447-53, 15,512-8. 

Rural economics, study of, would not serve any purpose (Beddi) 12,779-89, 
12,936-40. • 

Sadler Commission Report (Paul), (221). 

Samalkot, agricultural college should be established at (Beddi) 12,941-5, 
13,015-6. 

Scholarships, veterinary, for depressed classes (Aitchison) 13,216-9. 

--—, selection for ( Aitchison) 13,229-35. 

-for middle school youths (8. Mudaliar) (424). 

School farms, necessary (S. Mudaliar) (424), (Kollengode) (188-190), (Sivan) 
(158). 

-, not desirable (Subbarayan) (637), 

-, no work being done in owing to inability of teachers 

(Narasimharaju) (669). 

School plots, desirable (Subbarayan) (636). 

— -, poor organisation (Sivan) (168), (Nor a s imhoraiu) (569). 

Sericulture in Mysore (Bao), Schools, middle, teaching sericulture 9142-60. 
- 1 summary of work (Ban) (5). 

Students, agricultural, mostly from non-agricultural classes (S. Mudaliar) 
(424), (Subbarayan) (636), ( Kollengode ) (188). 

System of general education unsuitable (Beddi) (346), 12,898-913, 13,104-8. 
System, old Madras, of 2 years course in agriculture may be introduced 
in several districts (Narasimharaju) (669), 15,394-7. 

Tamil agricultural school, demands for (Beddi) (345). 

Teachers in rural areas need not necessarily be drown from agricultural 
classes ( Narasimharaju ) (669), 16,389-91. 

-, fees (Paul) 11,673-5. 

- training school for (Paul) 11,594. 

-, should be farmers (Paul) (220 and 228), 11,370-2, 11,654-7. 

-, supply of, not sufficient (8. Mudaliar) (424). 

— -in rural areas should be drawn from agricultural classes 

(S. Mudaliar) (424). 
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Teachers and pupils in agricultural schools should bo drawn from agricul¬ 
tural classes (Beddi) (345), 12,722-6. 

-, “ agricultural classes,” definition of (Beddi) 12,884-7. 

-should be run on a class basis ( Beddi) 

13,007-12. 

--, not sufficient for agricultural education (Subbarayan) (536). 

— --, for teaching agriculture, should he drawn from agricultural 

classes ( Subbarayan ) (536). 

-, class from which drawn (Swan) (156). 

— -, defective training and bad pay (Sivan) (165-6). 

-, should be agriculturists (Koilengode) (188). 

Teaching of agriculture in schools, not a practical method of improving 

agriculture (Leach) (590). 

-, average teacher hopeless as a teacher 

of agriculture (Leach) 15,606-8. 

Technical knowledge of students, no attempt to improve (Subbarayan) 

TeWu districts should have an agricultural college, _ no agricultural 
facilities in Telugu districts except in Vizagapatam District (Narasim- 
haraju) (569), 15,401-4, 15,430-1, 15,527-33. 

Unemployment among educated middle class (Beddi) (345-6). 

University education has been overdone (Beddi) (353). 

Universities should give special facilities for agriculture (Subbarayan) 
(544). , . ... 

Vernacular scientific and technical education (Narasimharaju) 15,423-9. 
Vizagapatam District Educational Council, did not work satisfactorily 
(Narasimharaju) 15,411-4. 

Voluntary agencies, help of, required (Bamdas and Sivaswami) (674-6). 
Work in the fields, school children needed for (B. Mudaliar) (706). 

FERTILISERS. (See KEITH and WOOD). 

Adulteration, very small (.instead) (43), ( Beddi,), (349), 12,750-1. 

-, legislation necessary to prevent (Sivan) (164). 

---, may be prevented by cheap facilities for analysis (B. 

Mudaliar) (702), 16,802-3. 

Activated sludge plant necessary (instead) 9587-02. 

Artificial, value of should be demonstrated ( Subbarayan) (540). 

-, inferior to natural manure (S. Mudaliar) 13,715-21. 

Available to ryots (Anstead) 10,533-4. 

Benefits of, figures (Anstead) (147-50). 

-, instances of (Munro) (256). 

Bones, export of should be prohibited (S. Mudalia/r) 13,831-3, 13,872-3. 
Cattle manure, difficulty in obtaining (Munro) 256, 11,751-2. 

Cowdung, as fuel, evil effects exaggerated, cannot be stopped (Anstead) 
(43). 

-, the best manure (Anstead) 10,624-9. 

-, cheap wood fuel ( Koilengode) (190), (B. Mudaliar) (702), (Beddi) 

(349). 

-, use of as fuel, should be penalised and substitute fuels made 

available ( Subbarayan ) (540), 15,125-6. 

-, taking of from fields by Btrangers should be penalised (S. 

Mudaliar) (427). 

-, to prevent use of as fuel, trees should be grown to supply cheap 

fuel to villagers (S. Mudaliar) (427). 

-, use of as fuel decreasing (Sivan) (164). 

Demonstration of better results necessary (Beddi) (349), (S. Mudaliar) 
(427). 

Export of, extent of (Anstead) (41 and 42). 

-, should be prohibited ( Anstead ) 9593-9601, 10,023-5, 10,449. 

-figures (146), (S. Mudaliar ) (427), (Beddi) (349), (B. Mudaliar) 

(702). 

-, should be discouraged (Bamdas and Sivaswami > (678). 

Extent of use of (Munro) (256). 
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Green manure ( Kollengode ) 10,941. 

“ ' j distribution of seed and demonstration (S. Mudaliar) 

13,722-5. 

j °an only bo had in small quantities ( Beddi) (349). 

> an d fodder crops, concessions in water charges as to 
„ x . . , (MacMwhael) 11,874, 12,040-3. 

Hutchinson s work on phosphates ( Anstead) (33), 10,645-50. 

Investigation, not sufficient (Subbarayan) (540). 

Leaf manure in forests ( Tireman ) 11,217-8. 

Natural manures, greater use should be made of (If. Mudaliar) (702), 

—---;-, not sufficient quantity (Meddi) (349). 

New fertilisers, samples should be supplied free (if. Mudaliar) (702). 
Niglitsoil (Hutchinson) 17,143-6. 

-, sale of ( Itussell ) (480), 14,466-71. 

-, the cheapest manure (S. Mudaliar) 13,725-9. 

~ 1 ~k improving hygienic conditions (.S'. Mudaliar) 13,860-3. 

Lhl crushing plant, facilities for purchase of, through co-operative societies, 
should be given by Government (S. Mudaliar) (427). 

-> export duty on oilcake (S. Mudaliar) 13,822-30, (If 

. Mudaliar) (702), 16,965-8. 

Organic manures necessary (11. Mudaliar) (702). 

Pati earth (old village soil) exhausted ( lleddi) (349). 

Pests and diseases affected by (Munro) (256), 11,718-21. 

Phosphate deficiency (Anstead) 10,018-22 (Sivan) 10,884-91. 

Ploughing for nitrogen fixation (Anstead) 10,435-48 

Prices should be reduced (Kollengode) (190), (Meddi) (349), ( S. Mudaliar) 
(427). 

-. test of value (S. Mudaliar) 13,726-9. 

-> °f crops, limiting factor in use of manures (Anstead) 9603-7, 

-, of manures, too high (Anstead) (41 and 43), 9593-9604. 

r - ;- -7 -—) railway freights an item ( Anstead ) 10,069-72. 

Productivity of the soil in Salem has boon increased by uso of (Subbarayan) 
j-4,yo &-1. 

Propaganda necessary (Kollengode) (190). 

Railway transport, concessions (Meddi) (349). 

Research required (Munro) (266), (Anstead) (43), 9608. 

Residual effect on soil of chemical fertilisers should be investigated (B. 

Mudaliar) (702), 16,933-9. b 

Salt, denatured, not recommended (Anstead) 10,412-5. 

Shoep penning, excellent (Anstead) 10,627. 

——---and leaf manure (Subbarayan) 14,952-7. 

Sulphate of ammonia, residual effect of (M. Mudaliar) (702), 16,933-9. 
Superphosphates, experiments with (S. Mudaliar) 13,810-21 
Synthetic farmyard manures (Anstead) (43), 10,026-8. 

Tea,, fertilisers for (Munro) 11,764-9. 

Waste of manure (S. Mudaliar) (427), 

FINANCE. (See ATTRACTING CAPITAL and CO-OPERATION, CREDIT). 

Agricultural Department, cost of (Anstead) 10,393-9, 

Alienation of land, no restriction on (Meddi) 13,090-4. 

Capital available (B Mudaliar) 16,965-74, ( Bamdas and Sivaswami) 
16,570-84. 

Co-operative credit societies, more required (B. Mudaliar) (699). 

--have given immense relief to ryots (Beddi) 

(346). 

- , and banks necessary (Kollengode) (189), 

10,920-2, 10,974-8. 

-"— -—, should exist in every village (Hood and 

Mudaliyar) (605 & 625), (S. Mudaliar) (425). 
unable to meet demand oven for short-term 
loans ( Narasimharaju ) (570), 

Urop loan system should be developed (Hood and Mudaliyar) (605-6). 
Cultivator handicapped by lack of funds ( Narasimharaju ) (570). 

Distribution of stock, seeds, implements, manures, should be undertaken 
(B. Mudaliar) ($9*)}. 

Facilities, present, ineffectiveness of (Sivan) 10,866. 
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Federal Farm Loans Act ( Beddi) (346), 12,934-5, 13,036-7. 

Government loans should be more easily available (Kollenqode) (189), 
10,979-80, 11,023-4. ' 

Imperial Bank, cash credit of 60 lakhs (Hood and Mudaliyar) 15,951i-2. 
Improvement of land hindered, inter alia, by lack of credit facilities 

(Subbarayan) (545). 

■--, banks will not give loans on land mort¬ 

gage alone (Subbarayan) 14,922-6. 
Income-tax on agriculture would be unpopular ( Kollengode) 10,920. 
Interest: rates of moneylenders not necessarily high (Hood and Mudaliyar) 
(606). 

-, sometimes exorbitant (Hood and Mudaliyar) (625). 

-, Religious objections to ( Kollengode ) 10,981-4. 

Investment, no market for, in rural India (Hood and Mudaliyar) (606). 

-, in co-operative societies (Hood and Mudaliyar) 15,819-26, 

16,102-3. 

Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, co-operative societies similar to, 
required (Subbarayan) (539). 

Land mortgage banks, required (Beddi) (346), 18,033-5. 

-, but cannot be organised under present 

system (Beddi) 13,061-5. 


-, legislation required (Beddi) 13,066-8. 

■ -, to supply long-term credit (Hood and Mudaliyar) 

(805-6), 15,785-815 (Narasimharaju) (570), 

---, should be established under Government (An- 

stead) (40), 9528-30. 

Legislation totally prohibiting mortgage or sale of land inadvisable, but 
till ere should be restrictions on cultivators who are borrowing from 
co-operative societies (Barndas and Sivaswami) (674). 

Loans should be made to cultivators at easy rates of interest (B. Mudaliar) 
(700), 16,784-6. 

Local Government should finance propaganda (Anstead) 10,172-4. 
Long-term credit (S. Mudaliar) (426). 

-———should be supplied through land mortgage banks (Hood 

and Mudaliyar) (606). ’ 

---, issue of debentures by central banks (Hood and 

Mudaliyar) (625). 

-, for land improvement and liquidation of existing debts 

(B. Mudaliar) (699). 

-, Land mortgage banks under central and provincial 

banks giving loans up to 40 years at interest of 
7 iper cent. (Barndas and Sivaswami) (674), should 
lond for liquidating prior indebtedness and for 
productive improvements of land (674), 16,710-6. 
Moneylenders, obtaining possession of land (Beddi) 12,733-6. 

-, not known whether increasing in number (Beddi) 13,052-4. 

-, moneylending landlords (Beddi) 13,084-7. 

Mortgages always redeemable (Beddi) (346), 12,914-5, 13,069-76. 
Ornaments for women, a source of credit (Anstead) 9513-7, 10,086. 
l'oat Office savings bank should enoourage thrift (Anstead) 9504-8. 
Revenue, effect of research in increasing (MacMichael) 11,794-801. 
Savings certificates, importance of (Anstead) 9511-8. 

Sericulture in Mysore, Government loans, long and short term ( Bao) (8). 

—-, mulberry requires long term credit (Bao) 9053-6. 

Short term credit should be afforded on future crop (Sivan) (163), 10,770-4. 
Taecavi, and other Government loans, popular, amount increasing 
(MacMichael) (263), 1924-5, 11,802-11. 

-, in dry areas (MacMichael) 11,867-72, 11,992-12,002, 12,044-53. 

-formalities (MacMichael) 12,107-8. 

-, security (MacMichael) 12,109-10. 

■ -, percentage of applications refused (MacMichael) 12,111-4. 

—■ — , co-operative societies as agencies for (MacMichael) 12,115-7. 
-, tenants-at-will (MacMichael) 12,142-6. 
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Taecavi, proportion of loans per cultivated aero, 1 anna per annum 
(MacMichael) 12,147-68. 

-, amount of loans compared with revenue ( MacMichael ) 12,229-40. 

-, rate of interest ( MacMichael ) 12,241-6. 

-, for purchase of seed ( MacMichael) 12,880-2. 

-—, extent of indebtedness ( MacMichael) (309). 

-j extent of taccavi ( MacMichael) (310-1). 

-, rules as to ( MacMichael) 11,812-25. 

-, -, rigidity of should be reconsidered (Sivan) (163), 10,900. 

-- should be issued through co-operative banks (liamdas and 

( Sivaswami ) (074), ( B. Mudaliar) (426). 

--, should not be relaxed ( MacMichael) 12,169-70, 12,207-10 ; 

- -. unsatisfactory administration of (Jteddi) 12,729-32, 

13,082-3. 

-, should be transferred to a Minister ( JReddi ) 13,080-1. 

-, may be given as seeds and manures (Narasimharaju) (670). 

-adequate use not being made of (Namsimharaju) 15,418-9, 

16,457-8, 15,668. 

---, corruption among subordinate officials, leakage of 26 per cent.; 

advanoes should be paid direct by Revenue Officers to bor¬ 
rowers (Subharayan) (539). 

- 1 an instance of leakage ( Subharayan ) 14,882-4. 

(Also see under CO-OPERATION.) 

Unification of credit agencies required (It, Mudaliar) (699), 

Usurious Loans Act has not been applied (Reddi) 13,088-9. 

Well-sinking ( Subharayan) (539). 


FORESTS. (See TlREMAN.) 

Deteriorating from excessive grazing (R. Mudaliar) (706). 

Denudation of deforested areas not very important (Anstead) 9579-84. 

- - - — t of hills, causes silting of irrigation tanks (Leach) (690). 

Erosion should bo prevented by re-afforestation ( S. Mudaliar) (429). 
Excessive grazing not injuring forests (S. Mudaliar) (429). 

Firewood, supply of, should bo increased by growing trees on Government 
lands (S. Mudaliar) (429), (Tl. Mudaliar) 17,065-72, (Leach) (590). 
Fodder famine reserves, should be used for (Anstead) 9851-61, 10,408-11. 
Madras City, neighbouring forests should bo reserved for grazing dry cows 
(Anstead) (51), 

Panchayats, should control forests, but are weak (Anstead) (52), 10,085. 

-have done a small amount of afforestation (Leach) (590), 

(MacMichael) 11,981-3. 

-, progress of (MacMichael) (308). 

-, should control grazing (R. Mudaliar) (706), 16,811-4, 16,948-51, 

17,050-4, 17,069-79. 

Proximity to forest areas not annoying to cultivators (Anstead) 10,407-8. 
Re-afforestation of hill sides too expensive (Leach) (590). 

Touch .adequate 'between Forest and Agricultural Departments, desirable 
to attach forest Officers for short periods to Agricultural Department 
(/Instead) 9847-50. 


HOLDINGS. 

Arbitration necessary (Subharayan) (540), 15,064-6. 

Average size about 6 acres (Anstead) 10,068, 10,141-5, 10,486-6. 

Bullocks, pair, can work 15 acres (It. Mudaliar) 17,015-22. 

Colonies of depressed classes, wells sunk by Government (Leach) (589), 
15,674-7. 

Consolidation, should be initiated by Government (Leach) (588), 15,593-7. 

- —. , administrative meanB should be tried before legislation 

which might not be enduring (Leach) (588), 15,652-6. 

-, should not be encouraged by temporary exemption from 

land revenue (Leach) 15,672-3. 

—, compulsory, not advisable (Anstead) 10,485-8. 

—__——_ -, j necessary spirit has not been produced by co-operative 

societies (Sutherland) 13,648. 

-——■— -, co-operative societies for, no demand for (Hood and 

Mudaliyar) ( 616), (629), 15,944-50, 16,084-5, 16,134-7. 
-, propaganda (Rood and Mudaliyar) 16,325-9. 
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Consolidation, survey (flood and Mudaliyar) 16,398-9. 

-, Legislation altering law of succession impracticable 1 

(Ramdas and Sivaswami) (679). 

Depressed classes, assignment of lands to ( Sutherland ) 13,576-7. 
Economic area for paddy, 5 to 10 acres ( Kollengode ) 10,936-7. 

Enquiry as to, very little (MacMichael) 12,264-9. 

Fragmentation and sub-division, Co-operative societies ( MacMichael ) 

(266); 

___ economic holding difficult to deter¬ 
mine (MacMichael) (264-5), 12,009-14. 
-, experiment in Trichinopoly (Mac¬ 
Michael) (266). 

-, Government actively assists sub¬ 
division (MacMichael) (264), 
12,118-9. 

---inevitable owing to tradition ( Mac¬ 
Michael) (264), 11,835-9. _ . 

_, not a burning question ( MacMichael ) 

12 195-7 

—--, Keatinge’s Bill (MacMichael) (265-6). 

-------— Revenue difficulties (MacMichael ) 

11.831- 4. 

_, population, increase in ( MacMichael) 

(2641. 

_—, Punjab experiment (MacMichael) (266). 

_ _-——, would simplify Revenue (MacMichael) 

11.831- 2. 

--, Resolution of Legislative Council in 

1917 (MacMichael) (265). 

-■--—statistics of, unreliable (MacMichael) 

(264), none as to (Beddi) 13,116-7. 

- 1 fragmentation increasing ( Kollengode > 

10,940, disadvantage of not so bad 
as it is believed to be (Beddi) 12,747. 

---—-—, Malabar (Kollengode) 10,938-9. 

---sub-division should bo prevented by 

legislation (Kollengode) (189-190). 

- , appointment of common manager 

( Kollengode) 10,923-8. 

■----, legislation would be popular (Kollen¬ 

gode) 11,026. 

-, population, effect of (Beddi) 12,740-9. 

---, due partly to desire of ryot to have 

plots growing different crops 
(Leach) (688), 15,736-43. 

-■, fairly considerable (Leach) 15,646-61. 

Instance of successful consolidation at Tinnevelly (Leach) (588). 

Joint farming necessary to prevent sub-division ( Subbarayan) (540). 

--, dissatisfaction with 

joint family Hystem in 
Malabar (Subbarayan) 
15,270-2. 

Kudivaram and Melwaram rights (Sutherland) 13,437. 
-, no incentive to improve land (Suther¬ 
land) 13,448. 

Landless men being settled on holdings of 4 acres, economic position of 
(Paddison) 12,628-41. 

Legislation, necessary to prevent sub-division (Subbarayan) (539). 

-, compulsion necessary ( Subbarayan) 15,085-7. 

-, may be possible to provide for exdnange and compensation to 

consolidate holdings (Narasimharaj-u) (570), 15,445-6, 

——-, to prevent fragmentation impracticable (.S’. Mudaliar) (426). 

Minors, property of, guardians should be permitted to borrow upon for 
improvements ( Subbarayan ) (540). 

—•——, analogous to Settled Land Act in England (Subbarayan) 14,898. 
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HOLDINGS — contd. 

Non-culturable, free (MacMichael) 12,325-9. 

Pattas, figures as to ( MacMichael) (804). 

Permanent occupancy, landlord’s method of preventing tenant obtaining 
(Sutherland) 13,572-6, 

Plough area (Anstead) 10,136, 

Proportion of cultivating landowners decreasing while proportion of culti¬ 
vating tenants increasing 12,684-7, (Naraximharaju) 15,459-67. 

Registry, correct, kept by Government to collect land Revenue and check 
dishonesty, therefore, sub-division is registered (Leach) (688). 

Size of holdings, ( Narasimharaju) 15.830-2, (Leach) 15,591-2, 15,649-51. 

— -—-, poverty 15,666-8, (if. Mudaliar) (706), 16,952-3. 

Statistics, (MacMichael) 12,132-44. 

— --, not collected (Anstead) 9531-6. 

Sub-division, unavoidable owing to law of inheritance (Narasimharaju) 
(570). 

---, consolidation on co-operative lines ineffective (NaroMrn- 

haraju) 15,326-8. 

-, disadvantages of fragmentation very important (Narasim¬ 
haraju) 15,318-25. 

-, not the main cause of indebtedness (Leach) 15,744-7. 

Sub-tenures, multiplicity of, handicap to improvement (Kollengode) (190), 
10,972-3, 10,997-11,007, 11,018-22. " ' ' 

Tenancy cultivation, an obstacle (Anstead) 10,146-8. 

Tenure, landlord’s share (S. Mudaliar) 13,889-928. 

Uncultivated land allotted to depressed class labourers (Paddison) 
12,349-71 12,455-8, 12,468-8 12,671-8. 

Unit of cultivation, a yoke of oxen (Anstead) 10,141-5. 

Zamdndari, proportion of (MacMichael) 12,309-11. 

HOOD, H. M., I.C.S., Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Madras, and 

MUDALIYAR, M.R.RY. RAO SAHIB K. DEIVASIKHAMANI. 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Alienation, limitation of powers of, not desirable, except to protect 
co-operative societies (607, 626), 

Causes of borrowing: marriage, illness, improvidence, litigation, 

vicissitudes of seasons and ignorance (606), 

---—-———■—, not much spending on ceremonies (625). 

Extent of indebtedness must be investigated 15,891-906. 

---—--, re - settlement reports 

16,015-7, 16,149, 16,392-8. 

Interest, of moneylenders, not necessarily high (606), 

-, sometimes exorbitant (625). 

Investment, no market for, in rural India (606). 

-, in co-operative societies 15,819-25, 16,102-3. 

Agricultural Industries : 

Agriculture as an industry subsidiary to weaving (607). 
Blanket-weaving in the Ceded Districts (607). 

Carting (607). 

Coolie work (607). 

Unemployed period of the year varies (607). 

Agricultural Labour : 

Machinery, labour-saving, will cause unemployment (617). 

---j introduction of, undesirable (629). 

---—-, distinguished from labour - improving 

machinery 16,137-48. 

Co-operation : 

Agricultural Department helping Co-operative Department 16,308-17, 
16,357-71, 16,400-5, 16,423-4. 

Banks, in all Districts except Nilgiris and Ramnad 16,210-1. 

-, of mixed type, balance sheets 16,426-46. 
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HOOD, H. M., I.C.S., and MUDAUYAR, D.— contd. 

Co-operation— contd. 

Building societies in urban areas 16,227-32. 

Business capacity required in management of societies (607). 
Oattlebreedmg societies, none (618, 630). 

Cattle insurance societies (618, 630). 

Clearance of silt societies (616). 

— --, cannot take action against unwilling persons 

(629). 

Common Good Fund, contributions to by societies 16,408-9, 

Conference representing all Provinces would be helpful 16,484-9. 
Consolidation of holdings, societies, no demand for (616), (629), 15,944-50, 
16,084-5, 16,134-7. 

Credit societies, overdues are mounting (608-9), 15,891-906, 16,298-300. 
Crop loan societies (620-3), Lalgudi Crop Society (620), 16,098-101. 
-, Orthanad Crop Loan Union 16,066-8, 16,121-30. 

— ---, payment of kist 16,347-9. 

Demonstration and propaganda. Agricultural Department might make 
fuller use of co-operative organisation for 15,780-4, 16,308-17. 
Education, elementary, should include instruction in principles and 
methods of co-operation (608), 15,862-72, 16,161-6. 

Expansion, more rapid, demanded by financing banks 16,114-21. 
Extent to which the people are in touch with co-operative movement 
16,080-3. 

Fenca3, etc. (for) construction of, societies (616). 

Food and necessaries, loans for 16,295-7. 

Funds of Central and Provincial Banks, lying idle, 16,086-97, 16,109-13, 

16,211-3. 

- -— -—- - , only available for short-term 

loans 16,331-51. 

Godowns built with money lent by Government 16,131-3. 

Imperial Bank, cash credit of 60 lakhs 16,951-2, 16,321-4. 

Interest, rate of, co-operative societies 9 per cent., sowkar 12 per cent. 
16,830-2, 16,301-3, 16,318-20. 

- 1 borrowing 16,340-6. 

-——, competition with sowkar 16,410-5. 

Joint-farming societies (617-8, 629). 

Labour societies, activities of (618 to 620), (630). 

'Labour societies, opposition from vested interests and mismanagement, 
(618, 630). 

Land mortgage banks, issuing negotiable debentures (609), 15,785-816, 

15,988-93, 16,013-4, 16,104-8, 16,149-60. 

-- period of loan, rate of interest 16,372-91, 

16,416-8. 

-—...- ) management and supervision of, rate of interest 

16,447-83. 

Legislation to compel minority to co-operate in joint schemes inadvisable 
(624). 

Liquidation of old debts 16,350-3, 16,419-22. 

Long-term funds necessary (607, 609), 

-, relative importance of as compared with short-term 

loans 16,024-48. 

--, liquidation of old debts 16,350-3 

Losses and defalcations 16,231-51, 16,263-70. 

Machinery, societies for co-operative use of (616-7 , 629). 

Management, personnel 16,058-62. 

Manufacture and sale societies, ample room for development (614-5) 
Marketing, barely in its initial stages (624). 

Membership, character of 16,193-6. 

-, depressed classes 16,278-91. 

— --, percentage of population 16,336-9. 

--—-, figures (672). 

Non-credit societies, require investigation and experiment, managerial 
ability and capital (607-8, 626). 

— -, progress not sufficient (626-7), 16,063-5. 
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HOOD, H. M., I.C.S., and MUDAUYAR, D.— cdntd. 

Oo-opbration— contd. 

Objects of societies in the main not yet achieved (624). 

Organisation of co-operative movement 16,963-8, 16,017-23, 16,183-9. 
Organisation of finance 15,973-96. 

Procedure in applying for loan 16,049. 

-, delay 16,050-3, 16,057, 16,190-2, 

16,304-7. 

-, urgent applications 16,406-7. 

Progress satisfactory (626). 

-, varying 16,271-7. 

Purchase and Sale Societies: for agricultural implements, manure, seed, 

cattle food, etc., difficult to obtain 
managerial ability (609-10). 

-—— ---, extent of, figures (610), (628), 15,916-31. 

- -, Shiyali Agricultural and Industrial Society 

16,069-79. 

--- - — - ■ , for domestic requirements in villages, 

neither desirable nor economically pos¬ 
sible (609). 

-—---, have failed (628), 15,907-15, 16,226. 

--—----, for sale of produce or stock (611). 

-—-.—-, difficulties of (612). 

- -.—-, Orathanad North, in (613). 

— --- ; formation of sale societies more difficult 

than purchase societies (628-9), 15,932-43. 

---, godown societies 16,214-7. 

—-—-, societies financing sales, none 16,218-25. 

Re-lending by members 15,841-2. 

Repayment, elasticity in regard to 15,833-9. 

-, danger of facile credit 15,840, 16,165-72. 

Security for loans 16,104-5. 

iShort-term loans, should be fostered for cultivation charges, payment 
of rent and kists, holding up crops for favourable 
market (607). 

-, degree of success with regard to problem of 16,024-48. 

Size of loans 16,354-6. 

Staff, qualifications of 16,173-82, 

-, number of 16,202-5. 

Supervision (626), 15,826-9, 15,843-61. 

-——, Government supervision proportionately decreasing 

15,873-80, 15,953-9. 

----, audit 15,969-72, 15,996-16,012, 16,253-70. 

-, strengthening of audit staff 16,292-4. 

Taccavi, not necessary where funds can be supplied by co-operative 
societies (606), (625). 

-, might be distributed through co-operative societies in selected 

districts (625), 16,054-6. 

--, should not be confined to co-operative agencies 15,815-8. 

-, corrupt practices of subordinate officials 15,960-2, 16,301. 

Thrift, encouragement of 16,197-201. 

Well-sinking societies (616). 

Workers, honorary 15,881-90, 16,202-9. 

IJemonstration and Propaganda : 

Co-operative societies, should be done through (605). 

— -, fuller use should be made of 15,780-4. 

Financial aspects of improved methods should be stressed (605). 

Education : 

Elementary, should include instruction in principles and methods of 
co-operation (608), 15,862-72, 16,161-6. 

Finance: 

Co-operative credit societies should exist in every village for providing 
short-term loans (605 and 625), 

Crop loan system should be developed (605-6). 
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HOOD, H. M., and MUDALIYAR, D_ contd. 

Finance —eon td. 

Imperial Bank, cash credit of 60 lakhs 16,961-2. 

Interest rates of moneylenders not necessarily high (006). 

-, sometimes exorbitant (625). 

Investment, no market for, in rural India (006). 

-, in co-operative societies 15,819-25, 10,102-3. 

Land mortgage banks to supply long term credit (606-6), 16,785-816. 
Long term credit, should be supplied through land mortgage banks 
(606). 

——---, issue of debentures by central banks (625). 

Taccavi (see under Co-operatcon). 

Holdings : 

Consolidation of holdings, co-operative societies for, no demand for 

(616), (629), 15,944-50, 16,084-6, 16,134-7. 

—--, propaganda 16,325-9. 

--, survey 16,398-9. 

HUTCHINSON, Major-General F. H. G., C.I.E., I.M.S., Surgeon General 
with the Government of Madras. 

Education : 

Medical, of the people, necessary (735), through subsidised medical 
practitioners. 

-, inability of school teachers to impart 17,147-66. 

-, in Madras Medical College 17,278-9. 

Fertilisers : 

Night soil 17,143-6. 

Welfare or Rural Population. 

Education, medical, of the people necessary (735), through medical 

practitioners and schools 17,147-56. 

--, model villages 17,194-7. 

——-, in Madras Medical Collego 17,278-9. 

Hospitals, need for greater accommodation (747). 

Indian Research Fund Association 17,198-209. 

Medical practitioners, extent of subsidy of 17,230-5, 17,239-42. 

Nurses, insufficient number of 17,243-6. 

Nutrition: Bhutias, diet and work of (732-3), 17,262-3, 17,268-82. 

-, co-ordination of Col. McCarrison’s work at Coonoor, 

Agricultural Institute at Coimbatore and Animal 
Nutrition Enquiry at Bangalore 17,111-37. 

---, diets: of agricultural workers on East Coast where 

beriberi is common (732). 

-, u starvation diet 17,263-7, 17,273. 

-, of hill tribes of Bengal (732-3), 17,252-3. 

- -, of Indian troops (723), 17,252-3, 17,280. 

-, education, dietary 17,182-5. 

-, export of food grains 17,138-40. 

■-, famine followed by disease (734). 

-, ignoranoe the cause of malnutrition rather than poverty 

(734). 

--, McCarrison, Col., work of, of vital importance, should 

be made Director of Pasteur Institute, Coonoor 
17,107-37. 

-, MeCay, Col., work of on nutritive valuo of grains (731). 

-, milk 17,176-8. 

-, Palal Village, dietary of cultivator in 17,268-72. 

-, physical deterioration, due to under-feeding, examples of 

(733-4), 17,141-2. 

-- average labourer usually below par and has no reserve 

17,186-7, 17,219-23. 
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HUTCHINSON, Major-General F. H. G.— ccmtd. 

Welfare of Rural Population— contd. 

Nutrition, protein deficiency responsible for lack of resistance to 
infection and physical deterioration (736). 

-—, psychological effect of malnutrition (734). 

-, pulses, normal output 260,000 tons, rich in protein, in¬ 
sufficient in quantity (736), 17,224-6, 

-, research, lines of (734-5) 17,214-8. 

- j All-India or Provincial P 17,254-7. 

-, rice: when consumed in large quantities 60 per cent, of 

proteid value absorbed (732), (736), 17,175, 

■-, people waste money on too much rice 17,178, 

17,188-93. 

-,-, sugar 17,236-8. 

--, vitamins, investigation as to, of incalculable importance 

(731-2). 

-—- ; -, great shortage of 17,179-81. 

---, yield, normal, of food grains in Madras Presidency (731),. 

17,224-9, 17,247-51. 

Water supply, bad, cause of disease: 17,167-74, 17,274-7. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

Bullocks, poor quality of, prevents adoption of improved implements 
(It. Mudaliar) (703). 

Consolidation of holdings necessary to enable cultivators to use improved 
implements ( Subbarayan ) (541). 

Co-operative societies should undertake distribution (Anstead) (48). 
Demonstration necessary IS. Mudaliar) (427). 

Factors limiting use of, price and cattle (Anstead) (48). 

Improvement of existing machinery preforable to introduction of new 
machinery ( Anstead ) '48), 9652-61. 

Industrial Engineer investigates ( Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) 14,180-4. 
Long-term loans at low rates of interest should be given by Government. 

(B. Mudaliar) (703-4). 

Manufacturers, small ( Anstead ) 10,684. 

---, indigenous, none (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) 14,185-6. 

Needs, improved ploughs, harvesters, sugarcane crushers (R. Mudaliar > 
(703), 

None have been designed superior to indigenous tools ( B. Mudaliar) (698), 
16,847-58. 

Ploughs, improved, 6,000 in use, mass production (Anstead) 10,136-9. 
Prices: must be reasonable ( Kollengode ) (190). 

-, must be lowered ( Subbarayan ) (541). 

-, Government should supply at moderate prices (S. Mudaliar) (427). 

Progress in, fairly good (Anstead) (48). 

Propaganda necessary (Paul) (227). 

Research engineer required (Anstead) (48), 10,683. 

Subsidies should be given to Indian manufacturers to make agricultural 
implements (B. Mudaliar) (703), 16,804-6. 

IRRIGATION (see MULLINGS). 

Administration (MacMichael) 11,875-91, 12,303-7. 

Agricultural Department, has no touch with Irrigation Department 

(Anstead) 9538-48. 

-disagree as to water-requirements of sugarcane 

9566-73. 

Bellary, ample scope for new schemes (R. Mudaliar) (700). 

Bhavani, Upper, Dry Project, instructions of Board of Revenue 
( MacMichael ) (305-7). 

Canal water, there should be co-operation between Agricultural and Irri¬ 
gation Departments as to supply of (Subbarayan) (540). 

Cauvery-Mettur Project, Salem should be included in (Subbarayan) (540), 
15,127-37, ( Narasimharaju ) 15,572-84. 

Ceded Districts new schemes needed, in (R. Mudaliar) (700). 
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IRRIGATION— contd. 

Concessions in respect of fodder and green manure crops ( MacMichael) 

Co-operative labour unions, irrigation contract works should be handed 
over to (Barndas and Sivaswami) (677). , „. 

Crop insurance, private enterprise will not undertake (Barndas ana sivas- 
wami) (677). 

Crops, first and second (Beddi) 12,888-9. 

Delay in repair of works (Ramdas and Sivaswami) (677). 

Demand for land, effect on ( MacMichael) 12,325-9. 

Depressed classes do not complain about ( Sutherland) 13,543. 

Experimental borings necessary (Paul) (226). c 

Famine protection, standard of (Paul) (225) ( (Anstead) 10,352-7, 10,364-6. 

__, losses from, greater than costs of irrigation schemes (If. Muaa- 

Finance, the first obstacle to extension of (Beddi) (347), 12,866-84. 

Godavari District, one of the best systems in India, but should be extended 

Hydro-electric Schemes (Instead) 10,366-71, Hj 85 ^, 113B54-6. 

Interest of 10 per cent, is being realised on 830 lakhs (Medal) (34e), 
13,047-61. 

Kiari system suggested (MacMichael) (269). 

Kistna reservoir project, considered remunerative (Jteddi) (347). 

Legislation: proposed (MacMichael) 11,840-63. ... . . 

__ f required for compulsion of minorities and exclu¬ 
sion of irrigation matters from Civil Courts 
(Leach) (689), 15,696-701. 

Lift irrigation bullock power, should be developed (Subbarayan) (636), 
14,866-70. 

_improved methods (Subbarayan) 15,267-9. 

Madura, schemes for (S. Mudalimr) (428), cost 80 crores, irrigating 2 million 
acres 13,696-9. 

__finance of (S. Mudaliar) 13,784-809. 

Malabar (Kollengode) (190). , 

Mettur project to cost 6 crores and irrigate 3 lakhs of acres (Beddi) (all), 
a productive scheme 12,866-77. ,,,,,, nat , 5 

Minor works, require more attention (Anstead) (41), 9553-9, 9564-0. 

____ co-operative societies (Anstead) 10,489-91. 

_, should be encouraged ( Kollengode) (190). 

_ Government should compel ryots to carry out (S. Mudaliar) 

(426-7). 

Nandalar, defective drainage, urgency of (S. Mudaliar) (427). 

Obstacles, in Bellary, want of understanding and imagination of Govern¬ 
ment (k Mudaliar) (701), 16,793-801, 17,058-64. 

Panohayats (MacMichael) (269), 12,127-31. 

_, under Irrigation Bill (Bandas and Sivaswami) (6/7). 

_ minor irrigation works should be handed over to (Barndas and 

Sivaswami) (680). 

Perennial rivers (Anstead) 10,558-9. 

Piccotah (Narasimharaju) 15,373-84. 

Productive works, policy as to, wrong (Beddi) (348), 13,910-/0. 

__increased general revenue caused by should be taken into 

consideration (Beddi) 13,109-15. 0 . 

Proportion of irrigated and unirrigatcd (afacMic^ael)12,258-63, (312) 
Protective and productive schemes (MacMichael) 11,840-60, 12,312-24, 

Protective themes afford insurance against famine (MacMichael) 11,861-5. 
Rainfall, no statement from Meteorological O&ce (SuUarayan) U 9 8(1-2. 
Registration of agreements as to private works (MacMichael), 12,6/2-82. 

Safenva dry* area, sinking water table, wells sunk at expense of cultivator 
(Subbarayan) 14j945-9. 

-—, two crops well-irrigated (Sid>barai//m) 14 : 950-l. 

_ t necessity for irrigation in (Paul) (225-6), 11,414-6, 11,628-30. 

Schemes (Anstead) 9537. 

_extent of (MacMichael) (266-7), 11,906-14. 
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IRRIGATION — contd. 

Schemes, minor (. MacMichael ) (268). 

, new, obstacles to, cost, interference with existing rights, conse¬ 
quent higher assessment {Leach) (589). 

, new, necessary in Vizagapatam, legislation required (Narasim¬ 
haraju) (570). 

, hindered by vested rights of zamindars (Narasimharaju) 15,329, 
15,343-53, 15,359-72, 15,385-8, 15,437-43. ’ 

Survey of subterranean sources of water ( MacMichael ) 12,057-60. 

Taccavi loans for deepening wells {MacMichael) 11,806-7. 

r—:-;-, in dry areas 11,867-72. 

lanks, maintenance of {MacMichael) 12,278-84. 

1 , and ponds, no question of extending but should be improved 
( Reddi) (347). 

Touch between Irrigation and Agricultural Departments {MacMichael) 
11,875-91, 12,054-6, 12,270-3, 

Tungabadra project, to command 35 lakhs of acres of famine country 
{Reddi) (347). 

——;---, should not be delayed (If. Mudaliar) (700-1). 

Value of land affected by (Anstead) 10,553-7. 

Volumetric charge, ideal but difficult (Anstead) 9674-6. 

—---, co-operation needed ( MacMichael ) (268-9), 12,018-24. 

Waste of water, due to unevenness of land ( R. Mudaliar) (701). 

-, of canal water ( MacMichael ) (268). 

-, should Munsiff be responsible? 12,072-3, 12,270-3. 

-by evaporation or absorption in soil (Reddi) (349). 

Water diviner ( MacMichael) (268), 11,866, 11,928-31. 

Water rates and land revenue, enhancement of land revenue in view 
of irrigation (MacMichael) 11,932-49, 12,061-2, 12,199-207, 11,932-80, 
11,989-91, 12,015-30, 12,171-94, (S. Mudaliar) 13,776-83, 13,878-84 

(Subbarayan) 15,194-212, 15,253-9. 

Water requirements of crops (Anstead) 10,546-51. 

Wells: (See under BAZL-UL-LAH and PINTO) (Anstead) 10,613-26. 

-, Waterlifts, &c., handed over to Industrial Department (Anstead) 

10,098-100, 10,679-82. 

-, State should undertake sinking (Leach) (589), 15,598-9, 15,615-9, 

16,657-61. 

-, ( MacMichael ) (268), 11,915-31. 

-, land revenue assessment not increased because of sinking of wells 

(MacMichael) 12,199-207. 

-, cost and effectiveness of (MacMichael) 12,211-6. 

-, water should be supplied at cost in selected villages (R. Mudaliar) 

(701). 

-, loans should be given by Government (S. Mudaliar) (427). 

-, not sufficient ( Narasimharaju ) 15,420-2. 

-, economic value of (Raul) 11,619-26, 11,641-2. 

-, sinking of: Government should do boring free of cost (Ramdas 

and Sivaswami) (677). 

-, societies for sinking wells should be formed (Ramdas and 

Sivaswami) (677), 

-, Industries Department has undertaken boring and assisting 

ryots (Reddi) (347). 

■-, large scope for extension of (Reddi) (347). 

-, system necessary for deepening ( Subbarayan) (540). 

-, in some places impossible to dig ( Subbarayan) 14,964-5. 

-, increase desirable (Subbarayan) 15,273. 

--, under Estates Land Act rent can be raised after sinking of wells 

(Subbarayan) 16,274-7. 

- , in Chingleput ( Sutherland ) 13,679-83. 

KEITH, J. W., and WOOD, C, E., representatives of Messrs. Parry & Co., 
Madras. 

Agricultural Industries ; 

Government, should not take any steps to establish industries sub¬ 
sidiary to agriculture (763). 

-, should not interfere with private enterprise 17,468-79. 

Poultry farming and market gardening (761). 
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KEITH, J„ and WOOD, C. E.— contd. 

Demonstration and Propaganda: 

Artificial fertilisers, use of (761). 

-, should be on ryot’s own land 17,413-7. 

Education : 

College for training sons of mirasdars in agriculture would be of great 
value (761). 

Fertilisers : 

Adulteration, not of great importance, usually due not to fraud but 
to defective methods of manufacture (761), 17,418-23, 17,496. 
Artificial fertilisers, application of, profitable on normal soils (761), 
17,463-7. 

Co-operative societies should finance purchase of fertilisers from private 
manufacturers (762), 17,428-30, 17,454-8. 

Demand, nature of 17,489-606. 

Demonstration and advertisement of, necessary (761). 

-should be on ryot’s own land 

17,413-7. 

Distribution through series of local depots fed from central factory 
(762). 

European demand for artificial fertilisers greater than Indian 17,459-60. 
Export of bones and poonac should not be prohibited until there is 
an indication that the bones .will all be consumed in India, such 
prohibition would not lower prices to agriculturists, except perhaps 
temporarily 17,436-60, (769-70). 

Free distribution by private firms of fertilisers for experimental 
purposes (761). 

Inspection liable to hamper fertiliser industry (761). 

Method of manufacturer 17,461-3, 17.461-2, 17,482-6. 

■Organic manure also necessary (766). 

lleeords of experiments done by Agricultural Department not 
accessible (763). 

Demission of land tax, should be larger, in case of failure of orops, 
to cultivators using manures, selected seeds or improved implements 
(762). 

Research: by Agricultural Department, by Messrs. Parry on behalf 
of Potash Supply Company of London (763). 

Sales of, increasing (762-3), 17,431-3. 

Shows should be utilised for propaganda (762), 

Transport and storage 17,424-7. 

-—, railway freights a big factor 17,494-6. 

KOLLENGOOE, Sir Vasudeva, Rajah of, Kt., C.I.E., Malabar. 

Administration : 

Agricultural Service insufficient (189). 

Railways unsatisfactory (189). 

Roads, village, insufficient and ill maintained (189). 

Veterinary service insufficient (189). 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Causes of (189). 

Interest, loans should be provided at low rates (189). 

Legislation with regard to insolvency inadvisable (189). 

Mortgages, non-terminable, should be prohibited (189). 

Agricultural Industries : 

Agricultural produce, preparation of for consumption (190). 

Industrial concerns in rural areas (190). 

Marketing, lack of facilities (190). 

None at present 10,969-71. 

Animal Husbandry: 

Cattle-breeding 10,987-96. 
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KOLLENGODE, Sir Vasudeva, Rajah of, Kt., C.I.E— contd. 

Attracting Capital : 

Sub-tenures, multiplicity of, handicap to improvement (190), 10,972-8, 
11,018-22. 

Co-operation : 

Credit societies 10,921-2. 

Crops and Crop Protection : 

Mahali disease, spraying effective (190). 

New crops, scope for (190), 10,985-6. 

Seed selection and distribution (190), 10,966-8. 

Wild animals, firearms (190). 

Cultivation : 

Meston plough (190). 

Paddy, economic airea 10,936-7. 

-, transplantation 10,965-7. 

Rotation not practised systematically 11,013-7. 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Demonstrators, lack of 10,942-6. 

Education : 

Adult education by night schools (189). 

Extension necessary (188), 11,008-12. 

Financo from land revenue (189). 

Pandhayats should control rural schools (189). 

School farms necessary (188-190). 

Students are agriculturists (188). 

Teachers shoula be agriculturists (188). 

Fertilisers : 

Cowdung, use of as fuel: cheap wood fuel (190). 

Green manure 10,941. 

Price should be reduced (190). 

Propaganda necessary (190). 

Finance: 

Co-operative societies and banks neoessary (189), 10,920-2, 10,974-8. 
Government loans should be more easily available (189), 10,979-80, 

H,023-4. 

Income-tax on agriculture would be unpopular 10,920. 

Interest, religious objections to 10,981-4. 

Holdings : 

Economic area for paddy, 6 to 10 acres 10,936-7. 

Fragmentation increasing 10,940. 

- — -—-, Malabar 10,938-9. 

Sub-division, should be prevented by legislation (189-190). 

. appointment of common manager 10,923-8. 

—i-, legislation would be popular 11,026. 

Sub-tenures, multiplicity of, handicap to improvement (190), 10,972-3, 
10,997-11,007, 11,018-22. 

Implements : 

Prices must be reasonable (190). 

Irrigation : 

Malabar (190). 

Minor projects should be encouraged (190). 

Research (188). 

Marketing : 

Lack of facilities preventing development of agricultural industries 
(190). 
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KOLLENGODE, Sir Vasudeva, Rajah of, Kt., C.I.E .--contd. 

Research : 

Importance of (188), 10,916-9. 

Indigenous theory should be investigated (188). 

Irrigation (188). 

Soil (188). 

Veterinary : 

Dispensaries, expansion of, needed (189-190). 

Inoculation, demand for, great 10,929-35. 

LEACH, A. G., I.C.S., Collector of North Arcot, Madras. 

Administration : 

Panchayats, village, have made a good beginning 15,639-46. 

Revenue Department, duties of 15,748-51. 

-, training in agriculture of officers of not advisable 

15,752-60. 

Roads 16,678-83. 

-, Taluk Board should assist panohayats to control 15,683-7. 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Sub-division of holdings, not the main cause of 15,744-7. 

Agricultural Industries : 

Extension of, not possible in North Arcot 15,761-2. 

Animal Husbandry: 

Castration, a good deal of, used to be done by touring veterinary 
assistants (690). 

Cattle, useless, every village overstocked with (589). 

Common grazing, causes promiscuous propagation (589). 

—-, panchayats might control (589), 15,688-92. 

-, should be gradually abolished (589-90). 

Draught animals, ryot does not appreciate importance of improvement 
of 15,600. 

Panchayat control of forest grazing grounds 15,603-4. 

Touring of veterinary assistants has been abolished (590), 15,619-22. 

Attracting Capital: 

Capital, no lack of, for acquiring agricultural land, but not so for 
improvement; land regarded as a safe but not paying investment 
(591), 15,662-5. 

Factors discouraging improvement of land are personal (591-2). 

Price of and profit from land 15,702-8. 

Crops and Crop Protection : 

Money and food crops 16,763-6. 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Demonstrators do not reach ordinary cultivators 15,612-4, 15,6334. 
Literature issued by Agricultural Department 15,693-5. 

Education : 

Literacy the first objective (590-1), 15,605. 

Nature study might be of use but is badly taught (591). 

Teaching of agriculture in schools, not a practical method of improving 
agriculture (590). ' ■ 

-, average teacher hopeless as a teacher of agriculture 15,606-8. 

Forests : 

Denudation of hills causes silting of irrigation tanks (590). 

Firewood should be produced (590). 

Panchayats have Gone a small amount of afforestation (590). 
Re-afforestation of hill sides too expensive (590). 
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LEACH, A. G., I.C.S.— contd. 

Holdings : 

Colonies of depressed classes, wells sunk by Government (589), 15,674-7 
Consolidation, should be initiated by Government (588), 15,593-7. 

-, administrative means should be tried before legislation 

which might not be enduring (588), 15,652-6, 

- ; instance of success at Tinnevelly (588). 

-, should not be encouraged by temporary exemption from 

land revenue 15,672-3. 

Fragmentation, due partly to desire of ryot to have plots growing 
different crops (588), 15,736-43. 

-, fairly considerable 15,646-51. 

Registry, correct, kept by Government to collect land Revenue and 
check dishonesty, therefore, sub-division is registered (588), 

Size of holdings 15,591-2, 15,649-51. 

-, poverty of email holders 15,666-8. 

Sub-division not the main cause of indebtedness 15,744-7. 

Ibbigation : 

Legislation required for compulsion of minorities and exclusion of 
irrigation matters from Civil Courts (589), 15,696-701. 

Schemes, new, obstacles to, cost, interference with existing rights, 
consequent higher assessment (589). 

Wells, State should undertake sinking (589), 15,598-9, 15,615-9, 

15,657-61. 

Roads ( see Administration). 

Veterinary : 

Touring veterinary assistants, used to do a good deal of castration, 
but have been abolished (590), 15,619-22. 

Welfare of Rural Population: 

Complaints by ryots 15,678-81. 

Conditions of labouring class unsatisfactory 15,709; in zamindari as 
compared with ryotwari districts 15,635-8. 

Emigration 15,715-24. 

Employment, labourer sometimes a slave 15,710-4. 

Funds for rural improvement cannot be obtained by retrenchment of 
official salaries 15,725-9. 

Labour of villagers for improvement of village 15,666-71. 

Panehayats, village, have made a good beginning 15,639-46. 

— --—, are elected 15,730-5. 

Slight manifestation of desire for improvement 15,623-9. 

MACMICHAEL, N., I.C.S., First Member, Board of Revenue, Madras. 
Administration : 

Departments of Agriculture and Revenue 12,054-6, 12,225-8. 

Departments of Irrigation and Agriculture 11,875-91. 

Development Department 12,083-4. 

Irrigation, control of 12,303-7. 

Panehayats for forests 11,981-3. 

-, progress of (308). 

----—, irrigation (269). 

Provincial revenues, effect upon of increased prosperity of cultivators 
11,794-801. 

Remuneration of village staff by grant of land? 12,070-1. 

Roads, village 12,293-302. 

Agricultural Indebtedness (see Finance). 

Co-operative movement should teach thrift 11,826-30. 

Taccavi, popular amount of loans increasing (263), 11,802-11, 12,044-7. 
-, rules as to 11,812-25. 
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MACMICHAEL, N., I.C.S.— contd. 

Agricultural Indebtedness— contd . 

Taccavi, in dry areas 11,867-72. 

-, in famine 11,992-12,002, 12,044-63. 

-, rate of interest 12,241. 

-—, of moneylenders 12,242-6. 

-, extent of indebtedness (309). 

--, extent of taccavi (310-1). 

Agricultural Industries : 

Ryots, most, have subsidiary occupations (264), 12,120-3. 

Agricultural Labour : 

Emigration 11,896-905, 12,274-6, 12,333-46. 

Animal Husbandry : 

Fodder and green manure crops, concessions as to water charges 11,874, 
12,040-3. 

Co-operation : 

Credit societies touch about 8 per cent, of rural population 12,166-8. 
Irrigation societies for paying on volumetric basis (269). 

Panchayats for irrigation (269). 

Taccavi, societies should not administer 12,116-7. 

Thrift, should teach 11,826-30, 11,892-3. 


Cultivation : 

Economic position, general 12,132-4. 

Improvements in, considerable, past and future 11,787-91, 12,090-4. 

: -, cotton, considerable improvement in 11,790. 

-, land 12,189-91. 

-, paddy, transplanting 11,700-1, 12,094. 

Irrigation 11,906-7. 

Waste lands 12,031-9. 

Demonstration and Propaganda: 

Consolidation of holdings 12,198. 

Demonstrators, agricultural, more required 12,286-9. 

Revenue officials cannot do propaganda work 12,290-2. 

Taccavi loans for purchase of seed 12,330-2. 

Education : 

Agricultural training, of doubtful value to Revenue officials 12-291-2. 
Fertilisers : 

Green manure and fodder crops, concessions in water charges as to 
11,874, 12,040-3. 


Finance: 

Research 11,794-801. 

Taccavi and other Government loans, popular, amount increasing (263). 

-1924-6 11,802-11. 

-rules ae to 11,812-25, should not 

be relaxed 12,169-70, 12,207-10. 

. .. ..—-, in dry areas 11,867-72, 11,992- 

12,002, 12,044-53. 

-—-, formalities 12,107-8, 

-, security 12,109-10. 

-—, percentage of applications 

refused 12,111-4. 

-—— -, co-operation 12,116-7. 

--- - -tenants-at-will 12,142-6. 

- } proportion of loans per culti¬ 
vated acre, 1 anna per annum. 
12,147-58. 
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MACMICHAEL, N., I.C.S.— contd. 


Finance— contd . 

Taccavi and other Government loans, amount of loans compared with 

revenue 12,229-40. 

-, rate of interest 12,241-6. 

----, for purchase of seed 12,330-2. 

-, extent of indebtedness (309). 

---, extent of taccavi (310-1). 


Forests : 


Panchayate 11,981-3. 

-, progress of (308). 

Holdings : 


Enquiry as to, very little 12,204-9. 

Fragmentation and sub-division, Co-operative societies (266). 

—-, economic holding difficult to determine 

(264-5), 12,009-14. 

-, experiment in Trichinopoly (266). 

- ; Government actively assists sub¬ 
division (264), 12,118-9. 

--, inevitable owing to tradition (264) 

11,835-9. 

—*--, not a burning question 12,195-7. 

-—--, Keatinge’s Bill (265-6). 

---, revenue difficulties 11,831-4. 

--, population, increase in (264). 

- ; Punjab experiment (266). 

-- consolidation would simplify revenue 

11,831-2. 

--- ) Resolution of Legislative Council in 

1917 (265). 

-— -—— ; statistics of, unreliable (264). 

Non-culturable, free 12,325-9. 

Pattas, figures as to (304). 

Statistics 12,132-44. 

Zamindari, proportion of 12,309-11. 

Irrigation : 

Administration of 11,875-91, 12,303-7. 

Bhavani, Upper, Dry Project, instructions of Board of Revenue (305-7). 
Concessions in respect of fodder and green manure crops 11,874 
Demand for land, effect on 12,325-9. 

Hydro-electric schemes 11,854-7, 11,954-6. 

Kiari system suggested (269). 

Legislation proposed 11,840-53. 

Panchayats for (269), 12,127-31. 

Proportion of irrigated and unirrigated 12,258-63, (312). 

Protective and productive schemes 11,840-60, 12,312-24. 

Protective schemes afford insurance against famine 11,861-5. 
Registration of agreements as to private works 12,072-82. 

Schemes, extent of (266-7), 11,906-14. 

-, minor (268). 

Survey of subterranean sources of water 12,057-60. 

Taccavi loans for deepening wells 11,806-7. 

. . .——--, in dry areas 11,867-72. 

Tanks, maintenance of 12,278-84. 


and Agricultural Departments 11876-91, 


Touch between Irrigation 
12,054-6, 12,270-3. 

Volumetric charge, co-operation needed (268-9), 12,018-24. 

Waste of canal water (268). 

-, should Munsiff be responsible? 12,072-3, 12.270-3. 

Water diviner (268), 11,866, 11,928-31. 
ater rates and land revenue, enhancement of land revenue in view 
of irrigation 11,932-49, 12,061-2, 12,199-207, 11,932-80, 11,989-91, 
12,015-30, 12,171-94. 
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MACMICHAEL, N., I.C.S.— eontd. 
Irrigation— eontd, 


Wells (268), 11,915-31. , t . . . . ... 

_ land revenue assessment not increased because of sinking or wells 

12,199-207. 

-, cost and effectiveness of 12,211-6. 


Marketing : 

Roads, village, some in bad condition in wet season 12,293-302. 
Research : 

Agricultural Department, interost in by large landholders 12,085-9. 
Results, considerable 11,787-93. 

-, effect upon Government revenue 11,794-801. 


Soils : 

Land levenue assessment in relation to 12,095-105. 
Survey 12,100-1. 


Statistics : 


Agricultural stock, not very accurate (269). 
Cultivation and crop, are satisfactory (269) 12,063. 
Economic Enquiry Committee (269). 

Economic position, general 12,132-41. 
Indebtedness 12,048-53. 

Pattas (304). 

ltail-borne inter-Provincial trade 11,873. 


Reports of villages 12,063-9. ... ... 

Ryotwari, more reliable than as to zamindan tracts 11,984. 

Welfare: 

Agricultural problem, not exclusively an 12,213-24. 
Emigration 11,896-905, 12,274-6, 12,888-46. 

Standard of life 11,893-6. 

___-j~, with reference to fragmentation 12,009-14. 

Survey economic, as to position of ryots 12,285-6. 

Thrift Wential 11,826-7, 11,892-3, 11,985-8, 12,003-8. 

-, examples of extravagance 12,247-67. 

_, is there a margin on which to save 12,258-63. 


MANURE (see FERTILISERS.) 


MARKETING. 

Adulteration, very common (Anstead) (52). 

- co-operative societies should sell standard qualities ( Anstead ) 

(63). 

Advances on value of crop before harvesting (Anstead) (57). 

Barter (/instead) (57). 

Commission rates ( Anstead ) (57) 9923. 

Communications unsatisfactory (Paul) 11,695-7. 

Co-operative credit would strengthen position of ryot; co-operative sale 
society not likely to succeed at present (Anstead) (56), but in future 
should improve quality of exported gefods by grading (58). 

Cotton, ryots at a disadvantage in selling (Anstead) (55-6). 

Dues (Anstead) (56), 9880-9. 

Education, the means of improvement of (Anstead) (56). 

Export, multiplicity of intermediaries (Anstead) (56). 

-, fairer to cultivator than internal market (Anstead) 9873-5. 

Facilities unsatisfactory (Anstead) (55). , 

___ special officer should be appointed (Ansteaa) 

9870-2. 

Groundnut largely exported (Anstead) (56), 

-, decortication (Anstead) 9897-9904. 
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MARKETING— contd. 

Information as to market prices &c. would be of little value to cultivators 

under present conditions ( Anstead) 

(58). 

-should be made available to cultiva¬ 
tors (I?. Mudaliar ) (706). 

-——, facilities for obtaining, satisfactory 

(Munro) 11 729-33. 

Intermediaries treat cultivators unfairly (If. Mudaliar) (706). 

-Jaggery, quality of, must be improved (li. Mudaliar) (706). 

_importance of storage for price (Narasimharaju) 15,337-9. 

Lack of facilities preventing development of agricultural industries ( Kollen- 
gode) (190). 

Legislation needed for control of markets (Anstead) (54). 

Licensing of middlemen, public opinion not ripe for (Anstead) 9893-4, 
&913 7 

Middlemen and moneylenders largely control (Anstead) (55 & 56), 9876-9. 

__, no free samples (Anstead) 10,707. 

Milkmen’s co-operative societies (Anstead) (51), 9760-76. 

Poultry (Sutherland) (402). 

Profits, division of (Ifao) 9235-8. 

Railways, no complaint (Anstead) 9480-9. 

Roads, unsatisfactory (Anstead) 9490-9, 10,287-10,303. 

__ village some in bad condition in wet season (MacMichaei) 12,293- 

’ 302. 

Silkworm cocoons (Mao) 9177-81. _ 

Silk, artificial, competition of, with real silk (Bao) 9057-65, 9114-6. 
Shandies (Subbarayan) 16,036-42. ..... . ,, 

Storage facilities for grain very practical (Anstead) 9918-22, 10,423. 
Sugarcane, bad conditions (Anstead) (56), 9905-17. 

Tirrupur Cotton Market, history of (Anstead) (53) 9864-9. 

Transport system must bo improved (Anstead) (54-5). 

Weighing, control of in ginning factories, ineffective (Anstead) (47). 
Weights and measures, standardisation of, a crying need (Anstead) (68) 
9895-6. 

MUDALIAR, M. R. Ry. A. Ranganatha, M.L.C., Madras. 

Administration : 

Conferences of heads of departments should be held (699). 

Government of India, advantage to Provinoes of additional scientific 
staff, doubtful (699), 16,876. . ,, . . , AOO , 

Meteorological Department renders no service to agriculturists (699), 

Posts and Telegraphs, Postal service too costly (699). , 

___ t telegraphic reports of agricultural prices should 

be given (699). 

___, wireless should be used for broadcastipg agricul¬ 
tural information (699). 

Research staff should be strengthened (699). 

Roads inadequate (699). 

_ are deteriorating 16,776-8. 

_lack of funds, panchayats should control 16,975-81, 17,044-52. 

Transport charges should be reduced (699), 16,779-80, 17,024-9. 

. Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Causes of, purchase of land and livestock, marriages, etc., trade and 
speculation, buildings, permanent improvements (699). 

Legislation for 92 complete liquidation of existing debts (700), 16,930-2 

& ___—— Government loans 16,982-17,014, 

17,101-2. 

Remedies for (700). . . , . 

Repayment prevented by, failure of crops, high interest, insufficient 
income and. lack of subsidiary industries (700). 
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MUDALIAR, R_ contd. 

Agricultural Indebtedness— contd. 

Restriction of credit of cultivators inadvisable, but there should be 
restriction on cultivators who are borrowing from Government (700), 
16,947. 

Sources of credit, taccavi, oo-operative societies and moneylenders 

(699). 

Agricultural Industries : 

Employment may be supplied by Government and Local Boards on 
road and tank repairs, village improvements, water supply, etc. (706). 

Government should encourage industries connoeted with the prepara¬ 
tion of sugar, cotton seed used for felt, rice straw for paper (706). 

Panchayats should organise work by villagers lor village improvement 
(706). 

Period of unemployment, 180 to 260 days a year (706). 

Ropemaking (706). 

Water, lack of supply of, chief obstacle to (706). 

Animal Husbandry : 

Artificial manure, production of, might help ryot to reduce number of 
cattle (705), 16,942. 

Bellary District, Government breeding station should be established in 

(706) . 

Dairying, milch buffalo should be improved (705). 

—— -, doubtful whether cow can take place of milch buffalo 10,810. 

Deterioration of cattle caused by promiscuous breeding and insufficient 
pasture land (706). 

Fodder, times of shortage (705). 

-, methods of improving supply of (705). 

Attracting Capital : 

Agriculture does not pay (706), but rent-collecting pays 16,816-8. 

Land is a safe investment (706). 

Landowners not interested in cultivation and improvement of land 

(707) . 

Non-cultivating landowners and tenants increasing (707), 17,087-100. 

Settlement Reports in Bellarv District misleading as to profitableness 
of agriculture (707). 

Co-operation : 

Distribution of stock, seeds, implements, manures, should bo undertaken 
(699). 

Movemeut requires overhauling 16,781-3, 16,912-9. 

Crops and Crop Protection : 

Cotton, introduction of new improved strain “ Farm Cotton ” in 
Bellary District (703). 

Crops, important, jowari, paddy, groundnut, sugarcane, cotton (702). 

Diseases, bollworm on cotton, calcaris on jowari, stem borer on paddy, 
swarming caterpillar on paddy, grasshopper on cereals (703). 

Fodder crops suitable for dry soils should be introduced (702). 

Seed distribution should be through co-operative societies (699). 

Wild animals, fencing, barbed wire, should be supplied by Government 
(703). 

-, licences for firearms (703). 

-, permission to hunt in reserves by beats (703). 

---scrub jungle should he removed (703) 

Cultivation : 

Fallowing in dry lands should be investigated (703). 

Ploughing, deep, should be done at least once every year (703). 

Power machinery can be popularised by removing import duty on agri¬ 
cultural implements and by reducing prices of kerosine and petrol 
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MUDALIAR, R. — contd . 

Cultivation— contd . 

Rotation on wet Lands should be investigated (700). 

Yield per acre stated to bo consistently declining (707), 16,819-23, 
17,035-43. 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Cinema should be used (699). 

Demonstration fields should be leased by Government (698), 16,863-72. 
Demonstrators, more required (698), 16,898-909, 

Instalment system for sale of implements (699). 

Lectures for farmers (699), 16,873-5. 

Loans should be made to cultivators adopting improvements (698). 
Paddy, eoonomic transplantation adopted (698). 

Pamphlets not of much use owing to illiteracy 16,871-2. 

Ploughs, iron, and cotton seed, greater use of, examples of success of 
Agricultural Department (699). 

Seed, distribution of better cotton seed has improved yield (698). 

——-, should be sold on credit (699). 

Villages, should be selected for demonstrations (698). 

Education : 

Work in the fields, school children needed for (706). 


Fertilisers : 

Adulteration of, may be prevented by cheap facilities for analysis (702), 
16,802-3, 

Cowdung, use of as fuel, should be prevented by cheap supply of other 
fuels (702). 

Export of fish guano and bones should be prohibited (702). 

Natural manures, greater use should be made of (702). 

Now fertilisers, sampleR should be supplied free (702). 

Oilcake, oil pressing should bo done in India (702). 

-—--—-, by Government support 

16,966-8. 

Organic manures necessary (702). 

Residual effect on soil of chemical fertilisers should be investigated 
(702), 16,933-9. 

Sulphate of ammonia, residual effect of (702), 16,933-9. 

Finance: 

Capital available 16,965-74. 

Co-operative credit societies, more required (699). 

Distribution of stock, seeds, implements, manures, should be undertaken 
(699). 

Loans should be made to cultivators at easy rates of interest (700), 
16,784-6. 

Long-term credit for land improvement and liquidation of existing debts 
(699). 

Unification of credit agencies required (699). 


Forests : 

Deteriorating from excessive grazing (706). 

Firewood, production of 17,065-72. 

Panchayats should control grazing (706), 16,811-4, 16,948-51, 17,030-4, 
17,069-79. 

Holdings : 

Bullocks, pair, can work 15 acres 17,015-22. 

Size of (706), 16,952-3. 


Implements : 

Bullocks, poor quality of, prevents adoption of improved implement* 
(703). 

Long-term loans at low rates of interest should be given by Govern¬ 
ment (703-4). 
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MUDALIAR, R.— eontd. 

Implements— contd. 

Needs : improved ploughs, harvesters, sugarcane, crushers (703). 

None have been designed superior to indigenous tools (698), 16,847-58. 
Subsidies should be given to Indian manufacturers (703), 16,804-6. 

Irrigation : 

Bellary, ample scope for new schemes (700). 

Ceded Districts, new schemes needed, in (700). 

Famine, losses from, greater than cost of irrigation schemes (701), 

16,787-92. , . 

Obstacles, in Bellary, want of understanding and imagination ot 
Government (701), 16,793-801, 17,053-64. 

Tungabadra Scheme should not be delayed (700-1). 

Waste of water due to unevenness of land (701). 

Wells: water should be supplied at cost in selected villages (701). 

Manures. (See under Fertilisers.) 

Marketing : 

Information should be made available to cultivators (706). 
Intermediaries treat cultivators unfairly (706). 

Jaggery, quality of, musr be improved (706). 

Research : 

Agricultural engineering, not very successful (698). 

Foreign experts should not be employed (698), 16,835-9, 16,882-93. 

Funds should be provided out of land revenue (698), 16,840-2, 16,943-6. 
Implements, agricultural, none have been designed superior to indigenous 
tools (098), 16,847-58. 

Indians, research should be done by, if necessary Indians should be sent 
abroad for training (098). iSEPc 

Indigenous methods should be investigated (698), 16,768-72. 

Jowar, drought-resisting varieties, no work has been done to develop 
(698), 

Millet specialist, experiments of, not encouraging (098), 16,773-6, 
16,894-7. 

Private research, not much 16,843-62. 

Province should bo divided into areas for research work (698), 16,824-30. 
Red soil cultivation, insufficient attention lias been paid to improve¬ 
ment of (698). 

Theosophieal Educational Trust, work of 16,877-93. 

Veterinary : 

Conference of provincial expert officers desirable (705). 

Contagious diseases, obstacles in dealing with (705). 

Department should bo under Director of Agriculture (704), 16,808-9. 

--, agricultural demonstrator may attend to petty diseases 

17,080-6. 

Dispensaries, under Local Boards, very few and not likely to work 
well; control of should be transferred to Provincial 
authority (704), 16,807. 

- > should be increased (704). 

-, touring, full use has not been made of (704). 

Expansion inadequate (704). 

Research into animal diseases required (705). 

Serum, no difficulty with regard to supply of (705), 

Superior veterinary officer with Government of India not advisable 
(705). 

Welfare of Rural Population : 

Holdings, effect of size of (706), 16,952-3. 

Land revenue, a largo part of should be devoted to improving condi¬ 
tions of rural population (698), 16,840-2. 

Surveys, economic, should be carried out (707). 

Voluntary work 10,954-60. 
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MUDAUAR, M. T. Subramanya, Proprietor of Uttamapalayam. Member 
or the Madras Committee, Madras. 

Administration : 

Agricultural Service, degree of satisfaction with (425). 

Collector, District, should be highest authority in agricultural matters 
(4(lU) < 

Demonstration and Propaganda should bo met out of a special grant 
by Government of India to Provincial Government (425). 

Railway freights should be reduced and wagons supplied promptly 
(425). 

Research, expenses of, should be borne by Government of India (425). 
Roads, village, inadequate and ill-kept (425). 

----, through lack of funds 13,690-5, 

13,834-6. 

Veterinary Service, not satisfactory except to limited extent (425). 
Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Causes of, poor yield, bad seasons, cattle disease, cost of living and 
unemployment (426). 

-, drink 13,929. 

Government loan, through co-operative societies to liquidate existing 
debts (426). 

-, extent of debt unknown 13,757-60, 

Interest rates exorbitant (426). 

-- maximum rate should be fixed (426), 13,943. 

—— -, freedom from arrest for civil debt, surplus for saving 

13,929-42, 13,944-7. 

Agricultural Industries : 

Charka spinning (428). 

Coolie work (428). 

Demonstration and loans for bee-keeping, poultry rearing, fruit grow¬ 
ing, &e. (428). 

Industrial concerns should move to rural areas (429). 

Machinery, should be supplied by Government cheaply (429). 
Well-sinking in dry lands (428). 

Work, number of days of, done by average cultivator during the year 

(428) . ’ j) y ! 

Agricultural Labour : 

Wages in kind and money 13,734-6. 

Animal Husbandry : 

Castration (428). 

Dairying industry, could be improved at Cantamanayakanur (428). 

-, loans for should be granted by Government (428). 

Fodder crops 13,866-7. 

Fodder shortage in Madura (428). 

Oilcake as cattle food 13,874-6. 

Pastures, common, inadequate (428), 13,863-5. 

Attracting Capital : 

Agriculture not paying (429). 

—--, yield has decreased 13,702-14. 

.... .—-, but value of land has increased 13,754-6. 

--- : ---, yield 13,845-50, 13,948-54. 

Demonstration of improved methods to show that agriculture will pay 

(429) . 

Factors tending to discourage improvements, want of funds and appre¬ 
hension of taxation of improvements (429). 

Rent, assessment and water rate 13,766-83, 13,845-59. 

Co-operation : 

Facilities for should be given by Government (429). 

——--——, audit and education 13,760-5. 

Legislation to compel minorities to co-operate in joint schemes (429), 
Solavandam credit society doing good work (429). 
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MUDALIAR, S— contd. 

Crops and Crop Protection : 

Fruit trees grown by District Board 13,837-44, 

Groundnut, yield 13,877. 

Paddy, yield 13,885-8, 13,948. 

Scarcity of rain 13,868-71. 

Seed distribution by Government (4271. 

Yield 13,845-50. 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Chemists, Government, should give free advice as to soils and crops (425). 
Demonstration farms in important centres (425). 

Demonstrator, services of, should be free to experimenting landholders 
(425). 

Fertilisers, oilcakes, fish, nightsoil (424). 

Madura in (425). 

Solavandam Farm, success of experiment at (425). 

Variehiyur Farm, failure of experiment at (425). 

Education : 

Adult, in rural tracts, may be popularised by demonstration farms (424). 
Coimbatore Agricultural College, Government Service, the usual incen¬ 
tive to students (424). 

---—, pupils not mainly drawn from agri¬ 
cultural classes (424). 

Elementary and middle schools, agriculture should be taught in (424). 

---, and in all schools and colleges (429). 

- ——-, Elementary schools may be under Local 

Boards (424). 

-—..— ( Middle schools may be under Pro¬ 
vincial Government (424). 

Extension of, urgent need for (424). 

Hygiene and village sanitation (429). 

Institutions, supply of insufficient (424). 

8cholarsliips for middle class youths (424). 

School farms necessary (424). 

Students, agricultural, mostly from non-agricultural classes (424). 

-, teachers, agricultural, supply of, not sufficient (424). 

*—-, in rural areas should be drawn from agricultural classes (424). 

Fertilisers : 

Artificial, inferior to natural manure 13,715-21. 

Bones, export of should be prohibited 13,831-3, 13,872-3. 

Cowdung, taking of from fields by strangers should bo penalised (427). 

-, to prevent use of as fuel, trees should be grown to supply 

cheap fuel to villagers (427). 

Demonstration of (427). 

Export of all manures should be prohibited (427). 

Green manure, distribution of seed and demonstration 13,722-5. 

Nightsoil, the cheapest manure 13,725-9. 

- j improving hygienic conditions 13,860-3. 

Oil crushing plant, facilities for purchase of through co-operative 
societies should be given by Government (427). 

----, export duty on oilcake 13,822-30. 

Price of, should be reduced (427). 

-, test of value 13,726-9. 

Superphosphates, experiments with 13,810-21. 

Waste of manure (427). 

Finance: 

Oo-operative societies in every village for loans, purchase and sale and 
storage (425). 

Long-term credit (426). 

Tacoavi should be administered through co-operative societies (426). 
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MUDALIAR, S_ contd. 

Forests : 

Erosion should be prevented by re-afforestation (429). 

Excessive grazing not injuring forests (429). 

Firewood, supply of should be increased by growing trees on Govern¬ 
ment lands (429). 

Holdings : 

Legislation to prevent fragmentation impracticable (426). 

Tenure, landlord’s share 13,889-928. 


Implements : 

Demonstration necessary (427). 

Prices, Government should supply at moderate prices (427). 


Irrigation : 

Madura, schemes for (426). 

-, tost 30 crores, irrigating two million acres 13,696-9. 

-, finance of 13,784-809. 

Minor works, Government should compel ryots to carry out (426-7). 
. Nandalar, drainage defective, urgency of (427). 

Water rate 13,776-83, 13,878-84. 

Wells: loans should bo given, by Government (427). 


Research : 

Government of India should control (424). 

-;--—--, and pay for 13,686-9. 

Indians may be sent abroad for training (424). 

Linguistic areas, selection of Indians with reference to (424). 

Provincial Governments may demonstrate results (424). 

Superphosphates 13,810-21. 

Vernaculars, publications should lie in (424), 13,739-43, 

Veterinary : 

Contagious diseases, methods for preventing spread of, successful to a 
very limited oxtent (426). 

- ) legislation to deal with, at cost of Government 

(428). 

-, rinderpest 13,744-7. 

Cost of Service excessive (428). 

. --—-, but would be too costly if no charge were 

made, owing to travelling expenses 
13,748-52. 

Department should be under Director of Agriculture (428). 

--, in cider to 

decrease cost 


Indigenous .treatment should be investigated and adopted (428) 

Madura District, existing institutions in, do not serve any useful 
purpose (428). 

Research into animal diseases, further facilities desirable (428) 
Service not satisfactory (425). 

Superior Veterinary Officer with the Government of India should not be 
appointed (428). 


Welfare of Rural Population : 

Education in hygiene and village sanitation (429). 

Nightsoil, disposal of 13,860-3. 

Surveys, economic, should be conducted by Government (429). 


MUDAL1YAR, D. (see under HOOD and MUDALIYARJ. 
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MULLINGS, C. T., Chief Engineer for Irrigation, Madras. 

Ibbigation : 

Advisory Boards, working very well 14,736. 

-, functions, 14,747-50, 14,781-3. 

Assessment, system of 14,837-42. 

-, by Revenue Department 14,776-80. 

Charges, volumetric ideal but difficult to manage 14,578-9. 

-, should be increased 14,614-25. 

-, incidence 14,784-7. 

Co-operative organisation for clearing silt, none 14,851-4. 

Distribution of water 14,663-71. 

--■, panchayats 14,737-8, 14,767—8, 14,739-45. 

--, continuous flow 14,761-6. 

Drainage, Irrigation Department responsible for 14,588-90. 

Extent, total acreage of four schemes will be over 4 lakhs acres 14,566-7. 

-, since Irrigation Committee reported, about a quarter million 

acres put under irrigation 14,600-14, 14,755-60. 

Financial considerations holding up schemes 14,507. 

Hydro-electric development, administration 14,619-22, 
-Pykara, about 5 crores, variation of esti¬ 
mate 14,522-30. 

---, no industrial demand for power 14,531-44, 

14,649-54, 14,690-4, 14,727-31, 14,733. 

Kiari system suggested by the Revenue Department 14,958-9. 

Lifting, cost of 14,072-7. 

loss of water by evaporation 14,836-40, 14,848-50. 

Productive and protective schemes : income of productive schemes might 
be used to finance protective 14,492-6. 

Profit and loss 14,788-99, 14,808-13. 

Projects: 

Bellary West Canal Project, to be productive 14,555-6. 

-may be undertaken in the course of 

next few years 14,561, 14,723. 

Bhavani, Upper, Project, area 14,505. 

- —, Agricultural Department may not have 

been consulted 14,507-11. 

-————---, under consideration, a productive scheme 

14,562-4. 

---..— -cheapest to uso plant from Cauvury- 

Mettur Project 14,561, 14,720-2, 
Cauvury-Mettur Project, 301,000 acres of new crops 14,506. 

_—--———— under construction, to pay a dividend of 

74 per cent. 14,547-50. 

-—-, will be finished in 74 years 14,558, 14,644-8, 

14,6.55-62. 

__ —agreement with Mysore State 14,685-9, 

14,695-719. 

Deccan rivers protective Scheme, not in collaboration with Bombay 

14,496-9. 

___— Hyderabad, negotiations with 

14,500-1. 

----——, area 14,502-4. 

Divi Scheme, capital cost 23 lakhs, maintenance Rs.5 an acre 14,846-7. 
Kistna Project 14,632-6, 14^814-26, 

Polavaram Project, under construction 14,551. 

____ ! will be finished by the end of 1927 14,559-60. 

Tungabadra Project 14,626-31, 14,814-26 
Research, none by Irrigation Department 14,595-7 

__ — t should be done by Agricultural Department 14,724-6, 14,751-4.. 

-—, none as to leakage 14,800-3. „ A „ 

_j or water requirements of crops 14,804-7, 14,840-o. 

—-, soil survey 14,844-5. 

-, dry schemes 14,857-60, 

Saline lands 14,591-4. 

Tanks 14,729-76. 

Technical advice 14,831-5. 
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!MULLINGS, C. T _ contd . 

Irrigation— contd . 

Touch between Irrigation and Agricultural Departments, through 
Revenue Department 14,507-18, 14,740. 

Water requirements of cultivation 14,680-7, 14,827-30 
Wells 14,562-77. 


MUNRO, D, G., B.Sc., General Scientific Officer, United Planters’ Associa¬ 
tion of Southern India. 

Administration : 

United Planters’ Association of Southern India (255-262). 

Crops and Crop Protection : 

Cinchona 11,738-48. 

Coffee, declining area of, small capital required (255). 

-, varieties 11,763. 

Potatoes 11,744. 

Tea (255) 11,734-8, 11,748-69. 

United Planters’ Association, crops of tea, coffee, rubber, cinchona and 

spices 11,689-90, 11,694. 

-—, improvement of crops of, possible (256). 

Cultivation : 

Altitude required by coffee, tea, rubber, cinchona 11,734-8. 
email holders cultivating coffee 11,722-8. 

Education : 

Post-graduate study required for Departmental work (255), 11,717. 
Fertilisers : 

Cattle manure, difficulty in obtaining (256), 11,761-2. 

Extent of use of (256). 

Instances of benefits of (256). 

Pests and diseases affected by (256), 11,718-21. 

Research required (256). 

Tea, fertilisers for 11,764-9. 

Marketing : 

Information, facilities for obtaining, satisfactory 11,729-33. 

Tea 11,748-50. 

Research : 

Central institute should be strengthened (255). 

Coffee, more difficult to obtain results than with regard to rubber and 
tea (255), 11,763. 

Fertilisers (256). 

Rubber, visits to Ceylon, Malaya and Java (255). 

Tea, Association Experimental Station at Tocklai (255), 11,755-69. 
United Planters’ Association of Southern India, Area of operations 

11,770-6. 

- ( Crop organisation of 

11,711-2. 

, Finance (255), 
11,691-4, 11,703-8, 
_ 11,745-7, 11,777-84. 

--, Touch with Agricul¬ 
tural Department 
11,709-10. 

-, Touch with Indian 

Tea Association 
11,695-11,702. 

Soils : 

Erosion, considerable work done on (265-6). 
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NARASIMHARAJU, Rao Bahadur, C.V.S,, M.L.C., landholder, Vizag&pa- 
tarn, Madras. 

Administration : 

Panchayats, village, should be encouraged 15,537-56. 

Roads under control of local authorities have not deteriorated 
15,569-71. 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Causes of, failure of crops, marriages, etc., buildings, purchase of cattle 
(670). 

Insolvency, rural, not common (570). 

Land mortgage banks under Government (570). 

Moneylenders, methods of 15,340-2, 15,503-11. 

Mortgages, non-terminable, no practice of (570). 

Repayment prevented by failure of crops (570). 

Restriction of credit of cultivators inadvisable (570), 15,315-7. 

Source of credit, the holding and the moneylender (570). 

Usurious Loans Act may involve hardship to the cultivators unless land' 
mortgage banks are started (570). 

Agricultural Industries : 

Spinniog and weaving, hand, propaganda 15,486-9. 

Co-operation : 

Credit societies require control 15,311-4. 

Crops and Crop Protection: 

Money and food crops 15,468-74. 

Sugarcane 15,333-6. 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Agricultural Advisory Boards 15,454-6. 

Anakapalle farm 15,475-9. 

Demonstration, successful in regard to sugarcane cultivation (670). 

------, importance of 15,480-1. 

——-, farms not of much importance 15,480-5. 

-, on cultivator’s own plot desirable 15,480-5. 

Demonstrators in close and sympathetic touch with cultivators, popular,. 

do not deal with marketing 15,307-10. 

Prizes should be given to cultivators adopting improved methods (569). 
Propaganda is successful but number of propagandists not sufficient 
(569), 15,398-9. 

Education : 

Administration should be by local bodies (569). 

Adult education can be popularised by capitation grants (569), 15,444 
15,519-26. 

Agricultural bent should be given to genera] education (569). 
Agricultural College, only one for the whole Presidency (569). 
Agricultural efficiency and education (570), 16,400. 

Anakapalle Agricultural Middle School 15,534-6. 

Attendance at agricultural Institutions not numerous (569). 

Elementary education, entire cost of provided by Provincial Govern¬ 
ments (569), 15,405-8. 

Incentive, none, to study agriculture (569), 15,392-3. 

Institutions, number of, insufficient (569). 

Literacy the main objective rather than vocational training, vernacular 
16,295-302. 

Nature study, no work being done in owing to inability of teachers (569). 
Pancbayat-managed schools 15,552-6. 

Pupils, agricultural, not mainly drawn from agricultural classes (569). 

■-, most seek Government employment, might be 

compelled to retire after 10 years’ service (569) 
15,303-6, 15,354-8, 15,409-10. 15,447-53, 15,512-8. 
School farms, no work being done in owing to inability of teachers (569). 
School plots, ditto (569). 
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NARASIMHARAJU, Rao Bahadur, C.V.8., M.L.C. — contd. 

Education — contd. 

System, old Madras, of two years’ course in agriculture may be intro¬ 
duced in several districts (569), 15,394-7. 

Teachers in rural areas need not necessarily be drawn from agricul¬ 
tural classes (569), 15,389-91. 

Telugu districts should have an agricultural college, no agricultural 
facilities in Telugu districts except in Vizagapatam District (569), 
15,401-4, 15,430-1, 16,527-33. 

Vernacular scientific and technical education 15,423-9. 

Vizagapatam District Educational Council, did not work satisfactorily 
16,411-4. 

Finance: 

Co-operative societies unable to meet demand even for short-term loans 
(570). 

Cultivator handicapped by lack of funds (570). 

Land mortgage hanks for long-term credit (570), 16,416-7. 

Taccavi, may be given as seeds and manures (570). 

- 1 adequate use not being made 15,418-9, 15,457-8, 16,668. 

Holdings : 

Legislation may be possible to provide for exchange and compensation 
to consolidate holdings (570), 15,445-6. 

Proportion of cultivator owners 15,459-67. 

Size of 15,830-2. 

Sub-division unavoidable owing to law of inheritance (570). 

-, disadvantages of fragmentation very important 15,318-25. 

-, consolidation on co-operative lines ineffective 15,326-8. 

Irrigation : 

Cauvury-Mettur project 15,572-84. 

Piccotah 16,373-84. 

Schemes, new, necessary in Vizagapatam, legislation required (570). 

--—-, hindered by vested rights of zamindars 15,329, 15,343-63, 

15,359-72, 16,385-8, 15,437-43. 

Wells, not sufficient 15,420-2. 

Marketing : 

Jaggery, importance of storage for price 16,337-9. 

Research : 

Fruit culture and millets, none in, except ragi and cholam (569). 

- } considerable scope for fruit culture and preserving 

16,286-94. 

Groundnut and jute, research work done in the Department not appre¬ 
ciable (569). 

Welfare of Rural Population : 

Funds for rural improvements should be obtained by retrenchment in 
salaries of Government servants 15,559-68, 15,585-8. 

Local bodies, work of, for rural betterment 15,490-502. 

Panchayats, village, should be encouraged 15,537-56. 

NUTRITION (human): 

Bhutias, diet and work of ( Hutchinson ) (732-3), 17,252-3, 17,258-62. 
Cause of malnutrition, poverty or ignorance (Russell) 14,432-51. 
Co-ordination of Col. McCarrison’s work at Coonoor, Agricultural Insti¬ 
tute at Coimbatore and Animal Nutrition Enquiry at Bangalore 
(Hutchinson) 17,111-37. 

Deficient, causes beriberi, keratomalacia, intestinal disease, malaria, 
leprosy, infantile mortality (Russell) (2490-1). 

Diets: or agricultural workers on East Coast where beriberi is common 

(Hutchinson) (732). 

a starvation diet (Hutchinson) (17,263-7, 
17,273. 
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NUTRITION (human)— contd. 

Diets of hill tribes of Bengal ( Hutchinson) (732-3), 17,252-3. 

-, of Indian troops ( Hutchinson ) (723), 17,252-3, 17,280, 

Education dietary ( Hutchinson ) 17,182-6. 

Export of food grains ( Hutchinson) 17,138-40. 

Famine followed by disease ( Hutchinson ) (734). 

Ignorance the cause of malnutrition rather than poverty (Hutchinson) 
(734). 

Institute, nutritional, required ( Russell) (491). 

McCarrison, Col., work of, of vital importance ( Hutchinson) 17,107-37, 
(Bussell) 14,234-5, 14,431. 

-, should be made Director of Pasteur Institute, Coonoor 

(Hutchinson) 17,120-1. 

McCay, Col., work of on nutritive value of grains ( Hutchinson) (731). 
Milk ( Hutchinson ) 17,176-8. 

Palal Village, dietary of cultivator in (Hutchinson) 17,268-72. 

Physical deterioration, due to under-feeding, examples of (Hutchinson) 

(733-4), 17,141-2. 

-, Average labourer usually below par and has no 

reserve ( Hutchinson ) 17,186-7, 17,219-23. 
Population, pressure of (Bussell) 14,236-54. 

--, Malthusian theory (Bussell) 14,397-407. 

-, Benefit of increased production owing to irrigation does not 

go to the cultivator (Bussell) 14,440-1. 

Protein deficiency responsible for lack of resistance to infection and physi¬ 
cal deterioration (Hutchinson) (735). 

Psychological effect of malnutrition ( Hutchinson) (734). 

Pulses, normal output 260,000 tons, rich in protein, insufficient in quantity 
(Hutchinson) (735), 17,224-6. 

Besearch, lines of (Hutchinson) (734-5), 17,124-8. 

— -, All-India or ProvincialP 17,254-7. 

Bice, when consumed in large quantities 50 per cent, of proteid value 
ahsorbed ( Hutchinson) (732), (736), 17,175. 

-, waste through over-consumption of (Hutchinson) 17,178, 17,188-93. 

Starvation during convalescence from disease ( Bussell) (480). 

Sugar (Hutchinson) 17,236-8. 

Teeth, diseases of, caused by calcium deficiency (Bussell) 14,333-4. 
Vitamins, investigations as to, of incalculable importance (Hutchinson) 
(731-2). 

— -, great shortage of (Hutchinson) 17,179-81. 

Yield, normal, of food grains in Madras Presidency ( Hutchinson ) (731), 
17,224-9, 17,247-51. 

PADDISON, Sir George, I.C.S., C.S.I., K.B.E., Commissioner of Labour, 
Madras. 

Administration : 

Labour Department Budget 12,569-81, (343-4). 

-, classes it deals with 12,569-81. 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Depressed classes, settled on the land 12,523-8. 

Agricultural Labour : 

Caste as affecting labourers (314-5). 

Ooet of living, no figures as to, 12,547-8. 

Emigration (314 and 316-8). 

-, from 1911 to 1921 Madras suffered net loss of lj millions 

of labourers (317). 

-, of family unit 12,373-5. 

-, Housing, Planters’ Labour Act 12,376-90. 

-, no restriction on freedom of emigrant 12,428-30. 

--, effect on wages 12,431-40. 

-, to Burma (317), 12,452-4, 12,459-62. 

-, Indian Emigration Act, 1922, has improved conditions 

12,489-90, 12,551. 
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PADDISON, Sir George, I.C.S., C.S.I., K.B.E.— contd. 

Agricultural Labour— contd. 

Emigration, figures of 12,582-8. 

-, effect on labour supply 12,582-94. 

-, direction of 12,595-603. 

-, seasonal emigration to Burma 12,666. 

-, restriction of free movements of labour would be unfair 

12,670. 

-, returned emigrants have good social influence 12,691-3. 

Farm servants (314). 

Holidays (315). 

Housing, provision of (315), 12,376-80, 12.529. 

-tied cottages 12,642-6. 

Industries, other than agriculture, factors affecting migration to 12,529- 

35, 12,544-5. 

-----, does not relieve rural congestion 

12,690. 

Labour Department Budget 12,569-81, (343-4): classes it deals with 
12,569-81. 

Labour, conditions and hours of (315). 

-, regulation of not desired (315). 

-, slavery 12,478-83. 

-, hours not decreasing 12,549-51. 

— -, employer not at mercy of labourers at harvest 12,552-4. 

Labourers (313). 

-, co-operative societies (314), 12,355-6, 12,450-1, 12,469-70. 

-, various kinds of 12,475-7. 

-, no division between labourer and tenant classes 12,496-8. 

-, economic future of depressed class promising 12,604-11. 

-, number of (313). 

Migration, within the Province 12,613-5. 

-, bousing accommodation 12,679-81. 

Panchangamdar, village 12,647. 

Population stationary 12,612. 

Proportion to population (7 out of 10), (313). 

-- occupiers and employes 12,623-7. 

Shortage of labour, in Ganjam 12,446-9. 

Uncultivated land, allotted to deprossad class labourers 12,349-71, 
12,455-8, 12,463-77. 

-, protection from attachment for debt, 12,523-8, 

Unemployment (316). 

--—, organisation of labour for village improvements 12,536-8. 

Village workmen (313). 

— -, generally have a little land 12,499-501. 

Wages ^(313-4). 

-continuous tendency to rise (317). 

-, in kind very difficult to assess 12,391-3. 

-, supplemental 12,502-14. 

-, effect of emigration 12,430-4. 

-, census of 12,435-45. 

-, effect on standard of life 12,556-68, 12,616-22. 

-, annual earnings? 12,649-55. 

-, jail food allowance 12,656-9. 

-, relation between nourishment and liability to disease 12,660-1. 

Women labourers, reduction in numbers of, sign of prosperity (313-4), 
12,515-22. 

-, difficulty of providing maternity benefits 12,663-5. 

Co-operation : 

Depressed classes in societies 12,688-9. 

Housing, provision of 12,397-407. 

Labourers (314 and 318), 12,355-6, 12,450-1, 12,463-73. 

Crops and Crop Protection : 

Groundnut in sandy dry tracts 12,349-50. 

Money crops as compared with food crops 12,694-6. 
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PADDISON, Sir George, I.C.S., C.S.I., K.B.E.— contd. 

Education : ' 

Compulsory, desirable 12,491-5. 

-, to raise standard of living 12,564-8. 

Holdings : 

Landless men being settled on holdings of four acres, economic position 
of 12,628-41. 

Proportion of cultivating landowners decreasing while proportion of 
cultivating tenants increasing 12,684-7. 

Uncultivated land allotted to depressed class labourers 12,349-71, 12,455-8, 
12,463-8, 12,671-8. 

Soils : 

Uncultivated, poor, assigned to depressed class labourers (318), 12,349-71. 

Statistics : 

Census reports 12,646. 

Ratio between occupiers and employees 12,623-7. 

Wages, in kind, very difficult to assess 12,391-3. 

-, supplemental 12,502-14. 

—-, Census of 12,435-45. 

-, insufficiency of staff prevents collection of data 12,539-48, 

12,619-22. 

Welfare : 

Drink, intoxicating (315). 

-, a great improvement 12,484-8. 

-, ahkari revenue 4 to 5 crores 12,616-7. 

—;-, local prohibition 12,682-3. 

Drinking water supply, being improved (315). 

-Government supply for depressed classes, 12,396, 

12,408-9. 

Emigrante, returned, have good social influence 12,691-3. 

Famine, causing unemployment (316). 

Family budget not worked out 12,618. 

Health, factors affecting (315). 

Hookworm almost universal (315). 

-, among people who do not wear shoes 

12,410-3. 

Housing, provision of (315), 12,376-80. 

-—, by Government and co-operative societies 12,397-407. 

-, not built on piles 12,413-22. 

-, unfortunate results of tied cottages 12,642-6. 

Labour, conditions of (315). 

Labourers’ diet, no information as to 12,478-83. 

Maternity, conditions of (315). 

--, difficulty in prove -omen workers with maternity 

benefits 12,663-5. 

Recreation (315). 

Rural congestion not being relieved by expansion of industries 12,690. 
Wages, effect of, on standard of living 12,556-68. 

- 1 —, annual earnings? 12,649-55. 

-, jail food allowance 12,656-9. 

-—, relation between nourishment and liability to disease 12,660-1. 

PAUL, K. T., O.B.E., B.A., National Secretary, National Council of the 
Y.M.C.A.’s of India, Burma and Ceylon, 

Administration : 

Central Agricultural Board should be established (224), on a federal 
basis 11,389-93. 

Central Research Institute necessary (224). 

Germany, post-war example, agriculturally (223-4), 11,393, 11,681. 
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PAUL, K. T., O.8.E., B.A_ contd. 

Administration— con td. 

Panchayat, Village, Act, 1920 (219), 11,302-3, 11,451-62, 11,474, 11,615-8. 
Roads, village, unsatisfactory 11,695-605. 

-, finance 11,606-11. 

Agricultural Indebtedness ; 

Causes of (224-5), 11,521-5. 

Legislation as to 11,394-8. 

Panohayats should administer law as to (226). 

Source of credit, the 'usurer (224). 

Usurious Loans Act 11,526-8. 

Agricultural Industries : 

Experiments 11,493-7. 

Market must be available (227-8), 11,529-39. 

•Staple crops, should be related to (227). 

Weaving and spinning (223), 11,636-9. 

Woollen twist making as an instance (228). 

Agricultural Labour: 

School children 11,542-4. 

Animal Husbandry : 

Bulls should be provided at weekly markets (227). 

Silo should be adopted (227). 

Go-operation : 

Oaste difficulties 11,548-50. 

Cattle insurance and silo societies, necessity for (228). 

Co-operative movement 11,463-72. 

Facile credit, danger of 11,399. 

Non-credit societies (228), 11,472. 

Panchayats, comparison with co-operative societies 11,666-66, 11,616-8. 
Self-management, progress towards 11,545-54. 

Selling societies 11,882-5. 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Education, should be regarded as a process of (222). 
Farmer-demonstrators (223). 

Farmer’s own land, demonstration should bo carried out on (223). 
Implements (227). 

Markets should be used for (222), 11,379-81. 

Pamphlets, degree of usefulness of, in view of illiteracy (223), 11,386-8. 
Seed distribution 11,483-4, 11,633-5. 

Silo 11,400-13, (228). 

Education : 

Adult 11,420-33, 11,487-92. 

After-careers of students of agricultural colleges 11,447-8. 

Attraction of educated youths to agriculture depends upon whether 
profitable (220). 

Bias, agricultural, should be given to all education (219). 

Books 11,434-5. 

Commission on Village Education in India (220). 

Communications, improvement in required 11,598-601. 

Compulsory, .local option desirable 11,378. 

-, should be elastic 11,543-4. 

Demand for, active but indefinite 11,372-7, 11,444-6. 

Female 11,304-7, women do not attend adult schools 11,491-2. 

History of 11,304-23. 

Land cess 11,572-82. 

Land revenue, earmarking of 11,679-80. 
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PAUL, K. T., O.B.E., B.A.— contd. 

Education — contd. 

Leakage of boys after first class 11,640*2, 
Literacy not of first importance 11,824-33. 

-—.-., Dr. Mason 

-—------, an example 

11,666-71. 


Olcott’s opinion 11,420-33. 
11,473, 11,618-20, 


Middle schools, agricultural, should be in every district (220). 

------, should be staffed by graduates of Pro¬ 
vincial agricultural college (220), 
11,662-3, 11,602-5. 

---, demand for 11,588-93. 

Moga (220), 11,361-9, 11,498-11,501, 11,506-17, 

Organisation of agricultural education in the Provinoe (220). 
Panchayats, statutory registration of (219), 11,302-3, 11,667-71. 
Primary, should be re-modelled (219-220). 

-, should be financed in preference to higher education (221-2), 

11.485-6, 11,573-87, 11,646-80. 

-, should be vernacular and self-supporting (221), 11,334-60, 

11,439-43, 11,572, 11,658-80. 

■Sadler Commission report (221). 

Teachers, fees 11,673-5. 

-, training school for 11,694. 

-, should De farmers (220 & 228), 11,370-2, 11,664-7. 

Implements : 


Propaganda necessary (227) 

Irrigation: 

Experimental borings necessary (228). 

Famine protection, standard of (226). 

Salem District, necessity for irrigation in (225-6), 11,414-6, 11,628-30. 
Wells, economic value of 11,619-26, 11,641-2. 

Marketing : 

Communications unsatisfactory 11,596-7. 

Research : 

Appreciation of necessity for, not sufficient (219), 11,300-1, 11,661-4. 
Soils, (importance of, as to (219). 

Well boring (226). 

Welfare of Rural Population : 

Communications, unsatisfactory, affecting marketing, education, 
medical relief 11,695-11,611. 

Congestion in villages, 11,614. 

General lines, work should be along (229). 

-—-, regarding rural problem as a unit 11,296-6, 11,643-6. 

Non-official work helped by officials (229), 11,296-7, 11,436-8, 11,479-84. 
Sanitation, village 11,612-3. 

University students, ignorance of social conditions 11,476-8. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, work of 11,299, 11,416-9, 11,449-50, 
11,532-9, 11,666. 


PEBRINE DISEASE OF SILKWORMS ( Bao ) 9111-3. 

PINTO. (See under BAZL-UL-LAH.) 

PUBLIC HEALTH. (See under WELFARE.) 

RAILWAYS. (See under ADMINISTRATION.) 

RAMDAS, V., and SIVASWAMI, K. G., representing the Madras Pro¬ 
vincial Co-operative Union. 

Administration : 

Departments oonneeted with agriculture, co-operation and labour 
should be reorganised (676-7, 680), 16,564-6. 

Panchayats, minor irrigation works should be handed over to (680). 
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RAMDAS, V„ and SIVASWAMI, K. G. — contd. 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Causes of: mainly uneconomic nature of holdings and lack of sub¬ 
sidiary occupations (673). 

Extent of: two-thirds of pattadars in dry tracts and one-half in wet 
tracts are indebted, their mortgage debts alone amounting to half 
the value of the land held by them (673). 

Interest, rates of (673). 

Land revenue in Tanjore, a cause of indebtedness (673). 

--, incidence of 16,608-10. 

Rainfall, insufficiency of a cause of indebtedness (673), 16,611-6. 

Agricultural Labour : ■ 

Labour Officers should be transferred to proposed Development Depart¬ 
ment (678), 16,732-3. 

Agricultural Capital: 

Liquid capital available for investment 16,676-89. 

Oo-QPERATION : 

All-India organisation advisable 16,561-3. 

Backward classes, societies for, should have special contribution from 
Government, as recommended by Maclagan Committee (678). 

Banks, central and provincial, existing, could undertake mortgage 
banking (674), 16,710-6. 

Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank successful in its sale shops (678). 
Bombay Provincial Co-operative Union, Government help 16,691-5. 

-- - — educated men helping 16,606- 

704. 

Broadening of constitution of central oo-operative societies to enable 
educated classes to coine in (680), 16,667-73, 16,620-1, 16,663-60, 
16,744-64. 

Central banks rendering good service 16,511-8. 

Central control and assistance required (677-8). 

Consolidation of holdings (679). 

Co-operation, tho one and only method for development of the- 
agricultural industry (679)1 
Firewood, supply of (679). 

Government loans to co-operative societies at low rates of interest for 
plant, machinery and godowns (678). 

Indigenous system of banking is moneylending by sowkars 16,544-51. 
Labour unions, irrigation works should be handed over to (677). 

-, village improvement work 16,730-3. 

Land lease societies require expert paid secretaries (679). 

Land mortgage banks (674). 

- j d 0 not command confidence in the market, 

borrowing limit too low, rates of interest- 
16,635-43. 

- ; Government should guarantee payment of 

interest and so encourage investment. 
16,574-84. 

-, security 16,690-3. 

-, Government should finance, 16,616-7. 

- 1 inspection 16,618-9. 

---, have completely failed 16,668-72, 16,709. 

Legal coercion of the unwilling inadvisable in co-operative enterprise 
(679). 

Legislation required to restrict re-mortgaging of lands already 
mortgaged to co-operative societies (680). 

Local unions, may perform functions of development association, 
inherent weakness of and absence of any defined relationship to- 
agricultural officers (676), 16,676-85. 
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RAMDAS, V., and SIVASWAMI, K.G_ contd . 

Co-operation— contd . 

Madras Central Urban Bank Limited 16.519-21. 

--, administration 16,635-9. 

-, Registrar of Co-operative 

Societies merely gives 
advice 16,640-2. 

-—-, borrowing at 4 per cent, and 

paying dividend limited to 
9 per cent. 16,643-5. 

-- balance sheet 16,646-8. 

- , clearing bank 16,649-52. 

-, could float debentures for 

land mortgage banks 
16,672-5. 

Madras Provincial Co-operative Union, constitution of 16,492-510. 

-, borrowing and lending rates 

of interest 16,519-32. 

-----—--, rate of interest has not much 

effect on borrowing 
16,532-4. 

-, funds 16,557-60, 16,594-602, 

16,622-5. 

---propaganda 16,626-34. 

- -——---, meetings 16,688-90. 

---, training classes 16,705-8. 

Management, expert, required, University and College of Commerce 
should teach crop finance, trade banking and accounts (678). 
Propaganda and demonstration (678). 

—-—, fuller use should bo made of co¬ 

operative movement 16,552-6, 16,626- 
34, 16,661-7, 16,734-5. 

Sale societies, Shiyali liquidated, Tindivanam working at a loss, Kallak- 
kurichi making a bare profit 16,721-9. 

Taluka Development Associations 18,736-43. 

Touch between Agricultural and Co-operative Departments not 
sufficiently sympathetic 16,555. 

Trading unions have failed for want of necessary stimulus from the 
centre (678). 

Triplicane stores a success (678). 

Voluntary agencies, importance of (679). 


Demonstration and Pkofauanda : 

Co-operative movement, fuller use might be made of 16,555. 

Local co-operative unions should carry on (676). 

Sections of Agricultural and Industrial Departments popularising 
improvements and small industries should be amalgamated with Co¬ 
operative Department (676-7); Department so re-organised should 
develop co-operative marketing (877). 


Education : 

Adult education through non-official-agencies (675-6). 

High schools, rural, curriculum should have rural bias (680). 

Voluntary agencies, help of required (674-6), 

Fertilisers : 

Export of bone and fish manures and oilcakes should be discouraged 
(678). 
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HAM DAS, V., and SIVASWAMI, K. G_ conld. 

Finance: 

Capital, liquid, available for investment 16,576-84. 

Legislation totally prohibiting mortgage or sale of land inadvisable, bub 
there should be restrictions on cultivators who are borrowing from 
co-oporative societies (674). 

Long term loans: land mortgage banks under central and provincial 
banks giving loans up to 40 jcars at interest of 7 per cent. (674); 
should lend for liquidating prior indebtedness and for productive im¬ 
provements of land (674), 16,710-6. 

Taccavi should be issued through co-operative banks (674). 

Holdings : 

Consolidation, legislation altering law of succession impracticable (679). 

Irrigation : 

Co-operative labour unions, irrigation contract works should be handed 
over to (677). 

Crop insurance, private enterprise will not undertake (677). 

Delay in repair of works (677). 

Panchayats, under Irrigation Bill (677). 

--, minor irrigation works should he handed over to (680). 

Well sinking, Government should do boring freo of cost (677). 

---, societies should be formed (677). 

Welfare of Rural Population : 

Drink, alcoholic, seriousness of (679-680). 

Voluntary workers 16,655-7, 16,717-20. 


RAO, Mr. N. RAMA, Superintendent, Sericultural Department, Mysore 
Government. 

Agricultural Industries : 

Sericulture iu Mysore, breeding silkworms (10), 9222-83. 

--- caste restrictions 9153-5, 9206-11, 9261-6. 

- , co-operation (8-9). 

- 1 demonstration (7-8). 

--- —, oeonomic advantages of (2). 

-, education (6). 

---expansion (6-6), 9196-9205, 9234-40. 

-- , exports (6). 

- ) ex tent of distribution of industry, area under 

mulberry about 50,000 acres, value of silk 
produced ove a crore of rupees, supports 
100,000 families (1), 9040-7, 9068-85. 

— ---, filature, village and domestic reeling (9). 

-, history of (2) ct seg. 

--, organisation, of the department (4). 

— -, of the industry (10). 

- , population sericulture depends upon density 

of 9120-4. 

-- , seed (6 and 7), distributed by Government 

Department 9091-5. 

-- , smallholders carry on sericulture 9156-9. 

— ---, State action (3). 

--—-- —, subsidiary to agriculture generally, but in 

places the main industry (2), 9151-2. 
-, worm, characteristics of (2), 9048-9. 

Oo-operatton : 

Sericulture in Mysore, special type of society (8). 

--, short-term credit required, 45 days 9024-36, 

9160-76 (29). 

--, Taluk Association (10). 

-, weavers’ societies 9182-6. 
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ftAO, Mr. N. RAMA— contd. 

Chops : 

Mulberry 9049-62. 

-, compared with groundnut 9098-9101. 

-, compared with castor 9106-9110. 

--, in competition with food crops 9117-9, 9125-8. 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Sericulture in Mysore, classification of work (3). 

--, history of (3). 

-—-, organisation of the department (4), 

—--, progress (7-8). 

Education : 

Sericulture in Mysore, teaching of in middle schools 9142-50. 
-, summary of work (5). 

Finance: 

Sericulture in Mysore, Government loans, long and short term (8). 
- 1 mulberry requires long-term credit 9053-6. 

Marketing ; 

Cocoons 9177-81. 

Profits, division of 9235-8. 

Silk, artificial, competition of, with real silk 9057-05, 9114-6. 

Pebrine disease of silkworm 9111-3. 

^Research : 

Sericulture in Mysore, breeding of silkworms (10), 9130-6. 
-—- , filature, village and domestic reeling (9). 

Tariffs : 

Protection for Mysore silk (11 and 12). 

-—, 25 per cent, ad valorem, import duty 

required 9212-21. 

AEDDI, Sir K. V., Nayadu, B.A., M.L.C., Madras. 

Administration : 

Agricultural Department, work of, should be extended 12,697-704. 

-, amount spent very small as compared with 

oilier countries (381), 12,765-70, 12,803-5, 
13,095-103. 


-AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS : 

Alienation of land, no restrictions on 13,090-4. 

Causes of (346). 

Control of credit of cultivators inadvisable (346), 13,055-61. 

Co-operative credit societies have given immense relief to ryots (346). 
Drink, cause of (346), 12,806-28, 13,055-61. 

Federal Farms Loans Act of America (346). 

Land Mortgage Banks required (346), 13,033-5. 

- 1 hut cannot be organised under present 

system 13,061-5. 

-, legislation required 13,066-8, 

- 1 nature of mortgages 13,069-76. 

Moneylenders, obtaining possession of land 12,733-6. 

- ( n ot known whether increasing in number 13,052-4. 

- 1 moneylending landlords 13,084-7. 

Usurious Loans Act has not been applied 13,088-89. 

Agricultural Industries : 

Coconut fibre, use of (350). 

Coconut oil factory, room for, in Godavari District (850), 

___Government help necessary 12,757-8. 

-, started by Tata Company 12,759-61, 
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REDDI, Sir K. V., Nayadu, 8.A., M.L.C. — contd . 

Agricultural Industries— contd . 

Cultivator, average, only works 120 days in the year, wastes the rest of 
his time (349-50). 

Dairying (350). 

Government justified in spending public funds on popularising part-time 
occupations for agriculturists 12,752-6. 

Industrial concerns should move to rural areas (350). 

Oil pressing (350). 

Poultry, not reared on extensive scale (350). 

Ropes, baskets and mats (350). 

Sericulture (350). 


AoHictrr.TURAL Labour : 


Emigration by low-caste people, improving their economic position 

12,829-36. 


Wages 12,804-5. 


-, Ceylon, doubtful conditions, 12,837-9- 
■, indentured labour stopped 12,840-7, 


Attracting Capital : 


Land banks should be established 18,080-2. 


Co-operation : 

Administration of agricultural co-operative societies satisfactory 13,038- 
Credit societies have given immense relief to ryots (346). 

Land mortgage banks required (346), 13,033-5. 

Non-credit societies should be developed 13,039-41. 

Cultivation : 

Paddy, comparative yields in India, Spain and America 12,767-70. 

-, 4 to 6 acres can be cultivated by one man 12,962-6. 

-, transplanting, etc. 12,967-77. 

Green manure 12,971-3. 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Agricultural Department, work of should be extended 12,697-704. 

--, amount spent very small as compared with 

othor countries (381), 12,765-70. 
Demonstration farm, private 12,99(1-6. 

Demonstrators 12,996-13,004. 

Pamphlets 12,976-7. 


Education : 


Agricultural classes, teachers and pupils in agricultural schools should 

be drawn from (345), 12,722-6. 

-__ } definition of, 12,884-7. 

-—--^education should be run on a class basis 13,007-12. 

Attracting middle class youths to agriculture impossible under present 

general system of agriculture (345), 
12,721-2, 12,848-62, 13,013-4. 

-—, settling them on culturable waste 

land 18,017-21, 

Compulsion advisable until .age of 16 (346), 13,022-4, 13,104-8. 
Coimbatore Agricultural College, affiliated to Madras University (345). 
Government service, the sole incentive of students at the Agricultural 
College (345), 12,726. 

-, economic reasons 12,890-6. 

-—, reasons of prestige 12,897, 12,952-5, 

High schools, none (345). 

Rural economics, study of, would not serve any purpose 12,779-^89, 

no flDA A A ’ 


Samalkot, Agricultural College should be established at 12,941-5- 
13,015-6. 

System of general education unsuitable (346), 12,898-913, 13,104-8. 
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HEDDI, Sir K. V., Nayadu, B.A., M.L.C_ contd. 

Education — contd. 

Tamil agricultural school, demands for (345). 

Unemployment among educated middle class (345-6). 

University education has been overdone (353). 

Fertilisers : 

Adulteration, rare (349), 12 ; 750-1. 

Cowdung, can only be bad in small quantities (349). 

-, use of as fuel can only be prevented by provision of cheap 

firewood (349). 

Demonstration of better results necessary (349). 

Export of, causes increase in price and should be prohibited (349). 
Green manure, can only be had in small quantities (349). 

Natural manure, not sufficient, quantities (349). 

Pati earth (old village soil) exhausted (349). 

Prices should be reduced (349). 

Railway transport concessions (349). 

Finance : 

Alienation of land, no restriction on 13,090-4. 

Oo-operative credit societies have given immense relief to ryots (348). 
Federal Farms Loans Act of America (346), 12,934-5, 13,036-7. 

Land mortgage banks required (346), 13,033-5. 

-, but cannot be organised under present 

system 18,061-5. 

— --—, legislation required 13,066-8. 

Moneylenders, obtaining possession of land 12,733-6. 

-, .not known whether increasing in number 13,052-4. 

-, moneylending landlords 13,084-7. 

Mortgages always redeemable (346), 12,914-5, 13,069-76. 

Taccavi, unsatisfactory administration of 12,729-32, 13,082-3. 

---, should be transferred to a Minister 13,080-1. 

Usurious Loans Act has not been applied 13,088-9. 

Hoddinqs : 

Fragmentation, disadvantage of not so bad as it is believed to be 
12,747. 

-, effect of population 12,740-9. 

-, statistics, none as to 13,116-7. 

Irrigation : 

Finance, the first obstacle to extension of (347) 12,866-84. 

Godavari District, one of the best systems in India, but should be ex¬ 
tended (347), 12,956-61. 

Interest or 10 per cent, is being realised on 830 lakhs (348), 13,047-51. 
Kistna reservoir project, considered remunerative (347). 

Mettur project to cost 6 crores and irrigate 3 lakhs of acreB (347). 

-, a productive scheme 12,866-77. 

Productive works, policy as to, wrong (348), 12,916-25. 

-, increased general revenue caused by should be 

taken into consideration 13,109-15. 

Protective works (348). 

Tanks and ponds, no question of extending but should be improved 
(347). 

Thungabadra project to command 35 lakhs of acres of famine country 
(347). 

Wastage of canal water by evaporation or absorption in soil (349). 
Wells, Industries Department has undertaken boring and assisting 
ryots (347). 

-, large scope for extension of (347). 

Research : 

Agricultural Department, work of should be extended 12,697-704. 
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REDDI, Sir K. V., Nayadu, 8.A., M.L.C.— contd. 

Statistics : 

Census of cattle carelessly done, use of, as legal evidence, has caused 
immense mischief (361), 12 762-4. 

Crop estimates of paddy and cotton fairly correct (350-1). 

Economic factors, cost of production, etc., none as to 13,118-24 
Fragmentation, none as to 13,116-24. 

Not always reliable 13,122-4. 

Prices, should be compiled by one Department (351). 

Rail-borne trade returns were of some value (351). 

Rural reconstruction should be undertaken by Government and not 
left to unofficial agencies 13,125-30. 

Survey reports should be compulsory (350). 

Zamindan lands, statistics only available in surveyed areas (350). 
.Welfare op Rural Population : 

Bombay compared with Madras 12,795-805. 

Co-operative society, supply information as to economic position of their 
members (350). 

Drink, alcoholic, has spread among lower classes (346), 12,806-28. 

-——, Excise Administration Report shows a decrease 

13,025-8. 

—— --—, prohibition experiments 13,029-82. 

Drinking water supply rften insufficient and contaminated (350). 
Educated men taking interest in rural affairs 12,783-94. 

Public spirit, lack of 12,984-9. 

Reforms of 1919 havo not affected agricultural outlook 12,774-8. 

Rural economics, study of, would not serve any purpose 12,779-82. 
Rural reconstruction should be undertaken by Government and not left 
to unofficial agencies 13,126-30. 

Standard of living 12,771-8. 

-desire by educated persons for higher standard 

12,927-31. 

----, influence of war service 12,932-3. 

Survey, economic, should not bo undertaken for a decade (350). 

Village, average, has no club, recreation ground, hospital, road, post 
offloo or public library (350). 

RESEARCH. (See ANSTEAD). 

Administrative work should not be done by scientific experts (Sivan) (162), 

Agricultural Department: work of should be extended (Reddi) 12,697-704. 

-, interest in by large landholders (MacMichael) 

12,085-9. 

Agricultural engineering, not very successful (R. Mudaiiar) (60S). 
Appreciation of necessity for. not sufficient (Paul) (219), 11,300-1, 11,661-4. 
Beekeeping ( Sutherland) (402). 

Central Research Bureau under Government of India to deal with crops 
common to all Provinces ( Subbarayan ) (636). 

Central institute should be strengthened (Munro) (255). 

Coffee, more difficult to obtain results than with regard to rubber and 
tea (Munro) (256), 11,763. 

Continuity, greater, required in field experiments (Sivan) (161), 
10,868-71. 

Co-ordination, more, necessary within the Province, between Provinces 
and between Deputy Directors and experts (Sivan) (151). 

-. central co-ordinating body (Sivan) 10,736-55, 10,887-8, 

10,867, 10,912-3. 

Cotton, improved e.g. Cambodia, should be introduced (Subbarayan) (536). 

-, more could be done (Subbarayan) 14 864-5. 

Dry farming requires study (Sivan) (154), 10,762-5. 

Duplication of, necessary (Sivan) 10,726-36, 10,872-4. 

Facilities for, sufficient (Sivan) (154). 

Fertilisers (Munro) (256). 

Forests (Tireman) 11,167-61, 11,189, 11,284. 
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RESEARCH— contd. 

Foreign experts should not be employed (B. Mudaliar) (698), 16,835-9, 
16,882-93. 

Fruit culture and millets, none in, except nagi and cholam ( Narasim - 

haraju ) (569). 

•--—-, considerable soope for fruit culture and pre¬ 

serving ( Narasimharaju) 15,286-94. 

Funds should he provided out of land revenue (If. Mudaliar) (698), 
16,840-2, 16,943-6. 

Government of India should control ( S. Mudaliar) (424). 

--, and pay for (S. Mudaliar) 13,686-9. 

Groundnut and jute, research work done in. the Department not appre¬ 
ciable (Narasimharaju) (569). 

Implements, agricultural, none have been designed superior to indigenous 
tools (JR. Mudaliar) (698) 16,847-58. 

Importance of (Kollengode) (188), 10,915-9. 

Indians, research should be done by; if necessary Indians should be sent 
abroad for training (If. Mudaliar) (698). 

-- - , may be sent abroad for training (S. Mudaliar) (424). 

Indigenous methods should be investigated (If. Mudaliar) (698), 16,768-72 
(Kollengode) (188), (Subbarayan) (536). 

Irrigation and conservation of soil moisture should receive first attention 
(/Siuon) 10,793-6, ( Kollengode) (188). 

Jowar, drought-resisting varieties, no work has been done to develop 
(If. Mudaliar) (698). 

Lift irrigation should bo investigated (Subbarayan) (536). 

Linguistic areas, selection of Indians with reference to (S, Mudaliar) (424). 
Millet specialist, experiments of, not encouraging (If. Mudaliar) (698), 
16,773-5, 16,894-7. 

Phosphates (Swan) 10,879-90. 

Post-graduato study in each Province ( Sivan ) (152-3), 10,757. 

Private research, not much (If. Mudaliar) 16,843-62. 

Proverbs (Sivan) (153). 

Province should be divided into areas for research work (If, Mudaliar) 
(698), 16,824-30. 

Provincial Governments may demonstrate results (S. Mudaliar) (424). 
Provincial research for crops special to each Province (Subbarayan) (536). 
Provincial, must be (Sivan) 10,724-7, 10,872-4. 

Records of past work should be codified (Sivan) (153). 

Red soil cultivation, insufficient attention has been paid to improvement of 
(Sivan) (698). 

Results, considerable (MacMichael) 11,787-93. 

—-, effect upon Government Revenue (MacMichael) 11,794-801. 

Retired officers, facilities should be provided for work by (Sivan) (183). 
Rubber, visits to Ceylon, Malaya and Java ( Munro) (255). 

Science, pure, graduates taken for research in preference to agricultural 
graduates (Sivan) (163), 10,758-62, 10,804-14, 10,830-6. 

Sericulture in Mysore (Mao) Breeding of silkworms (10), 9130-6. 

--—, j filature, village and domestic reeling (Bao) (9). 

Soils (Paul) (219), (Kollengode) (188). 

Staff (Paul) (219), ( Kollengode) (188). 

Staff, division of, between routine and research (Sivan) (152), 10,756, train¬ 
ing of (162). 

Stipends for post-graduate work (Sivan) 10,815-20. 

Study leave in foreign countries, facilities for should be increased (Sivan) 
(161-2). 

Superphosphates (S. Mudaliar) 13,810-21. 

Tea Association Experimental Station at Tocklai (Munro) (255), 11,755-69. 
Teaching and research should be in separate sections (Sivan) (157), 
10,823-9. 

Team work necessary (Sivan) 10,721-3. 

Theosophical Educational Trust, work of (B. Mudaliar) 16,877-93. 

United Planters’ Association of Southern India, Area of operations 

(Munro) 11,770-6. 

---, Crop organisation of 

Hdunro) 11,711-2 
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RESEARCH— contd. 

United Planters’ Association of Southern India, Finance ( Munro ) (266), 

11,691-4, 11,703-8, 

11,745-7, 11.777-84. 

—,-, touch with Agricul¬ 

tural Department 
(Munro) 11,709-10. 

----, touch with Indian 

Tea Association 
(Munro) 11,695-702. 

Vernaculars, publications should be in ( S. Mudaliar) (424), 13,739-43. 
Veterinary, classification of diseases (Aitchison) 13,849-53. 

-, examples of work done (Aitchison) 13,302-9. 

-, facilities, further, desirable (Aitchison) (383). 

-, feeding ( Aitchison ) 13,236-7. 

-, indigenous medicines (Aitchison) 13,313-4, 13,325-9. 

-, Muktesar wrongly controlled ( Aitchison) (382). 

---, Directors of should have administrative work only 

(Aitchison) (382). 

----—-— staff should be free from routine work (Aitchison) 

(383), 13,169-73. 

Well boring (Paul) (226). 

ROADS (See under ADMINISTRATION). 

RUSSELL, Major A. J. H., C.B.E., M.D., D.P.H., I.M.S., Director of 
Public Health, Madras. 

Education : 

Health, first aid 14,420-2. 

-hygiene should be a compulsory school subject (490), 14,211-20. 

-1-, not a difficult subject to teach 14,378-88. 

-, instruction by dramas 14,325-7. 

-, latrines in schools (490), 14,221-9. 

-, leaflets, vernacular 14,328-9. 

---not collected in book form 14,412-3. 

-—-—, medical colleges and schools, in, preventive aspects should be 

emphasised (490). 

_____— - , affiliated to universities 14,280-3. 

— --, personal hygiene (486-7). 

-, propaganda work in villages (477-8). 

--, teachers (478). 

-, instructions to 14,216, 14,382-4. 

-, text hooks, vernacular 14,213-7. 

— --, training, Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine (1,487-8). 

-, villages, educated persons should return to, and devote their 

attention to agriculture (479). 

-, voluntary workers, not fair that burden should fall on, 

increased funds required (478), 14,335. 

Fertilisers : 

Night soil (480). 

---, sale of 14,466-71. 

Public Health. (See Welfare). 

Statistics : 

Vital 14,452. 

Welfare of Rural Population : 

Absentee landlordism (479-80). 

Child welfare, see Maternity and Child welfare. 

Cholera (474), 

———, in 1924 and 1925 96,000 deaths (477). 

-, protected water supply, relation to 14,303-7. 

-, periodicity of 14,457-61. 

Conditions, deplorable in average village (480). 

Deaths from diseases (473). 
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BUSSELL, Major A. J. H., C.B.E., M.D., D.P.H., I.M.S. — contd. 

Wbuabe or Rubal Population— contd. 

Decentralisation, disadvantages of, too great (484-6). 

Education, see “ Health ” under “ Education.” 

Expectation of life, figures (473), 14,255-6. 

Fairs and festivals, sanitary control of (477). 

-, tax on pilgrims to pay coit of 

14,455. 

Fever, relapsing in 1922-3 (477). 

First aid, training in 14,420-2. 

Health officers, annual reports submitted by (477). 

-, duties of, knowledge of vernaculars necessary 14,414-9 

Hookworm, 80 to 100 per cent, in wet districts affected (474). 

-, International Health Board’s campaign (483). 

--, on tea and coffee plantations 14,257-8. 

-— -, provision of latrines 14,259-74. 

Housing, bad (480). 

-, improvement of 14,339-40. 

-, constructing on piles 14,341-2. 

-, model villages 14,343. 

——-, bad effect of keeping animals in dwelling houses 14,483-4. 

International Health Board of the Rockefeller Foundation hookworm 

campaign (483). 

-, invitation from Madras Government, 

14,370-4. 

Intestinal disease, necessity for investigation of (491). 

Latrines, importance of, Mr. Foulkes’ offer, selection of test villages 
(483-4). 

-, in schools (490). 

-, relation to disease 14,259-74. 

-, types of 14,463-71. 

-, sewage disposal 14,485-6. 

Madras Health Council (478). 

Malaria, seriousness of ; no sufficient preventive measures (474-6). 

-——, the most serious disease 14,344-6. 

-, problem practically untouched (485-6), 14,281-6. 

--, all-India scheme 14,344-60, 14,387. (See Quinine.) 

Maternity and child welfare, general health conditions, improvement 

of, necessary (486). 

- r infantile mortality rates (472). 

---—, Madras Presidency Maternity Relief 

and Child Welfare Association (480). 
--, maternity deaths largely due to in¬ 
efficient midwives (474), 

---, National Health and Baby Week oele- 

brations (477). 

---, —-, success of (479). 

-nurses and midwives, registration Bill 

(480), 14,368-9. 

--,-, training 14,410-1, 

-, practically nothing done in rural areas 

(480). 

-, registration of births and deaths (477). 

—---school children, medical inspection of 

(478). 

---, teachers, education of (478). 

Medical practitioners, subsidies to, in rural areas (480), 14,336-8. 

Milk, safe supplies should be assured (480). 

-, Adulteration of Food Act, 1918, penalties inadequate 14,365-8, 

National Health and Baby Week celebrations (477). 

-.---, success of (479). 

Night soil, hygienic benefits of use of, as a manure (480). 

-, sale of 14,466-71. 

Nutrition, Cause of raal-nutrition, poverty or ignorance 14,432-51. 

-, Deficient, causes beriberi, keratomalacia, intestinal disease, 

malaria, leprosy, infantile mortality (490-1). 
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RUSSELL, Major A. J, H., C.B.E., M.D., D.P.H., I.M.S.— contd. 

Welfare of Rural Population— contd. 

Nutrition Institute, required (491). 

-, MeCarrison, Colonel, work of 14,234-5. 

-, not aware of any other work than Colonel 

MeCarrison’s in the Presidency 14,431. 

-, population, pressure of 14,236-54. 

-, Malthusian theory 14,397-407, 

--, benefit of increased production owing to irriga¬ 
tion does not go to the cultivator 14,440-1. 

-, Starvation during convalescence from disease (480). 

--, Teeth, diseases of, caused by calcium deficiency 14,333-4. 

Panchayats, hopeful 14,351-4. 

-, lack of funds, subsidies impossible 14,472-6. 

Population of Madras Presidency, 42'5 millions of whom 93 per cent. 

mainly dependent upon agricul¬ 
ture (472). 

-—---, pressure of 14,236-40. 

--- ( effect of emigration 14,241-4. 

— --——~— ----, birthrate 14,241-54. 

-—-—-—-——, economic effect of irrigation causes. 

increased birthrate 14,247-54. 

---Mai thus 14,397-407. 

---, birth control 14,456-60. 

Prevention of disease rather than cure 14,392-6, 14,428-30. 

Primitive health measures necessary (483). 

Problem must be dealt with as a whole (482). 

Propaganda, importance of 14,328-32, 14,412-3. 

Public Health, Act required (485), 14,354. 

---, Administration, no co-ordinated system before 1922-3 

(475). 

-, disadvantages of too great decentralisation (484-5). 

— -, Department should have power to compel local bodies 

to take reasonable precautions (485), 14,375-7. 

- f proper organisation required in the districts (488). 

——-, laboratories required (491). 

—7— -——, by-laws a dead letter (486). 

----, institute, museum and laboratory required 14,462. 

-, progress slow (476). 

-, Memorandum on the future development of the Public 

Health Service (481-9). 

-, scheme in every district in 1923 (476). 

-----, success of, but requires development (481),. 

14,292-302. 

---, cost 14,408-9. 

Public opinion 14,363-0. 

Quinine (see Malaria) Price exorbitant (474), 14,287-9, 14,454. 

-, world shortage 14,477-80. 

•———, Government cinchona factory, profit of Rs.3,28 lakhs 14,481-2. 
Rabies, Pasteur Institute, Coonoor 14,423-4. 

Reports, annual, submitted by health officers 477. 

Research, fundamental, All-India 14,344-50. 

Sanitation, bad state of cause of dysentery and diarrhcea (474). 

-, in the real sense of the term does not exist in rural areas 

(481). 

- ( programme of rural sanitation required (481), (488-9). 

Smallpox, chiefly due to ignorance and superstition (474). 

-, lack of uniformity in measures for control of (485). 

«-, vaccination compulsory in certain areas 14,275-80. 

— -, in 1924 two million persons successfully vaccinated (477). 

— --, causes most blindness 14.361. 

- ■, surveys by research workers 14.425. 

Teeth, diseases of, very common among children 14,333-4. 

Tuberculosis, great increase of, largely due to ignorance and bad housing 
conditions (475), 14,290-1. 

— --, measures for prevention of (486). 
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RUSSELL, Major A. J. H., C.B.E., M.D., D.P.H., I.M.S— contd. 

Welfare of Rural Population— contd. 

Vaccination (see Smallpox). . 

Venereal disease, common but not very serious 14,d59-bJ. 

Water, drinking supply, cholera, relation to,14,303- 7. 

__ . t famine of water in Ceded Districts in 1922 14,453. 

— -- improvement of (477 & 482). 

-, pollution of (474). , 

__, contamination of tanks and wells general (48U). 

-, scheme.for supply of 14,319-24. . „ noo 

-, wells, bucket attached to, for drawing water 14,308-9. 

_construction of and distribution of water 14,310-7. 

___, step- 14,307. 

— -, tube 14,426-7. 

Windmills for pumping water 14,318-9. 

SALT, PRICE OF: ( Subbarayan ) 15,177-81. 

SIVAN, M. R. Ry. Rao Sahib M. R. Ramaswami, B.A., D.I.P., A.G.R.I., 
I.A.S., Government Lecturing Chemist, Agricultural College, Coimbatore. 

Board of Agriculture, the present, has outlived its usefulness, Central 
. Board of Agriculture would be unwieldy (161). 

Co-ordination of experts, scheme for 161-3. 

Village, organisation of as a unit hias broken down 10,877-8. 

Attracting Capital : 

Improvement of land, factors tending to discourage (166-7). 

Land regarded as a safe investment (166). 

Oo-opebation : 

Lalgndi Co-operative Agricultural Society’s farm (164-5), 10,777-82. 
Shiyali Agricultural-Industrial Manure Society, failure of due to lack of 
business methods (166). 

Crops and Obop Protection : 

Food crops preferable to money crops 10,801-3. 

Cultivation : 

Ploughing 10,797-10,800. 

Demonstration and Propaganda: 

Advertisement required (160), 10,769. 

Agricultural Department, instances of work (lbU-i). 

Commercial 10,9*0-11. 

Cultivators willing to take advice (159). . 

___ should be encouraged to visit agricultural stations (166). . 

Demonstrators should concentrate, travelling allowance should be in¬ 
creased, numbers of should be increased (159). 

Local advisory boards should bo established (159-160). 

__, agricultural associations are official-ridden, co¬ 
operative societies and panchayats 10,860-5. 

Manures 10,901-5. . 

Personality of officers, importance ot (159). 

Zamindari areas, more attention should be paid to (loo). 

Education : 

Adult (15.8). . . i neo . 

——, supply should anticipate demand 10,053-9. 

Bias, agricultural, in universities (155-6). 

Coimbatore Agricultural College (154). . , , 

___Chemist, Lecturing, appointment or 

10,910. . 

______Dairying, teaching of should be im¬ 
proved (156). 
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SI VAN, M. B. R.— eontd. 

Education — eontd. 

Coimbatore Agricultural College, Economics, agricultural, should be 

taught more thoroughly (156). 

-, Degree of Rural Economy should be 

established 10,766-8, 10,907-9. 

-honorary visitors for inspection (160). 

----, incentive of students is to join Agri¬ 
cultural Service (156). 

---, number of students should be increased 

(15b). 

———- , practical farm training, students 

should be given (156-7). 

- -.— --, Principal of, should be regular professor 

and not a technical expert, should 
have complete control of all teaching 
staff (155). 

-----——, research and teaching should be in 

separate sections (157), 10,823-9. 

--- ——teaching has not received so much 

attention as research 

(154-5). 

— ---, methods of 10,892-9. 

— ---, transfers, periodical, of staff from 

teaching to research sections (155), 
10,839-43. 

Compulsion should be adopted (166), 10,784-9. 

Defects of system of general education based on examinations (165). 
Demand for, great (166), 10,783. 

Post-graduate agricultural courses necessary (158). 

Private farming, reasons why agricultural students have not taken to 
(158). 

- 1 culturable waste land should be assigned to studeptB 

by Government 10,844-52. 

School farms necessary (158). 

— plots, poor organisation (158). 

Teachers, class from which drawn (156); defective training and bad pay 
(165-6). V 

Fertilisers : 

Adulteration, legislation necessary to prevent (164). 

Cowdung, use of as fuel decreasing (164). 

Phosphates 10,884-91. 

Finance: 

Facilities, present, ineffectiveness of 10,866. 

Short-term credit should be afforded on future crop (163), 10,770-4. 

’ Taccavi rules, rigidity of should be re-considered (163), 10,906. 

Research : 

Administrative work should not be done by scientific experts (162), 
10,736. 

Continuity, greater, required in field experiments (151), 10,868-71, 
Co-ordination, more, necessary within the Province, between Province* 
and between Deputy Directors and experts (161). 

-central co-ordinating body 10,736-55, 10,837-8, 10,867, 

10,912-3. 

Dry farming requires study (154), 10,762-5. 

Duplication of, necessary 10,726-36, 10,872-4. 

Facilities for, sufficient (164). 

Irrigation and conservation of soil moisture should receive first attention 
10,793-6. 

Phosphates 10,879-90. 

Post-graduate study in each Province (152-3), 10,757. 

Proverbs (163). 

Provincial, must be 10,724-7, 10,872-4. 

Records of past work should be codified (163). 
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SIVAN, M. R. R. — contd. 

Research — contd. 

Retired officers, facilities should be provided for work by (153). 

Science, pure, graduates taken for research in preference to agricul¬ 
tural graduates (153), 10,758-62, 10,804-14, 10,830-6. 

Staff, division of, between routine and research (152), 10,756. 

-, training of (152). 

Stipends for post-graduate work 10,815-20. 

Study leave in foreign countries, facilities for should be increased (161-2).. 
Teaching and research should be in separate sections (157), 10,823-9. 
Team work necessary 10,721-3. 

Soma : 

Alkali land, reclamation of, not a serious problem (162). 

Culturable waste land should be auctioned (164), 10,875-6. 

Erosion (164). 

Instances of improvement (164). 

Minimum cropping value, most soils have reached (163). 

Phosphate shortage general 10,775-6, 10,886-91. 

SIVASWAMI: (See under RAMDAS). 

SOILS: 

Alkali land, reclamation of, not a serious problem ( Anstead ) 9661-3, (Sivan) 
(163). 

Analyses of, for private persons (Anstead) 10,579-85. 

Cropping, effect of (Anstead) 10,626-32, 

Culturable waste land should be auctioned (Sivan) (164), 10,875-6. 
Denudation of deforested areas not very important (Anstead) 9579-86. 
Erosion (Tireman) (198-9), 11,067-85 11,114-8, 11,225-33. 

-, considerable work done on (Mtmro) (255-6), (Sivan) (164). 

Instances of improvement (Sivan) (164). 

Land Revenue assessment in relation to (MacMichael) 12,096-105. 
Minimum cropping value, most soils have reached (Sivan) (163). 
Phosphate shortage general (Sivan) 10,776-6, 10,886-91, (Anstead) 

10018-22. 

Prickly pear, lands covered with, should he given to tenants assessment- 
free (Subbarayan) (640). 

Research, more should be done (Anstead) 9677-8. 

Survey ( Anstead) 10,015-22, 10,637-44, (MacMichael) 12,100-1. 
Uncultivated, poor, assigned to depressed class labourers (Paddison) (318), 
12,349-71. 

Waterlogging not serious (Anstead) 9560-3, 10,601-2. 

STATISTICS: 

Accounts, farm (Anstead) 10,454.-6. 

After careers of students (Anstead) 9375-6. 

Agricultural indebtedness, no statistics as to (Anstead) 9464-78, 
(MacMichael) 12,048-53. 

Agricultural stock, not very accurate (MacMichael) (269) 

Census of cattle carelessly done; use of, as legal evidence lias caused 
immense mischief (Beddi) (351), 12,762-4. 

-, reports (Paddison) 12,546. 

Crop estimates of paddy and cotton fairly correct (Beddi) (350-1). 
Crop-cutting experiments necessary (Anstead) (61). 

-, carried out by Revenue Department (Anstead) 

10,450-3. 

Cultivation and crop, are satisfactory (MacMichael) (2691, 12,063. 
Economic Enquiry Committee (MacMichael) (269). 

Economic factors, cost of production, &c., none as to (Beddi) 13 118-24. 
Economic position, general (MacMichael) 12,132-41. 

Figures or areas under crops fairly accurate, except in permanently 
settled tracts and mixed crops (Anstead) (60). 

Fragmentation of holdings, of, not collected (Anstead) 9531-6, (Beddi) 
13,116-24. 

Not always reliable (Beddi) 13,122-4. 
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STATISTICS — contd. 

Pattas ( MacMichael ) (304). 

Prices, should be compiled iby one Department (Reddi) (351). 

Provincial departments of statistics should be established (Anstead) (61), 
0086-8, 

Bail-borne inter-Provincial trade (MacMichael) 11,873. 

-, trade returns as to crops should be restored ( Anstead ) (90), 

9984-5. 

- --—--—, were of some value ( Reddi ) (351). 

.Ratio between occupiers and employes ( Paddison ) 12,623-7. 

Reports of villages (MacMichael) 12,063-9. 

Rural reconstruction should be undertaken by Government and not left 
to unofficial agencies (Reddi) 13,125-30. 

R-yotwari, more reliable than as to zamindari tracts ( MacMichael ) 11,984, 
Statistical section at Madras requires more staff (/Instead) (61). 

Survey reports should ibe compulsory (Reddi) (350). 

Vital (Bussell) 14,462. 

Wages, in kind, very difficult to assess (Paddison) 12,391-3. 

-, Supplemental (Paddison) 12,502-14. 

-, Census of wages (Paddison) 12,435-45. 

•-, insufficiency of staff prevents collection of data (Paddison) 12,639-48, 

12,619-22. 

Zamindari lands, statistics only available in surveyed areas (Reddi) 
(350). 

5UBBARAYAN, Dr. P., M.L.C., zamindar of Kumaramangalam, Madras. 
Administration : 

Arbitration, necessary (540) 15,064-6. 

Central Besearch Biureau under Government of India to deal with 
crops in all Provinces (537-8). 

Meetings of Provincial heads of departments with Agricultural Ad¬ 
viser with the Government of India (588). 

Meteorological Department of no use to agriculturists (538). 

Postal Department not much use to agriculturists (538), 

Provincialism gradually growing (538). 

—~—--—, India’s future with regard to 14,879-81. 

Railways, existing, not enough for transport of agricultural produce 
(538). 

Roads, rural population do not receive sufficient return for cess they 
pay, Road Board necessary (638). 

-, have deteriorated since they wore taken over by local authori¬ 
ties 15,280-1. 

Staff, more needed (538). 

Telegraph and wireless, not much use to agriculturists (538). 
Agriculturai, Indebtedness : 

Alienation of land, free right of should be taken from cultivators (539), 
14,896-7. 

Borrowing for uneconomic purposes should be made illegal 15,191-3. 
Causes of borrowing, for marriages and feasts, seed, cattle and imple¬ 
ments (539), 14,885. 

- 1 annual income of typical cultivator Rs.60, 

spends Rs.300 on marriage 14,887-93, 
15,078-80, 15,230-52. 

-, productive and unproductive 16,060-1. 

-, marriages 15,091-9. 

Extent of 14,999-15,002. 

Interest, moneylenders’ rate abnormally high, co-operative societies 
lending at lower rates (539), 

-, rate should be controlled by legislation (539), 14,885-6, 

14,894-5. 

-, excessive rates 15,045-7. 

Minors, property of, guardians should be permitted to borrow upon 
for improvements (540). 

-, would be analogous to provisions of Settled Land Act in Eng¬ 
land 14,898. 
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SUBBARAYAN, Dr. P., M.L.C.— contd. 

Agricultural Indebtedness— contd . 

Money lending, by landlords 15,045. 

-, dishonest accoun6keepnig 15,047-9. 

-, security 15,066-9, 15,063-3. 

-_-, shop account 15,057-8. 

Usurious Loans Act 15,050-5, 


Agricultural Industries : 

Basketmaking (542). 

Beekeeping, not much scope for (542). 

(Carting (543). . , . . 

Cotton ginning factories, cultivators obtain seasonal employment in 

(542). 

Fruit growing, e.g., mango and banana, profitable (542). 

Industrial Department should investigate (543). 

Industries should not be moved to rural areas (542). 

Oil pressing (542). 

Pisciculture (642). 

Poultry keeping, necessary to improve breeds (042). 

Preparation of agricultural produce for consumption (542). 

Salem, industries in 15,244-7. 

Sericulture, not much scope for (642). 

Spinning, han-d, should he encouraged by Government (642), I5,Ul5-2o. 
Work, cultivators work 9 months during the year (542). 


AqBJCULTURAL LABOUR I 

Emigration to Ceylon and Malay States 15,003-7. 

__, emigrants return with improved standard of life but have 

' learned to drink arrack 15,156-63. 

Free allotment of land to landless labourers (543). 

Salem, in, no shortage of labour (643). 

Animal Husbandry : 

Bulls, Kangayam 14,972-6, 15,213-5. 

- . work cattle, 14,978-9. 

Cattlebreeding (641-2). 

—-, herd of the Pattagar of Palayakottai, very remunerative. 


discouraging 
14,899-904. 
Kangayam and 
15,138-54. 


influence of the Estates Land Act 
Ayrshire bulls, Sindlii cattle, dairying 


Cow, care of 14,976-7. 

Dairying industry, great scope for (541). 

Destruction of useless cattle necessary (542), 15,087-90. 

Fodder scarcity, system to deal with, necessary (541). 

--, in Salem (542). 

-, dry 15,216-9. 

Plough, improved, cannot be used because of smallness of draught 
animals 14,967-71. 


Attracting Capital ; 

Agriculture must be made more profitable (544), 14,988-98. 
Improvement of land, hindrances to, Estates Land Act, fragmentation of 

holdings, lack of credit facilities, 
lack of education (645). 

---, hanks will not give loans merely on 

land mortgage 14,922-6. 

--, Estates Land Act, 1908, 14,983-8. 

15,081-4. 

-----, provisions of 

15,100-11, 

—-—-—, permits in¬ 

crease of rent 
in respect of 
sinking of 
wells 15,273-7 
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SUBBARAYAN, Or. P., M.L.C_ contd. 

Atteaoting Capital — contd. 

Profit from land 15,206-11. 

Value of land in Tiruckengode 15,248-9. 

Co-OPEKation : 

Co-operative farming necessary to prevent sub-division of holdings (540), 
14,912-5. 

Credit societies, propaganda necessary to teach cultivator the advantages 
of (643). 

-, being worked well but require too much supervision 

(643), 14,909-11. 

—-— -, lack of confidence in 14,905-8, 15,011-4, 15,074-7. 

Distributive and productive societies, Government should try to develop- 

(543). 

—--- 1 difficult to manage 15,260-6. 

Education by societies 15,067-73. 

Government help, too much relied on (543). 

Sale of produce or stock, no societies for (543). 

Legislation not necessary to compel minorities to co-operate in joint 
Schemes for irrigation, fencing, consolidation, &c. (544). 

Cbops: 

Money crops, groundnut and cotton 15,024-8. 

Cultivation : 

Dry, depending on ploughing, improved plough cannot be used because- 
of poor quality of cattle 14,964-71. 

Productivity of the soil has increased owing to use of fertilisers 14,952-7. 
Demonstration and Phopaganda ; 

Demonstrators, more required (537). 

--, do not come from and do not understand psychology of 

agricultural clas 3 14,876-8, 14,958-61. 

..—, silage 14,962-3. 

Farms, demonstration, not very successful (537). 

Paddy cultivation, single seedling system, successfully demonstrated 
(537). 

Plough, improved, demonstration of (537). 

Education : 

Adult education, a great want, night schools (537). 

Attendance at agricultural schools satisfactory (536). 

Compulsory education necessary (537), 14,874-5, 15,112-24. 

--- 7 —-;-, for 4 years 16,220-3. 

Extension of facilities for teaching agriculture not necessary till farmers- 
have learned three R’s (536). 

Finance, Government should spend more on rural education (637). 

-, education cess not applied to education 15,112-24. 

-, comparative expenditure on primary and on secondary and 

university education 15,184-90. 

Government service, agricultural students go into (536). 

-, main incentive to students to study agriculture 

(536-7). 

-----, more profitable than cultivation 15,228-9. 

Institutions and teachers, not sufficient for agricultural education (536). 
Middle class youths should be attracted to agriculture by being given 
land by Government and land-holders (537), 16,224-9. 

Nature study should be compulsory in schools (536). 

Part-time schooling preferable, so as not to interfere with boy’s- 
training in his father’s trade (544), 14,916-21. 

School farms not desirable (637). 

School plots desirable (536). 

Students at agricultural colleges not drawn from agricultural classes 
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SUBBARAYAN, Dr. P., M.L.C_ contd. 

Education— contd . 

Teachers, not sufficient for agricultural education (536). 

-, for teaching agriculture, should be drawn from agricultural 

classes (636). 

Technical knowledge of students, no attempt to improve (637). 
Universities should give special facilities lor agriculture (644). 

Febtujbers • 

Artificial, value of should be demonstrated (540). 

Cowdung, use of as fuel, should be penalised and substitute fuels made 
available (640), 16,126-6. 

Investigation, not sufficient (640). 

Sheep penning and leaf manure 14,962-7. 

Finance: 

Improvement of land hindered, mfer alia, by lack of credit facilities 

(646). 

-, banks will not give loans on land 

mortgage alone 14,922-6, 

Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, co-operative societies similar 
to, required (539). 

Taecavi, corruption among subordinate officials, leakage of 26 per cent,, 
advances should be paid direct by Revenue Officers to 
borrowers (539). 

--—, an instance of leakage 14,882-4. 

Well sinking (539). 

HouMnros: 

Arbitration necessary (540), 16,064-6. 

Joint farming necessary to prevent sub-division (640). 

-, dissatisfaction with joint family system in Malabar 

15,270-2. 

Legislation necessary to prevent sub-division (639). 

--——, compulsory, rather than permissive 16,085-7, 

Minors, property of, guardians should be permitted to borrow upon for 
improvements (640). 

—- -- —--, analogous to Settled Land Act in England 14,898. 

I mplements : 

Consolidation of holdings necessary to enable cultivators to use improved 
implements (541). 

Prices must be lowered (641). 

IfUUChitflON : 

Canal water, there should be co-operation between Agricultural and 
Irrigation Departments as to supply of (640). 

Cauvery-Mettur Project, Salem should be included in (540), 15,127-37. 
Lift irrigation, bullock power, should be developed (536), 14,866-70. 

-, improved method 15,267-9. 

Rainfall, no statement from Meteorological Office 14,980-2. 

Salem, a dry area, sinking water table, wells sunk at expense ol' 
cultivator 14,945-9. 

-, two crops, well-irrigated 14,950-1. 

-, productivity of the soil has increased owing to use of fertilisers 

14,952-7. 

Water rate 15,194-212, 16,253-9. 

Wells, system necessary for deepening (540). 

- , in some places impossible to dig 14,964-5. 

-, increase desirable 15,273. 

-, under Estates Land Act rent can be raised after sinking of wells 

15,274-7. 

Manure (See under Fertilisers), 

Marketing : 

Shandies 15,036-42, 
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SUBBARAYAN, Dr. P., M.L.C— contd. 

Research : 

Central Research Bureau under Government of India to deal with crops 
common to all Provinces (536). , , 

Cdtton, improved, e.g. Cambodia, should be introduced (536). 

-, more could be done 14,884-5. 

Indigenous theory should be investigated (536). 

Lift irrigation should be investigated (536). 

Provincial research for crops special to each Province (5oo). 

Salt, price of 15,177-81. 

Soils : 

Prickly pear, lands covered with, should be given to tenants assessment- 
free (540). 


Vet chin ary : 

Department should be independent of Agricultural Department, but 
there should be a system of co-ordination (541). 

Dispensaries should be transferred to Provincial Governments (541). 

-, cultivators do not make full use of, owing to lack of 

education (541). 

Legislation necessary with regard to notification of diseases, &c. (541). 

Muktesar Institute, officers of, should undertake special researches 
(541). 

Research, further facilities necessary for (541). 

Veterinary Officer, Special, with the Government of India, should be 
appointed (541). 

Welfare of Rural Population: 

Comparative expenditure by Government on urban and rural populations 
15,184-90. — 

Drink evil must be checked (546). 

-, crowded toddy shops 14,927-31. 

___ heavy cost to labourers and cultivators and leads to ill-health 

and crime 14,932-44. , ■ 

——-closing of toddy shops 15,043-4. 

_, illicit distillation, corruption among subordinate staff of 

Excise Department 15,184-78. 

-, women and children do not drink 15,182-3. 

Education of villagers in health and sanitation by lectures and cinemas 

Educated youths should devote their time to social amelioration (537), 
but not much interest being shown at present 14,871-3. 

Income annual, of typical cultivator Rs.60 14,887-93, 15,078-80, 
15,230-43, 15,282-3. 

Standard of living and education must be raised 15,007-8. 

Surveys, economic, of typical villages should he made by Government 
(545). 


SUBSIDIARY INDUSTRIES (sec AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES). 

SUTHERLAND, Rev. W. S., B.D., -United Free Church Mission, 

Chingleput, Madras. 

Administration : 

Panchayats, village self-government by, would probably not succeed 
13,475-8. 

___ depressed class do not complain as to grazing areas under 

13,544. 

Agricultural Industries : 

Basket-making, difficult (403). . 

Beo-keeping not likely to provo profitable on the plains, but requires 
investigation (402). 

Carpentry 13,516-20. 
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SUTHERLAND, Rev. W. S., B.D— contd. 

Agricultural Industries— contd . 

Cultivator, average, probably does not work more than eight months 
a year (402). 

Fruit-growing uncertain (402), 13,578-83. ■ 

Government should encourage industries connected with preparation 
of agricultural produce (403). 

Health conditions can be improved by education and propaganda (403). 
Middle schools could teach grass mat-making, weaving, rope-making, 
basket-making, poultry (402). 

Oil-pressing could be adopted by villagers (403). 

Pisciculture, not sufficient water for, in dry season (403). 

Pottery (403). 

Poultry, considerable opportunity (402). 

Road repairs (402). 

Rope-making could be developed (403). 

Sericulture, heat would be an obstacle (402), 13,687-9. 

Study of rural industries necessary (403). 

Teaching children 13,584-6, 13,595. 

Weaving taught in vocational middle school 13,515. 

'Women, lace-making 18,509-14. 

Agricultural Labour : 

Emigration, returned emigrants of depressed classes have improved 

standards 13,487-93. 

___, are usually landless people 13,677-8. 


Co-operation : 

Agricultural labourers’ societies required (403). 

Consolidation of fragmented holdings, neoessary spirit for has not been 
produced by co-operative societies 13,648. 

Credit societies, should do purchase and welfare work (403). 

-, mixed castes, controlled by caste people to exploit 

outcastes (403). 

—-, unsatisfactory 13,461-73. 

Economics, village, no attempt made to teach 13,64,>-7. 

Financing village sites for depressed classes 13,474. . 

Panchayats, village self-government by, would probably not sucoeea 
13,476-8. 

Societies have not achieved their object (403). 

-—■ some are self-managing 13,640-4. 

Supervision, more required (403), 13,469. 

Education : 


Adult education in rural tracts by lantern lectures, &c. (402), 

_—adults will not attend night schools 13,420-30, 13,649-6/. 

-, subsidiary occupations 13,664-70. 

After-careers of agricultural students, consideration of should not carry 

__, besT 61 kavl 402 tL land, 13,432-51, 

13,450-6, 13,658-9. 

Compulsory, economic conditions do not favour in rural areas (404). 
Educative value of agriculture apart from practical usefulness (4U1 and 
403), 13,431, 13,456-60, 18,627-8.. _ . x x .. . - . 

Facilities for agricultural education not sufficient to satisfy demand 

High* School at Ohingleput, English the medium of instruction in the 

higher classes 13,383-4. 

_all pupils boys of the backward class 

13,385-6. . • 

__increasing demand for agricultural educa¬ 
tion 13,387, 13,538-40. 

_.....— agriculture an optional subject 13,390-8. 

_pupils not all Christians, some sons of 

’ landowners 13,497-9. 


E 
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SUTHERLAND, Rev. W. B.D.— contd. 

Education— contd. 

High School at Chingleput, caste and depressed classes mixed 13,505-7. 

---, agriculture and English 13,555-71. 

---—, competitive examinations 13,601-2. 

--—-, English, time spent in learning 13,402-9. 

- -——-, curriculum prescribed by Government for 

secondary school-leaving certificate 
13,626. 

--, help from Industrial and Agricultural 

Departments 13,629-30. 

Landlords, absentee, sons of, should be taught agriculture (401). 
Middle Agricultural School, United Free Church Mission Agricultural 

School, Melrosapuram, teaching in the 
vernacular 13,378-82. 

■-—, a vocational school 13,388-9, 13,603-8, 

13,394-409. 

-— —-, U.F. Church Mission, Melrosapuram, 

Christians of the depressed classes 13,499. 

----, 30 or 40 acres of land attached 13,500-4. 

--— —, weaving 13,615. 

-—--, learning agriculture 13,521-8. 

— . . , shortage of text-books 13,529-37.- 

-, vegetables 13,590. 

-, local crops 13,596-600. 

— -- —, not a community centre 13,615. 

-, prejudice against manual labour 13,616. 

-, meetings, &c., for villagers 13,617-20. 

-.-, syllabus 13,626. 

..—--help from Industrial and Agricultural 

Departments 13.629-30. 

— --, standard of teaching 13,631-9. 

Middle vernacular vocational schools to train teachers 13,449, 13,658-63. 
Moga School 13.624. 

Nature study has educative value in elementary schools (402), but 
teachers not capable 13,481-6. 

Night schools attended chiefly by children 13,420-3. 

Non-attendance at school due to economic position of parents (404). 
Primary education, teachers should be interested in agriculture (401). 

- -——-, vocational and literacy 13,410-1. 

-, leakage of pupils after first standard 13,412-4. 

-, 5 per cent attain literacy 13,415-9. 

- -——-, literacy not the first objective 13,458-60. 

Pupils not mainly drawn from classes directly engaged in farming (402). 
School farms necessary in middle and secondary schools (402). 

Schools, middle and high, should lay great emphasis on agriculture 
(401-3), 

School plots should be attached to elementary schools (402). 

Schools, rural, do not develop into community centres 13,621-3. 
Subsidiary industries should be taught (402), 13,584-6, 13,664-70. 
Teachers, supply insufficient (401). 

— -, salaries 13,609-12, 13,668-63. 

-, in rural areas should be drawn from agricultural classes 

(401). 

-, poor material 13,479. 

-, largely from rural classes 13,480, 13,609-10. 


Holdings : 

Consolidation of fragmented holdings, necessary spirit has not been pro¬ 
duced by co-operative societies 13,648. 

Depressed classes, assignment of landB to 13,576-7. 

Kudivaram and Melwaram rights 13,437. 

----, no incentive to improve land 13,448. 

Permanent occupancy, landlords’ method of preventing tenant obtaining 

13,572-5. 

* 
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SUTHERLAND, Rev. W. S., B.D.— eontd. 

Irrigation : 

Depressed classes do not complain about 13,543. 

Wells in Ohingleput 13,679-83. 

Marketing : 

Poultry (402). 

Research : 

Beekeeping (402). 

Welfare of Rural Population : 

Church, the only agency in Chmgloput working for welfare of depressed 
classes 13,541-2. 

Drink, intoxicating 18,494-7. 

-, is increasing 13,645-55. 

*-, illicit distillation 18,671-6. 

Health conditions can be improved by education and propaganda (403). 

TARIFFS. 

Protection for Mysore silk (Rao) (11 and 12). 

—--—, 25 per oent. ad valorem import duty required 

(Rao) 9,212-21. 

TIREMAN, The Hon. Mr, H., I.F.S,, C.I.E., Chief Conservator of Forests, 
Madras. 

Administration : 

Panchayats, forest 11,028-35, 11,097-11,109, 11,128-30, 11,144-8, 11,177- 
81, 11,213-7, 11,259-60, 11,266-72, 11,280-3. 

Animal Husbandry: 

Grazing in forests 11,086-90, 11,111-3, 11,131-8, 11,179-80, 11,242-4. 

----, sheep 11,091-3. 

-, goats 11,126-7. 

- j silage 11,182-3. 

Cultivation : . 

Coffee and tea plantations 11,278-9. 

Shifting (198-9), 11,067-85, 11,094-6, 11,223-4. 

Education : 

Coimbatore Forest College 11,150-3. 

Fertilisers : 

Leaf manure in forests 11,217-8. 

Forbsts : 

Afforestation (198), 11,050-5, 11,234-41. 

- j nurseries 11,273. 

Coimbatore Forest College 11,150-3. 

Conferences with ryots 11,140-3, 

Department, duties of 11,028, 11,259-60. 

-, revenue and expenditure 11,174-80, 11,210-2. 

Erosion (198-9), 11,067-85, 11,114^8, 11,225-33. 

Firewood, more should be produced (198), 11,050-5, 11,234-41, 11,285-92. 
Fodder famine reserves not maintained 11,060-67. 

Grazing (199), 11,041-9. 

—-, Fees 11,086-90, 11,111-3, 11,131-8, 11,179-80, 11,242-4. 

-, Goats 11,126-7. 

-, Sheep 11,091-3. 

Incendiarism 11,219-20. 

Industries 11,119-25. 

-, timber 11,169-73. 

-, paper, basket-making, building timber, matches, tannin 

11,189-206, 11,152-6, 11,274-7. 

-, railway sleepers 11,261-6. 
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TIREMAN, Ths Hon. Mr. H., I.F.S., C.I.E_ contd. 

Forests— cantd, 

Lantana 11,160-8. 

Manure, leaf 11,217-8. 

Monsoon, effect of failure of 11,207-9. 

Panchayats should manage grazing reserves 11,028-115, 11 097-106 

11,128-30, 11,144-8, 11,177-81. 11,213-7. 

Panchayat officer 11,100-9, 11,259-60, 11,266-72, 11,244-9, 11,280-3 
Position of, remote from agriculture 11,028. 

Private enterprise, absence of 11,256. 
lesoarch 11,157-61, 11,189, 11,284. 
loads in forests 11,257-8. 

Shifting cultivation (198-9), 11,067-85, 11,094-6, 11,223-4, 11,250-1. 
Silage &c., staff not available for 11,182-3. 

Touch^between Forest and Agricultural Departments 11,036-8, 11,039-40, 

Training of Officers 11,150-7. 

Trees, easy growing 11,221-2. 

Research. 

Forests 11,157-61, 11,189, 11,284. 

Soils : 

Erosion (198-9), 11,067-85, 11,114-8, 11,225-33. 

VETERINARY. (See AITCHISON). 

Conference of Provincial expert officers desirable (It. Mudaliar) (705). 
Contagious diseases, obstacles in dealing with (It. Mudaliar) (705). 

-- methods for preventing spread of successful to a 

very limited extent otherwise services not satis¬ 
factory (S. Mudaliar) (425). 

-- legislation to deal with, at cost of Government 

(S. Mudaliar) (428). 

————-, rinderpest (S. Mudaliar) 13,744-7 

Control should be transferred to Provincial authority (It. Mudaliar) (704). 
16,807. 

Cost of Service excessive (S. Mudaliar) (428). 

--.— -, but would be too costly if no charges were 

made, owing to travelling expenses (S. 
Mudaliar) 13,748-52. 

Department, should be under Director of Agriculture (S. Mudaliar) 
(428) in order to decrease cost 13,700-1. 

-, should be under Director of Agriculture (It, Mudaliar) 

(7041, 16.808-9. 

-, agricultural demonstrator may attend to potty diseases 

(It. Mudaliar) 17,080-6. 

-, should be independent of Agricultural Department, but 

there should be a system of co-ordination (Subbarayan) 
(541). 

Dispensaries, oxpansion of, needed (Kollcngode) (189-190). 

-, should be transferred to Provincial Governments (Sub- 

barayam) (541). 

-, cultivators do not make full use of owing to lack of edu¬ 
cation (Subbarayan) (541) 

-, under Local Boards, very fow and not likely to work well 

(B. Mudaliar) (704). 

-, should bo increased (B. Mudaliar) (704). 

r- 1 touring, full use has not been made of (B. Mudaliar) (704). 

Expansion inadequate (B. Mudaliar ) (704). 

Indigenous treatment should be investigated and adopted (S. Mudaliar) 

Inoculation, demand for groat ( Kollengode ) 10,929-35. 

Legislation necessary with regard to notification of diseases Ac. (Sub¬ 
barayan) (641). 
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VETERINARY— contd. 

Madura District, existing institutions in, do not serve any useful pur¬ 
pose (S. Mudaliar ) (428). 

Muktesar Institute, officers of, should undertake special researches (S. 
Mudaliar) (541). 

Research into animal diseases,' further facilities required (S. Mudaliar) 
(428), (If. Mudaliar) (706), (Subbarayan) (541). 

Serum, no difficulty with regard to supply of (If. Mudaliar) (706). 

Superior Veterinary Officer with Government of India not advisable (If. 
Mudaliar) (705), (S. Mudaliar) (42S). 

Touch with Provincial Agricultural Department very close (Anstead) 
9662-7. 

Touring veterinary assistants used to do a good deal of castration, but 
have been abolished (Leach) (690), 15,619-22. 

Veterinary officer, Special, with the Government of India, should be 
appointed (Subbarayan) (641). 

WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. (See RUSSELL and 
HUTCHINSON.) 

Advance should be general (Anstead) 10,713-4. 

Agricultural problem, not exclusively an (MacMichael) 12,213-24.- 
Bombay compared with Madras (Reddi) 12,796-805, 

Broadcasting, importance of (Anstead) 9609-10. 

Church, the only agency in Ohiugleput working for welfare of depressed 
classes (Sutherland) 13,641-2. 

Communications, unsatisfactory, affecting marketing, education, medical 
relief (Paul) 11,695-11,611. 

Comparative expenditure by Government on urban and rural population 
(i Subbarayan) 16,184-90. 

Complaints by ryots (Leach) 15,678-81. 

Conditions of labouring class, unsatisfactory (Leach) 15,709. 

-, in xamindari us compared with ryotwari 

districts (Leach) 15,636-8. 

Congestion in villages (Paul) J 1,614. 

Co-operative society, supply information as to economic position of their 
members (Reddi) (360). 

Cultivators’ position improving ( Anstead ) 9,777-9, 10,196-10,212. 

Drinking water supply: being improved (Paddison) (316). 

————-, Government supply for depressed classes (Paddi¬ 

son) 12,396, 12,408-9. 

-- - — - - , often insufficient and contaminated (Ileddi) (350). 

Drink, intoxicating (Sutherland) 13,494-7, (Paddison) (316). 

— --, a great improvement (Paddison) 12,484-8. 

— -, abkari revenue four to five crores (Paddison) 12,616-7. 

-, local prohibition (Paddison) 12,682-3. 

-, causes indebtedness (Anstead) 9476-9. 

-, seriousness of (Ramdas and Sivaswami) (679-80). 

-, is increasing ( Sutherland) 13,646-55. 

-, illicit distillation (Sutherland) 13,671-6. 

-, has spread among lower classes (Reddi) (346), 12,806-28. 

-—, Excise Administration Report shows a decrease (Reddi) 13,026-8. 

-, prohibition experiments (Reddi) 13,029-32. 

-, evil must be checked (Subbarayan) (645). 

•-, crowded toddy shops (Subbarayan) 14,92 7-31. 

-, heavy cost to labourers and cultivators and leads to ill-health and 

crime (Subbarayan) 14,932-44. 

-, closing of toddy shops (Subbarayan) 16,043-4. 

-, illicit distillation, corruption among subordinate staff of Excise 

Department (Subbarayan) 15,164-76. 

-, women and children do not drink (Subbarayan) 16,182-3. 

Educated men taking interest in rural affairs (Reddi) 12,783-94. 

Educated youths should devote their time to social amelioration (Subba- 
rayan) (537), but not much interest being shown at present 14,871-3. 
Education of villagers in health and sanitation by lectures and cinemas 
(Subbarayan) (643), (S. Mudaliar) (429). 
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WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION— contd. 

Emigration (MacMichael) 11,896-905, 12,274-6, 12,333-46, (Leach) 15,715-24. 
Emigrants, returned, have good social influence (Paddison) 12,691-3. 
Employment, labourer sometimes a slave (Leach) 15,710-4. 

Famine, causing unemployment ( Paddison ) (316). 

Family budget not worked out ( Paddison) 12,618. 

Funds for lural improvements should be obtained by retrenchment in 

salaries of Government servants 
(Narasimharaju) 15,550-68, 15,585-3. 

- -, cannot be obtained by retrenchment in 

„ salaries of Government servants 

(Leach) 15,725-9. 

General lines, work should bo along (Paul) (229). 

---, regarding rural problem as a unit (Paid) 11,295-6, 11,643-5. 

Health, factors affecting ( Paddison) (315) 

-, conditions can be improved by education and propaganda 

(Sutherland) (403). 

Holdings, effect of size of (it. Mudaliar) (706), 16,952-3. 

Hookworm ( Anstead) 9903-5. 

-, almost universal (Paddison) (316). 

---, among people who do not wear shoes 

(Paddison) 12,41(L3. 

Housing, provision of (Paddison) (315), 12,376-80. 

-—by Government and co-operative societies (Paddison) 12,397-407. 

--, not built on piles (Paddison) 12,413-22. 

--, unfortunate results of tied cottages (Paddison) 12,642-6 

(Anstead) 9966-30. 

Income, annual, of typical cultivator Rs.60 (Subbarayan) 14,887-93, 
15,078-80, 16,230-43, 16,282-3. 

Labour, conditions of (Paddison) (315). 

— -—■-, as to diet no information (Paddison) 12,478-83. 

Labour of villagers for improvement of villages (Leach) 15,660-71. 

Land revenue, a large part of should be devoted lo improving conditions 
of rural population (Li. Mudaliar) (698) 16,840-2. 

Local bodies, work of, for rural betterment (.Vara si minis aju) 15,490-602. 
Maternity, conditions of ( Paddison ) (bio) 

- difficulty in providing women workers with maternity benefits 

( Paddison ) 12.663-6. 

Nightsoil as manure (S. Mvaaluir) 13,860-3. 

Non-official work helped by .officials (Paul) (229), 11,296-7, 11,436-8, 

11,479-84. 

Organisation of educated persons for social work (Anstead) (37). 
Panohayats, village, have made a good beginning (Leach) 15,639-46. 
-, are elected (Leach) 15,730-6. 

-—, should be encouraged (Narasimharaju) 15,537-56, (Anstead) 

(37), 9396-403. 

Pessimism as to outlook for poor people (Anstead) 10,130-1. 

Population not increasing (/Instead) 10,218-27. 

Past Office savings bank could encourage thrift (Anstead) 9504-8. 

Public spirit, lack of (Reddi) 12,984-9. 

Recreation ( Paddison ) (315). 

lloforms of 1919 have not affected agricultural outlook ( lirddi) 12,774-8 
Rural congestion not being relieved by expansion of industries (Pwldiso n) 
12,690. 

Rural economics, study of, would not serve any purpose (Reddi) 12,779-82. 
Rural reconstruction should be undertaken by Government and not loft to 
unofficial agencies (lteddi) 13,125-30. 

Sanitation, village (Paul) 11,612-3. 

Savings certificates, importance of ( Anstead) 9511-8. 

Slight manifestation of desire for improvement (Leach) 15,623-9. 

Standard of life ( MacMichael ) 11,893-5. 

— ---, with reference to fragmentation (MacMichael) 12,009-14. 

-and of education must bo raised (Sub bar ay an) 15,007-8. 

(Reddi) 12,771-3. 

--—-, desire by educated persons for higher standard (Reddi) 

12,927-31. 

---, influence of war service (Reddi) 12,932-3. 
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WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION— contd. 

Surveys, economic, should be carried out (R. Mudaliar) (707), 

(MacMiehael ) 12,285-6. 

-should be conducted by Government (S. Mudaliar ) 

(429). 

- j 0 f typical villages ( Sullarayan ) (545). 

-should not be undertaken for a decade (Reddi) (350). 

Thrift essential ( MacMiehael ) 11,826-7, 11,892-3, 11,985-8, 12,003-8. 

---—, examples of extravagance ( MacMiehael ) 12,247-57. 

----, Is there a margin on which to save ( MacMiehael ) 

12,258-63. 

University students, ignorance of social conditions (Paul) 11,475-8. 

Village, average, has no club, recreation ground, hospital, road, post office 
or public library (Reddi) (350). 

Voluntary workers (Ramdas and Sivaswami) 16,655-7, 16,717-20, ( V. 
Mudaliar) 16,954-60. 

Wages, effect of, on standard of living ( Paddison) 12,556-68. 

-, annual earnings (Paddison) 12,049-55. 

-, jail food allowance (Paddison) 12,656-9. 

-, relation between nourishment and liability to disease ( Paddison ) 

12,660-1. 

Water supply good (Ansteud) 9959-65. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, work of (Paul) 11,299, 11,416-9, 
11,449-60, 11,532-9, 11,566. 
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GLOSSARY. 


Ayacut 

Chaprasi 
Charka 
Oheri . 

Choi am 

Chuklars . 
Cumbu 

Dal . 
Darkhast . 
Dhoby 
Dhoti 


Faali . 


loam 


Jamabandi 

Jantai 

Jatka pon^r 

Kadim 

Kalam 

Kanam 

Kanamdar 


Kangani 
Karnam 
Kiohilisamba 
Kiat 

Kodural . 

Koran 
Kudimaramat Act 


Kudivaram 


Kudivaram right 


The land irrigdble by an irrigation work. 

Peon (a messenger in the employ of Government). 

Indigenous spinning wheel. 

Segregated portion of a village inhabited by low 
class people. 

The large millet, a very common food grain. (So r- 
ghum vulgare). 

Cobblers. 

A small millet (Pennisetum typhciideum). 

A generic term for pulses. 

Application for a grant of waste land. 

Washerman. 

A garment for the lower part of the body consisting 
of one long piece. 

The revenue year beginning on the 1st of July and 
ending on the 30th June. 

A grant by the Government of land free from land 
revenue or on favourable terms or of the land reve¬ 
nue on a specified piece of land. 

An annual account of lands hold in a village and the 
amount of land rovenue due on them. 

The name given in Malabar to the registered bolder 
of land on ryotwari tenure. 

Pony for light vehicle. 

A system of land tenuro in Mysore. 

A local measure for grains which varies from distriot 
to district. 

A tenure in Malabar partaking of the nature of both 
a mortgage and a lease. 

A person who holds land under a janmi on Kanam 
tenure. 

A labour recruiter. 

A village accountant, 

A variety of paddy. 

Land revenue assessment. 

Indigenous chaff cutter. 

Mahommedan Scripture. 

An Irrigation Act providing for the repair of irri¬ 
gation works by villagers themselves. 

Popularly used to denote the share of the produo* 
of land to which the tenant who cultivates it is 
entitled as against the landholder. 

Occupancy right in land. 


LAnka . . . Island. 


Manawari . 

Mariama 

Maulvi 

Measure (Padi) 


Melwaram . 


Dependent on rains. 

A Hindu GoddesB. 

A person learned in Mahommedan Law. 

A measure of capacity varying from district to 
district. 

Popularly used to denote the share of the produce 
of land due to a landholder from his tenant who 
cultivates the land. 




glossary 


Mirasidar 


Mote . 

Munsif 

Nayudu 

Panchangamdar 

Panchamas 

Panohayat 


Panchayatdar 

Pandit 


Pariah (see Panchamae) 


Historically denotes an inhabitant of a village who 
has a preferential right to waste land in it. Now 
generally used to denote any landholder in a ryot* 
wari village. 

An indigenous water lift. 

Judge of the lowest court with civil jurisdiction. 

A farming class. 

Hindu Priest. 

A class of outcasts. 

Literally a Committee of five. Used to describe an 
association of any number of persons instituted for 
objects of an administrative or judicial nature. 

Member of the Panchayat. 

Hindu title, strictly speaking applied to a person 
versed in the Hindu Scriptures. 


Pattadar 

Pattagar 

Peishcush 


Peth .... 
Picottah (see Mote). 


Pongal 

Poonac 

Poramboke 


Purobit 


Sari . 

Sindiwahi . 
Shandy or Sandi 
Sastras 
Sowcar 

Tacoavi 

Tahsildar. . 

Tamasha . 
Taram 
Tharwad . 
Thenai 
Tope . 

Vaidyan 

Vetti 

Ver umpattamd ars 


The written demand issued annually for the land 
revenue due in respect of ryotwari land (or for the 
rent due to a landholder from certain of his tenants 
under Madras Act I of 1908). 

Registered holder of ryotwari land. 

Honorafie title given to the chief by the tribesmen. 

Permanent assessment of revenue payable to QoWt- 
ment by zemindars or other landholders holding 
under a snnad-i-milkiyat*i*istimrar issued under 
the Madras Permanent Settlement Regulation, 
XXV of 1802. 

Large villago. 

Land cleared from thicket and prepared for Shifting 
cultivation. 

Hindu festival. 

Oil-seed cake. 

Land at the disposal of the Government set apart for 
any Government or other public purpose. 

A measure of capacity varying from district to 


Family priest. 

A coarse millet (Elevsine coracana). 

Indian dress for women. 

Name of a furnace used for boiling sugarcane juice. 
Weekly market. 

The Hindu Scriptures. 

Moneylender. 

Advances made by Government to cultivators for 
agricultural purposes. 

An officer in charge of a tahsil (a local revenue divi¬ 
sion of a district). 

Carnival, 

Quality of land. 

A family (in Malabar). 

Italian Millet (Setaria Italica). 

A plantation of trees. 

Village doctor. 

A village menial. 

Tenants at will, lowest class of tenant liable to be 
evicted at the end of the year. 
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